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NOTES 


A.I.N.E,C. 

Th(; All-toHiil New.5paper Edit ora’ Conference 
held u two-duy wpccial plenary ijession in Bombay 
on Jimo 23 and 21 to consider the problems arising 
it of the amendment of Article 19 of the Indian 
oiiht.itution. The Conference resolved to suspend the 
orking of all its comuuttees functioning in an 
advisory, conStiltativc or associated capacity with 
"ioverurncui both at the Centre and in the States, 
’he Conference placed on record its emphatic cou- 
uemnatioii of the amendment to Article 19 aa a 
tlircnt to tiie freedom of the Press and a restraint 
on freedom of expression, and called upon the news¬ 
papers in the counlry to susi)ond publication for one 
day on July 12 a.s a mark of jn'otest against die 
unwarranted and uncalled-for encroachment on free¬ 
dom of expression. 

, The plenary session adopted six ic.-olulione 
relating to the attitinle of the Pn^ss to the passing 
to law of the amendment, to Article 19(2) .and its 
in of action. The following is the ful! text of the 
^solutions : 

Resolution / : ‘Tliis special ideiiary ses.s'ion of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors^ Conference con¬ 
vened to consider tlu) situation arising out of the 
passing into law of tlie Constitution of India (Amend¬ 
ment Bill), places on record its emphatic condemnation 
)f the amendment to India as a threat to the freedom 
)f the Press and a restraint on freedom of expre.^^sion. 
It endorses the representatioas made by the President 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference to the 
Prime Minister and also the resolution of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee on the matter, and desires to make 
it clear to alf concerned that the Press, in the interest 
of the public, will not rest until the amendment so 
hastily and ill-advisedly placed on the statute book 


is repealed and freedom of expiession restored without 
the qualifk-ations now imported uUo Article 19(2).*’ 

Resolution 2 : ‘^Tliis special plenary session of tht 
AIl-Lidia Newspaper Editors’ Conference is of the 
considered opinion that, in order to impress on the 
public the fact that what is at stake is not the ques¬ 
tion of any special privilege to the Press, but some- 
liiing of direct and immediate concern to them and 
that the amendment imperils the exercise of their 
right to freedom of expression. Newspapers and 
periodicals published in the countiy .should, in exercise 
of tlicir responsibilities to the public, publish in every 
issue piomincntly on top of the leading article the 
following caption, namely, 

“Freedom of expression is our birthright and we 
sliall not rest until it is fully guaranteed by th« 
(Constitution.” 

Resolution 3 : 'This special plenary session of 
the ;\I1-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference calls 
111)011 the newspapers of the country to .suspend publi¬ 
cation .‘or one day on July 12, 1951, as a mark of 
I'rotist against the unwarranted and uncalled-for 
encToru hrnent on freedom of expression.” 

Resolution 4 * 'Thi.y special plenary session of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference urges on the 
electorate to demand from every candidate standing 
for election to Parliament and State legislatures a 
pledge to work for and to secure repeal of the amend¬ 
ment to Article 10(2) of the Constitution and resto¬ 
ration of freedom of expression ” 

Resolution 5 : 'This special plenary session . of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference appeals 
to all new.spapers in India and to all organisation* 
seeking to serve the interest of the Press to contiUW 
to offer determined re.sistance to the grave threat <4 
freedom of expression contained in amendment' . to 
Article 19(2) ” 
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Resolvtion 0: “This special plenary session of the 
' All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference resolves to 
suspend I he working of all its coinniiilees fiinciioning 
in an advisory, consultative or associated capacity with 
Government both at. the Centre and in the States. 

‘‘This CoidVrence authorises the Standinu; Coin- 
miltee to re\ lew the position in the light of the 
derisions of the plenary session, if a situation railing 
for surh a re\i(‘w arises. 

“Tins C’onfoience remits to the Standing C’oinmittee 
for n(MMss:iiy ronsideraljou and artion the proposal 
to refus(' its ro-opeiation with ail roinrmllees and 
enqiMri('>; insiiluled by Ihe (hivernment on matters 
relatinii: to lh<‘ Pn'ss aiul the Press law^ of India’ 

The prott‘sl MHuns U) be rather too late It would 
have be<‘n rinich fx'lb'r <o hold this Conh'rence m 
New Dr’llii when Ihe Bill was inliodured. Consideiiiii; 
the pieseni (piirk means of coinmuniration ami the 
urgenry of the mattei, it would hav(' hoen quite 
possible to do -o only li llie leaders of the A-I. N.Et 
so desiied. Ihe weaktu^S'^ the Standing ('ominiltee 
had shown al that critical jieriod was rrsimnsihle tnr 
hringing this slight upon the entire Prr«;- The <lr|i- 
herations that have hern held now in Bombay w'oiild have 
had far greater force had the^ been ralleil for a I the 
right inonirnt. 

llir r(‘a«on adduced foi bringing fre^h fetlei'' upon 
the entire pre«*s is that a small portion of the pre-^s in 
India has indulged in sruirilous attacks upon the adminis¬ 
tration. We must consider why thc‘y arc so popular that 
even the Ontral Government seems to he liclples'-V 
Ouilc often they retract mu< h that ifiey had said. But siill 
they continue to enjoy a large measure of popularity be¬ 
cause lhe> eater tlie kiml of iieW'> the people now want 
to read. Readi rs are not satisfied with cooker! up ageii< y 
messages, they want to know what is going on inside, llarl 
the daily newspapers taken steps to supply trui' stones of 
inside happenings, inside the Parties as well as in the 
Administrations, it would have served the double olijecl of 
satiofyiiig thi‘ pimple ns w(‘ll net mg as a corre ctive 
to many of the MinisUrial or official dolinqueiils 
Puhlicaliun of wcll-vcrificd, true and unbia'^^ed inside 
news in the various dailies woiikl have piislu’d tin* 
.sf'ns.-il lon-inongn.- oul of rxistonce 

We would lia\e been gla^i if llie A.-l N.E.C. 
leadeis had taken uxioii themselves the i(vpoti«ibility 
of bringing these weeklies to sense instead of keeping 
silent and permitting the Government to come down 
upon the entire press for the fault of a negligible 
few'. The Bombay Conference' 1ms demanded restora¬ 
tion of the previous Article 19 by scrapping the 
Amendment to the Constitution. Their argument 
woukl have assumed greater force had they passed a 
resolution condemning these newspapers who. no doubt, 
have at times crossed the limits of hone«t and decent 
journali.sm. 

Regarding ihe resolutions as they stand, we cannot 
hut vfew them with mixed feelings. Honestly we feel 


that the Government of India has tried to cover its 
weakness and inability to punish those who are really 
guilty—for it cannot be denied that a Section of the 
has deliberately practised methods of journalism that are^ 
questionable in the extreme—by taking steps to cuhail 
the liberties of all. On the other hand, the resolutions 
show that reactionary and disruptive elements got the 
upper hand in the heal of the moment. 

For example, Resolution 2 will show us up in a curiou*- 
light to the whole world. We think the directive given 
al the bottom of Resolution ? is not only#ludicrous but 
positively injudicious. It may serve the purpose of our 
disruplionLst friends hut it will do us harm in the eyes of 
ihf democratic world. 

Resohitioji 4 is a fetter on the press and a.s siudi 
should Ik* lepudiatcd b> all right thinking editors. Why 
should the A.-1.N.E.C. convert itself into a political 
jdalform? Ev-ry paper should ha\e the riglil to support 
any candidate it considers fit, without having any condi¬ 
tions imposed on it by any outside body. 

Resolution 0 \iilually asks for the abolition of the 
A.-I.N.E.joi if it suspends il« liaison functions* with 
the governiiirnt, it <locs not need to exist. This is consi¬ 
dered desirable by reactionaries arifl tliouglitless .scribes, 
but we consider that .'-uch a step Wuuld be uinlesirable in 
ihf extreme. We who aie in a bonlei pu»\ince have tt» 
think of emergencies which do not affect Bombay papeis. 

Manbhum ScUyagralia 

The second jdm.-e of Ihe Manbluiii) Suiyagiah'i 
is over. The peoph' have exteiKlmi iuli support to the 
.Sdtyagralia. ll is a pity and a tragedy that due to 
lack of agitation in the Press, neither the Gentral noi 
the Hihiii (jiovrrninenl have come foiwmvi to undo 
Ihe grave wrong and mjusiicf* done to the se\en 
»Sat3^lglahI^ by sending tlieui to jail on a ]‘*ilpa})ly 
unbelievable charge of noting Advantage has been 
taken of the fact that Salyagraliis as they arc, they 
would not defend Ihemseivcfl. Dr Hajendra Prasad, 
or Pandit Neliiu or Babu Enkrislma Sinlia couUi 
ca'^ily verify the truth m this case and throw llttn 
weight on the side of ju.sficc. The truth of the 
situation can be understood from the statemcul fV' 
Sj Atul Glraidra Ghosh, Director of the I/oka Sovak 
Saiigha. which is givim bidow’. He is a co-w'orker of 
both Dr. Bajendra Prasnd and also of Babu Sri- 
knshna Sinlui * 

A public meeting convened by Sjta. Labanya- 
prabha Ghose by disobeying the Maintenance of 
Peace and Law and Order Act, was held at Raghu- 
nathpur on the 25th May, 1951. Such a meeting 
was originally fixed for ihe 8th May last, but its 
holding was oostponed for the time being as there 
prevailed great excitement among the public of the 
locality towaixls ilie goovdas engaged by the police 
for creating disturbance in ilie Stftyagtaha functions 
held in that locality just before that time. For some 
days prior to the meeting small groups of Satya- 
grahis made tours in the villages of the locality 
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.^a»d discussed with the villagers about the implica- 
•tions of the Satyagraha, and succeeded in 'bringing 
• home to them the paramount necessity of observ- 
/!ince of non-violence on the part of the people 
assembled at the functions of Satyagraha. 

% • During their tours the Satyagrahis have realised 
that the present Congress Government of Bihar 
have entirely forfeited the faith of the people 
reposed on them, and that the local Government 
officers are carrying on the administration by mere 
threats and offer of temptations. In fact, a sup¬ 
pressed but strong <liscontent among the public is 
rapidly increasing. 

Before the mrcling was held, a proce.NMou of 
the Satyagrahis and others, led by Sjtii Shailahala 
Ghose, (lie former President of the Kaslnpur Thaiiii 
Coiy^ie.ss Committee, and Sjta. Labiinyaprabha 
Ghose w’cnt round tJirough llie streets of the town 
with slogans against the Focxl Orders of the 
Government. Th(^ residemts of tlic^ town, male an<l 
female, young and old, stood calmly on both sides 
of till' streets, and greeted the processionists. 

The meeting began at 6 p.m. at the local 
Diirga Mela. Though they knew that the meeting 
had bei'ii convened by disobeying the Maintenance 
of Peace and Law ami Order Act, and though Hie 
police Ineil to prohibit them with threats from 
;ittending tlie meeting, a large number of people 
attended it. Without minding the scorcliing heat 
of the suiTiiner. rei)reseiitiitives from 15 to 20 
neighbouring villages joined tiie meeting At the 
commeiiermeiit ol tin- meeting 8j Salyakinkai 
Mahato, who Iki.n recentl^^ resigned from the 
Chairmanship of the Loiail Board, fully explained 
10 the as‘^emb]ed peo}>le as to why tlie Is^ka Sevak 
Sangha had started ^ityagraha against the present 
fooil piilicy of file Bihar Go\ernment 'fhereafter 
dilTi'ri'ut .''])eakers spoke on the autocratic policy 
pursne^i in tin* ih^iricl l>y rl>e Bihar (h)\ernment. 
^'ineral .Adibasi woiki rs full> exposed llie faihue 
of ihe attempt of (he local aullioiitics (o imgag^' 
(he Adiliasis on lemplalion of wine and po.>ls u\ 
‘-eivn’e against, this mo^erllent for tlu‘ fieedom of 
the ])eopIe. Tliougli drizzles mM m duiing the laltia* 
part of Ihe meeting, the audience remained calm 
and fpiiet, and eagei ly list 'iied to the speeches 
delivered. At conclusion Sjta Labanyaprabha 
(Jhose asked the assembled people whether the 
Satyagraha hail their suppoit or not. The audience 
in one voice exjire.ssed tlieir faith in, and support 
to, the Satyagraha and eomlemned the Miitocralii^ 
rule of the Government. In the midst of national 
^logans the meeting ended. As then' was no direct 
disturbance by the police or the hired f/oandas in 
that days meeting, the meeting was ])eacefully 
conducted. It is to bn noted here that the Minis¬ 
ters of ihe Bihar Government were cordially invited 
to attend the meeting in order to directly face the 
popular verdict but none of them thought it nece¬ 
ssary to do so. 

It should ibe further notwl here that the police, 
certain Government officers and the hired men of 
the Government stopped near (he police station 
some Harijamg who were coming to attend the 
public meeting of the I^ka Sevak Sangha, and got, 
by w^ay of a counter-meeting, a socallwl meeting of 
the Harijan^ to bo held with those Harijans on a 
false propaganda and that several big leaders were 
coming to that meeting for the redress of their 
miseries. 


In spite of repeated threats and prohibitions, 
the residents of Raghunatbpur and the neighbouring 
villages made the last .function of the Second 
Phase' of the S. tyagraha of the Manbhum Loka 
Sevak Sangha successful by helping the Satya¬ 
grahis with boarding, l<^ging and travelling 
expenses. 

Anti-Social Activities 

Anti-social activities have hecome rather too common. 
The menial staff of the R. G. Kar Hospital of Calcutta 
gave a sirike notice which leil to a virtual closing down< 
of the hospital causing great suffering to the patients. 
Medical aid had to be denied to a large number of ailing 
people flesiring admission Public criticism has, however, 
injected some sense into their obdurate leaders and the 
strike has been abandoned. The gas strike has been 
equally had. A cpiarrel between two workers, over the 
payiiienl of a finvale loan, led to this lightning strike 
w'hicli not only plunged llie entire city into darkness but 
brought all operations in the hospitals to a standstill for 
want of gas in their sterilizers. The whole galaxy of our 
“labour leaders'’ ru.«hed to the scene and made a moun¬ 
tain out of a molehill. The newspapers played a most 
ignoble lole by encouraging these anti-social men with 
jmhlicity in their columns without any condemnation. 
Another phase of such anti-social acts may be found in the 
recent train hold-ups by a group of the refugees led by 
tlisniplinnist parties. Still bigger pictorial publicity is 
being given to them by the ‘’Nationalist newspapers.’* 
Anti social elements will always be found in every society, 
hut VfC doubt if any other nation encourages them in their 
nefarious activities as is done in this country where rabid 
anti-social action masquerades under the garb of patrio¬ 
tism. We quite realise that it is difficult for the govern¬ 
ment to tackle them, because any application of an extra¬ 
ordinary mca«iurc ma> be disliked by a large section of 
the public We believe that the greatest check on their 
actixities can be administered by the nev^spapers if they 
view i?uch actions in their true perspective and refuse to 
encourage them by publicity and comments. Social wel¬ 
fare is ecitainly much more valuable than a dubioui; 
incrcoM* in circulation. 

Patna Contention and the New Party 

The J’atna Convention, on which many eyes wore* 
fixed, has conic aiul gout?. There is little doubt now 
that this as.scmbly of dissident Congressmen, including 
many of our veteran fighters for freedom, has failed 
to rai.'^e as much hope in public mind as was expected 
by some. A new party has emerged out ,of this 
Convention, namwl Kisan Praja Mazdoor Party. 

We have read the Manifesto of the New^ Party 
with mucli care. It has no point of fundamental 
difference with the Congress. The objective of the 
Party is the “establishment of a casteless and classless 
society free from political, economic and social ex¬ 
ploitation.** But the name of the Party includes Ijiree 
classes of the people only, all others havnig been left 
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out. To what <la 5 S dors Arharya Kripalani and Dr. 
^ Ghosh belong? Organised labour has brnn pampered 
to such au extent that it is in danger of becoming 
parasitic on the Kest of the population including middle- 
class workers and tlie landless agricultural workers. 
Leaders like those who have just been mentioned 
arc also tending to become parasites on these para¬ 
sites. The Manifesto says, *‘()ur first ta^^k will be to 
overhaul tiie administrative machinery vso tlnit the 
services instearl of acting as masters of the peni)]e act 
as their helpers and servanis” So far as we know, no 
politi'al thinker has darinj declare that lu' (amid bring 
about a castt hss and classless sc’a-iety by reforming 
tlie administrative iriachiin rv We have yet to leain 
that a social rr^fdution of the kin\l tiny have put 
forward can be l)rought aljont and steered through bv 
Govith merit ofTicers. 

IWiniiig its economic objective, the Manifesto 
says tliat there is a general recognition of (he fact 
that the great mass of our peojde live at a siib-luiuian 
level. I'he New Party believes that the “situajion can 
be impro.ed only by radical changes brought about 
with the full and enthusiastic co-operation of the 
people.” Thf.* Party is silent about the (-(jnende 
objectives, the reason and the inrlhod of this co¬ 
operation they claim to get from the masses It has 
merely stated that “the miserably low standard of life 
of our masses is to be ajipreciably raised Tliis can be 
done by increased production in all the ficKN ” Wc 
coiicerlo this stale merit. But tlieii wliere k the 
difference with those who, from official chairs. }ja%e 
been crying tliemselvcs hoarse by repeating tin* same 
catch-phrase ? The definition.s of scientific fanmrig, 
co-operative fanning, etc, eniimerat(al ni the Mani- 
has no point of difference with what ha- b' ui 
re}’eatf'd]y utienal bv officialdom ad nrasemw. 

The Maniff^i^to is silent about abolition of 
Zi'mindcry but speaks of peasant proprietorship “with 
necessarj’ safeguards against its misuse ” 

The most serious challenge the Manifesto must get 
from all sections of progressive thought is on its 
attitude towards nationalisation. It has dismissed the 
demand for nationalisation of industry ftvS ^finimical to 
"democracy*' since it would mean ^^State capitalism.'' 
It says, “While some defence and key industries mu.st 
be naiionalised, wo do not believe in the necessity of 
the Gov'crnmcnt directly undertaking and conducting 
all industrial enterprise. This often creates uState 
monopolies, inflifr(*rpnt to efficiency and cost of 
production and hence to the consumers' interests. . . . 
Under nationalisation, Jnboyr too fails to get a square 
deal.” This form of limite<l State inter\'eiition has 
nothing socialist or progre.ssive in it In every back¬ 
ward country wht'n^ the capitalist clas.s controls the 
Gove»*nmcnt, they utilise 4State resources and State 
machinery to manage these industries which private 
capital is too weak to operate. 


From the standpoint of the New Party's declared 
objective, this approach seems contradicloi'y. They 
have declared that a classless society will be forniied 
but at the same time they say that industries will not 
be nationalised because in that case the workers 
.sufTer. In plain words, they want the capitalist class 
to remain as milch cows for Ihe? leaders of orgapised 
labour although they n'frain from saying so in plain 
iHTiguage. 7'his confusion is found worse confounded 
in a post-Patna six'cch of Dr. V C.\^hosh whose idea 
of a Kisati Mazdoor Pnija raj has J^icen borrowed by 
Acharya Kripalani. Addrc^^ing the Jute Workers' 
Federation on .fune 21 in Calcutta, Dr. Gliosli said, 
“If the jnte industry was to flonrish, it should be 
socialisrsd which meant tliat the manag^nmmt of the 
indnstiy should be entrusted to the workers. Social¬ 
isation of industrie.s was bi'tter than nationalisation.” 
Dr (Jhosh. in (lie same bn^ath, was decrying national¬ 
isation, iK'Ci’pting as iLs synonym .socialisation and was 
advocating syn<licnlisrn. Wonderful indeed! Dr. 8. C. 
Banerje(\ Presidjml of tJip Federation and Prf'sident 
of tlic K P. M Party of Ihmgal, in his presidential 
address at (he v<ry samr' meeting .said. “It Avas e.-sen- 
tial that the wliole jute iiidiNtrv .should be 
naf ionnIise<I.” 

The whole M.'tinK.sio mcih.s to be a inixtun^ of 
scdf-.seekiiig, inuddlelieadi'dne.'-h and frustration 
Anxiety to safeguaiil tlie iriter(\sts of their landholder 
and captiab.st frieinls under a clever camouflage is 
betrayed in e\ery paragra]di iif IIk* Maiiife.sto Tin* 
P.'itna stalwaihs JiriA'e talked of honesty and incorrupi- 
ibihry. W(^ doubt whether these two virtues will be 
any moie in evidence if and wdien tlu'se jU'Opk' come 
to ofiua I 

Indeed if .seems to us that, like manv other labour 
organizations, this New" Party is also ti^ving to ca.sh m 
on chea[) labour slogans and maxims We have not 
.s'fH.n any evidence of sincerity, on th*' part of (he 
leaders of thf‘ K. P. M., to serve the nation as a 
wliole, or to look to the interest.s of the common 
citizen in pref^'i’ence to that of the party, 

Superspssion of the Punjab Government < 

The Government of the Punjab has been sup»=*rsedcd 
and taken over by the Ccnlrc. Failujc of the Central Parlia¬ 
mentary Board to res/dve sati.sfactorily the Bhargav- 
Sarhar rivalry has led to this extraordinary .step which to 
most people, has appeared to be somewhat undemocratic. 
Whenever any supersession of a local body takes place, 
it is de.sirable that the superseding authority should take 
the people into confidence and explain to them that the 
step has been taken in their interest. This explanation 
ought to be such that the general public understand it 
without the help of any commentary and approve of it 
generally. But in practice this is never <tone. Municipa- 
litie.s, DisStrict Boards have been superseded by Local 
Governments without the least regard to public sentiments 
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•and now in its turn a State Government itself com6s to 
be superseded. If corruption edn be a iwint for super- 
session, wc wonder who is going to take over the Central 
cdminislration, for some departments slink. 

^ • Supersession had been anathema to the Congres.s em) 
long. It was out of this sentiment that the Congress 
deleted Section 93 from the Government of India Act I93vi 
as adapted under the Independence Act 1947, in spile of 
the fact that Pakistan retained it. Congress in office how¬ 
ever has radically changed its mind and in the Republican 
Constitution, Article 356 had been inserted. Within less, 
than two years of the beginning of our Republic, that 
Article liad to be invoked. 

Wc believe that the President’s proclamation has 
failed In prove that the people’s cause has been served by 
this action. Until and unless tlic Central Government or 
the Ccnlial Parliariimiary Board fail to remove from 
jMjbJic mind the idtu ibal this attjuii has bctui undcruo- 
cralic, they cannot claim to have popular support for the 
[VcHclent’s pioclanuuion. The ])e(jple must be frankly told 
the precise reason tliai forced tlie Central Governnienl to 
take this extraordinary and drastic action on the Punjab 
administration. 

Select Committee Report on 
Constitution Bill 

The Self cL Coniniitlcc- on the ConstiuUion (Pir.^t) 
Ainerxdmonl Bill made two important ('hang(‘H in fcs- 
I'ccl of tlic amfni<]nn'rjl to Article 19 by adding the 
woul to <tiuilify “restnctioiis” t>ropow d 

In he jmy^os'al on iJie fiet'dom of ‘-peech and expiession. 
and in respect oi the rimendua.'iit to .Article 31 hv 
pnuniing that any State Legislation foi acr|ui-Uioii ol 
e‘-laj(s siiall require the as.-(ail ol the President Six 
nf tite 21 members of tlie Select C^imnnttee appendisi 
notes of dissent. They are Dr S P. Moukerjti', J’andit 
n. N. Kimzru, Sardar Ilnkum Singh, Sm Diirgabai, 
K. 'P. Sliah and Mr. Naziriiddiu Ahmed 

In his comprehen-sive note of di-ssent Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjre dealt wifli the objectiomible b ntines of 
the Amendment to Article 19 and 31 • veil as tlube 
Jiflve emerged out of the Select Committee and opposed 
i^m principle the hasty amendmeiit of the written 
Constitution without a fair trial simply beeause some 
judicial interpretations and decisions are not liked In 
the Government. 

'‘A better and 'more honourable course,’^ observed 
Dr. Mookerjee. '‘would have been not lo have a 
written Constitution at all and make Parliament the 
Supreme body.” 

Referring to Article 19, Dr Mookerjee in Ids note 
points out: ‘‘The addition of the word ‘reasonable' 
before ‘restrictions' in Article 19 (2) is a very whole¬ 
some change. It makes 19 (2) justiciable and I do not 
wish to miifimiafe the importance of this change in the 
protection of civil liberty in this country. 

“Pimdamental Rights are never absolute anywhere. 


There are limitations flowing from .-the * 
obligations and duties without which organisod 
cannot function. But these limitations should' 
be such as to take away the sutjstance from? thfiie 
rights or to curb the expression of free opinions of-the 
people, which is the very essence of a really demo¬ 
cratic Government. ITie tyranny of laws sponsored by 
a majority party may bo us oppressive as those 
arbitrarily imposed by a despot. 

“Fundamental Rights act as a deliberate check to 
this tendency. From this viewpoint, the existing 
liiiutarioris on frecKlom of speech and expression, as 
providcfl in the Gonsfituiion, are more than sufficiently 
rciitriftive /ind no frenh addition to them is justified, 
'riu: only lacuna which may be thought to exist in the 
orovisions of Fundamental Rights is that ’ the 
liriiitMljons flo not cover incitement to violence. If 
thi'j a lacuna, it may be removed; but beyond this 
there is no justifieation for forging fresh fetters. Incite- 
riK'iit to any offence is of tlie widest connotation and 
may bf abused by any Government to curb hottest 
expression of view^p 

“The terms ‘.-ecnnly of the »Slate' and ‘public 
ordei" have bef ii added and left undefined in the 
jinendment, thu.p further restricting the liberty now 
given ‘Public order’ should be definitely subject to 
the ‘eleftr and pre.^-eut danger test* that is The 
substantive evil must be extremely serious and thb 
degree of nnminonee extremely high.’ This is the 
acceptc/l interpretation of the term ‘public order* 
ev('rvwhere, particularly in the United States of 
America 

“Tlirre i- no .m^tificatjon for bringing in the 
unre-^incted provision of ‘friendly relations with 
i’orer.'n '^tate.'-^ ’ w^hicli is too wide a term and 'may 
includf' an\^ art or expresrion of free opinion 
adveisclv nffoctiug foieign States, friendly and uh^ 
fnVndly At the most, the phrase should not oxietld 
beyond defamatory^ attacks on heads of foreign Staters 
or similar acts. Government agrees to this principle, 
but is not prepared to make if clear and unambiguous 
in I lie Constitution itself 

“It should not be forgotten that many of the 
liw-m.sking powers may be exorcised by the 'State 
T^egislatures on mritters affecting people’s rights? and 
hberfirs. Tlicre may thus be conflicting approaches in 
difft'renfc Slates, influenced by local considerations at 
the will of the majority party. These laws, at Icart 
those relating to restriction of Fundamental Rights, 
should be framed by Parliament and not by the StaW 
Ivogislatiires. 

“Retrospective effect is being 'given to the lawti 
that Jiave been declared inconsistent with Article tt 
of the Constitution. This is' mo.st undeeirable and may 
theoietically clothe Government with the authority t6 
launch prosecutions for alleged offences. cdtottiSlt^d* 
during a period when the laws were void accordiojg t6 
decisions of aourts. Both the Prime Minister^ftttd^^tfah 
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Home Minister have aisfeured that this is not. Govern- 
^lents intention and instructions would be issued to 
the,State Governments accordingly if necessary. Still, 
the dangerous implication of such retrosppcti\'e provi¬ 
sion cannot be minimised. 

‘'Article 31 of the Constitution gave rise to bitter 
controversy wdien it was under dis(*assiou. The policy 
ultimately approved was to the effect that private 
property could not be exi>ropri;i,ted and that acquisi¬ 
tion of pi^perty could be made on payment of com¬ 
pensation winch should be settled by Imw The amount 
of compensation, or the pniu-iples on whicli coinpeii- 
sation should be paid, or the manner m w’hich pay¬ 
ment is to be made were left to be (h cidf'd by Legis¬ 
lative enactment according lo AiiicU' 31. It was 
further laid down that sncli l;u\s would lequire the 

President's assent. 

“Since the passing of C'oiistnuljon, .^eveial 

State Legi.slatiires have enacted law.'^ foi the abolition 
of Zaraindari. Only one of sucli laws has bei n di’clared 
invalid by the High CVuirt of Patna, not for any 
infringement of Article 31, fail for \iolation of 

Article 14 of the IVjnstitunon Ol)\'iou^ly. the' appro- 
))riatp course in such a case mu'^t be for Government 
to appeal to the Suyneine C'-ourt. and find out if tiic 
said law was actually uiicoustitulional 

“If the Supreme Court ga\f’ a veidici winch 
Government wa*^ not prepared to accept on the gri>und 
that it Avas a violation of the liasic pnnciidc of 

acquisition of piajperty loi ))ubli ■ purjuises as laid 
down in tlie (‘oiistitulion, there could have heeri a 
ju.s’tification for amending the Con.^titution in order lo 
make the poini at is'^ue clear beyond any doubt 

“Without doing thi"*. Articlr 31(A) .'‘(‘ek*^ lo 

validate' all future laws (Veii though they mju la- 
inconsistent with the provisions in the entiu' chapiei 
dealing wath Fundamental Kighbs Nothing has as yet 
happened which w'ould justify our taking away the 
jurisdiction of the Jiidiciaiy in this sweeping manner. 
Even if it is eonsiderwl nf'cessary that the Judiciary 
should have no voice w'ith regard to tlie laws foi 
abolition of Zammdaries the wording of Article 31(A) 
should be suitably modifie<l and the re.sponsibility for 
ensuring the compliance with llu; provi.'^ions of 

Article 31 in respect of this class of property should 
at least be vested in ihe Pre.sident. This will at least, 
be some guarantee that the State Legislatures follow 
a uniform policy in accordance with the principles 
laid down under Article 31 which is not propo.sod to 
be abrogated. 

“Regarding Article 31(B), it appears that some of 
the laws sought to be validated are today pending 
before the Judiciary. To include particular laws in the 
Constitution itself as valid, which have been deli- 
beratoly declared to be invalid and unconstitutional, 
is an extraordinary procedure. These law’s should, at 
least, be carefully tested by the President once again 
with A View to ensuring that none of them violates 


the provisions of the Constitution and only after this 
has been done, should the laws be declared valid. This 
alone can give the President the constitutional riglij 
to secure an amendment of such laws, where such 
amendment is called for in onler to make them co\i- 
form to our Constitution.'^ 

Dealing with the broader question of amending 
(lie (‘on.'^titution Dr. Mookerjee i»bservej: 

“The Con«tilutif)n of India wa‘> framed by the 
(.‘onstiUieiit As.scinb]y after sev^^riJ! yoars cf devoted 
labour and dclif^eiations. It has bc'^'n a trial only 

for 16 mouths. 1 do not suggest for inonrnt that 
undfr no cii(•um>tances should tin' Constitulion be 
amended within such a .short prnod. In fact, so far a.s 
the amendment ielates to any formal mailers, there 
can be no serious objoctifin lo the same. 

“But tlu- onus of proving the imperalivc' need for 
making fundamental cliango.s lie.''’ heuMly on the pro- 
])oscrs of such changes. That onus in my oi)inion, lias 
not been .«'a1isfactonly di.scharged in the present case 
'I'he procuhire ad()]»1e(l indicates how the Constitution 
IS being denied it.> inlu'nnt sanchty and .sacrodneas. 

“Tlie mam reason given for altering the provisions 
Is that th(' Judiciary has pronounced its opinion on 
.-(Uiie Ai tides affecting the validity of cerlain laws— 
opinions which are disfavoured by tlie Gnviunrncnt m 
power Incidentally, we have not been furnished, 
though Wf' repeatedly asked for it. wdth a lisi of .such 
law.s, which, having been declared invalid, have created 
<lifflcuUie« for Oo\einm(*nt. 

“We have deliberately cdotlud tlie Judiciary wuih 
the duty of ensuring that our laws <lo conform to tlie 
Consulutiori. It is e-sential that nothing should be 
done to impair th(' inde)>endnice ot the Ju<liciary, or 
to lower its prestige Goveriiiiu'nr is too impatient 
even to wait for the verdict of the Suiinme Court, 
and tilt' novel proc(’duri‘ has been followerl in declaring 
."CM'ial laws a''^ valid under the Gonstitiition which 
High Courts have pronouncKi as void or unconsti¬ 
tutional In our country under the old regime, many 
laws were fomulated which were repressive and retro¬ 
grade jn rdiaraeter. Their object in many cases was to 
restnet freedonu of the individual, or of the Press. 
Governiin'ut has made no effort to revise these laws. 
On the other hand, wii have meanwhile passe<l our 
Constitution which guarantee.s certain Fundamental 
Righf.s to ail citizens. 

“Instead of amending the "'lawless laws' and 
making their provisions consistent with the Funda¬ 
mental Rights, wo are following the strange procedure 
of adhering to such reactionary laws and changing our 
Fundamental Rights as to make such laws valid and 
eonstifiitional. 

“Changes in Fundamental Rights affecting freedom 
of speech and expression have been proposed, 
curtailing them in material respects. To dS so without 
giving the public the fullest opportunity to express 
their views thereon and to hurry the enactment through 
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'ai the fag-end of Parliament's life, when after aix 
months, the first General Elections under the new 
Constitution will be hold, naturall}^ give rise to serious 
misgivings in public mind and arc considered improper 
'arifl arbitrary.” 

Nehru s Speech on the Amended Bill 

Moving for consideration of the select Committee’s 
report, 8ri Nehru said tliat the Committee, 

in its deliberations had found a common ground, 
greater than had been expected. The committee had 
approacliecJ the question, not in any partisan spirit 
but ill a spirit ot attc’inpting to reach an undcr- 
Ktaiufliig. An a(l(‘mi)i had been made to use a 
language v.liich would give effect to their intiuitions. 

lie had already slated tliat the amendments put 
lorwaril only clarified and amplified the clauses but 
did not change any part of llie Constitution. The 
contention, that only 10 nionllis had pass(?d since the 
Constitution began working and it should not, there¬ 
fore, b(' amended, had no bearing. 

If I here was n necessity for amendment, il did 
not matter whetliei the (’onst it ul.ion had be^-n 
working for 16 weeks, 16 months or 16 yeais No 
doubt, they would br* in a better position to .ludga 
after 16 yejirs, but “we shall all be dead.” If the 
amendriKUit w’as iif'cessarv the time* and period did 
not count, .it all 

Refcrnng t(» the “relatively minor amendments” 
io (h(' Constitution proposcnl. Sri Nehru said if 
nfcessjuy he \va>s willing to change the plirfi'^eology 
lifTe and there to niab^ thi* jinsilion clear. 

Referring 1o the ainenduKau to Aiiicle 15 *Sii 
Nehru said that by an oversight they had forgotten 
to cover in the original Rill Artn'le 2ft(2) also Th(\\ 
had inteiidid to say that in the original Bil! but had 
left it out “unfortunately due to a slight eri'Or.” 

Putting in Article 29(2), Sri Nehru claimed, “It 
is not an after-tlionght. It is to remove an error, foi 
wliich 1 lake full re.s]mnsiulity ” Many eminiml 
peopli' co’isiderKl that in the particular context 
considf'rrd by them. Article 29(2) would not affect 
at all. But bncau'^(' certain doubts had arisen 
in people's minds, il was tliought that the doubt 
sliould be removed 

Explaining “the basic appioaeli of the Govern¬ 
ment to this problem.” Sri Nc'hru .said that the Madras 
Government IhkI issued A.G.O. making resrrv'ations 
for certain classes and cominimities 

A Meml>c'r: “For all classes and communities” 
The Madras Higli ('lourt, Sri Nehru continued, had 
declared that the G. 0. was not in order He did not 
challenge the right of the High C'ourt and indeed 
from a ccrtaii^ point of view' their argument was .sound. 
If communities ns such were brought into the picture, 
it did go against certain explicit and implicit provisions 
of the Constitution. 
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Nevertheless, Sri Nehru continued, ^bey coulii 
forget the existing situation. For a variety of ci^ises 
fur which tlie present generation was not to bbiiQUe 
“there are groups and classes of individuals, and com* 
muni ties if you like, who are backward in many waya 
—economically, socially and educationally.” 

If these people w'ere to be encouraged, something 
special had to be done for them. There was no dotiibt 
that all individuals were not equal and the State 
could not mak(‘ them equal. But every individual 
should be given equal opportunity. If anything came 
m the w'ay of this objective, it must be removed. It 
was true, as one member had pointed out in his 
miDuto of dissent, that 80 per cent of the ciountry's 
population wore backward. But tliat could not be a 
rea>uri foi their keeping quiet and not tackling the 
problem. 

When thf' Go\eminent tried to tackle the problem 
they w'crc told tlial .some provisions of the Constitution 
dealing with eimality and non-discrimination were 
corning in the way Wlien they tried to remove 
inequality, they had (o change the present statu.s and 
ije(‘es.sarily it involved some kind of discrimination. 
If this argument was correct, tliere could be no major 
('hange in the ataliis quo at all. 

The .M'cjetv was divided into a large number of 
gioups, casie.s and religious communities. Apart from 
tin* leligiou.s or plnlo'^ophical aspects, I hose fissures and 
divisions must be removed These division.^ were 
gradually disappearing and there were no hard and fast 
dividing line.s now. 

One had to .«?trike a balance between the existing 
.slate of things and the objectives. They had to be 
ivalishc and fiml a middle wa> 

The ^lelfw^l Committee liad discaissed the matter 
and no member of the Select (Viinniittee was opposed 
to giving speci.al facilitie.s for the barkw'ard classes. 
Rut .^oine members were afraid that the provision 
might he abused and utilise<l foi the accentuation of 
caste and communal division whiefi they .sought to do 
away with. The Committee had found a middle way. 
The Committee had expres.«!(Hl the view that the 
provision was nni likely to be and could not be mis¬ 
used by any Government. There could, of course, l>e 
no guarantee that the provisions could not be misused 
or used m an undf^suable way. They could only create 
comlitioiis in which it could not be mi.sused. 

Sri Nehru said: “So far as we are concerned, may 
I .say that certain members, inclu<ling the Chief 
Minister of Madras, have assured us that they realise 
our diffiiMilties and apprpci.ate them and they have 
derire to function in the way people fear. I would 
commend the amendment to the House.” 

As regards the law^s which the amendment to 
Article 19(2) would revive Sri Nehru said that ulti¬ 
mately. the matter could only be decided by the courts. 
The amendment tried to remove a certain obstruction 
create>l by court interpretations. : 
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•' ?6i* instali(‘e,' there Was Section 153, wJiich dealt 
with promotion of hatred and enmity bpt.vv(‘cn com- 
mnWties. Certainly, if the amendment was pas::e<l, 
preaching of communal hatred could bo dealt with. 

Then there was law relating to sedition. The law 
was highly objectionable and obnoxious and for both 
pi*actlcal and historical reasons. It should have no 
place in any law the House might frame. The sooner 
that was got rid of, the better. 

‘We may, in dealing with this paitieiilai matter, 
deal with it in other and more limited ways, as every 
country does, but as it is. it should have no place. All 
of us have had enough experience of it in a variety of 
ways. Quite apart from the logic of the situation, all 
our urges are against it. I do not myself think that 
the rhanges that W'e are bringing about vahdat<‘s 
that thing to a very large extent.’’ 

Many people, said Sri iVehru, had ^aid that the Preb.s 
Law.s En([uiry Commit lee’s recommendations had beenj 
rejected in tolo hy C^veinmenl. The fact of the uiatleT 
was that many of these recommendations became com¬ 
pletely pointless if the interpretation of certain eoiirls wa** 
correct. The Committee’s lecomincndations could only be 
considered after passing this amendment. Personally I 
fell that in some? matters the Commitiee weni rather far 
and in others did not go far enough. 

Sri Nehiu said that any dcMte u» curb or restrain the 
freedom of the Press, generally speaking, was a feeling 
which wa5! far from the minds of Government That, of 
course, was no excuse if the words used in the amend¬ 
ment had that effect. Nevertheless, he would repeat that 
there was no desire to curb or restrain the fr eedom ol 
the Pres<. “We are dealing wilh a particular situation, 1 
think a difficult situation, which grow-n more difficult for 
a variety of reasons, national and international.” It wusi 
not in terms of curbing the Press but in these wider terms 
that the a.mendinent was proposed. 

The Government of India. Sii Nehru said, did not 
wish any Slate Government to take unfair advantage m 
any advantage of this amendment to curb the freedom <d 
the PrcP'*, goneraliy .^peaking. 

Great exception had been taken to some of the addi- 
titnal phrases in Article 19(2) hut the Select Commiltee 
had made a major change be introducing the word 
^‘reasonable.” which made the issue patently justifiable. 
As a matter of fact, even if the word “reasonable” was not 
there, it was often to the courts tu interfere if some fan¬ 
tastic thing was done. Certainly, the introduction ol the 
'word “reasonable’^ gave the couit direct authority to 
consider this matter. 

The word “reasonable” was not pul in at an early 
isiage Because Government wished to avoid, not so much 
the.oourts coming into the picture to give their inter¬ 
pretation, hut to avoid excess of litigation which might 
hold everything up and create menial confusion in people's 
inind at a time when such confusion might do great 
^injuxr to the State, 

“So far as 1 am concerned and so long as 1 have 


anything to do,” said Sri Nehru, “I can assure you thaf; 
you can criticise the foreign policy of my Government or 
the foreign policy of any country to the utmost limit, I 
may like it or dislike it but nobody will be allowed to come 
in your way,” Sri Nehru added. 

“But suppose you do something which seems to us to 
incite to war, do you think we ought to remain quiet and 
wait for that war to come? I am sure no country will do 
that. We cannot imperil the safety of the whole nation in, 
the name of some fancied freedom, which puts an end to 
^ all freedom. Naturally, wc would like ^ou not to indulge 
in defamatory attacks on leading foreign personalities. 
That is never good. But in regard to any policy, you 
can criticise it to the utmost limit, if you like, either 
our policy or any other country's policy.” 

He had “complete, hundred per cent” sympathy for 
Srimati Durgubais argument that any law passed under 
this head should be made by Parliament alone and not by 
the Stale. But he was told that theie were certain legal 
difficulties in the way. 

As a nialtcT of fact, he said, thf' Central and Stale 
Governments today had, iiaturiilly, a good deal of power 
and if they misbehaved, they could do mischief in a hun¬ 
dred ways. Ultimately, the only check was the check of 
that paiLiciilar Government falling out with Parliament or 
the people and being pushed out. “The only check ia 
that you should choose the right persons who ar.* bkely 
to behave in a reasonable and wi^^e way.” 

As regards the piovision for validating 7 .amindari 
legislation, .Sri Nehru said, “If we delay in dealing with 
the agrarian problem, we have delayed, we will gel 
entangled in all manner of difficulties out of wdiich wc 
might not be able to extiicate ourselves, quite apart from 
its intimate relationship v/ith the food jirobleni. There 
is a fair amount of litigation and in fact il is due to that 
litigation that some of these difficulties have arisen. 

‘T cannot blame people wlio go to the law-courts to 
gel such protection as they think m'ly be given to them. 
But I would like to put to them and io others that their 
security ultimately lies in a stable economic system, not in 
ihe law-courts or in anything cLscv If there is lack of 
peace between the vast agrarian population and them, then 
they hove no Rccurity, Then the system cannot continuf, 
It just does not matter what the fundamental rights nuy 
say or the Con.slitution may say or the courts may say, 
bf’cause then you arrive at a revolutionary situation which 
ignores all these things. ^ 

“For my part, 1 would advise on the one side the 
State Governments concerned that if this amendment iq 
passed and they have a certain power to go ahead with 
law.s they have already made, they should exercise that 
power with restraint and wisdom. They ^ould examine ' 
any hard cases that come to them and we shall help them 
in examining nnd dealing with them. They should, if 
necessary, amend their laws here and thei;e, so as to deal 
with those hard cases because nobody wants injustice or 
hardship. But the fact remains that when you change a 
social system or an agrarian system, the burden must fall 
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. oa somebody. I should like the representatives of the 
zamindars also to look upon it from the point of view of 
mot trying to get something from prolonged litigation. 
They may gain a point here or there hut the only party 
ft) gain will be the lawyers/’ 

Sri Hanumanthaiya: It is the judicial system that isl 
responsible and not any particular individual or class. 

Sri Nehru: I know that. 1 am not blaming anybody. 
It is always the system, or lack of system sometimes, that 
is responsible. 

ConslitiUion Bill Passed * 

The Constitution (First) Amendment Bill was passed 
by Parliament on June 2, by a majority of 228 against 20 
vot(?s. Three members of the A.-l.N.E.C., namely, Lala 
Deslibandhu Gupta, Sri Rumnaih Goenka and Sir B. Shiva 
Rao lemained neutral. At the third reading of the Bill 
Covcinmcnl accepted one amendment by Sri Kamath that 
non-Indians should not be appointed as Chief Justice or 
a judge of the Supreme Court. The I^w Minister an¬ 
nounced tliat government would appoint a committee with^ 
retiied High Couit Judges to consiiler wlial laws have to 
be adapted or modified in terms of Article 372 af the 
Constitution. 

“'IJinduslan Hamara” 

These words formed the burden of IqbaFs 
‘^national'' soug It has been a<loi)led as their name 
and their w’ar-cry by a lU'W’ political paily the birth 
of wdiicli was announced from Pakistan’s capital, 
Karachi, on May 3 last. The Prpbs Trmt of India 
sent this nevws on that date summarizing the party 
objectives and jairpO'^es. Wr puldisli it below: 

“Hindustan Ilamara Patty, a new political 
parly hn'iiual m Karachi, announced last night that 
it intended to extend the principles of Islamic 
tolerance from the Himalayas Cape Comorin and 
from Lhe Hay of Btuigal to the Arabian Sea. 

‘Tn a 1,0(K)-\vord manifesto the new party 
declared : ‘We are against aggression of all kinds, 
and our policy is a policy of conquest by peace, 
through spread of the gospel of love and equal 
frocKlom for all regardless of caste or creed.' 

“Ref(Tring to the nvent announcement of 
Hindu Mahasabha that its aim was to ‘asdmilate 
into Hinduism all minority religions' the manifesto 
said : ‘Hindu rule over Bharat has become a 
menace, not merely to Bharat’s non-Hindu popu¬ 
lation hut to all mankind. No civilised Government 
permits such language to be spoken, but the 
Government of Qharat allow^a it to be spoken wdth 
impunity.’ 

'‘It was therefore apparent, the manifesto 
stated, that although the subcontinent had been 
freed from the domination of alien British imperia¬ 
lists, large sections of people wcitr not yet really 
free. They still remained to be liberated, and such 
liberation could not bo accomplished except through 
extension of the principles of Islamic tolerance. 

“Alleging that the minorities of Bharat, parti¬ 
cularly Muslims, continued to be persecuted as a 
matter of deliberate policy, the manife.sto declared: 
‘Encouraged by this attitude of the Government of 
Bharati dastardly communal elementa represented 


by the Hindu Mahasabha and 11. 6. are 
bolder and bolder in expressing their naked abd 
barbarous designs.^ ' 

“It added: ‘It is not our .stand that our pro- 
gramme for completion of liberation of 
should be achieved necessarily through force of anns. 
Our party’s aim is not to advocate armed inter¬ 
vention in the cause of civilisation, except as the 
last resort. We shall first strive to explore appro¬ 
aches to the conscience of civilised mankind, so that 
free nations of the world may mobilise their efforts^ 
diplomatic and otherwise, to prevent Bharat from 
relapsing into a land of medieval barbarism. Our 
part will further be to advocate that Pakistan shotild 
abandon the policy of silent neutrality in face of 
developing peril which threatens to engulf Muslims, 
Christians, Zoroastrians, Sikhs and even Scheduled 
Castes in the neighbouring countiy’." 

We know' how Iqbal’s words are being used by 
Pukistanis. Tiie following letter published in a recent 
issue of the Allahabad Leader shows that Iqbal's 
“.>piritiiali.sm” has been pcrvertcxl by materialists to 
serve and advance their own particular interests. His 
use of the words “Momiu” and “Kafir” were utilised 
by Muslim Leaguers to poison Hmdu-Muslim 
relations. Even now these are so misused. The 
Leaders comment is a pointer to it. This is the 
danger of giving out the “two-nations” message, as 
Iqbal did. 

Sir,—^Lct me refer to your note ‘Enter the 
TTlcma' appearing in the Leader of February 8, 
regarding the code of fundamental principles of the 
Islamic state of Pakistan, framed by a conference 
of Ultmias which recently met at Karachi. Due to 
the principles of the code that a Hindu cannot 
become the Governor-General of Pakistan, your 
remarks must have been relished by all, but as, in 
this connection, a quotalion from Iqbal's poetry 
has been wTongly interpreted, I think it should not 
go unsaid. The quotation along with your 
comment runs iis follows: 

* Kafir Id veh pahehnn Id afaq men gum hai, 

Momiyi ki ych pahehan ki gum us men hain afaqi 
Tn other word.-^ Hindus and Muslims belong 
to two different species.’ 

Iqbal being a staunch spiritualist, has very 
strongly condemned materialism in his works. In 
the above linos he simply makes a distinction 
between a spiritualist and a materialist by calling 
the former a Moniin and the latter a Kafir. There 
is no question of Hindu and Muslim. The concep¬ 
tion of Momin in the poetry of Iqbal is that of an 
ideal and perfect man. Kafir represents just the 
opposite of it. Thus, according to Iqbal, the wordy 
‘Momin’ and ‘Kafir' do not necessarily mean 
Muslim and Hindu, respectively. A Musalman can 
be a Kafir and a Kafir can be a Musalman, Iqbal 
says: i 

Agar ho uhq to hai Kufr bhi Musalmani, 

Nd ho to mard-e^Mxtsahnan bhi Kaf/r-^Zindi/i. 

—Abu Muhammad, the University, Allahabad. 

U.S.A. and Kashmir 

Since the withdrawal of British power from Dadia 
the healthy process of denunciation is being denied to 
us. Of course, there are "candid" frienda in,Britain 
who lose no opportunity to have a fling at Ul, at OUf 
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*socio-«polilical morality. This they are constrained to 
do^on the sly. For, they also value India’s member¬ 
ship of the Ckimmonwealth. 

We have got used to these antics. India’s new 
status in the comity of modern nations appears, 
however, to have had a restraining influence on 
foreign pen and tongue. And we must cuIUvate the 
habit of being thankful for small mercies like this. In 
this connection we should mention Miss Margaret 
Bourke-White who as Lifes special correspondent had 
passed years in India during the ISccond World War 
and has written a book named IIal]~way to Freedom^ 
in which she has recorded her impressions of the great 
leaders of India and Pakistan. 

Naturally enough, we turned to Miss Bourke- 
White’s impressions of the creator and dictator of 
Pakistan. 

Miss Bourke-White had been present at Now Delhi 
during the Cabinet Mission’s abortive negotiations. 
She does not appear to have come into personal 
contact with the Muslim League leader. But very soon 
after August 15, 1947, she betook heiself to Karachi, 
made friends with Miss Fatima Jinnah and through 
her somehow mamiged to be accommodated in the 
Government House, under the same roof with the 
Quaid-e-Azam, j^o to say. Tims we find her 'interview¬ 
ing” him, and he appeared to have unburdened himself 
so far as it was possible for a man of his unbending 
nature to do so. One of the earliest of these interviews 
is recorded in pages 92-99. The report show'e<l how the 
mind of the Pakistani, leader and followers, had been 
moving. Miss Bourke-White asked the leader: 

“Did he hope lo enlist technical or financial 
assistance from America ? 

‘“America needs Pakistan more than Pakistan 
needs America,’ was Jinnah’s reply. ‘Pakistan is 
the pivot of the world, as we are placed/ ho re¬ 
volved his long forefinger in bony circleff—^the 
frontier on which the futjire position of the world 
revolves.’ He leaned toward me, dropping his voice 
to a confidential note. ‘Russia,* confided Mr. Jmnah, 

‘is not so very far away’.” 

Miss Bourke-White refers later on to Pakistani 
officialdom echoing the Jinnah “thesis”; they put eager 
questions to her : “Surely America will build up our 
army?”—“Surely America would give us loans to keep 
Russia from walking in 7” And her criticism of this 
eagerness was subtle: “I wondered if the Quaid-e-Azara 
considered his new State only as an armoured buffer 
between opposing major powers." 

This appreciation of world politics by the Pakistani 
leaders appears to have recommended itself to TJS.A.’s 
ruling classes. And the world suspicion is valid which 
suggests that Pakistan has been able to cash in the 
"pivot of the world” position of hers. The Indian 
public are, therefore, more than justified in feeling that 
US.A.’s doings over Kashmir had something to do with 
the realization by Washington that Pakistan would be 
snore amenable to her influence. Mise Bourke-White’e 


interpretation of the Pakistani thesis is of value in 
guiding India in Indo-American relations. Apart from 
this postulate of post-1947 politics, the United States 
has floundered in her food negotiations. It is a great 
pity. 

Mis^s Bourke-White describes from her close-up 
acciiuiintance with men and vromen in Karachi that “lesg 
than three months after Pakistan became a nation 
Jiunah’s olympian assurance had strangely withered." 
1'he Qu:iid-o-Azam was afflicted wi^li “a bad cold,” to 
quote official communiqiios. ^ 

“But only those closest to him knew that 
'cold’ was accompanied by paralysing inability 
to make even the smallest decisions, by sudden 
silences striped with outbursts of irritation, by a 
spiritual numbness concealing something close to 
panic underneath. ..." 

“. . . .the 'Great Leader’ himself could not 
fail to know that all was not well in his new 
creation. . . . The separation from the main body 
of India had been in many ways an unrealistic 
one.” 

Mi.ss Bourke-White has suggested a reason for this 
“spiritual numbness.” Slie thinks that “the blow that 
finally broke his spirit struck at the very name of 
Pakistan.” , the K was missing”—Kashmir had 

not fallen into the elaborate Pakistani trap. 

“With the beginning of this torturing anxiety 
over Kashmir, the Quaid-e-Azams seige of bad 
colds began, and then his dismaying withdrawal 
into himself." 

The idealists who ruled India in those fateful 
months did not have this picture of the Pakistani 
leader. They were too good to take advantage of such 
knowledge, even if it had been available. History 
mi gilt have been different. ‘ 

Sino-Tibetan Agreement 

The 17-point agreement between China and Tibet 
signed on May 23 provides that the Tibetan people shall 
unite and drive out “imperialist and aggressive forces" 
from Tibet, according to the text of the agreement. 

These points, as given by the official New China News 
Agency, are : 

“The Tibetan people shall unite and drive out ^ 
imperialist and aggressive forces from Tibet so that 
Tibetan people shall return to the big family of the 
motherland—^the People’s Republic of China, 

The local Government of Tibet shall actively assist 
the People 8 Liberation Army to enter Tibet and consoli¬ 
date the natural defences. 

In accordance with the policy towards nationalities! 
laid down in the common programme of the Chinese 
People s Political Consultative Conference, the Tibetan^ 
people have the right of exercising regional autonomy 
under the unified leadership of the Central People’s! 
Government. 

The Central authorities will not alfcr the existing 
political system in Tibet. The Central authorities will 
also not alter (be estabUsbed status, functions and powera 





x)f the Dalai Lama* Officials of various ranks shall hold 
* office as usual. 

The established status, functions and powers of the 
Panchcn Lama shall be maintained. 

' By the established status, functions and powers of the 
Dalai Lama and of the Panchcn Lama are meant the 
status and powers of the 13ih Dalai Lama and of the 
9th Panchen Lama when they were in friendly and ami¬ 
cable relations with each other. 

The policy of freedom of religious belief laid down 
in the common programme of the Chinese People's Poli¬ 
tical Consultative Conference shall be carried out. The* 
religious beliefs, customs and habits of the Tibetan people 
shall be respected and Lama monasteries shall be pro¬ 
tected. The Central authorities will not effect a change 
in the income of the monasteries. 

Tibetan troops shall be reorganised step by step into 
the People's Liberation Army and become a pari of the 
national defence forces of the People’s Republic of China. 

The spoken and written language and school educa¬ 
tion, etc., of the Tibetan nationality shall be developed 
step by slep in acconlance with the actual condilions in 
Tibet. 

Tibetan agiicuhure, livestock raising, industry and 
commerce shall be developed slep by step, and the people’^ 
livelihood shall be improved step by step in accordance 
with ilie actual condilions in Tibet. 

In matters related to various reforms in Tibet there 
will be no compulsion on the part of the Ccnual autho¬ 
rities. The local Government of Tibet should carry out 
reforms of its oun. accord and when the people raise 
demands for rcfoim they shall be solved by means of 
consultation with the leading personnel of Tibet. 

In so far as former pro-imperialist and pro-Kuomin- 
tang officials resolutely sever relations with imperialism 
and the Kuomintang and do not engage in sabotage or 
resistance, they may continue to hold office irrespective 
of their past. 

The People’s Liberation Army entering Tibet shall 
abide by all the above terms.” 

Bharat Governmeni’s reaction to this agreement ap- 
Kars to verge on indi/Ierence, though they feel that the 
Tibetan Government has “signed away” their “autonomy” 
Jjy it. Historic necessity, to us<? a new fashionable phrase, 
will compel us to hear from Lhasha in the near future 
more of its consequences. 

Iran’s Oil and Iran’s Islam 

The grievances of the Iranian people arc grounded 
on national policies which we sympathize with. But 
the way in which fanatic ^‘Fadaiyan Islam” has been 
exploiting these are taking it to an international crisis. 
This is what the “Dar-ul Islam” Party of Indonesia 
have been doing. Their tactics are similar. The follow¬ 
ing reported by a United Press of America reporter 
holds the rftirror to the truth of this statement of 
ours. It was cabled from Teheran on May 12 last : 

j^eyed Mojtaba Nawab Safavi,^ leader of 
Fadaijran Islam/ tht powarful organisation rsa- 


ponsible for the death of Prime Minister A|i Bi^ 
mara said today that there were still others •wht 
must be pushed down the incline to hellV^ # 
'‘Safari said he could wiekj greater influeiKJe 
over the Iranian Communists than Josef Stalin* 

'1 sat on the floor of a mud hut in lie out¬ 
skirts of Teheran and listened for three hours, 
while this 27-ycar-old devotee of Islam denounced 
Razmara as a 'traitor serving the British, the 
Russians and the Americans. It was two ounces of 
gun-powder which forced patriotism out of our 
Chamber of Deputies.* 

“My secret meeting with Safari wag arranged 
by one of his followers by telephone, I was 
driven in a black automobile to a remote district 
of Southern Teheran. The drive lasted 45 
minutes. During that time, I was asked to keep 
niy eyes fixed to the floor. I was unable to 
hlcntify our final destination. After leaving the 
car we walked for 35 minutes, through winding 
alleys betwe^en low-roofed mud huts jostling 
among silent veiled women and many donkeys. 
At an yellow door, my escort gave a secret knocks 
A figure in a black cloak and a red fez opened the 
door slightly and scrutinized us. 

“There was an exchange of secret pa^ords. 
Then I was bidden to enter after removing my 
shoes to meet a slight, blue-gowned smiling young 
man wilh a wispy beard and a moustache and a 
gleam in liis eyes, 

“Tliis is the first time I have spoken to any 
foreign correspondent,** he said. “I want to tell 
you that the world power of Islam is far greater 
than some believe. No one believed our most 
precious possession—oil—would be returned to us, 
but the will and sacrifice of our brother, Khalil 
Tahmas«ebi brought this about.** 

“His voice rose as he launched into a tirade 
against his rival leader, Hassom Kasham, whom 
ho accused of betraying Islam. 

‘T know they have incited the police to arrest 
me, but they will not be able to do it. There are 
5,000 people who would immediately give their 
lives at my command. I have hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of followers. 'Fadaiyan Islam* means those 
devoted and ready to be sacrificed for Islam.** 

I .asked, “Has Your Eminence other persons 
on your list?** 

He cut in quickly, 'There arp quite a few 
who must be pushed down the incline to hell. 
Anyone opposed to our ideals will be exterminated. 
We may act soon against some.” 

“I asked Safavi whether he had personally 
instructed his followers to kill Razmara. 

'Tea, but they themselves Lad the will from 
their own holy goal.** 

“The interview ended after midnight. 

The Fadaiyan Islam leader has been arrested since. 
And the oil crisis has assumed dangerous proportions. 

Incidentally this crisis high-lights the ihrce-decade 
long policy of British permanent officialdom that was 
pro-Islamic in the main. It is the British conservative 
that has created this Frankenstein, 

Malan vs. Malan 

The torch-light processioa of the “Servioemea*' 
headed by Group Captaia Malan aad the Boe^ veteran 
Commandant de la Key which was lield on the 
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May last in protest against the Malan Government’s 
racial policy has brought out the fact that not even 
Boer citizens of the Union of South Africa are agreed 
on the policy that in their name is being pursued by 
the Malan Government with such disastrous conse¬ 
quences to its citizc?ns—^bkick, white, and “coloured/’ 
African, European and Asian. 

The torcli-light rally led to street fighting in which 
the white coustabularj^ used their arms against their 
white citizens. Malan (junior) was a pilot during the 
“Battle of Britain” days. Feelings appear to be 
reaching a now intensity through which Group Captain 
Malan was hoard to hurl abuses on Dr. Daniel Malan’s 
Party, the Nationalist Party, describing it vm being 
composed of men who “had pinned their faith in a Nazi 
Victory.” Words like these must have been exchanged 
exposing a “deepening cleavage within the white popu¬ 
lation itself”, to quote the words of the London 
Economist, 

In one of the issues of the same weekly a letter 
written during May last by Basil Davidson giving his 
impression of a recent tour, the following words occur: 
“It is very clear to me, declared General Hertzog in a 
much-remembered speech in 1032 that this was one of 
the most foolish attitudes the whites could adopt to 
drive the coloured people to the enemies of the 
Europeans . . Tlirs is what has beem hajipening 
as the Malan (junior) demonstration proves. 

The Indian attitude was indicated in a despatch 
published in the Allahabad Leader on 15th May last: 

“Now that the South African Government has 
promulgated the Group Areas Act which is designed to 
redistribute the different races of the Union into 
territorially segregated compartments, it faces the 
gigantic task of putting the measure into practice. 

A major and immediate roshufiling of peoples is not 
contemplated by Dr. Dongc*s, Minister of the Interior, 
an architect of this plan which is unprecedented in 
modern times. Rather will it shape itself in the form 
of a gradual weeding out and replacement taking many 
years to accomplish. 

Many areas in the Union already conform roughly 
to the race pattern desired by the Government. Most 
small country towns have their white areas separated 
from the African and coloured locations. In such 
towns, the coloureds or Africans rarely live in the 
same street or even in the same neighbourhood as the 
whites, unless they be domestic servants. 

Borne cities, however, especially the older ones, such 
as DuAan and Cape Town, present fantastically 
complicated problems to the Administrators of the 
Group Areas Scheme. Of those, Cape Town will be 
the toughest of all the nuts to crack. That is why 
Cape Town has been given two years’ grace before 
•zoning’ takes place there. 

As the mother city of iSouth Africa, Cap© Town 
has gr(»wn up a ‘mixed’ city. In the heavily populated 
older diltrictf eolpured people live aide ^ aide with 


whites. Even in smart suburbs like Kenilworth and 
Rondeboscli, there are streets of coloured houses which 
back on to the large houses of wealthy whites. Busi¬ 
ness men’s villas overlook shabby hovels in whicli 
coloured families havo lived for generations. In su'jh- 
areas either thr whit(?s or the coloureds will presumably 
have to move out, dependiug theoretically on which 
race .prcponderntc.s. In such suburbs nobody is in any 
doubt as to who will go. 

The first concrete reaction to ^his uncertainty is 
coming from estate agents and auct^ncers who report 
diminishing sales of property. Sohin are expressing 
fears of a comi)lelc breakdown in business in the near 
future. They say that transfers of property between 
members of difff'rniii races are likely to ceaac altogether 
until it is osiablislied which areas are to be white and 
which coloured. A special meeting of estate agents is 
to be held soon to discuss the whole vexed question.” 

“For The Enemy No Compromise^* 

MacArthiirs successor as U.N.O, Supreme Com¬ 
mander in Korea, General Mathew Ridgeway, has 
given the best estimate of the stalemate in Korea as 
he said at a Tokyo Press Conference on May 30 last 
that “for tlie ciiciny no compiomise: for us no clioi'^e.” 
This opinion deflates many of the victories tliat are 
being annouiK^ed from Korea and Tokyo, and of the 
Nortli Korean Cnmmimist Army being fought to a 
stand-still. Tins interpretation of ours gains added 
strength or plausibility from what two American war 
comincntators said on “What is wrong with the U. S. 
Anny?” 

Garrett Underhill and Ronald Schiller have pom'n 
blistering remarks on the denizens of the “Pentagon.” 

“Tim flight of our troops before Chinese peasant 
soldiers in Korea last November was a disgrace 
by American arms since Northern troops 
cut and ran at the first “Battle of Bull Rim” in 
1861. The question we have been asking ourselves 
in bewilderment ever since is: TIow could it have 
happened?’ 

“The disease can be called ‘military-mindedness.’ 
It is a kind of creeping paralysis that tends to make 
an army bureaucratic, inefficient, hide-bound and 
introvert, absorbed in itself and forgetful of 
only reason for existence—to prepare to fight its 
nation’s enemies. 

“The campaign in Korea had two strikes against 
it from the start because our jnilitary leaders have 
not tried to understand the nature of the enemy 
and the war he will fight. 

“For five years the armed forces of the United 
States have had no other function than to prepare 
for war. Rarely have we had available so much 
information about the military forces of potential 
enemies. 

“When the leaders of our armed forces sat down 
to decide how the next war would be fought, the 
two memories uppermost m their minds were the 
atom bomb and America’s industrial ability to turn 
out immense (juantitics of super weapons of every 
descripticto. ' * 

*^0buamtd by these dassliog and lethal new 
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‘, weapons, they built almost our entire militaiy 
. strategy around them . . . 

^ “Such was the suicidal naivete of our military 
' leaders that a spokesman dismissed the possibility 
of large-scale Chinese intervention in Korea with 
* ffie assertion: ‘The Chinese undoubtedly would 
not commit big land forces without ‘clobbering' us 
from the air first. We will know right away—and 
not from a couple of prisoners—if they do come 
ihto this war I' 

“What hope was there for a victory by an 
army that believed there was only one way to %ht 
a war—its way? We can be sure that the Russians, 
like the Chinese, will not wage the next war 
according to our well-publicised plans if they can 
possibly help it. They will make every effort to 
neutralise the effect of our best weapons and force 
us to fight the war on their terms. 

“And in its concentration on material strength, 
the military had neglected the human element. 
Combat fatigue was abnormally high, a sure sign 
that men were not ready for combat. It is significant 
that the Marines, less material-minded, gained twice 
the ground their Army neighbours did in their 
initial battle and at Chinju, against greater 
opposition.^' 

‘Island of Sanity* 

The World Interpreter (New York) of March 19 
last published the following : 

“Uruguay's well-deserved repute for democracy 
and freedom is jjaying off. It is the only country of 
South America, and one of the few in the world, 
without coumpulsory military service. It has only a 
small standing army, and only two warships. It is 
nevertheless respected by all nations the world around. 

Uruguay’s government is so well established and 
its economy so settled that' altliough it is going along 
with worldwide inflation, money from both North and 
South America, as well as from Europe, i.s flowing in 
for investm(mt. The Uruguayan peso has gone up 
steadily in value for a year, and at an accelerated rate 
as world conditions have grown worse. Informed 
observers believe Uruguay is destined to be the 
Switzerland of the Western Hemisphere, both in its 
financial and its democratic aspects.^' 

^^Independent Naga State** 

^ The setting-up of claims in this behalf is an 
indication of what Shree Rajagopalachari is faced with. 
And 100-years’ policy of drift cannot, we know, be 
set right in four years. But our astute Home Minister 
should take note. We are not able to share the 
alarmist interpretation of a Bombay contemporary of 
ours. It is quoted below. Assam’s administration since 
August, 1947, has been easy-going in the main. 

“In setting-up an ‘Independent Naga State’ as a 
term of reference for a plebiscite, the Naga tribe of 
Assam has advanced a claim which is extravagant and 
unwarranted. The Naga National Council, which hat' 
proposed to take the plebiscite, has allowed its ambi¬ 
tion to manage the tribal affairs, to soar too high. It 
bas carried the fissiparous tendency, which has gathered 
momentum foUowini the ettaiument of freedom, far 



beyond the persistent demand for the formation of^ 
linguistic provinces. When the country has .attained 
complete freedom from foreign domination and nae 
acquired the status of a sovereign State, it is for the 
Nagas to inquire, from their leaders, which ie the 
power from which they have been asked to seek in^ 
dependence. Have they realised the implications and 
consequences of the fantastic demand made in their 
name? Perhaps they are led away by the tpromises 
made to them by their leaders in whose control the 
,Naga National Council seems to have been for the 
time being. 

“'I'he Constitution has made far-reaching provi¬ 
sions for the administration and development of the 
schedulod tribes of Assam. The ultimate aim of these 
proN isions is to pull out, in course of time, these tribes 
fj'om flic extreme state of backwardness to which they 
were mercilessly relegated. Since the Constitution has 
been m force throughout the country it is for the 
Government of India to make sure that the provisions 
relating to the tribal areas of Assam have been im¬ 
plemented effectively. The demand for a plebiscite 
made by tlie Naga National Council is a signal to the 
Goveriiiiient to .shake off its complacency towards the 
tribal areas of Asoam and to think seriously whether 
any region or a tribal group can arrogate to itself the 
right to seek independence. Obviously the demand 
for a plebiscite amounts to a subversive movement 
and, as such, it must be taken serious notice of.” 

The Calcutta Hindmthan Standard's fecial re¬ 
presentative writing from Kohima on May 4 last 
throws further light on the various facts : 

“The main problem of the Nagas, as I could study 
during my four-day intensive tour of the Naga Hills, 
is that they are afraid of losing their identity as a 
distinct people with a separate culture. In course of 
my long talks with prominent, Naga leaders like 
Messrs. Pliizu, Vi.sar, Vieha, Satsu, Vikrulie and others 
I could gather that they have no feelings of animosity 
against other Indians. 

“A thinking section of the educated Nagas told 
mo that the situation is still not hopeless and an 
amicable and satisfactory arrangement could still be 
arrived at if Central Ministers like Sri Rajagopalachari 
and Sri Sriprakasa, in whom the vast majority of 
Nagas have confidence, come to Naga Hills and have 
a heart to heart talk with the local people. 

“But tlie Nagas frankly say that they have no 
confidence in the Ministers of the Aasam Government 
who arc alleged to have offended the Nagas by 
belittling them and by putting out threats of punitive 
action. It is difficult to gather how far these allegations 
are tnie, but one thing seems to be clear that the 
local administration, somehow or other, failed to catch 
the imagination of the Nagas ” 

The North-East Frontier Problem ^ 

In the last issue of this Review we indioatiSi tite 
many influences, penonal and imp^sonal, that ham bnw 
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.creating difficulties for the Indian Union in her north- 
ea\t frontiers. An old copy of a Shillong weekly of 
December 6, 1946 when the Cabinet Mission had tlirowm 
the Pandora's box of “Grouping'* amongst us, enables as 
to understand that the Naga question is no new thing; it 
is part of a bigger ethnic problem cmbi'acing all the 
“tribals'* of the area. We prim the relevant portiona 
below : 

Mr. R. Vanlawma, former General Secretary of the 
Mizo Union, saw Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam 
Premier, on tho evening of 3rd November and had a 
talk about the seizure of the fund and office records * 
of the Mizo Union by the Supciinteiuleiit, Lushai Hills. 

In his second meeting with the Premier on the 
eve of his departure for Constituent Assembly meeting 
on the following day Mr. Vanlawma put to the Premier 
the resolutions concerning the Lushai Hills passed by 
the General Assembly of the Mizo Union which in 
brief were— 

(cr) In case of India attaining independence, the 
Mizo people are also in favour of joining the Indian 
Union provided the Constituent Assembly granted dis¬ 
trict autonomy with due safeguards to the interests of 
Customary laws of the people concerned. 

(6) The district boundary will be adjusted lin¬ 
guistically embracing all Mizo speaking people, such 
as some portion of Manipur State, Cachar district, 
Tripura Slate, Chittagong hill tracts and even Chin 
Hills in Burma. 

(c) The Union, being the only political organisa¬ 
tion in the district, sliouid be regiirded as the only 
organisation which can represent public opinion. 

He abo requested the Premier to kindly see: 

(1) That the Mizo people, being one of the major 
hill-tribes in Assam, should have district representation 
in the Advisory Committee of Constituent Assembly. 

(2) The name Lushai Hills coined by the British 
when they came to our hills be replaced by the new 
name “Mizoram.” 

(3) That in order to prepare for local autonomy, 
the district of Lushai Hills be included partially within 
the Provincial Legislature, with representatives accord¬ 
ing to population basis. Ways and means may be 
found though the present constitution does not allow to 
include them. 

(4) The number of representatives in the local 
Legislature as well as its constitution should be deter¬ 
mined by the people themselves. (It is already clear 
that half and half parity of chiefs and commoners re¬ 
presentation is against the will of the people). 

(5) The power of the chiefs in Lushai Hills 
should be regulated and villages be ruled by the chiefs 
assisted by the village Council or Panchayat popularly 
elected, 

(6) The present practice of “Impressment of 
Labours” exacted from the people by force which isi 
popularly known as “Coolie” not known in other dis¬ 
trict should be withdrawn or at least a reasonable wage 
be paid. This kind of forced labour without reason¬ 
able pay is most hateful to the Mizo people. 

Britain and United States Air Bases 

Sections of British Labourites and Conservatives 
have been growing jealous and suspicious of the US.'s 
intentions and actions. Their leaders have to observe 
a discreet silence. The British Prime Minister's reply 
to a labourites question is an instance of this attitude. 
During the last- war there were stationed all over 


Britain U.S.A. air bases. It was expected that this 
would cease with the war. But things appear to be 
otherwise, and public opinion appears to be growing 
restive. A P/f.I,-Reuter's despatch tells us : 

'TJnits of the American Air Force will stay in 
Britain as long as the United States and Britain 
consider it in the interests of their common defence. 

“Prime Minister Attlee was replying in the 
HoUvSe of Commons to Labour Member Sydney Dye, 
wlio represents a conhlituency in the East Anglia 
where American bomber forces* are stationed. 

“Mr. Dye asked under what agreement an 
American atomic base had been established in 
East Anglia. 

“He also asked if adequate compensation was 
provided for loss of lives or property in peaoe-time 
or as a result of a special attack in the event of 
war. 

“Mr. Attlee said that by arrangement between 
the two Governments units of the United Stales 
Air Force had been stationed in Britain since the 
time of Berlin airlift. 

“In peacetime, compensation for tho loss of 
lives or properly attril')utable directly to the United 
States forces in Britain was a matter for the United 
State’s Claims Commission. 

“An agreement wais now being negotiated which 
woiilrl cover Inter alia tho payment of compensation 
for damages suffered as the result of acts of the 
forces of North Atlanlic powmrs stationed in a 
country other than lluar own. This agreement might 
modify the present position. 

“in the event of war any arrangements made 
for compensation for the loss of lives or property 
due to enemy action would cover East Anglia 
equally with the rest of the country.” 

^^The Indiare^ 

We arc in receipt of No. 2, Vol. 11 of this journal 
claiming to speak for and of men and ■women of Indian^ 
parentage “at home and abroad.” 

The purpose which tliis paper wishes to serve is best 
expressed in p. 17 wherein under the title “Culture of 
Indians”—II, Oileridgc’s words arc quoted followed by 
appropriate editorial comments. We print these below : 

“Language is the armoury of the human mind, and 
at once contains the trophies of its past and the weapons 
of its future conquests.”—Coleridge 

“From the subject of Indians’ apparel, an impor^^t 
link between Indians overseas and their Motherland, we 
move to the subject of language. The necessity of 
Indians speaking the mother tongue transcends all other 
cultural links. Indians can go' abroad and keep their 
form of dress, habits, art and literature, but unless they 
retain their national language (i.e., the language their 
fathers spoke) their link with the Motherland is of very 
little use.” 

“Libertarian** 

Wc acknowledge receipt of the April-May-June, 1951 
number of this journal published the Socialist 
Institute, Sandhurst Road, Bombay4. It is devoted to 
Libertarian philosophy and social science. The contents 
of these numbers support this contention. 
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The first is a collection of 'Thoughts'* which indicate 
that the conductors are not orthodox Lenin-Stalin Com- 
nuinists. The quotation (p. 3) from Bakunin, Marx’s 
predecessor in materialist interpretation, damns the 
/'present centralized State*' out of which the Soviet Unioq 
has not yet emerged, Bakunin dreamt of a “United 
Slates of Europe*’ which Stalin and his cohorts have sabot- 
agpd effectively. 

The next quotation is from Karl Kanlsky, one of 
those materialist thinkers whose names have been erased 
by the cooking of Soviet historians. “Every form of 
doctrinaiie fanaticism, every atlenipi to turn Marxism 
into an unalterable dogma is contrary to Marxist thought 
which recognizes no absolute truth.'* (P. 2). 

We wish success lo this journal as a healthy alter¬ 
native to the so-called “Peoples* War” frauds. 

German Interest in India 

The Nagpur English-language daily Hitavada, of 
A])ril 9 last reported the lecture on “Sanskrit Studies 
in Gel many” by Prof. AlsKlorf of the Hamburg 
University. Its summary is published below : 

“Generally relations between countries existed 
either on political or economic basis; but the connec¬ 
tions between India and Germany have nev'er been 
political, but cultural. Even though Germans had got 
far IcvSS opportunity than the English to study India, 
still German scholars* contributions towards the study 
of Sanskrit has been much more than any other 
European nation. 

Why (lid Germans take so much interest in India? 
It is difiicult to answer the question, “India baa fas¬ 
cinated and attracted me. It is by no means one¬ 
sided but mutual.” 

Germans have shown great appreciation for Kali- 
das*s Suknntala and other Indian literature. Pro¬ 
fessor Alsdorf narrated the names of a host of German 
philosophers and scholars who had studied Sanskrit. 
He gave the instance of a German scliolar who made 
a special study of Buddhism. This scholar, Professor 
Alsdorf said, had made a small bust of Buddha and 
kept it in his study. The scholar had also named his 
pet-dog “Atma.” He gave the instance of yet another 
J^erman scholar who bad studied Tamil in four 
months. 

The Germans* interest in India, Professor Alsdorf 
said, was not to please anyone but it was out of 
genuine intercust for the “richest culture” which India 
possessed. Is German interest in India alive or dead? 
he asked. The number of German people interested 
in India has not been many, but it was no way small. 
The only career open to such Germans who were 
interested in India, was academic. Even during the 
war the interest in India was in no way lessened. 
“There has been quite a sufficient number to keep the 
pot boiling,” •he said. There were at present eleven 
professorships in various different Universities in Ger- 
aoanjr, Dwing Hitler's regime, he pointed out, re¬ 


search in Sanskrit was contlhued. During the war 
years, a catalogue of Jain manuscripts was prepared,* 
b(X)ks on Indian philosophy and archaeological publi¬ 
cations were published. “The war didr not make us fall 
asleep and stop our work in trying to keep up the 
noble traditions of the past.” 

Now-a-days, he w^ent on, relations between two 
countries cxisLod on mainly^ economic basis. He was, 
however, not willing to undermine the economic inter¬ 
est between India and Germany. But, he said, he 
valued more the cultural interest.” 

Tapti Valley Project 

The Presss in India do not generally write on the 
various rc^giunal projects tljat have been quietly going 
on With their work. The Bombay Chronicle of 2&th May 
last published the following on the project that will 
make available the waters of the Tapti to the States 
of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. The Hitavada 
of Nagpur published sometime back details of a Tapti 
Vall(»y civilizalion linked up with that of Mohenjodaro, 
Hiirappa and certain areas m the State of Bikaner 
where the bed of the vanislied Saraswati is believed 
to Me. • 

Hut today’s Tapti Valley project has the material 
purpose in view referred to above, and the Bombay 
l>a/])ers r(’port is worth recording OvS a mile-stone in 
India’s modern bcUoirnent. 

“The Meshwa Weir, the Kliari cut Canal system 
and the Mahi River Project in the first stage of deve¬ 
lopment will together irrigate an area of nearly two 
lakh acres of land in Ahniedabad and Klieda districts 
of the State Of these about one lakh acres will grow 
rice and the rest other crops,” said Dr. Mehta,, who 
has returned to Bombay after a tour in the Mahi 
Riv(t valley and adjacent areas for inspection of these 
irrigation projects. 

Tlu- construction of thi^ Mcsliwa Weir had so far 
coot Rs. 35 hikhs. It is in operation, irrigating 7,000 
acres and further enables a bettor supply of water for 
the Khari icut canals. Owing to neglect and other 
causes (ho latter canals were not working satisfactorily. 

Work has therefore been undertaken at a cost of 
Ils. 1 lakh lo clear silt from this canal system and to 
improve the regulating devices of the Khari sluices. 
Tliis would raise the Kalambandhi rice area from 7,000 
acres to 10,000 acres or more. Rabi crops would be also, 
irrigated thereby to the extent of 6,000 acres. 

Steps arc also being taken, he said, to repair the 
Goblej and Guhedia tanks which will be fed through 
the Meshwa canal increasing the area irrigated by 
them by 1.000 acres. 

As regards the Mahi projeot, the work falls into 
two stages, which may overlap each other. The firrt 
stage of the Weir has just been started on the 
canals. The main canal which is on the right back 
of Weir, is expected to cost over 4 crores. 

Under II it is proposed to construot*) 
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voirs across the tributaries and the main rvier itself 
upstream of the weir site and according as suitable 
are available for the purpose. 

**Sindri Going into Action** 

A New Delhi contemporary in its issue of May 18 
last pnnts the following under this catching head¬ 
line. The news is hopeful, and we hope for the best. 
We raise no complaint of the abnormal estimate feats 
of our '‘planners.^' 

'‘India’s biggest Stale-run factory at Sindri is 
expected to go into production very soon. 

The fertilizer factory whicli will cost the Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 23 crores, when completed, will produce 
ammonia by the end of July. 

The plant, with its eight large generators, is 
designed to produce 33 million cubic feet of gas a day. 
About 10,000 tons of coal have been stockpiled. It 
represents only 170 days’ consumption. 

The fiw.*tory, which is to produce 350,000 tr-U 3 of 
ammonium sulphate every year, will begin manufac¬ 
turing ciystals of this compound by the end of 
September or the beginning of October. It will be in 
full production six months later. 

In the ammonia sulphate section, the gypsum 
storage building, with all its equipment, is complete. 
About 100,000 tons of gypvsum have been stockpiled. 

Alternate sources of gypsum had to be tapped 
after partition, as it was mainly available from Punjab, 
Extensive deposits have boon located in Bikaner. 
Other reserves are being developed in Jmlhpur.” 

A Noble Historic Family 

Our readers know that no other province is so rich 
in historical materials as Maharashtra and nowhere else 
have government and people done so well in publishing 
them. The Bombay Government has completed printing 
all the historical papers of the Peshwas in the Marathi 
language (in. 45 volumes) and the despatches of the 
British Residents at the Maratha Courts in English. (15 
volumes), besides the selections from the records in* 
Bombay edited by Professor Forrest. But ■ the Maratha 
nation has been earlier and even more active in this; 
field, as the readers of the articles on Rajwade and Paras- 
nis in our Review in 1926-27 know. Every old historic 
family—and the land of Shivaji and Baji Rao had count¬ 
less such sons—makes it a point of honour to print the 
records of its ancestors. ♦ 

The latest series of family records to reach us is the 
papers selected from the Vaidya family archives, in four 
volumes and a Supplement, ranging from 1641 to 1749. 
These Brahmans were not medicinemen (voids) but 
hankers and advisers to Chhatrapati Sahu, the Peshwas, 
the Rajahs of Nagpur, Bhor, Aundh, Miraj, etc. and 
Nana P^adnis, Hence they not only give precise infor¬ 
mation on the old indigenous banking of South India, 
but also throw unexpected light of a purely political 
character. For example, Chanda Sahib^s captive life 
fod ted WM described solely from these Vaidya papersi 


in our December 1943 number, correcting the prevalent 
errors. Some other papers throw new light on Uie' 
Maratha raids in Bengal starting from Nagpur. In^'the 
latest volume, Bengal is specially interested in the report 
of a Vaidya agent who visited Muishidabad and Sire.j-ud-(| 
dauia s court two months before the battle of Plassey ! 

We congratulate Sri Shankar Lakshman Vaidya, 
the aged head of this noble family on his having lived 
to complete a duty to his ancestors which will also earn, 
for him the thanks of our history research students. 
Nor have these Vaidyas failed|^ to assist in making 
modern Maratha history; their hedd shared in Yeravada 
Jail the political imprisonment of Sri B. G. Kher, the 
preseiii Chief Minister of Bombay !!! 

Sramika Dbjfirma Rajya Sabha 

Half the world does not know how the other half 
lives; the meaning of this common English-language 
saying was brought home to us afresh by the 
experiences related to us by Shree Nulini Bhadra, 
Assistant Editor of the Piabasi, wlio visited the 
Andhra Sramika Dhanna Rajya Sabha. 

The founder of this organization, Shree R. M. 
Sarma, was a follower of Lokamanya Tilak, and took 
part in many of the activities initiated by that great 
tribune of our people. In 1920 and tiicreaftcr he 
shared the nation-wude aw:\ke(nipg of the 20-s, 

acti\'ely pushed on tlie Non-co-operation programme 
and suffered imprisonment as he had done during the 
prc-Gandhiaii years. Thereafter, he, a student of<i 
philosophy. Eastern aitU Western. specSully asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Ilegcl, has been trying to 
re-interpret MarxiMii in the light of Hindu thought, 
si)ecially in its version given by Gandhiji with his 
insislonce on Non-violence and the purity and 
identity of Ends an<l Means. 

In the Quarterly Report, (Oct.-Dcc., 1950), of the 
Saliha’s many-sided activities amongst the hill-tribes 
of Andhra Dosa we are given indications of the 
founders philosopliy of conduct. The promisp/is held 
that more on the subject will appear in >fne Yuga- 
dharma. / 

^Wh^ther Prabasee Bengalees?*^ ^ 

Under this heading appeared a series of 
in tlic Bombay Chronule giving a rather unhelpful 
account of Bengalees resident in other States of India. 
Though the writer based his articles on experiences 
gained in Bombay City aii<l Suburbs, these applied 
to their ease all over the country. The Bombay 
paper agreeing to publish those articles showed that 
its editor regarded their problem as of a more than 
local or the particular community’s interest. 

Shree Sudhir Das Gupta had conducted “a 
detailed survey” into the condition of the Bengalees. 

It was undertaken at the request of the Parel 
Bengalee Club. Four assumptions ar6 made relying 
on the findings of this 'Wvey.” These are W 
follows: 
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'The first assumption is that it is not possible 
^toclay for any civilised community in the world, 
^cven for a nation, to be self-sufficient economically, 
culturally and socially, even politically, not to 
Apeak of the Bengalee community as such. 

“The second assumption is that even inside the 
Indian Union the Bengalees of the Bengal State as 
such cannot become self-sufficient. 

“The third assumption that logically follows 
from the first two is that it is all the more im¬ 
possible for any community outside its own state 
to be self-sufficient, be it the Prabasee BengrJeeK 
or aw other. 

“The fourth assumption is that when a Prabasee 
community has to face and solve its problem, it 
has particularly to take cognisance of the fact that 
the* securing of help and the soliciting of support 
from the people of a State in which it finds itself, 
is of permanent importance.” 

These assumptions may bo valid or otherwise. But 
th(’sc load us nowhere. The “Kali-Baris” and ‘‘Temples” 
and “Clubs” played a notable part in “pioneer” days. 
But these, according to the enquirer and the writer, 
serve no useful purj)ose now. Rather, these do harm 
an<I help to put barriers between \arious sections of 
our composite nation. This eriticisiu may be deserved 
ar otherwise. But from reading the articles we get no 
help in chalking out an effrctiw^ programme of work 
I hat would get us lesults. 

'riie schools also come under the same castigation. 
For, they have “nothing peculiarly Bfmgaleo about 
them.” So are tin* Si>orJ5H Clubs. Tlie bilteresl 
'■riticism, howe\er, is rest'rved for the annual sessions 
^f tlie “Prabasee Bangiya Sahilya Sammclan“—their 
snobbery—“big sbo^nianas, lights and n'velry that 
satisfy the ego of both men and women 
‘satisfying the gregaiious instincts of Prabasee 

Bengalees . . He* question.^ whether this Sam- 

rnelan have fashioned “tools’ and “mp<Iia” by which 
‘the spark in the; young i)rogrossives may be roused 
\:i an organized fashion ” The Bhagalpur-Piimcah- 
Patna, the Bnuaras-Lucknow-Allahabad groups 
'eferred to with a hint of appreciation Atul Prasad 
Sen, Kedarnath Banerji. Anuriipa Devj and “Bana- 
ul” arc I'egardetl as exceptions which the “Prabiusce 
^ngalec community or the Prabasee Bangiya Sahitya 
Sftimclan have not produced.” This is a dictum that 
ve find it difficult to accept. Literature, art, sports, 
Irees and manners arc the product of a social environ- 
nent. These marks and notes, distinctive of a parti- 
ailar culture, are either individual productions or the 
•ommunity's. Carlyle's “Great Men” and Emerson’s 
'Representative Men” describe these two schools of 
listory's interpretation. Shree Paresh Das Gupta 
ippears unconsciously to subscribe to the latter. If 
his be a fact a community that could produce an Atul 
"^rasad Sen, a Kedarnath Banerji, an Anurupa Devi 
and a “BanafuJ” has not lost their vitality. This is our 
considered judgment. Wc cannot follow the doleful 
historians who lose no opportunity in telling us that 
Bengalees arc a decadent people. 


Thakkar Bapa Memorial Fund 

Amrillal Ihakkar^ lovingly called “Bapa,” is on^ of 
India's immortals. It is meet and * proper that the 
public should be thinking of continuing the work to 
which he devoted 35 years of his later life, to 
perpetuate his memory'. For, “Bapa” did not believe 
m posthumous honours. 

The following appeal was issued in the Harijan 
over the signatures of the more intimate of his helpers 
and (;o-workers : 

“Who is not aware of tin* invaluable services 
n.ndcred, for a long pericnl of over 40 years, in a spirit 
of .service and in an absolutely unselfish manner, by 
(lie lale Tbakkar Bapa in improving the lot of the 
bac*k\\ar(l, the untouchable and the tribal communities 
in Indin, and in service of the people in times of famine, 
floods, earthquakes, (‘iiidemics. etc.? His work was 
c:ini;d on silently, and on Ihe solid and wider founda¬ 
tions of humanity, without an eye on power or popu¬ 
larity and without any ulterior or immediate political 
mofi\e.s. His long-continued, .strenuous and sustained 
work of tile most imporiaiit nation-building and humani- 
liiriari character has endeared him to all, including those 
who had even a c.Tsual chance of coming in contact with 
him oi bis work. It is. therefore. Ihe natural desire of 
his colleagues, co-workers, admirers and followers to do 
what they can by way of homage and as a mark of 
re.spect m which he ha.s been held by millions and 
millions of our countrymen. 

The memorial is to apply oneself to the cause 
that Bapa had .at heart in his spirit and manner and 
to di-^charge our duty to the millions of our country¬ 
men And yet the idea of doing .something tangible 
IS ;i fok('n of l<)vr and ro'-peef cannot b^^ summarily 
I nis)led aside. 

The deei.sion for the memorial w.as taken on 20th 
March. 1051, at the meeting of the Adimjati Sevak 
San^^h, under tlie presidency of Dr. Rajendraprasad, 
to make collections from at least a million people. 
The poorest of the poor may subscribe with his 
quota of four annas, while the richest may subscribe 
whatever his heart and the cause of the poor impel 
him to do. There is no limit to the maximum that 
could be paid. The moneys collected will be 
administered by a joint Committee, appointed 
separately by the All-India Harijan Sevak Sangh and ’ 
the Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh which are Bapa’s 
children along with such members who may be co¬ 
opted by itself. As the fund is essentially the poor 
man's, rare has been taken to see that the expenses 
of administration are kept at the lowest level. 

Research into Social Tension 

The Government of India has employed an 
American social scientist to cany on research ttvtp 
social tensions in the country. The following news sent 
from Delhi on the 23rd May last indicated its sdbpe: 

“Fourteen teams were now working throuf^out 
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' India to carry out research on aocial tensions in the 
,co<intiy. This was disclosed in Parliament today by Mr. 
Ilafi Ahmed Kidwai in reply to Dr. Ram Subhag 
Singli. Mr. Kidwai said that there were several 
schemes and research was being carried out in diflferent 
kinds of tensions like provincial troubles, communal 
questions, lalxfur-capital relations and also the re¬ 
actions of policy of the Government on the general 
public. 

The Minister said that during 1950-51, a sum of 
Rs. -45,000 approximately had been spent on the project 
from the fumls placed by UNESCO at the disposal of 
Dr. Gardner Muiphy. In the current year the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to spend Rs. 1,00.000. Dr. Murphy hud 
orgunisf'd the work and it was difficult to evaluate the 
results ac*hieved so far. Government expected to ge t a 
report on the i>rogn*ss of work, and in the meantime 
the Government of India had allotted funds for the 
next year. 

“Punjab On the March’’ 

We thank Prof. L. R. Nair, East Punjab « Dim toi 
of Punjab Relations, for sending us a few copies 
of this booklet. 

Pages 22, 23 summarises the eoncliidons of tins 
socio-economic study. The ^‘refugees” from tlie West 
Punjab have made gcjod—a piece of good newvS for 
which we should be thankful. The conclusions arc Rop- 
porUal by statistics (jip 2.1-27) whiph will l^e found 
use fid to administrators and students of affairs. 

There is, however, another side of the shield—’ nv” 
mean the political bickcrinsr^ in the Indian Punjab 
that have forced the Ih-csidonl to take' the State urulc’ 
his direct ndmimstralion This news of the Governor 
being made the ruler to He lielped by advisory is not 
pleasant. I^mjab’s puliticinns have descried thi*i 
Ignominy. 

Weather’s Vagaries in India 

The earthquake in Assam of 1950 and the conse¬ 
quent floods that recur there since then have given a new 
importance to a knowledge of weather in India and its 
vagaries. Many of us have learnt to lake a lively interest 
in the Weather Charts dial arc daily from the Poona and 
Calcutta observations. This ycur’.s abnormal drought ia 
certain parts of Bihar, Madras and West Bengal has 
added not only to our discornfort but added to it the fear 
of famine. In view' of this position we arc glad that a 
Staff correspondent of the Madras Hindu shot certain 
questions at the Deputy Director-General of the Poona 
observatory. It took some time to gather materials for 
the replies, ‘‘the record.s having to be gone through for 
150 years.” The replies show that there is nothing new 
cn the situation, and the questions have been fully dis¬ 
cussed. . 

Question 1: I am a visitor to Ooty almost annually 
and \ am making the trips to Bangakre every year 
for the last over two decades. I find that these stations' 


are- getting .warmer and warmer. from year to year during 
snmmer months. What is this due to? . 

Repb': An examination of all the temperature da^a 
available in the department for the months March to i^i^y 
for the last fifty years does not give any support to the 
view that either Bangalore or Ootacamund is getting war¬ 
mer from year to year during the summer months. 

Question 2: In Madras City proper we have had the 
unusual phenomenon of drought conditions for four yeara 
in a row. This is a feature, wliicR it is not our experi¬ 
ence in the past. Why is this so?t 

Reply; The average annual rainfall of Madras (City) 
based on 135 years data is 50''. An examination of the 
rainfall data for this long period shows that there were 
instances in the past also, in which, rainfall in Madras 
was much Ic.ss than normal in four consecutive years. 
The years in which rainfall was less than normal are 
given below: 

1828 to 1837, 1853 to 1856, 1860 to 1862, 1867 to 1869, 
1889 to 189.3, 1904 to 1907, 1909 to 1912, 1932 to 1936 and 
1946 to 1949. The years 1933 to 1935 were similar to the 
years 1947 to 1949 from the point of view of rainfall. 
Hence the statement that we have not had similar occa¬ 
sions of unusually low rainfall in Madras in the past is 
not supported by the data available in the India Meteoro¬ 
logical Department. 

Question 3: a\re the season.*, in the country changing? 
If so, is it your view that the time has come when we 
have t(» replan our agricultural operations? 

Reply: Th(' sequence of weather during the seasons 
has an av^nage expectation, but in individual years, the 
dates of cominene.ement of a wet season and its termina¬ 
tion may vary from the normal expeetution. But a large 
number of^ investigations has clearly shown that while the 
weather sequence fluctuates about the normal from year 
to year, r/ivre is no persistent trend. No replanning of 
major agricultural operations is, therefore, called for; but 
the fanner should listen to the daily Farmers’ Weather 
Biilletin.s broadcast through the A.T.R., so that he may 
adjust his day-to-day agricultural operations to suit the 
expected weather sequence day by day. 

Question 4: Do you think that denudation of forests 
has much or anything to do with absence of rain? ^ 

Reply: There is no evidence at present to show that 
forests affect rainfall. Forest-covers merely conserve the 
moisture, r’day the run-off and prevent erosion, f.e., they 
can controi i.ie disposal of rain-whter after it has reached 
th(j ground. The general problem of the influence of 
forests on rainfall is, however, still under very detailed 
examination in the Deparimeni. 

Question 5: How is the weather forecast made? 
How many observatories are there in the country and how 
do you correlate all the reports? 

Reply: (a) The daily weather forecasts covering a 
period of 36 to 48 hours are made on the V^asis of analysis 
of observations recorded at the same instant at a large 
number of observatories over the country, Tlie observa¬ 
tions are received at the Forecasting Office by telegram hr 
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by teleprinter or by W|T. within a few hours of their 
being recorded. Tliey are then plotted and analysed on 
'wliat arc called daily weather charts. The analysis con- 
s»isis mainly (i) identifying the diSerent pressure 
systems on the weather charts and in judging in what 
way these systems would behave^ during the period of 
validity of the forecasts, (ii) in identifying the different 
air masses which prevail over the country and finding out 
how they are likely to interact with each other to produce 
weather. 

(6) Long-range weather forecasts covering a season* 
as a whole or a portion of it are based on statistical 
methods. The India Meteorological Department now 
issued seasonal forecasts for total monsoon rainfall and 
the total winter rainfall over specified areas like North- 
West India and the Peninsula. 

(c) There arc at present in. India 230 synoptic 
observatories where weather conditions near the ground 
are recorded. Besides these, there are 46 pilot hallooii 
stations where the direction and speed of wind.s at various 
levels in the atmosphere are determined and 10 radio-sonde 
stations where temperature and humidity conditions in 
the upper almo.spherc are determined daily. The observa-^ 
lions recorded at these stations arc reetdved and utilised 
in the manner described in {a) above for the purjwse of 
issuing forecu.sts and warnings to various intcresls. 

In addition to the above, various other types of 
observaloiies are also maintained for special purpose^. 
Among these may he specially mentioned the five, scismolo- 
gical ohscivalories -at Poona, Bombay. Calcutta, Kodai- 
kanal and Delhi—^wh<Te earthquakes are recorded and 
studied. 

The Brahmo Samaj Gram Seva Sangha 

There is an impression widely prevalent in India that 
the Brahmo Samaj Movement has played its part in the 
country’s evolution, that its use is at an end. But signs* 
are evident that with the change of lime, the Samaj has, 
modified its methods holding fast to erne of its basic prin¬ 
ciples that service to man was worship of God. The last 
famine in Bengal and the recent holocaust in East Bengal 
have drawn out the best from the Samaj. And wc are 
glad to publish a summary of the 1950 annual report of 

Sangha working Jn Malabar. It is an inspiring 
report. 

The above Sangha, a village service centre in Tiru- 
vathra of Malabar District, was started in December 1948 
The Sangha is working out some important items of the 
constructive programme as envisaged by Mahatmaji. The 
following are some of the works carried on by the Sangha; 

1. Spinning : Regular classes are being conducted 
for batches of 5 to 8 children, mostly girls. The various, 
methods of carding also are being taught. In u place 
where spinning was practically unknown, more than 50 
charkhas are being plied. 

A Spinnifig Club has also been opened and there are 
at present 25 self-sufficient spinners. They spin for their 
clothes only and not for monetary returns. 

Whenever there are local festivals and fairs, carding 


and spinning demonstrations are held, to teach the Assemi 
bled villagers the ulility of spinning, , ; 

2 . Village Sanitation : The surrounding viUagen 
being taught the value of night soils. They ate advised 
to dig movable trench latrines whereby things that are 
considered nasty and useless can be converted into gf^d 
manure. 

3. Literacy : Regular classes are being conducted for 
the illiterate spinners also, and much enthusiasm is evinced 
among the illiterate villagers. 

4 . Moral Instructions : Weekly classes arc con¬ 
ducted for children depicting the life and teachings of 
Mahatlima Gandhi and other world teachers. 

5. Hindustani : Regular Hindustani classes are being 
held to coach students for the primary examinations of the 
Dakshina Bharat Hindustani Prachar Sabha. 

6 . Reading Room and Library : There is a reading 

room and a good library with Malayalam, Hindustani and 
English books. , 

7. Medical Aid : There is practically no source of 
medical aid for the poor in the village. As such this is 
another important item of the activities of the Sangha^ 
The IIomoDopathic system of irealmenl is followed and th^ 
President of the Sangha, Sri K. Damodaran, is attending 
to the patients. 

Tile existing activities have to be expanded and the 
work extended to make the Sangha more useful to the 
villagers. Money is required for this, especially as the 
Sangha is in its infancy. We, therefore, request the 
generous public who have faith in the constructive work 
to contribute liberally to the Sangha, and make the 
atteinjit a success. 

Miss Marjori Sykes, the Principal of the Basic Train¬ 
ing College, Sevagram, paid a visit to the Brahmo Samaj 
(irama Seva Sangha, Tiruvathra on May 6, last. She 
watched and studied all the works and activities done by 
the workers of the Sangha. Miss Sykes discussed the 
Family Linii Self-Sufficiency Scheme with Sri Damodar 
Bhai and expiessed her satisfaction with the new scheme 
and encoiiiaged the workers to continue and work for 
the scheme. 

^^Students to Grow their Own Food^^ 

Politicians in every age and clime have given '‘the 
greatest lead” to poisoning relations between class and 
clajss, between people and people. But even they have 
their lucid intervals. A New Delhi news dated March 17 
last gave indication of such a happy event : 

“The resident students in at least some of the 
Indian colleges might grow their own food require¬ 
ments in future, if a scheme, circulated by the Union 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture among the Univer¬ 
sities, is found practicable. 

“It has been suggested that the Universities and 
their affiliated institutions should consider the feasi¬ 
bility of starting agricultural farms and cultivating 
them on modern lines. These farms would enable the 
institutions to meet the needs of their resident sludento 
for food-grains and at the same time familiarise the 
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oludenis with rural conditions. Such farms could be 
gradually developed as centres for the demonstration 
of improved praclices and their extension into rural 
areas. 

‘The Central Government are vviJhng to give 
special assistance to the colleges starting such farrns.^’ 

What have students in West Bengal to say in reply 
to such a question ? British bo 3 \s have since 1^39 
been bearing the burden and responsibility of filling 
their nation’s food chest. 

'^Peasants the Living Stream of Life” 

These words of,Sn Uday Cliand Mahtab, Maha¬ 
raja of Burdwan, has bt'en quoted by the Aryn, the 
Bengali-langiiage weekly of Burdwan; an upholder and 
'organ of Hindu ort}iodox\ so-called. The words arc a 
contrast in the spirit of the Bengal Zemindars to that 
of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Wliile the latter have 
been successfully challenging in law-fourt.s the various 
Acts of the Legislature acquiring Zemiudaries with 
certain rates of compensation offered, the former have 
read the signs of the llme.^, and aecepted th(^ decree 
of fate which happens al>o to indicate the path of 
duty. The Arya reports that Sri Bharat Kumar Gan- 
gulcc asked for Sri Mahtab’s ofunion on the ‘‘Perma¬ 
nent Settlement” of 1793. And his reply was, “Jt has 
injured the peasantry and the zemindais alike. The 
recognition of this fact today is the recognition of a 
progressive force moving forward ” iSri Mahtab’s 
definite opinion is today before the ( ongress Working 
Committee “It is certain that a change in the land 
system is part of India’s all-round progress a.^ it will 
enlist the peasantry's wholp interest in it.’’ The Beng.il 
Zemindai'^ should be able to art as a leaven to Hie 
whole ]na-.> of landed tMoprietary in India 

Addressing Australia’' 

A recent number of the London Puttch iiacl an 
exquisite dig at the Pacific “Dominion” under thc' 
above title. It is worth quoting ' 

“Someone is said to have said that Aiistialia is a 
country with fewer inhabitants, to the square mile and 
more s])ceches to the square meal than any other 
country. We heard this put down to His Majesty the 
King, Kield-Marshul Montgomery. Mr. Noel Coward, 
and many others. Whoever said it had beim to 
Australia. But this heroic capacity to make and suffer 
speeches should not be mocked. There is a nice warm 
reason for it, we think, which wo tried to express in 
deathless verse: 

In the wide open spaces the stroyig men make 

We speak in the streets and we speak on the 
beaches. 

“This is hardly an ( xaggeration. We had not been 
twenty minutes in a jolly gathering of dinghy-racers 
at the-—^Sailing Club when we found ourselv’’e8 


clutching a microphone and making the seventieth 
speech of the series. 

“/’or the hearts are so true to our country and King 
That they must bubble jorth like a generous spripg^ 
In London you hide your shy hearts in your breasts: 
In Australia they get what they jeel oij their 

' chcslsp 

Our loquacious great must feel a warm kinship 

with their opposite numbers in the antipodes. 

Sivami Virajananda 

The death of the President of the Ramaknshnu 
Mission removes a figure from the world -of .-spiritual 
quest and endeavour that will be fell outside India. 
The various branches of the Itaniakrishna M?ssion 
cst.abbshed by the Sannycisins of the Mission has 
bound in kinship men and women in Asia, Europe and 
tlie Arurnca.s. This kinshij) renewed today as the 

news of Swami Virajananda’s death reaches them. 

To Indiji the Brotherhood owing spiritual fea!t\ 
lu Piiianiaharnsa Dev .’incl founded hy the dvnamic 
personality of Vivekananda, the chosen of the Saint of 
Dak,‘'hincswar, ha« for 50 years been a blovssing, an 
• in>jiirat]oii and a imth-finder in rousing the consciencr- 
ot 1h(' country to the njdift of th(» ca.sl-aways of 
Soeirly Tiiat eonscien(“e was first stirred into activity 
in niodf’rn India by th(‘ Biahmo Sainaj movement 
which the Barnakrishna Mi’-sioii has enlarged and 
rnodififd, rmbrarinn a*mo>t all the branches of life 
Swanii Virajanamla rariied these traditions witli 
markfd .d>ilily and wise passivity We may not mourn 
for him as he has <leparted to the realm where his 
Cbiiu rc'sides in eternity His siiccesscr Hwam? 
^liankarananda, has b(*(’n r'ulh'-l upon to tak^* ui) file 
task We Avish liiin success 

Hari Sankar Paul 

Thf> death of the ex-Mayor of Calcutta is of more. 
Ilian provincial interest. As hea^i of the B K. Paul 
& Co., om of the biggest medical concerns in Asia. 
Han .Sankar was a great businnss-iniin like his father 
Butto Knsto and hus brother Bhut Nath. And 
between them they built up the big business reflecting 
cH'dit on T^engali talent. We hope Ilari Sanka^ 
successors will be able to maintain the family’s 
traditions. 

5. K. Rudra 

The death of S. K. Rudra, son of the late Susil 
Kiirnar Rudra of Delhi’s educational world, will be 
mourned by a large circle of India. Brother of 
Brigadier Rudra of the Hyderabad “Police Action ” 

S. K. Rudra followed his father’s footsteps, joined 
the Allahabad University and rose to ibe the Head of 
Its Economics Department, He was spending his 
summer holidays in /Nainital where ift Thai Lake 
during a swimming excursion he was drowned. To his 
family we extend our condolences. 



SRI RAMAKBISHNA PARAMAHABtSA 

Tlie of Modbrn Salnti 
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iWhere darkness ia beheld as light 
And sorrow understood as joy, 

Where sickness masquerades as health 
And but the new-born infantas cry 
Tells one it lives, O wise one, say, 

Seekest thou satisfaction here? 

Where strife and battle never cease. 

And even the father, pitiless. 

Turns out his son, and the sole note 
Is self and ever self alone. 

How dost thou hope, O sa^c, to find 

The piinc of everlasting peace ?*’—Svuami Vivekananda, 

The lines I have quoted above are taken from Swami 
Vivekananda’s poem, “To a Friend.” Swami Vivekananda 
was the most beloved as well as the most famous disciple 
of Sri Ramakiishna Paranialiamsa. As a matter of bare, 
liist)rical fact it was he who look upon his (broad) 
s1iouL1(ts the formidable task of bla/Jng foilh the great¬ 
ness of the latter, /n one of his spceef»es in America, and 
after his own name came (o bn known far and wide, he 
deJivfTed tills grand apostrophe to Jiis ^urn, I do not 
remember his precise words, but ihcir drift was this : 

have been hu^:ely honoured wherever I 
liave gone, and people, ju ihcdr kindness, have called 
me this and that, Jiut i am h«‘ie lo tell yon that there 
W'as one in Dak'-lnncswar, a man unleUered and 
k unused lo the woilds wajs, wliu^e feet, while he was( 
alive, 1 was noi worlliy lo loin li, wliosc godliness 
Iraiisi ended thal of the nntjlesi amongst us l)y the 
whtd(? width of the heavens, ati<i wliose innate grandeur 
no one will ever be able fully lo apiuecialc—at any 
rate, this side of Time. Whatever in me you find as 
meriting tecognitiou has been deiiv(‘d directly from 
him : whatever in me is base is wholly mine.” 

Royalty Sat.htinc Royvlty 
That, it will be s(‘en, is inighly piaise, indeed : thus 
does royalty salute royally. It is an intensely moving 
tribute fiom one great man to another. 

“When the high heart we magnify. 

And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great.” 

'''Swami Vivekananda, however, was not guilty of any 
exaggeration : his words were not in the least highflown. 
It is not merely that the Paramahamsa was not like the 
rest of us : he was not .like any religious leader that 
went before him. In the whole religious history of India 
there was only one who could be said to have been hia 
peer : I refer, of course, lo the Adi-Sankaracharya. But 
since the Adi-Sankaracliarya was, and is, regarded by 
many as none other than Lord Siva Himself, perhapai 
there is no surprise in his having been the Parama- 
harasa’s peer : after all, it is not possible to go one 
better than the Jsest, lo surpass perfection. With the 
sole exception, then, of that celebrated Namboodiri 
Brahmin—who wa» scholar, saints and seer in one—there 


is no doubt that Sri Raxnakrishna Paramahamsa Via IT 
person who towered above everyone else both before, and 
during, his time ; and though it is now several decadee 
since he entered on his samiftdhi no one has yet ariseni 
who can be even dimly regarded as his equal. Nor, I 
dare to say, is he likely to arise in any foreseeable 
future. “Far as human eye can see” it is difficult to 
predict the birth of anyone who can wear his mantle : 
the mould was broken when Ramakrishna was born. 

The Question of Questions 

The lines at the top of my article propound a 
question. I have phrased it rather weakly : they pro¬ 
pound the question of questions. What is the answer to 
this worldly liddlc? What is the clue to all “this wretched 
world, a very heaven and hell in one?” As the Swami 
asks again : 

“Say, where can the poor slave, constrained 
With Karma’s fetters in his neck, 

Find out at length his freedom here?” 

W^hal is ihc centre of all this seemingly meaningless 
(omrnotiun, wliai is the puipose behind all the kaleido¬ 
scopic change’s and chances of this life that we bear 
—kings and commons alike, dictators and the dictated? 
WTio is the Master of the Ceremonies? Who, or what, 
jiulls the strings? What is its motive-force? Well, the 
life and icaeliiny:s of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
furnish the appropriate answer; and furnish it, too, ini) 
my ImmhJe ni)inion, most convincingly. We are faced 
with a cosmic conundrum. The solution lo that is ; 
Love. As his beloved disciple would put it : 

“FrieuuJ, let me speak my heart to thee. 

One lesson liave I learned in life : 

This dreadful world is tossed with waves 
A,nd one boat only fares across. 

Study of scripture, sacred words, 

Reslraint of bieaih, conflicting schools, 

Dispassion, science, philosophv, 

Sense—pleasure—are but freaks of mind. 

Lnve^ Lore! That is the only jetvel! 

In soul and Brahman, man and God, 

In ghosts and spirits without shape, 

Tn angels, l)easts, birds, insects, worms, 

Dvvedls Love, deep in the heart of all.’* 

Love Rules All 

Thai is it. liove rules all : love is the beginning, 
and love is the end. It is the only thread that rung 
through life : Yes, even in the midst of so much sense¬ 
less hate. Love is the fulcrum of the universe ; and 
none has it in greater abundance than the Mother—asi 
the Paramahamsa used to call his particular Ishta-murtii 
yes, the Mother whose form, however, is usually represented 
as so terrible. May we not assert that that represen¬ 
tation has this meaning—besides, of course, its other 
interpretations? It is difficult for us, amidst our 
bewildering and multifarious human sorrows, sonowu 
that sometimea touch the very roof of the world# to rafltot 
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that here is Love behind them all—auch Love, indeed, 
c never was on sea or land/’ But Love is behind 
th^m all, nevertheless. So also with that representation 
of the Mother. j[t is terrible to look at. Blood there isl 
in it, and bones, and similar fiery shapes. It is difficult 
to prognosticate Love behind it—especially such Love 
*‘as never was on sea or land.'* But Love is behind it 
also, nevertheless : just as it is behind the manifold 
human tragedies. The Macrocosm, as well as the micro¬ 
cosm, bear the same misleading marks. It is for us to 
get at the truth that is tucked away safely somewhere 
behind misleading marks. Let me quote from the Swami 
once more : 

“Say, who else is the God of Gods ? 

Say, who else moves this luiiverse ? 

The moiher dies to save her young. 

The robber steals; yet arc these twain 
By that same Love divine impelled. 

Beyond both speech and mind concealed. 

In grief and happiness dwells Love : 

Kali, all-terrible it is. 

Death's otun embodiment, who comes 
As kindliest Mother to us all'* 

Swami Vivekananda’s Terrific Rejoinder 
I have written that it is for us lo at the tnilh 
that is lucked away safedy somewhere bchiiul those mis¬ 
leading marks. It is a (act, however, that we stouily 
refuse to do so—at any lalc, till il is very lale in the day. 
What, else, does George Meicdiih say ? 

“Not until the fire is dving in ihe grale 
Look we for any kinship with the stars.** 

Some of 115 , no doubt, do not look (or it even then. 
These things arc not so simple: they arc not encompassed 
save by pra>er and fasting. The following illustraiion 
will convey an adequate idea of the picvail!ng miscon¬ 
ception ill legaid to the Goddess Kali. Being the 
F'aramahamsa’s disciple Swarni Vivekananda also was a 
worsliipper of the Divine Mother. Bui, unlike the 
'‘aia'iiahamsa, he was an educated as well as a widely- 
Iravelled man, and once an Englishman, who had long 
bren nursing sundry secret doubts about the Swami's 
^aniiy, mustered sufficient courage to go up to him and 
Hslc him what he, evidently, supposed was a leading 
qiiesiion : 

“Swamiji,*' he began (/ am puling it in mv own 
words), “)Ou are a highly cdiicaied person, you have 
seen so nelhing of the wid-: world, you hive studied 
comparative religion, you cannot, therefore, be ‘dead 
‘ from the n^’ck up/ as the saying is, then why in the 
name of commonsense are you content lo worship at 
t the altar of this goddess, whom, by the way, you call 
the Mothef, and who, from the representations that 
we are privileged to see of her, is the very emb ^dimeni 
of cruelly and destruction? Is il not high time you 
began to keep a nobler ideal before you, lo hitch your 
wagon to a worthier star ?*’ 

Swami Vivekananda, olmost for the first time in hia 
life, was roused to savage fury. He controlled it, how 
ever, and replied (/ am, again, putting it in my own^ 
igfiris) t 


dear Mr. So and So, is it beyond the reach 
of your imagination lo suppose that in this extremely 
!bafl|ing and mysterious universe, a universe in which 
there is every conceivable thing, from mountains lo 
microbes, there may be no place for a litile spilling of 
blood, that il is entirely without significance? 1 am 
not, mind you, laying down any hard and fast rule : > 
I am not dogmatizing ; I am only pulling before you 
what I may call a tentative proposition, and I could 
wish that, in the silent sessions of sweet thought, you 
would be pleased lo set the muscles of your mind lo 
work upon it/* 

Truly Childlike 

I am aware that I am straying far ffom ray theme. 
But in any account of the Paramahamsa one cannot avoid 
bringing in a lot of Swami Vivekananda—who, I may 
say, played the part of Huxley lo the former's Darwin, 
who, in other words, was his chief trumpeter—and many 
other men and matters besides. But all these, in Swin¬ 
burne’s well-known phrase, “wind somewhere safe to 
sea” in the end—in the present instance they all lead 
to Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. I arn certain that his 
chief trait was humility. lie was truly child-like. lie 
succeeded in completely banishing the ego. He was, un¬ 
like the Apostle, not all things lo all men, but the same 
Kamakiishna lo ail nun: he had not an infinity of facets 
lo prci^pnl lo the world. He never entertained any dazzl¬ 
ing nolion of hirnscK: he was the poorest of the poor, 
the humblest of the humble, the simplest of the simple, 
lie was a inofuund believer in Chriat’s dictum: “Out of 
iJie mouths of ihe babes and sucklings shall wisdom come 
forih.” He was not deeply read—even in his own verna- ^ 
cular, or even in the lore of religion. He had but two 
aids: molher-wit, and an invincible failh that Cod’s help 
was alw'ays at hand. When in difficulty he never souglit 
any adventilious assistance: he did not go lo books and 
schoolmen: he found solace in prayer. I may say that 
prayer was to him what horses and dogs were lo the 
g-'nlleman in the tall while hal whom David Coppcrfield 
met on the lop of the Canteibury coach : 

“Orses and dorgs* (said that gentleman) ‘‘is some 
men’s fancy. They are willies and drink lo me, 
lodging, wife, and chihlren, reading, writing and 
'rilhmclic, snuff, lobacker, and sleep.** 

Seeking God Direct 

He did not approach God through the scriptures 
through intermediaries: he sought Him direct in prayer 
and meditation. He was a practical philosopher. He 
tuight have asked why wlirn Cod is everywhere about us, 
only wailing for our thinking ofc Him, we should, in a 
manner of speaking, turn our backs on Him, and think 
of puranas and prophets and priests and pulpits insteod? 
ff we wanted salvation could we, as Hamlet inquired of 
his incestuous mother, on that fair mountain cease lo feed 
and batten on these moors? He might have quoted 
Browning : 

“There’s heaven above, and night by night 
I look right thro* its gorgeous tpol; 

No suns and moons tho* ever so bright 
Avail to stop me; splendour-proof 
I keep the broods of stiri aloof. 
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*Tor I iotend to get to God. 

For Ms to God 1 spiked so {est. - 
For in God s breast, niy own abode, 

Those shoals of dazzling glory passed, 

• I lay my spirits down at last.** 

This had its origin in his humility. Realising his 
own utter worthlessness he could comprehend that others, 
also, slaflcd from the same initial liandicat)—however high 
they might connive to liold ll)cir heads for the lime being. 
So be could brush aside all these intermediaries and 
8tepping-slon?s and what not and lay direct siege to God’s 
abode. With a prescience denied lo your learned men he 
understood that the Kingdom of Heaven sullerelh violence. 
His whole leaching may be summed up in the sentence: 
“Knock* at the Heavenly gales, ami they shall be opened.'* 
It 13 a doctrine well-worth knocking into our systems: 
we con—or so it seems lo me—do with some simple and 
straightforward teachings. There is too much Abraca¬ 
dabra and Mumbo-Jumbo and High Faintin’ in our midst: 
a little fresh breeze from Dakshineswar way will do us 
no harm. 

Thf. Burning Ground 

I have remarked that the chief trait of Sri Rama- 
krishna Pararnahanisj w^as his humility. I think that loo 
much stress cannot be laid upon it. The longer I live 
the more it is borne in upon me ihal humility is the first 
of the viriu'‘s. Naturally, we do not often come across 
it; and when wo do we iiuisl, I feel, celebrnte the occa¬ 
sion by some high jinks. I am not referring to mock 
hiirniliiy: everyone is capable of it-^none more so lhaa 
your inordina’ely vain fellows. Sri Kamakrishna Parama- 
hamsa’s hiimili'y was of the genuine variety. He regarded 
himself as nothing—ahsolulcly nothing; and that was why 
his whole bring was suffused with the Divine spirit— 
suffused almost lo bursting point. In the best sense of 
the terms his liearl was laid waste and desolate so that 
God alone might abide and dance therein. As Dr. Ananda 
Coon^araswamy puls it, in his erudite book, The Dance of 
Siva : 

"Where and what is ilie burning ground? It is not 
the place wheTc our earlhlv bodies are cremated, hut 
the hearts of His lovers laid waste and d<'solale. The 
place where the ego is destroyed signifies the slate 
where illusion and deeds are burnt away : that is the 
-crematorium, the burning-ground, where Sri Nataraja 
dances, and-whence he is named Sudalai^adi^ Dancer 
of the burning ground. In this simile we recognise the 
historical connection between Siva’s gracious dance as 
Nafaraia and His jvild dance as the demon of the 
cemetery.** 

Just as it has been declared that wc cannot serve Cod 
and Mammon at the same lime, we may say that wc cannot 
love the ego and God simultaneously. Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, being the man he was, realised this at a 
very early period of his life, and, having once realised it, 
took extraordinarily good care not to forget it even momen¬ 
tarily. Jesus vps of the same fraternity. He did nothing 
without invoking God*s name and without giving Him the 
praise for whatever he was able to do. Of such stuff are 
real bhaktes made. 


The Chut TuRNiprc PotwT 

I think the chief turning-point in his life came wh^i 
he was made the officiating priest of ihft Kali temple at 
Dakshineswar—a few miles from Calcutta. He set up a 
precedent among temple priests. 1 have observed some 
of these worthies rrysclf. With them it is a matter purely 
of dulies discharged and wages earned. They per orip 
their functions most automatically—not con amorc, but 
out of a sense, as it were, of the essential cussedness of 
things. With the Paramahamsa it was entirely diffTent: 
Then was seen that rare spectacle—the pujari being in ^ 
more worshipful mood, in a more reverent frame of mind, 
than the hosts of devotees that flock to the temples, p 
is recorded of him that when he was performing araii 
before the Doily there would be no end lo it almost: a 
time would come when the lighis would go .out of their 
own accord, wlvn the devotees would return to their 
liomcs, but the Paramahamsa would still be standing there 
in his original position, deeply immersed in his trance. 
In other words, when he worshipped he was really 
engaged in a direct communion with God; he did not 
merely go through certain prescribed formulas and 
motions. All the time he was in quest of the Almighty; 
and, what is more wonderful still, he found his quest. 
We are told that many are called but few chosen (in the 
spiiilual domain). Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was 
among those chosen few. 

It was uhlle he was still a pujari in that Kali temple 
that the “vision splendid’’ came to him. Try how he 
might he was not able to see the Goddess in person. He 
was determined to see Her or die in the attempt. One 
morning l\e went to the temple with a firm resolve: he 
would not put up with failure any longer. As usual he 
prayed and, finally, when oven then the Appearance was 
not vouchsafed him, he went up lo the idol, snatched tho 
sword from there, and was on the point of slaying himself 
with it. In that moment, however, he lost consciousness 
and when, at last, he regained it he told his disciples 
what he beheld during that trance. The idol, the temple, 
the surroundings were all swept away, and in their place 
w'as a mighty ocean with waves mountain-high, and those 
waves appeared to be approaching him. And upon those 
waves was the Mother Herself, in all Her benignity* That 
was his first realization of God. After that it became 
easier and easier, and to the end he was able to have a 
glimpse of Her whenever he so desired; and not only of 
Her but of whatever Divine form he wanted lo see. Not. 
only in theory but in practice also he proved the oneness! 
of God. 

God is both Persona'l and Impersonal 

At this point it becomes necessary for me to combat 
a widespread misconception. There are many who daily 
go from Dan even unto Beersheba and are yet doubtful 
of the Personality of God. The Faramabamsa enunciateiii, 
with all his might and main, the principle that God wia 
both Pergonal and Impersonal. He did not miniin^ ibe 
Importance of the worship of Him aa an impatiOiial^ 
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manence in all things. But he did not desire to minimise 
the importance of the worship of Him as a Person, either. 
One of his teachings was: “Don’t scoff at the idea of a 
Personal God.” And, in a manner of speaking, he suited 
hia action to his word. It transpired that he had gone 
through all the “Samadhis” except the greatest of them 
i—^that which is known as the ‘'Nirvikalpa Sarnadhi.” In 
that one identifies oneself with the Absolute to a greater 
degree than in the others. The Mother, how'cver, saw to 
it that he would experience that also. Tlius it came 
about that one Sanyasi from the banks of the Nerbudda 
passed through Dakshineswar, just at that time, in hia 
wordly peregrinations. His name was Toiapuri. He knew 
this “Nirvikalpa Samadhi.'^ He was perfcct-except for 
one thing: he passionately denied the Personality of God, 
The Paramahamsa was cxliausred in his attempts to per¬ 
suade him that that was as much a fact as the Imperso¬ 
nality of God. 

Tlie sequel to that is interesting. Totapuri taught the 
Paramahamsa the “Nirvikalpa Samatlhi.’' But the Mother 
taug^ht Tota{juri that there is such a thing as the Perso¬ 
nality of God also. The time for Totapiiri’s departure 
arrived. But just whtn he was about to take leave of the 
Paramahamsa his whole frame w’^as ra('ked with an excru¬ 
ciating abdominal pain and he had, as we have learnt to 
say now, to cancel his programme. The j)ain grew and 
grew till he could not hear it any longer. So “in llic 
dead vast and middle of the night’' this almost perfect 
man decided to put an end to his life. He stepped into 
the Ilooghly and went on and on. But to his surprise he 
discovered that howe\fT far lie iiiiahl go llie water was 
only knee deep. Then lie paused and looked up “wiili a 
wild surmise.” There, to his wonder, he found the figure 
of Kali everywhere: above, below, and around him. There 
was no Huoghly: the Mother was omnipresent. And he 
felt remorse and prayed to Her for forgiveness in that he 
has passionately denied Her Personality. Slie blessed him 
and said that it was She w'ho had brought him to Dakslii- 
Jieswar so that he might fill up the lacunae in the 
Paramahamsa’s spiritual training, and so that She might 
do him the same service in regard to his. Thus Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was the means of proving to 
the world both the Personality and the Impersonality of 
God. 

Some Home-Truths 

The Paramahamsa taught some home-truths. He did 
all in his power to make men’s minds turn away from 
shama and towards realities. The fact was that people 
were not being able to see the wood for the trees. It fell 
to his lot to remove the impediments from their paths. 
He abhorred ritual of all kinds. Several limes he saw a 
Brahmin coming to the temple but never so much as going 
toear the “Garbhagriha” or the “Holy of Holies”. He 
would go to a comer and tell be^ds and mutter seme 
incomprehensible things. At last the Paramahamsa lost 
his patience. So he went up to him and told him as 
gentlfr as possible: *^Dear Mr. So and So, you are making 

mistake of your life. These things you can do at 


home or anywhere else. But once you enter a temple 
they are not necessary: they are even superfluous. If you 
believe that the idol in the temple represents the supreme 
being—and, of course, otherwise there is no meaning in’ 
your visiting a temple at all—it is your duty to stand b-e 
fore the idol, to gaze at it with as much concentrated 
attention as possible, and to worship it with all your heart. 
You are standing in the Presence: why, then, all thitf 
abracadabra? Give up sophistication: g^t back to simpli¬ 
city. Mantrams and movements do not Ipad you anywhere. 
Take the idol to be God Himself; and stand before it aai 
you. would if God Himself were there in person and do 
obeisance to it. Now, you are only wasting your time.” 

Pray, Ri.ay, Pray! 

This is, really, very simple. But in these days it ia 
the simple things that look terribly difficult. Further, 
the Paramahamsa had no belief in orthodoxy. He would 
go to a Brahrno's house—^hat of his friend, Keshub 
Chumler S<‘ii and tak(‘ refreshments from there. He waa 
nut at all hoityloity : anybody wlio wanted to see him 
could see liiiii without any difficulty. He sliowcd in his 
owm pel son I bat years of labour in learning religious lore 
wcie not at all neet'S'^ary. He even hinted that theieby 
confusion iniglit lieeoine woise confounded. Like Cluist, 
1)0 would say: “Gunsider the lilies of the field: they toil 
not, ncilluT do tliey spin.” Why, then, this waste of 
energy? Insteacl of tlial he dinctcil us to look into our 
own hearts and piav ami pi ay -simply and directly—for 
wliateviT wc are worth An ounce of i)ru<'tice, he seemed to 
say, is worth more than a Ion ot theory. Ignorance, he siig- 
g(sred, was no ciiiiu*. was no handicap, even, in the realisa¬ 
tion of (hnl. Leave scladai^hip to the l^harisces and the 
.Sdddu<‘e<'s. Above all, have faith- 1 lie faith that removea 
mountains. Be siiueie and trusting as a child: if some 
fellows deceive you, ihrn so much the worse for those 
fellows. Do not put too much store by brain. On the other 
Iiand, one cannot put too much store by heart. These, I 
think, arc some of the teachings of the Paramahamsa. Like , 
Sankara, he belonged to the Advaific school of Hindu 
(philosophy. The Atman and the Brahman are one and 
the same. Anyone can, merge himself in God if he but 
try with his whole heart and .soul. He taught us nop •to 
be afraid of God but to love Him —as we love our near 
and dear ones, only more so, Prakrit! and Puru&ha— 
Parvali and Siva—arc one and the same—the body and 
the soul of the universe. There *is no duality anywhere — 
Hot even in the conception of the Father and the Mother 
of the universe. Cod is really Ardhanareeswara: and 
Siva’s dance represents really the primordial energy that 
is behind all phenomena. 

NATAhAjA 

To quote from Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy again (The 

Dance of Siva) : 

* 1' 

“Every part of such an image as this (Lc., of Siva 
as Nataraja) is directly expressive, not of any mere 
superstition or dogma, but of evident facts. No artist 
of today,, however greats could more exactly or more 
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wisely create an image of that energy which Science 
must postulate behind all phenomena. If we would 
reconcile Time with Eternity, wc can scarcely do so 
otherwise than by the conception of alternations of 
phase extending over vast regions of space and great 

tracts of time.In the night of Brahma, Nature 

is inert, and cannot dance till Siva wills it: He rises 
from Ilis rapture, and, dancing, sends through inert 
matter pulsating waves of awakening sound, and lo! 
matter also dances as a glory round about Him. 

-; 0 ;- 


Dancing, He sustains its manifold phenomena. In the 
fulness of time, still dancing, He destrovs alf forma 
and names by fire and gives new rest. It is poetry; 
but nevertheless Science, It is not strange that the 
figure of Nataraja has commanded the adoration of so 
many generations past: familiar with all acepticiamsy 
expert in tracing all beliefs to primitive superstitiona, 
explorers of the infinitely great and the infinitely small, 
we are worshippers of Nataraja slill.^ 


THE PRESroENT OF INDIA 

By S. P. SEN-VARiMA, m.a., m.i... 

Assistant Secretary to the Coverrunent of If'est Bengal, Legislative Department 


I have followed with inttrest the conlroversy that has 
been going on for some lime past between Prof. D. N. 
Baneijeo and Sliri K. K. Basu ngarding the position of 
the President of India under the Indian Constitulion. 
But wiili due respt-ct T mav say that it is nut possilde to 
agree with all the views expressed ])y Shri K. K. Basu. 

In the first place, I lliink no one will deny that a 
wrinen constitution is dilferenl from an unwritten one 
and the doctrine of ultra vires is implicit in Constitutions 
with “eonliolled'' legj'^Ialun s like tlie Ameiiean and the 
Indian. Bui I hope Sliii Basu will agree that it is not 
dilTuiill lo envisage a wrilleii constitulion under which 
the legislature is not ‘■couIioIIimI^' hul is a sovereign 
law-making bnjy to the acts wlKTeof ihe doctrine of 
ultra rues has no aptdiealicni. 1 'uay, for example, cite 
the ea^e of the Soulh Aliiean Con-=;hlulj()n—the South 
Afiiea A(‘l of PX)9. The South African JAirliamcnt created 
by tlie South Afiiean Constitulion is a sovereign law-making 
body. As Dr. LVlgar H. Biookes in his coniiiuniary on 
the Conslilulitm of the Union of South Africa attached lo 
Amos J. 1-Vaslcc’.s Constitutions of Nations (1950), 
Vol. HI, observes at pp. 257 et seq ; 

“Allhough a wrilleii O>nstitution, it is with one 
or two ex('eptions comjdeiel^ flexible and like the 
Constitulion of Gieat Biitain itself, can be amended 
by the ordinary process of legislation. It must thus 
^ be contrasted with Constitutions such as those of the 
United States of America, Australia or Canada . . . 
The Union Constitution follows the model of Great 
Britain more closely than that of any other Dominion 
or Colony with tlv: possible exception of New Zealand. 
It follows that the Union Parliament is a sovereign 
law-making body like the British Parliament and 
unlike the Australian or Canadian federal legislature. 
Its acts cannot be questioned in any court of law 
and internationally it may, to use the famous phrase 
first employed by Lord Balfour, be regaided as ‘equal 
in status though unequal in stature* to the British 
Parliament.** 

In the second place, Shri Basu has drawn a distinc¬ 
tion between* the nature of political usages to be found 
in States having written constitutions and the nature of 
conventions of the English type: according to him, the 
non-observance of such conventions very often results ii^ 


violation of legal rules themselves and the conduct of the 
executive Government in England except in terms of 
siK h conventions may result in contravention of substan¬ 
tive law, but there can be no such inevitable legal con- 
sccpiences in respect of breach of political usages in 
Stat«*s wiih wTitlen constitutions—the legality of these 
usages remaining patently and inherently precarious. But 
is this statement entirely correct ? I have very great 
doubts. New Zealand, Canada, Australia and South Africa 
all have written Cunslitulions. But it is because of the 
grow’ill of conventions of the English type that the evolution) 
of the Cabinet System of Government has been possible in 
tlie^^' counliies. Ah Dr. G. W. Keeton in his Elementary 
Principle’^ of Jurisprudence (Second Edition) says at 
pp. 269-70 : 

“Kvfn w'iih a written constitution, however, many 
cunstifulional conventions may exist and these will be 
unwritten in the sense that they will not be precisely 
defined in any document. It is noteworthy, for example, 

I lull the Briij,‘'}i Dominions of Canada, South Africa, 
Au'-tralia and New’ Zealand have Cabinet Government 
un tbo British model and although all these Domi¬ 
nions have wrilten constitutions, not one of them has 
Httempied to insert into the wTitten document the 
eonsfiluiional conventions without which Cabinet 
Coxeniri’cnt is unintelligible.” 

It is ])>' means of constitutional conventions that 
these countries which were initially Crown Colonies have 
today grown into fully sovereign and independent mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth of Nations. The Statute of 
Westminster, 19.31 simply gave legislative recognition to 
some of tliE'se constitutional conventions, Tlius Prof, 
Wade observes in his Introduction to Dicey's Law of the 
Constitution (Ninth Edition) : 

'The Statute (of Westminster) is a document 
which it is impossible to understand without a 
knowledge of the conventions which atiplied before 
its enactment” (page ci). 

Again it is because of conventions that the poeitioli 
of the Governor-General in these Dominions has changed 
from the status of a Governor of a Crown Colony to that 
of a constitutional ruler. To quote again from Ptof. 
Wade's Introduction : 
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‘The Governor-General has erased since the 
Invperiai Conference, 1926 lo be the represeniaiive of 
His Majesty’s Clovernrncnt in the United Kingdom. 
In law he remains the representative of llic Crown 
and in him are vested by delegalion the pH'iogalives 
necessary for the Covcrnincnl ol the Dominion . • . 
By convention he is advised in I lie exercise of pre¬ 
rogatives by the Dominion Ministers . . . Since 1926 
it is accepted that the Government of the United 
Kingdom will give no insiriiclions (o a Governor- 
General which would conllict with advice tond'^red to 
him by Ministers in the Dominion where he rcpiesents 
ihe Clown. Moreover, though he docs not enjoy quite 
the same position of impartiality as is iradilionaliy 
associated vviili recent British Sovereigns, he is no 
longer any more than his Sovereign at liberty to 
cxeicisc discretion in accepting ministerial advice. It 
is by agreement that the status of Governor-General 
has evolved from that of the Goveinor of a Crov\n 
Colony; in legal form the position of the two does 
not differ siibstanlially even today; hut by conven¬ 
tions, in the truest meaning of the term, the cleeisiona 
of successive Imperial Confen nccs have afivanced the 
Governor-General to the status of a constiluiionnl 
monareir’ (pp. cv and cvi). 

Can a Governor-General of any of lliese Dominions 
relying on the express language, say, of the Biiiish North 
America Act, 1867 or the Commonwealth of Australia 
Act, 1900 dare today to contravrim any of these conven¬ 
tions and assume lo him the powers conferred on him 
by the language of the written ronsiitufioji ? On the 
other hand, even in Unghirid there have been occasionsi 
when important constitutional convcniinns have been 
departed from, Tlius in 1931 the United Kinulom had 
a Cabinet wliich temporarily dispensed with the con¬ 
vention of Cabinet unanimity on major issues. It was 
Dicey who first put forward the view in his Laiv of 
ike Constitution that 

*The sanction wdiich constrains the Imldest ’ 
political adventurer to obey i1k‘ fundamental piin- 
cipl"^9 of the constitution and the conventions in 
which these principles arc expressed is tht‘ fact that 
the breach of tlicsc principles and of these conven¬ 
tions will almost immediately biing the olTcndcr into 
conflict with the coin is and the law of the land.’' 
—Law of the Constitution (Ninth Edn. pp. 413 4^161. 
But as Prof. Wade says, the obseivancc of rules of a 
conventional character cannot always or even usually be 
explained by jefcrencc to the ultimate sanction of law 
enforced in courts of justice. 

“More recent writers claim that conventions rest 
ultimately on public opinion either through representa¬ 
tives or directly by ensuring an appeal to the rlcctors.” 
—Outlines of Central Government by John Clarke 
(lOlh Edn.) p. 9. 

Then apart from the conventions already referred to 
which have grown up in Canada, Australia and other 
Dominions with WTitten conotiiulions and Cabinet System 
of Government, even in the United States of America 
with a Presidential System of Government there are 
conventions which nobody now-a-days thinks of departing 
from. Thus the Cabinet of the President is not known to 
the Constitution of the U.S.A. It is a creature of ^‘politi- 
cal The Constitution of the United States simply 

ivovidet: 


“He [the President! may require the opinion in 
writing, of the principal Officer in each of the execu¬ 
tive Departments upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective OCFices . . . 

Washington very early look advantage of this const:- 
tutional provision. But written formal opinions did not 
satisfy the President’s need to discuss problems fully and 
freely with a small body of trusted advisers. In 1791, 
Washington, being personally absent from the Capital, 
suggested that the departmental heads afld the Vicc- 
Fresident should consult together upon fny important 
pioblems arising diuing his absence. The resultant con- 
ft'icnce was in a sense the first Cabinet meeting ; by 
1793 regular meetings of the Cabinet had become the rule 
and the term “Cabinet” had coma into fairly common 
usage. 

“Because of the cxlra-eonstilutional nature of the 
Cahiml the President was not under legal obligation 
to abide by the vole or decision of his advisers, but aa 
a mailer of policy mo’-t Presidents have been inclined 
lo (in so except in extraordinary cases .'’—Vide Kelly 
and Hji bison, The Amencan Constitution (1948), 
pp. 185 LS6. 

Then under the American Const it ution on the death, 
removal, etc., of the Piesident, the powers ami duties of 
the cflicc of llic President devolve upon the Vice-Prcsi<lent, 
“The eu‘-tom whereby be also assumes the title of 
the Piesident is a convention of the Constitution and 
not a provision of that ins’iurneni -D. W. Bmgan, 
The American Political S)steni^ page 122, F.N. 2. 

1 lliink enough has been said lo ‘^how that no clear- 
cut distinction ran he drawn between conventions of the 
English type ami political usages in Slates with written 
constitutions. 

In the third place, as regards the position of the 
Pre-icknt in the Consiiiulional Structure of India, both 
Prof. Banerjee and Shri Basu admit lint the President 
under the Indian Constitution is the constitutional head of 
the Republic of India and that the real executive power 
is vested in the (2ouJiril of Ministers—the Cabinet, But 
the process of reasoning by which lliey reach this con¬ 
clusion is different. According to Prof. Banerjee, the 
President is the constitutional head not simply on the 
express provisions of the Constitution but on those provi¬ 
sions as read in the light of constitutional conventions; 
whereas according lo Shri Basu, the President is ihd 
constitutional liead by the very language of the Conslilii- 
lion. In support of his contention Prof. Banerjee has cited 
several authorities, while Shri Basu«in support of his view 
has principally relied upon several express provisions of 
the Constitution of wliich the most important is Article 74. 
Clause (1) of Aricle 74 of the Conslitulion says : 

“There shall be a Council of Ministers ... to 
aid and advise the President in the exercise of his 
functions.” 

Does this provision cast any obligation upon the 
President lo accept the aid and advice of *he Council of 
Ministers ? This provision lays down and determines ia 
definite language the function of the Council of Ministers. 
What Is the function of the Council ol Ministers? 
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The function Is to aid and advise the President. Thia 
provision does not create a duty or an obligation for the 
President. The language oi this provision cannot warrant 
\he view that the President is constitutionally bound to 
accept the aid and advice tendered by the Council of 
ministers. I may give an illustration to make the position 
clear. Suppose there is a legal provision like this : To 
every court there shall be attached an association of 
lawyers to assist the court in the exercise of its functions. 
From this it dues not follow that the Court is bound to 
accept the assistance rendered by the association of lawyers 
and that the decision of the Court must always be 
consonance with tliat assistance. The assistance rendered 
by the lawyers is theic, it is up to the Court to accept it 
or reject it. Had these additional words—“and the Presi¬ 
dent shall not exercise his functions except in accordance 
with such aid and advice” or some other words like these 
found a place in Clause (1) of Article 74, then of course, 
there would not have been any other alternative than to 
accept Shri Basu^s construction of the clause. But from 
tlie language of Clause (1) of Ailicle 74 as it is, it seems 
difficult to accept llu argument that the Picsideni is bound 
to accept the aid and advice tendered by the Council of 
Ministers. 

The words “aid and aclviso” so far as I know were 
first usf‘d in the Canadian Consiilu’.ion, that is, tin British. 
Noilli America Act, 1867, Section 11 of the Biilish North 
Amciica Act, 1367 runs as follows : 

“There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the 
Covcinuienl of Canada, to b3 styled the Queen’s Privy 
Councjl lor (Canada; and the persons who arc to be 
Members of that Council shall be fioin lime to lime 
clioscn und sumnoned by the Govcrnor-Gcncial and 
swjin in as Privy Councillors, and Members ibcreof 
may be from time to lime removed by the Governor- 
General.” 

But it is a liisloiical fact about which there cannot be 
any dispute, that in spile of the presence of llie words 
“aid and advise” in the Brilish North America Act, 1867, 
the Governor-General of Canada was not initially a 
constitutional ruler as he is today. I have already quoted 
from Prof. Wade's IntJoduciion to Dice>’s Latv of the 
Constitution to show (hat by a slow and gradual cvoljlion 
of constitutional conventions the Governor-General has 
today come to occupy the position of a mere constitutional 
head. 

The position of the Governor-General of Australia is 
exactly similar to that of the Governor-General of Canada. 
But in the Australian .Consiilulion the single word “advise*’ 
has been used. Thus Article 62 of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Act, 1900 runs thus : 

“There shall be Federal Executive Council to 
advise the Governor-General in the Government of the 
Commonwealth and the members of the Council shall 
be chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and 
sworn as Executive Councillors and shall hold office 
during hl^ pleasure.** 

Here also the growth of constitutional conventions has 
changed the poiitioii o{ the Governor-General from a real 


ruler to a titular head. The words ^*ald and idvlse*^ weeC 
taken from the British North America Aci» 1867 in^to 
sections 9 and 50 of the Government o( India Act^ 19K 
and from there the words were imported into the present 
Constitution of India. This is the history as to how the 
words “aid and advise’* came to be used in oar Constb 
lution. As howevt^r the language of Clause (1) of 
Article 74 docs not impose any obligation upon the Presi¬ 
dent to accept the aid and advice given by the Council of 
Ministers there cannot be any question of violation of the 
Constitution on ths refusal or failure of the President to 
act up to such aid and advice and of any consequent 
impeachment. 

Coming to the conclusion however, that the President 
shall be guilty of violation of the Constitution and there¬ 
fore liable to impeachment on his failure to accept the 
aid and advice of the Council of Ministers Shri Basu says 
that recourse to the drastic remedy by way of impeachment 
will not be necessary in view of the provisions of sub¬ 
clause (6) of Clause (^) of Article 53 of the Constitution. 
In view of these provisions, says Shri Basu, the President 
will not venluie to turn down ilic aid and advice tendered 
by the Council of Ministers : if he does, Parliament will 
denude the President of his executive power by conferring 
by law President’s functions on some other authorities. 
Let us examine the soundness of this proposition. In the 
first place, this proposition docs not lake into consideration 
the provisions of Clause (2) of Article 85 of the Consti¬ 
tution. Under that clause the President has the power, 
subject to ilic provisions of Clause (/) of Article 85, not 
(miy to prorogue the Houses of Parliament, but also to 
dissolve the House of the People and thus force a general 
election. In this way a strong-headed President may, at 
least for some time, thwart the attempt of Parliament 
to denude the Picsident of his functions. This is of 
course on the assuniplion that Parliament has the consti¬ 
tutional power to dive'll tlic President of his executive 
powers and reduce him to a nonentity. But has Parliament 
any such power ? The answer cannot but be in the 
negative. Clause (1) ol Article 53 of the Consiilulion lays 
down that “the executive power of the Union * shall be 
vested in the President and shall be exercised by him 
either directly or through officers subordinate to him in 
accuidance with the Ctinstiliilion. The point is : Is Parlia¬ 
ment competent under Article 53(5) ib) to “denude** 
and divest the President of “the executive power of the 
Union*’ vested in him by Article 53(1)? Will not any • 
6uch attempt by Parliament be directly opposed to the 
provisions of Article 53(1) and therefore clearly un¬ 
constitutional ? The difference in language should ba 
carefully marked. The expression used in Clause (1) of 
Article 53 is “the executive power of the Union*’ whereas 
the word used in Clacsc (-1) is “functions.* That there 
is difference between the two goes without saying. “The 
executive power of the Union” is an expression with a 
very wide connotation. It consists not simply of faithful 
execution of the laws made by Parliament but also inclndea 
(ormalioD of policy both ia external and internti iffaira 
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of the country. To pul it in a difiercnt way, whatever Ministers accepts the supremacy of the st^ordillftte AUtko* 


does not come within the purview of legislative and 
judicial powers falls witliin the realm of executive power. 
It is \he residuary power of the State. In the United 
States of America it has been almost consistently asserted 
and held from the time of Alexander Hamilton's essay 
“Pacificus” published in 1793 till the present day (vide 
the judgment of Chief Justice Taft in Myers vs. United 
States (1926), 272 U.S. 52) that because the executive 
power is vested in the President, the subsequent enumera¬ 
tion of executive powers was not restrictive, was intended 
for emphasis only and did not exclutle other executive 
powers inherent in the President. It is doubtful whether 
in view of the language of Arliclc 73 of the Constitution 
such a wide construction of the executive power will be 
accepted in India. But this much is certain in view of 
the general doctrine of our ConstiLulion that the execu¬ 
tive power of the Union is vested in the President, that 
the executive power of the Union is not exhausted simply 
in the execution of functions that may be conferred by 
law made by Parliament. No legislation by Parliament 
is necessary in order that the President may exercise the 
executive power of the Union through subordinate officers, 
because the Constitution itself provides for this. There¬ 
fore, when any law is made by P'arliamont, tlie execution 
of that law automatically devolves upon the President and 
he may execute the law either himself or through sub¬ 
ordinate officers. But lest the general provision vesting 
the executive power of the Union in the President should 
be construed in such a way as to deny competence of 
Parliament to confer by law any function expressly on any 
authorities other than the Resident or to challenge the 
validity of existing laws Vp hereby functions have already 
been conferred upon such authorities, sub-clauscs (a) and 
(b) of Clause (3) of Article 53 have been iiUroduced. 
The position therefore is that though the executive power 
of the Union is vested in the President, Parliament may 
by law confer functions upon other authorities. This does 
not mean and cannot mean that Parliament may “denude” 
the President of the executive pow(T of the Union which 
is vested in the President by the Constitution. 

Assuming however, for the sake of argument and 
argument only that in order to leach a lesson to a strong¬ 
headed and disobedient President, Parliament may 
‘‘denude” him of his executive power by conferring func¬ 
tions upon other authorities, a peculiar situation will 
arise. In the first place, the President having been 
“denuded” of his functions, the Council of Ministers will 
be without any function because under the Constitution, 
the function of the Council of Ministers is to aid and 
advise the President in the exercise of his functions. 
In the second place, the other authorities on whom the 
functions of the President have been conferred will be 
absolute, supreme and unfettered in the exercise of these 
functions, it not being the duty of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters to aid and advise these other authorities or the duty 
of these other authorities to seek such aid and advice. 
Thus to pleach the President a lesson the Council of 


rities. Such an absurd situation could never have been 
intended by the framers of the Constitution. 

The true position is that from the express provisions 
of the Constitution simpliciter it is not easily possible to 
prove that the President of India is a constitutional ruler 
and that the real executive power is vested in the Council 
of Ministers, in otlier words, that we have in India what 
is called a Cabinet System of Government as distinguished 
from the Presidential System. As Dr. Keeton says (already 
cited), a Cabinet Sys’tem of Government is n8t intelligible 
witJiout conslitulional conventions. Except oit the assump¬ 
tion of coiistilulional conventions the express provisions of 
our Constitution are not always inielJigible and recon¬ 
cilable. I may cite only one instance. Clause (2) of 
Article 75 says tliat the Ministers shall hold office during 
ihe pleasure of the President and Clause (3) of that 
Article piovide?^ that the Council of Ministers shall be 
collectivtiy responsible to the House of the People, If 
we si/nply go by the express language of these two clauses, 
tbt n these provisions are-not easily reconcilable. Under 
Clause (2) the power of dismissal of the Ministers is> 
veslf ci in the President. And the President can exercise 
this power e\eu when the Council of Ministers has not 
foifeited the roiiiiderit e of the House of the People. There 
is nothing in the language of clauses (2) and (3) to 
pre\enL tlie Pr(‘sident from so exercising the powei. Thus 
a Council of Ministers responsible to and enjoying the 
confidence of the House of the People always stands the 
risk of disiniscial by the Presitlent. But if we read these 
provisions in the light of th^^^ important ermvention veil- 
established in e\eiy ('ahinet type of Government that the 
Council of Ministeis remain in. and cannot be removed 
from, office so long as th(‘y command confidence of the 
majotily of llic popular legislature, then these provisions 
at once become corisisleiU and intelligible. Read in the 
light of this convimtion (ilauses (2) ami (3) of j'Vrtiele 75 
mean that the President is to dismiss a Council of Minis¬ 
ters which does not resign office even after having lost the 
confidence of the popular legislature. 

No system of government can be efficiently adminis¬ 
tered unless thtre is mutual co-operation among the diffe¬ 
rent organs of the Government; however elaborate and 
well-guarded the provisions of a constitutional document 
may be, but fur this mutual co-operation, its smooth working 
is wellnigh impossible. Constitutional conventions are 
practical embodiments of this mutual co-operation. The 
framers of our Constitution did not lose sight of this salu¬ 
tary principle when preparing the Constitution. Hence 
they left many things unsaid. And it is not possible to 
write down all the conventions of a Cabinet System of 
Government in a written document. Still some of these 
conventions have been incorporated in our Constitution. 
The result of this has been that it is not possible for the 
President to ignore for long the aid and advice of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. Suppose a power-loving President takefr 
it into his head to ride rough-shod over the aid and 
advice given by the Council of Miniitera. From tbo 
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•provisions ot the 'Constilution requiring the Council of 
Ministers to be collectively responsible to the House of 
ll\e People and every Minister to be a inoinhtr of either 
House of Parliament it follows that the Council o£ 
JVIipislers will normally belong to the party wliieli 
(onimands majority in the House of ihv* P(Mip]c or ul any 
rate will be in a position to oairy the mujoiity of the 
ftiembers of the Lower House wiili ibciu. Now under 
iVrticle. 113 of llie Constitution all estimates of expendi* 
tiire oilier than those relating to expenditure clifUged 
upon the Consolidated Fuiid of India aic retpiired lo \ui 
submitted in the form of doruands for grants to the House • 
of the Peopde ivhieli may as-,enl or lefuse lo a^^eiit lo any 
demand for grant or assent to such rliMimnd subjed lo 
any X'ductiou of the amount ihereob Since the Ib'u-^c 
of ihe People hd.s ihii'? lh(i las! word in financial matters 
and sinee that House is eoiilrolled by the Council of 
Ministers, tlio lesuU wiJ! be ibal win a a sliong-headed 
and autocratic Prtsid(jnl di.''U'fraid'-j the aid and advice 
of the (Council of Mmistcis. ih^ Coimcil of Ministers 
tluough till- House uf the I’fople will refuM- lo absent to 
any demand !or giant and will in tlii-. way lie able to 
curb llie powers of ilu’ Tha^ we see ihat for 


smooth and clBcient running of the administration the 
Prcbidcnt must have to act accor<Iing to the aid and advice# 
of the Council .of Minislers. Sin<'e iu this waypthe 
control over the public (‘xchequet is vtisted for all prac- 
lical tmrposes in the Council ot Ministers, the position 
virliully is that the real executive pov\er of the Union 
is ve-l(d in the (Jouneii of Ministers and tlie President 
is njd'cly llie cm^iiiulional head ol ihe (Government who 
cannot for any long peuiod of time run ihe machinary of 
(Goverriineiit in disngaid of the aid and advice tendered 
by the Council of Minister’^, in ibis wav we see that 
!i:ei»' are provi^-huib in the (Gonslitutioii the piaclieaj 
cli'cct of wliidi is that llie • Piew,id(ml will normally be 
bound to act adcufliiig lo the aid and advice of the 
Coi.ncil ol Ministers. 4n(l 'dnee llie co:iirncneenienf of 
I he Cniiniiiiic u ihc C.ouncil of Mini^-tcis has been c.xcr- 
c i'-irig the nal < \rcuiivc pow(u (»f the' Cniou in the name 
Oi tjic Pu'drhoil who has ieinaimd s.i|l^fi#^d with more 
or Ic's h'dng ilh cons’i'iili-mal lu'^d of llir Rfquiblic of 
Jrub.i ciud thu'. in ludici also diis veiy impurtant coti^ti- 
I'llioiial (oiivnilion ol tlu- (.al'inet S; st( m of (Government is. 
.dniidv IU i>’ehing ei «ou-.>nauii- wiili the spdril of our 
Iil'I'f»o ( x(»re-‘-i d iu s< ve^el nrovi^ioPs ihercof. 
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(3n the Ikh oi May, kH 1, afier Uvo tliuusarul years ol 
sulferiug, culminating iu a luleful iialFl*’ wlih the com- 
billed forces of j-eveii Arab rountiif^.?, a bandful oi Je...s, 
amidst the din and <iusl of battle, pioekiimcJ thcmsflvcte 
a Stale. To some it may have looked prcsimi[auous, but 
subsequent events liave proved that this step - llu* lulhl 
moni of an age-long desne was well taken. 

Almost immediately folLiwiiig the pioidamalion oi 
I lie Slate of [sraed, the Provisional Siat<‘ (Goumil was ‘•el 
up with 37 memlieis drawn from the two el ’cted Jewi-.li 
bodies funelioning during ibe lauioil of Ihiiish mandate — 
the Zionist Cencral Council and llie National Council of 
'Palestine Jews. The function of the Council was to 
as a legislative body apd provide a parliamenlary foiinda* 
lion for the acts of the first Government. Being a transi¬ 
tory arrangement, it funeiionerl with various limiialioiu-., 
and therefore the iiecessily for a (^onsliluliou became 
evident. 

On January 25, 1949, for the fir.^t time in its hmg and 
chequered history, the ancient land of Israel witnessed a 
democratic election. The parliaineiiimy body (Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly) held its inaugural uueiing in Jerusalem 
on February 14, 1949. During the first week of its exist¬ 
ence, the Constituent As.sembly passed the transitional law, 
popularly known as "'The Small Constitution,'’ to remain 
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in bnie until such lime a proper (G^nslilution could 
l>t‘ fiauiid. Amu'diug lo the picwKiuiis of the TransU 
iioH.'il L-ov ff Ihe li‘gi‘-laliu ‘ of the Slat<’ of Israel 

(ailed ‘ riie Krie*sci" and the (aeisliluoiii Assembly 
Iran.^foriiU'fl it^'df iiUo ’ Tlu Fust Knesset.’* 

A.b lr‘_Li-'j’ive aet^- of tlic Kucj-sot are called “Laws” 

; jul >-;gii ’d liy tlu' II'MvI u^* ihe >{.»!•■ and tie- Minis- 
feis ii'Ui.^U?le {e* ll.f !i r;,|defia';iialitm. 

i j.e Sf'^all ( Oil'.'iliiiion ]eu\ld('- foi the cloelion of 
• i ( u'-idf III lo L »."ai(uif, volv’ of liie Kiie-^-el by secret 
bii!.(, t)n F''))'uajv 17. \W) Hi. (^haim AVei/auann, 
I’li '-id nl of ihv- Piovi-]ut..d Siati* (ioum il, was -o eka'ted 
Piesiihiil ol Isiael. 

The Pi evident ^hall hold olllce b r the duration of 
till’ Fir^t Knesset and the first three inoiillis of the 
Se ond Knesset. !t should be noted h>re that the (Gonisli- 
lulioii does not specify the life of the First Knesset. 

Aecorduig to the tuovisions t»f the Small (Gonsiinuion, 
the chief function of the Pi^-'^idenl U lo con.-ult with party 
leaders in the Knt'-‘’-rt for llie formation of a Covcrnmenl 
which, afjir ii‘'-«end)Jy, pro>ents itstdf beforei the Knesset 
for ji vote of confidence. On a vole of no confidence fay 
the House, the (Government pre^pn|s its resignation to thg 
President, who again confers with the party leadorB and 
entrusts to them the task of forming a new Government. 
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Until a new Government is formed, the outgoing Govern- 
jnent continues in office. The President also signs with 
foreign Stales treaties which have been ratified by the 
KneUet, and, on the recommendation of the competent 
Minister, he appoints diplomatic reprcseiilativch and 
receives the diplomatic representatives of foreign Staten. 

In ordei to deal speedily with the minicrous and 
varying matters which come up for di'^cussion, the Knesset 
has set up a number of permanent Committees elected 
from among its members- Committees dealing with the 
Conatitiitioii, Law and Justi(‘e, Foioign Affairs and Defence, 
Public Services, l^aboui. Education and Culture, Kconomics 
and Finance, Home Affaiis, and a Ibmsc Committee. On 
these bodies the various parlies are represented in propoi- 
lion to their roprcsenlatioii in the Knesscl, but those 
having only one Member may hold a seat on only one 
Committee. Each (Committee is comprised of fifteen 
member^, with the exception of the Constitution. Law and 
Justice, and House Committees, each of which con-^i^ls ol 
twenty-three. 

The Comniilh‘cs discuss proposed law'* and leguLo 
lions refernd to them l)\ the Knesset or by llu’ Govern¬ 
ment. Hicy receive from the appropriate MmKiers oi 
their representatives detailed infoimalion concerning the 
matters referred to them, and in <lue course bring theii 
conciii-%ions before the Knesset. 

rhese .Standing (^ommilK'e.** aie convened on an 
average of once a week, but may meet more frequently if 
required. They aptxrini Siib-eomiTiiltccs to study specific 
aspects of any matter under eonsideration As fai as 
possible, these .Sub committee.' are composed of one 
member from each paity and, as a role, they meet daily. 

The present Government i*. operating on a leiiipora‘y 
baxis. It is working wilhmit (onstitutionai provisions m 
established traditions, but the Minis!(is ilmuiselvcs luve 
defined and developed their functions. It is, on the whole, 
based on the classic concept of the jiar liamentary regime- 
Government responsible to an elected House. It.s proce¬ 
dure is to a considerable extent based on the iradifional 
practices of many Assemblies, chiefly the Belgian and 
Frencli Parliaments and the British House (d Commons. 

As nieiilioiud above, the .Small Constitution v\as passed 
during the first vvei*k of ilu* Knessel‘s existence and will 
remain in force uiuil amended oi repealed nr until a new 
Constitution comes into foin*. At pieseiit, iherefoi ', it 
iii only a provisional meastire It doe^ not even define the 
life of the first Knesset, and tlie Hoti-e ils**lf has to lake 
a decision in this respect riicoielit ally, it can function 
indefinitely unless a new Constitutinn comes into operation. 

The matter of framing a new (’onstitulion, though 
important, is not being given priority. In spite of this. 
Iiowevcr, public opinion in Israel is alive to this question, 
and there are tharp differences of opinion in this regard 
among adherents of the various partie.s There arc vary¬ 
ing view® as to whether it should he written or un¬ 
written; the majority prefer a written Conslilulion while 
others favour the growth of conventions (as in the case 
vf CreAt Britain) to form the basis of the constitutional 


structure of the State. The latter opinion looks upon the 
State a .9 an organism and maintains that it should, there¬ 
fore, have free growth, uncircumscribcd by the rigid provi¬ 
sions of a Constitution. To the criticism that in the 
dynamic and complex world of today, where changes in 
social, political and economic life arc Iroquenl, constitu¬ 
tional conventions are not likely to develop deep roots in 
lime to stabilize the Stale, it is pointed out that the 
moral and political tiaditions of the Jews would ensure 
that stability. Opinion is not lacking, loo, which subs¬ 
cribes to the view that ihc Constituent jjsscmbly should 
, define only tlie fundamental rights of the Citizrm, and that 
the whole sy.stcMii of the constitutional structure of the 
.State -lioiild lollow the British pattern. 

Aside lioni this variance of opinion regarding the 
\iriue> of a written or an unwritten Constitution, sharply 
differing views are displayed by llie public on the basic 
nature of the Constitution The conservative view, put 
ijTward by the Rabbis, who wield considerable influence on 
certain sections of public opinion and wlios** point of view 
IS cbainpiotied by the Lniied Religi»)us FioiU. opposed 
to niaJi> progre.ssive Jnca.surc.s, and wani.s tlie Stale of 
Israel to be •^tiieily c»n orthodox Jewish laws and 

traditions The Rabbis want certain provi.sioas to be 
incorporated in the (Constitution < provision-, which could 
easily lie ornilti d and. if neeessarv, bi‘ given statutory 
lei-ognilimi lalcrl wliich would ))e inconsisteni with the 
nature of a secular Slate Foi example, the United Reli¬ 
gious Front wants Jewish religious Jaw to l>e incoiporated 
in the Constitution a measure which would, for one 
thing, pieclude women from f-njoying equal status with 
men. The progressive .section, whose chief spokesmen are 
rneJiibei" of lli" Majjai Parly, is opposed to this point of 
V mw, 

Bui one ( jn easily diseern the influence of the reli¬ 
gious i lemeni in (lu* administration For instance, all 
(ioveminent ai'tivities cease on the Sabbath day. State- 
owned railways and other forms of public transportation 
do not operate on the Sahliath, eau-itig a great deal of 
annoyance to nieinbera of minoiity eornmunitics and parti¬ 
cularly to foreign visilut.s. Howevei. the Mapai Party 
I which, along with two other partu s, has formed a coali¬ 
tion with tfie Inited Religious Front) iloes not want to 
I Irale dissension on any issue at this stage. The question 
of a (]un5ti?uliua is likely, iheretore, to bt‘ postponed 
until ‘-’iich lime as differences bet ween the Mapai and the . 
I niled Religious Front are resolved (which is unlikely), 
or until one of the parties is in a position to command a 
majority in the Constituent Assembly. 

Fundamental di^erences between the two sections are 
not, however, the only stumbling blocks in the way of 
framing a Constitution. More urgent problems than the 
delicate issue of a Constitution are confronting the State, 
The leaders arc aw^are that greater cohesion is necessary 
between the various political parlies at this stage, and 
issues which might create a rift are scrupulously avoided. 

A further factor which is hampering efforts to frame 
a Constitution is the influx of immigrants. Thousands g| 
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. Jews have been pouring in from all over the world. Since 
the inception of the State, the population has increased 
*by about 45 per cent due to immigration, and the percent- 
,age will, in all likelihood, continue to rise. In view of 
this, it is felt in certain quarters that the question of a 
Constitution should be postponed until the saturation 
point as regards population, has been almost reached, for 
it wojLiId be unfair to the immigrants if they were to be 
subject to a Constitution in the framing of which they 
had no voice. 

In <^pitc of all llie.se ronsideralions, however, some 
step.s have been taken, already, to draw up a Constitution 
A draft has been framed by Dr. Leo Kohn. Political 
Adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It is unlikely 
that 4he Const it uent As.seinblv will adopt ‘*iu toto’* the 
provisions contained in Dr. Kohn^^ draft, but it docs indi- 
cate, to a <!onsiderable extent, the nature of the stnieture 
of the State. 

The draft Constitution is com])osed of 78 Articles and 
has been tlivided into Sections, some of which contain 
only one Article. Ac( ording to its provLions, the State 
of Israel is “a sovereign, independent, demociatic 
Kepublio'** and . .is designed to be the National 
Ifojne of the Jewish People and sliall admit every Jew 
who (Vsires to seltle within its territory ... ’’I" The 
preamble to the Constitution describes the* Slate as 
e.^rabli'^hed . .in accordance with the ideals of peace 
and righteousness of the Prophets of Israel.” Minorities 
arc entitled to the same measure of protection hv law as 
are the Jewish people, and no <liscriminalion of any kind 
is to be made by the State on grounds of race, religion. 
Irtnguagf' oi sex. 

The <!!iafUer on P'uiidameiilal Higlils contains H 
Sections ami enjoins the Stale to ensure the sanctity of 
human life and to u}>hold the dignity of man. Capital 
punishment, toiture, flogging or any other humiliating 
form of punishment is, tlieiefote, prohibited. The draft 
Constitution ensures the liberty of the individual, as no 
one may be detained except in pursuance of an Order or 
a Jiulgment of a Court of Law. Preventive detention by 
Executive Order is unlawful, except when authorized by 
specific legislation in time of war or national emergency. 
The draft also provides that no person may be tried save 
by the due processes of law, and no person may be de¬ 
prived of his liberty on aecoiint of a debt or other con¬ 
tractual obligation, except for fraud. Any person wrongly 
arrested, convicted or punished is entitled to make a claim 
for compensation againSi the State. A man’s house is his 
castle and is inviolable. 

Freedom of conscience and free exercise of all forms 
of worship, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, are ensured to all. The Sabbath and Jewish 
holidays are to form the days of rest and spiritual elevation, 
and are to be recognized as such in the laws of the country. 
But the holy days of other religious denominations are to 
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Article 3. 


be equally recognized as legal holidays for members of 
those denominations. ^ 

Freedom of speech, free expression of opinion in 
writing or in any other form, and the right to assemble 
peaceably without arms and to form associations, are 
guaranteed by the draft Constitution—subject only to 

the condition that the right to freedom of .speech and free 
expression of opinion is not misused by utterances or 
publications which arc libelous, slanderous or obscene, or 
which arc designed to stir up racial or religious haired or 
to incite violence or crime. 

The economic order ol the State is to be based on the 
firinriple of social justice, and each citizen is to have an 
equitable .shar * m the national income and a right to 
social security. It shall be the duty of the State to 
encourage and aid every form f»f co-operative effort. 
JJvery citizen shall have the right to work, and the Stale 
.shall be required to endeavour to ensure to all, without 
(iistinction, a decent standard of living and a fair and equal 
opportunity of earning a livelihood. The right of workerst 
to form trade unions and to strike in defence of their 
economic rights and interests is guaranteed by the draft 
Crmstituiion. (Jare for the health of the population is a 
primary duly of the Stale, and legislation to that effect 
may be enacted providing foi the establishment of a 
National Health Service 

Tlie draft Constitution proposes the establishment of 
a single chambered legislature to be known as ‘*The 
Chamber of Deputies.” It is felt in many quarters that 
luuhing of benefit to the Stale would be achieved by 
instituting a second chamber The drafter believes that 
the famous dictum “Abbe sieyes” (that a second chamber 
is obnoxious if it disagrees with the first and is superfluous 
if it agrees with it) holds ^^ood for the Stale of Israel. 
The reasons for instituting a unicameral legislature are 
considered many. For one thing, the .smallness of the 
Slate of Israel docs not warranl a second chamber. Then, 
in a new Slate which has to face many problems, the 
institution of a second chamber, which would tend to have 
a '^‘ooling’ effect on the first is not considered desirable 
— at least at this stage. Tlie new Stale is likely, for some 
lime to come, to be faced with problems requiring prompt 
and speedy at lent ion, and any delaying obstacle in the way 
of the legislative processes would be detrimental to their 
grueral efficiency. A second chamber usually represenia 
vested interests. As things stand now', there is no such 
element to speak of in Israel; the levelling-off processes of 
the socialistic way of life have eliminated to a great extent 
the “upper" class, and if a second chamber is elected, no 
significant contribution is likely to be made by it. 

All citizens of 21 years and over are entitled to vote, 
and after reaching 25 years are eligible for election as 
Deputies to the chiamber. Judges, Civil Servants, mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Forces and persons having dual citizen- 
chip cannot be elected to Parliament. This prohibitive 
provision, as related to Judges, members of the CiviJ Ser¬ 
vice and members of tlie Armed Forces, is obviously 
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insorfetl in onirr to keep lluse Services free ‘of any 
nnvolvonunl in puli lira! issues. 

vRefiaidiiig iho process of rleclion, Article* IV) 
provides : 

“The (Chamber oi Dipulics shall be elected by equal, 
direct and univds.il suljagc and by secret ballot on 
the basis of propoiiional lepnsciualion. The mode of 
election shall be determined b\ an electoral law. Ihe 
country shall he divided into a number of eketoral 
districts, each 10,000 of the popalaii-ui at»proximate|y 
to be represented by one Deputy.” 

Aceor.ling to the draft Tou^iiltiiion, tin* life of the 
IIon.-«e is foni yiars, bur may lx* extended hn an addi¬ 
tional term in easv- of war <»r oti’ei enurgc'iuy The 
President of llir IPqnddie ba^ ilv' light to dit-stdve the 
House at any lime en tin; ic-ignaiion of the ExiCutive 
Counci], if no alteinative (^nincil enjoying tlie 

eonfidence of the Ibnisc eaii lie funned. 

Freedom of cxjn.’-^-ion for inemlxis of the House 
piiaianleed, and rio eiindnal pioecedings ean be instituted 
against any [tepnty * xerpL ;Nith ibe eoii'-ent of the 
chaniber. 

Tile diail Con-1 itniion piuliibil'i the initiation of a 
Bill b> a inivale member. In tins re-pc<t, \rtie]e 24 
provides : 

“The initiative in injroducing Itgi-Iaiimi di.dl n-r 
with the E\c<nli\e Coiineil. Deputies may propose 
legislative measiiies, and -mb pioposaP shall be re¬ 
ferred to a selected Committee of the Chamber. They 
shall be introduced by the Executive (>)iincil if leeoTn- 
* mended by a majority of the selected Ctininiltce and 
in the form recommended iiy that Cemmiltee. ^ 

There is. of ri nrst, fhe daii'zer lii.U this provision may 
hamper any initiative on tlx* par* of jiiivate members, 
who would moj( or h-^s he guided Ivy their Parly Whit). 
But according lo the drafter, ihi*^ provi-iou . . pte- 
venis- any ‘nostrum*-' or I/ilK prou oled b) vested interests 
from 11 ailong flu* House 'Pliev will be killed in the 
Committee, as will Bills wbieh run enuntfr lo the poliii- 
cal line of the Covirnnieni in jiower.'’ i 

The prineij'de of parliamentary eontiol of llie Arme<I 
Forces is embodied in the draft Constiniiion lo the extent 
that leeruilmeni and mainlenanee of the Aimed Forres 
i.s .siibji n lo parlianienlaiy eonlro], ''f’leaties and otJier 
engagements vvifh foreign eounliie.- must be approved by 
the Chamber nf Oepulifs if iliey me to be binding upon 
the State. After such approval, fhe treaties and agree¬ 
ments become part of the Municipal Laws of the State. 

Following the continental system, it is proposed in 
the draft Constitution that the Preddent be elected by 
the House hy ?ecret ballot. Any citi//*n of Israel who is 
eligible for election to the Clmmbcf of Deputies and has 
reached the age of 35 years, may be oleeted to this office. 
There is no provision in the draft f(»r the office of a 
Vice-President, hut if the President dies or resigns or is 
removed from office for any rca^^on, the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Deputies is lo exercise the functions of the 

J Leo ^Cohn : Explanatory Slatemf'nt to thti Draft Comtticution 
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President until the election of a new one. Every official 
act of the ITesident requires counter-signature by the 
Prime Minister, or any other Minister, who thereby 
assumes responsibility for lU The President, after 
consultation v\ith the leaders of the parliamentary parties, 
appoints llie Prime Miniser and, upon his advice, Ihe 
other members of the Cabinet. He also appoints Almbassa- 
ilors and Ministers of the Stale of Israel, as well as the 
('oumiandcr-in.Chief of the Armed Forces. The Presi¬ 
dent lias the power to conclude treaties with foreign, 
Stale;* upon the advhc of the Executive (Touncil and with 
, llie a-sent of ilu Chamber of Deputies. • 

'i he Pret^idfiil holds office for a period of five ycarsi 
and is tligible for re-election only once. Tie may be 
rtmiDvtd from olher on impeaeliment by a two-lliirds vote 
in fhe House arul <»n conviction by tlic Supreme Court of 
high irt-ason, bribeiy or culpable violation of the 
(JoiLstitulion. 

The (.'abiiiei, to be knovsn as the “Executive Council,” 
is to consist of tlie ITime Minister, Heads of Departments 
of the State, and biirli iMini:>leih williotu portfolio as may 
Ik* a.opoinied iiom time lo lime - the total not to exceed 
hfrecii Following llie Biili-li pallcin, ii has eolleelive 
responsibility lo llie House and goes out of office if it 
fails to nJaui llie (onfidenee of I'ailiiriient. No Miiiisl'“r 
may be a member of llie Board iJ Dircclois of any Join 
Slock or Limited Liability Company cairying on buhines«s 
for piofil. 

The diaft Con^tituticii makes provision for the appoint 
nunt of a ('ompirolh*!, an Auditor-General and a hier- 
aiehy of Coiuts (pf Lhw, the <u’gaiii/.aliou and jurisdiction 


of whirli a^e lo be regulated by l<av. ^An iiUtresting 
featme of the juilieial sygUun is tlx* rslablislunent of 
Keliglniis (>ourls of the Jev\ish, Mosh’in and Christian 
eomniunilies wliieli would (‘xereise jurisdiction in matters 
of personal status and of religious foundations and 
endowments. 

The pi oeess for amending the Constitution is rather 
simple. The amendment must I)c passed by a two-thirds 
majority in the House in two successive sessions, and at 
|ea«i six months must elapse lielwcen the two sessions. 
This process is considered sufficient to safeguard against 
I ash amendments. 

After the Constitution comes into operation, the laws 
already in force in the Stale arc to continue to function 
lo the extent to which they arc not ineonsisleut with the 
provisions of the Constitution, or until they arc amended 
or repealed. The draft also provides that future legisla¬ 
tion is to be guided by the basic principles o! Jewish law, 
and, wherever the existing law does not provide adequate 
guidance, the Courts of Law arc required lo have recourse 
to these basic principles. It is obviously presumed that 
such laws would not come into conflict with religious 
beliefs and tenets of the minority communities. At any 
rale, there is no provision in the draft to remedy the case 
where such a law infringes upon the beliefs and tradi¬ 
tions of the Moslems and Christians. 

Tlie Slate of Israel, as envisaged by the draft Constitu- 
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lion, would obviously be a Jewish State based on Jewish 
laws and traditions. These laws and traditions emanate 
^rom ancient times when the Jews considered themselves 
directly governed by God, whose instrument was the King. 
*Dr. Leo Kohn, the author of the draft Constitution, eluci- 
^diftes tliis contention when he writes ; 

“If a Constitution is to command the enduring 
loyally of a people, it must be routed in its moral and 
political tiaditions. In the case of the Jewish people, 
these arc of distinctive and significant character. Their 
spiritual basis is tlie monotheistic conception of the 
Godhead, invisibk, umnipotcnl, one and indivisible, th«^ 
embodiment of absolute justice, the Ruler of the* 
Universe, the Father of Man. The projection of that 
conception in the human sphere is an austere moral 
code, aiming at the sanclilication nf mailer by ihc 
cft'alive force of the spirit. Its ultimate goal is the 
estubJishmeiit ol rh#* Messianic Kingdom, embodying 
a rule of universal justice freely acknowledged by ail 
the childicn of men. From its early beginnings, 
Judaism aimed not merely at individual perfection, but 
at the shai)ing of a social order. Its aim was the 
evolution f)f a ‘Kingdom of Piiesls and a Holy People* 
ruled, not by priests or kings, but liy the. Deity itself, 
a bold effoil at sliaping reality in the image of the 
absoliile, Judaism is a design for framing the life of 
a community in accordance with the dictates of a 
liigher order: kindness 1o the poor, hut justice to be 
accorded equally to the licli and to the pool; the sanc¬ 
tity of the Sabbath, but no less so the holiness of the 


working day; freedom of contract, bat« ^ve 
greater freedom of the Sabbatical and the ’ Jnbi^ 
Years which restore liberty to the slave and give bach 
to the poor man his lost heritage—such are its chfxSLC* 
teristic prescriptions. 

Jewish Constitution, if it is to be Jewish and 
to command the moral allegiance of the Jewish people, 
must be so framed as to give expression to these time¬ 
less ideals, llie State of Israel is being rebuilt under 
modern conditions. It cannot but adopt the constitu¬ 
tional forms and devices through which the mass-life 
of a modern democracy is being governed. But these 
forms may well be related to the spiritual order of the 
ancient Hebrew theocracy under which the divinely 
granted rights of man were immune from royal inter¬ 
ference, under which the holiness of life and the rights 
of the orphan and the widow w'ere protected by the 
authority of the invisible King. It is not by abstract 
declarations, but by tbe infusion of the timeless Hebrew 
tradition into its modern framework, that the Consti¬ 
tution of the new Israel can be rendered truly Jewish. 

” . 1 ... 

. > . : ..lAi 

The above quotation clearly indicates the nature of 
the draft Conblitulion. Many of its provisions may not 
bt^ incorporated in the final Constitution, but there is little 
likclilio4Ki of any radical change in the foundation of the 
const it ijlional super-structure which goes deep into the 
dim jiast.- In so far as ancient religious laws and tradi¬ 
tions would the ))asis of the Stale, to that extent 

would they modify its becular nat^e.'i 


LAND REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

I’Hoi SUDJIAXSIT JilMAJ. MOOKHERJI, u..\. 


Ir Ls now .'I year aiui a In I It- inoic Hi.'I Hk- Goiiiniiinis’t.s 
liavf' coiiK- lo power in China. The People’s Libera- 
(lon Airny led by tlie Cominnni.sL Party of China 
slialtored Uu* Kuommtiing re.sistance and seized power 
in October, 1949. The Kiioniinbing h'ader Marshal 
Cliifing Kai-shek, hailed not, long ago as China’s Man 
of Destiny, fled from tin* CliineH' mainland and took 
slicHrr in Taiwan (Formosa). The Marshal, from his 
.safe island refuge screened by the redoubtable Sf'venth 
Fleet of the U.S.A. Navy, has since announced to tin* 
'world outside that be wouUl reconquer China. The 
bravado however deceives nobody, tlie Marshal him¬ 
self, perhaps least of all. 

Peace scorns to have come to China after more 
than thirty long years of iDlmial and international 
conflict. But the Korean peninsula, a neighbour of 
China’s and once a part of her empire, is in turmoil. 
Time is not yet to prophesy in vhat channels the 
Korean waters will flow. That the Korean crisis is a 
Very real menace to the peace of the world in general 
and of China in particular can not be gainsaid. 

The Communist revolution in China is rightly 
regarded as one of the most amazing paradoxes of our 
times. For nearly twenty years,after the Communist- 


Knomiritjing split in 1927, the Commiiniats were 
bruiulf.Ml as mere bandits and the Nationalist Govern- 
iiirtif, with its head(iuaiter-. HI Nanking spared no pains 
to lujuidMle them. But adversity makes strange bed- 
ft'llows and when Japan began her undeclared war 
against China, Ihe Communists and the Nationalists 
became the best of friends and both fought against the 
common enemy. When that war came to an end in IMS 
with Japan’sS capitulation to the U.S.A. after Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki, Chiang’s supremacy wa.? un- 
(pie.stioncd and the stage seemed to bivye been finally 
set, for Kuomiutang supremacy in ChiOa- for all time to 
come. Yel in less than three years began the series of 
military disasters which was to culminate in his exile 
to Taiwan late in 1949. Ours is an age ‘'which continues 
to approach the search for scape-goats with time- 
honoured relish,” one in which not a few personal 
reputations have sufTcred. But revolutions such as the 
Chinese “are the result, not of the vicissitudes of 
personal conflicts, but of social forces” 

China has long been the hifpfy hunting-ground of 
world-capitalism. Capitalist and imperialist exploitation 
reduced China to a ‘hyper-colony.* That she was not 
conquered like India was due in the main to Ute fact 
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that the exploiters could not agree among themselves 
^as to their respective shares of the Chinese melon. 

The evils of capitalist exploitation Jelt in all 
spheres of the national llifc. produced the most disas¬ 
trous consequences in industrial and agricultural fields. 
With the advent of foreign capital, agriculture in 
China lost its self-sufficiency. The policy pursued by 
foreign powers in China tightened and prolonged the 
stranglehold of the feudal aristocracy over the peasan¬ 
try. Foreign capital used Chinese landed aristocracy, 
merchants and money-lenders as its agents for the 
exploitation of the peasantry. ^Feudal exploitation 
and the increasing movement of farm produce to 
markets impoverished the rural population and 
ultimately reduced it to insolvency. Social inequal¬ 
ities increased. The gulf between the classes and the 
masses widened. Peasants lost their lands. These passed 
into the hands of the feudal lords, merchants, money¬ 
lenders and Government officials. A rich F^^'asautry— 
small in size—appeared in .society. Landless peasants 
flocked to the cities in large numbers in search of 
employment. But foreign capital had put an almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the path of Chinas indus¬ 
trial development Employment was therefore hard to 
find. Many of the landless pcas.ants therefore s(ay(xl at 
homo. There was a steady incre;ise of surplus popula¬ 
tion in rural areas. A quick expansion of industries and 
that alone can effectively absorb so vast a surplus 
population as China’s. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Japanese war 
in 1937 peasant families in China outside Jehol and 
Manchuria numbered .W.581.000 One-third of these had 
DO land at all. Landlords owned 50 per cent and the 
rich peasantry 12 per cent of the total arable land in 
the country. 

Landless peasants and small peasants were wholly 
dependent on landlords. Fifty per eent of the peasant 
families tilled lands leased out by landlords and ricli 
peasants. The percentage was even higher in some 
areas.^ Besides paying rent for hi.s land, the peasant 
had to work on the landlord’s estate without any 
return in cash or kind for his w’ork. He had also to 
give a share of the produce of the land. The rent, 
payable generally in crops, was in no case less than 
50 per cent and in not a few cases as high as 70 per cent 
of the produce. In cases where landlords helped 
peasants with agricultural implements, the latter had 
to make an extra payment called the ‘^Labourer’s 
rent.” In this way peasants in many cases were de¬ 
prived of as much as 90 per cent of the fruits of their 
labour. Unpaid work on the landloi-dV estate had 
re4uced the peasantry to serfdom in all but name. In 
the prC'Japanese war era land revenue generally varied 
between 12 per cent and 15 per cent of the value of 
the land. In some cases it was as high as 20 per cent. 
This means that the landlord got back the full price 
of his land within seven or eight years at the latest, 
^e peasant had to supply water, fuel ancj cattle to 


the landlord. The latter was also a money-lender and 
in this capacity used to charge interest at the rate of 
300 to 400 per cent per annum. 

Investment of surplus capital in land was not only 
the most lucrative investment in China till the other 
day. It was at the same time the only field where sur¬ 
plus capital could be invested. Owners of such capital, 
instead of utilising it for the indu.strial development of 
China inveate<l it in land. Capital thus lost its mobility 
and became immobile. The immobility of capital 
impeded the development of the procjfictivc forces of 
' China. Alien exploitation couph^d wiiR Governmental 
inefficiency and corruption reduced the Chinese peasant 
to an absolutely helpless position. Tlie world crisis in 
agriculture, which adversely affected the production of 
tea and silk in China, completed the ruination of the 
peasantry. Last but not least, more than thirty years 
of incessant warfare utterly destroyed the national 
productive forces. Drought, failure of crops and the 
resultant famine in a never-ending cycle added to the 
WOOS of the peasantry. During the yenvs 1904-1929, 
50 per cent of the expected] harvest was destroyed 
Famines have elaimcd hundreds of thousands of 
victims during the last thirty years. 

Four-fifths of China’s teeming millions live in 
villages. Field-labourers and poor peasants cons-titute 
70 per cent, ‘middle peasants’ 20 per cent, rich poa.sants 
6 per cent and landlords 4 per cent, of the rural i)0]ni- 
lation which numbers 380,000,000. The proportion 
however i.s not uniform all over tlie coinMry. Ricli 
peasants an<l landlords are to be found m larger num¬ 
bers in Southern and Central China .and in th^ 
province of Szechwan tliari anywhere else in China. 

The Communists came to power in China in late 
1949 on the crest of a wave of brilliant military 
victories. Tlie new rulers were at once confronted with 
the task of clearing the Chinese augean stables, a 
legacy of long years of misrule and exploitation. The 
victory on the military front has to be consolidated by 
victories on the industrial and the agricultural fronts. 

Land reform is the principal plank in the Com¬ 
munist party platform in China. Edgar Snow wrote 
some years hack that the Chinese Communists “stand 
upon a moderate agrarian platform with a Marxist 
colouration,” The Chinese people’s struggle for liber¬ 
ation during the last twenty-five years has been in 
reality “a peasant war led by the proletariat.” A fair 
and equitable distribution of land, socialisation of the 
heavy industries and of all natural resources except 
land, enfranchisement of the masses and establishment 
of constitutional government are among the major 
items in the Communist programme. The Chinese 
Communist movement may therefore be rightly re¬ 
garded as a revised and enlarged edition of the Taiping 
movement of the 19th century. 

The Chinese Communists, like thei^ brethren in 
faith everywhere else, regard themselves as the van¬ 
guard of the industrial proletariat. But they look upon 
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^emselves as the leaders and spokesmen of the 

peosantiy, the middle class in urban areas and the 

lower middle class as well. Little wonder that China's 

new rulers have already attacked the problems of land 

with characteristic zeal. But the Chinese Communists 

tre realists hrst and foremost and realise that national 
« 

reconstruction in all its phases and in all stages 
requires careful planning and skilful handling^ that the 
nature and tempo of re-construction must be conditioned 
by the prevailing circumstanc^js. Economic condition 
is not uniform all over China. Tlic revolutionary ideal 
has therefore to be given shape to step by step. Care 
must be taken of not violently disturbing the economic 
equilibrium all on a sudden. 

The Revolution, says the Chinese Communist, will 
be completed in three stages—New Democracy, Social¬ 
ism and Communi.sm. In the era of the New Demo¬ 
cracy, industrial workers, peasants, the lower middle 
class and the general body of citizens will work together 
for the liquidation of feudalism and monopoly-capital¬ 
ism. None knows better than the (Communists them¬ 
selves that conflict among the above groups is inevit¬ 
able. But they know' at the same time that these classes 
can and will work together under Communist leader¬ 
ship for the achievement of the object mentioned 
above. Co-operation of different economic gioups in a 
certain .stage of economic evolution does not run 
counter to the fundamentals of Scientific* Socialism. 
Unity of opposites is inevitable in the path of evolution 
through the conflict of opposites. The New Dispensation 
in China^ is based on the theory of the unity of 
oppo.sites. 

Mr. Mao Tse-Tung, Premier of Red China, pointed 
out in his Report to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China in December, 1947, that 

The economic organi.Stitioii of the New Demo¬ 
cracy aimed at '‘wiping out feudalism and mono¬ 
polistic capitalism, i.e., only the land-owners and 
the bureaucratic capitalists (the large property 
class). It is not the indiscriminate obliteration of all 
capitalism, the wiping out of the small property 
class and the middle property classes. Because of the 
economic backwardness of China, the capitalist 
economy represented by the extensive small pro¬ 
perty class must be allowed to exist for a long period 
even after the nationwide victory of the revolution.*’ 

In his report to the Party Plenum on June 6, 1950. 

Mr. Mao further elaborated this idea. He wrote: 

"The w’ork of agrarian reform should be carried 
forward by stages and in an orderly manner. Th(" 
war has been fundamentally ended on the mainland, 
and so the situation is entirely different from that 
of the 1946-48 period, when the P. L. A. (The 
PeopIe^s Liberation Army) was locked in a life ai'd 
death struggle with the K.M.T. reactionaries and 
the issue had not yet been decided, The state can 
now use the method of issuing loans to help poor 
peasants solve their difficulties thus making uu for 
the poor pe&sants’ receiving less land (than under 
the previous land redistribution policy). Therefore, 
there should be a change in our policy towards the 
rich peasants, a change from the policy of 


requisitioning the surplus land, and propetijr ih0<. 
rich peasants to one of preserving a rich peasahit:^ 
economy in order to further the early tesiora^^oh ol 
production in the rural areas. This change of poSiegr 
will also serve to isolate the landloids while protect* 
ing the imddle peasants and those who rent out 
cynall plots of land.” 

During the period immediately following the 
Communist-Kuomintang split in 1927, the land owned 
by landlords was confiscated and distributed to the 
tillers of the soil in all arcais under the direct control 
of the Communist party. But after the Long March 
,(1934), one of the most extraordinary and heroic 
Odysseies in modern history, when the Communists 
retreated from Kiangsi to Yenan, landlordism re¬ 
appeared in the erstwhile Red areas. During the 
Japanese War (1937-45) the Communists suspended 
their land distribution programme and substituted a 
more moderate policy of rent and interest reduction. 
The change was motivated the object of building 
up the broadest possible anti-Japanese united front with 
the K.M.T. and of uniting with all elements capable of 
opposing the Japanese. This popular front contributed 
not a little to China’s victory over Japan. The changed 
policy had' the further effect of slackening the grip of 
feudalism over China’s countryside, thus preparing the 
way for the next phase of the Chinese revolution. 

The general policy of the land programme as 
summed kp by Mao Tse-Tung in his report to the 
Central Committee of the party in December, 1947, 
referred to above is "to rely upon the poor peasants, 
to unite staunchly with the middle peasants, and to 
abolish the feudal and semi-fcudal exploitation of the 
old type rich peasant and landlord classes.” 

By the middle of 1948 the Communist counter¬ 
offensive against the Kuominlang had already begun 
and the war had sprt'ad to areas under the Nationalist, 
Government. The People’s Liberatipn Army dealt 
staggering blows on its adversary and steadily marched 
to the enemy’s citadel. The people hailed it everywhere. 
Every despatch from the front brought the news oi 
Kuomintang military debacle and of large-scale .deser¬ 
tion of its armed forces. Province after province slipped 
off the hands of Chiang Kai-shek. Distribution of land 
was carried out in such of the liberated areas as were 
more or leas consolidated from the poetical as well a,s 
from the military points of view. ‘>^arian reform iQ 
the newly liberated areas started with the transitional 
programme of reducing remt and interest. By June, 1949, 
land had been distributed among some one hundred 
million peasants within an area with a total population 
of one hundred and fifty-one million. The, emancipated 
peasant-proprietors tipped the scales definitely in favour 
of the Communists. 

The Second Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of China hflJ in March, 1949, 
had laid down the general principles of the agradan 
reform policies td be carried out in the newly liberated 
areas. A resolution issued at the close of the session 
summed up these policies as follows; 
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“First, launch a systematic struggle against 
«■ bandits and despots, uc,, agiiinst the ruling landlord 
(;lass; complete preparation for rent reduction in 
order to carry out the task of rent reduction and 
to create, within one oi two years after the anival 
of the P.L.A., the necessary conditions for laud 
distribution, at the same time, pay nlteiition to vve- 
venting a decline in the level of agricultural 
production.” 

In January last year the Governineiu enunciuted 
its land reform policy in the suburbs of large lities. 
According to this policy, land taken over for distri¬ 
bution m such areas will be nalionalise<i aiu'i then 
allocated to the peasantry in the form of rent-free 
leases. This measure, it is expected, will i'aciliiate the 
ultimate exjiansion of these cities and the 4le\'eiOpmeul 
of industries around them. 

The leaders of Cliina's New Democratic i('M)liitioii 
have dcidared again and again in no uncertain tciiiis 
that agrarian reform and re-adjuslment of agrarian 
relations constitute the most basic task of that revo¬ 
lution. The common piogramme of the Pc^op’eV Politi¬ 
cal ConsultConference stipulates that the Peoph'V 
Republic of China “must ^ystcmatlca!ly tiaii-form Hc' 
feudal and semi-feudal laiid-owncrshii) ^^^stem mio 
one of peasant—proprietorsiiin/^ This was al^o the 
dream of Dr. Sun Yat--.en, the father <if the Chinese 
nation, who raised the slogan of “Kciu.iIlmIio^ of laud 
ownership” long ago, and later, the slogan of ‘‘Land to 
the tillers.” The industrialisation of China must rely 
on the vast market in China's rural areas, and wilhoiil 
a radical agrarian reform it, would be impO'^-ibU* to 
realise the industrialisation of new' China. 

The Agrarian Reform Law adopted l\v ilie CViirral 
People\‘? Government Coiineil on June 28, 1950, h an 
eloquent testimony on what the new' rulers of China 
aim at. Mr. Li Li-san, Labour Minister of the Central 
PeoplfPs Government, rightly obsen'es: 

“The essential content of agiarian reform liie 
confiscation of the land of the lamllord class for 
distribution to the landless pca.sants and land-poor 
peasants. The landlords as a class are abolished tiom 
society and I he land-ownership system of feudal 
exploitation is transformed into a system of pea-ant 
land-ow’ner.-hi]». Such a reform is imlerd tim greatest 
and most thorough reform in thousands of yeiMv of 
Chinese history.” 

Article 1 of tl(.‘ Agrarian Reform Law’ embodies 
the general princij'les of the Law and runs as follows; 

“The land-ownership system of feudal exploita^ 
tion by the landlord class shall be abolished, and 
the system of peasant land-ownership shall be carried 
into effect in order to set free the rural prcKluctive 
forces, develop agrciuUural production and pave the 
way for the industrialisation of new China.” 

The land, draught animals, farm implemcut.s, the 
surplus grains and the spare houses in the country-ido 
of the landlords .shall bo confiscat.ed. Rut they will be 
allowed to retain other properties (Article 2). Certain 
areas, viz,, the vi<dnity of large cities, ‘areas whore 


agrarian reform in the main has been completed’ and 
the areas of national minorities, are exempted from the 
operation of the Law (Articles 36-37). Landlords in 
general will be deprived of their feudal estates and 
abolished as “a social class,” but they are not to bo 
“physically eliminated.” After a Landlord’s laud and 
other means of production have been confiscated, he 
will be given one share of land and other means of 
production .so that ho may earn a living by honest 
labour and be :i useful (‘itizen of People’s China. The 
Law does not only aim at relieving the indigent 
peasantry. It is niiicli more ambitious and aims at 
releasing the productive forces in rural areas, i.e., the 
nival labourers, and land and other means of produc¬ 
tion from tlie age-old bondage of feudal ownership 
sy.stem and also at facilitating and accelerating the 
imhistrialisation of Cliina. None know^s belter than the 
rulers of new China that agrarian reform alone can not 
go far enough to liquidate \hv appalling poverty of the 
Chinese masses, a legacy of long centuries of misrule, 
brutal oppresi^ion iiiul heartless exploitation. Industrial¬ 
isation of China is (equally and urgently necessary. 

The land of the landloids, the rural land belonging 
to ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries, clnirches, 
.schools and other public lands, the lands of industrialist,s 
and nierclmnls in rural areas, the laiwl of those who 
rent ont land iiiecasuring more than twice the average 
land holding in the locality where such land is .sitn.ntiHl 
and the land rent(‘d out by rich tieasariks of a sonu-land 
lord type are to lie confiscated Renting ont'of small 
plots is however toleraied. Thf’ concession however is 
not of much consequence. Laud rential out in .small 
plot.s does not exceed 3 to 5 per cent of the total 
acerago of arable land in China. Besides, this minor 
concession is motivated by political as well as economic 
considerations Among the peoph' renting out small 
jdots of land are revolutionary soldier.s and dei^ondent-^ 
of marl>Ts, a.s well as workers, employees, professoinal 
and other people who are otherwise engaged or lack 
labour pow'er. As China has as yet no social insurance 
sclmme for the unemployed, nor for those who have 
lo^t their labour pow'er, the concession is justifiable on 
economic grounds as well. 

Article 32 provides the machinery for (ainying out 
the reform (‘nvi.sagod in the Law. It creates a People’s 
court in ev'ery county for executing the Law. It will 
“try and punish, according to * law, hated despotic 
ele‘ments who hai'e committed heinous crimes, whom 
the massp.s of the people demand to be brought to 
justice and all .such person.s who resi,st or violate the 
provisions of the Agrarian Reform Law and decrees.” 
Indiscriminate arrest, beating, killing and corporal 
punishment are .strictly forbidden. 

The Agrarian Reform Law, admirable in many 
resiiects, is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 
Worked in the spirit in which it is framed the Law will 
do much to renpvate China and to re-build her national 
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life. The queetion ia how it will be worked. Even the 
' beet of laws fails to achieve ita objeotSi if not executed 
^ in •the right spirit. 

• The Central People’s Government during less than 
^w(f years of its existence have succeeded in raising 
the standards of living. At the time of assessment of 
taxes, they have not neglected the question of the 
supply' of raw materials indispensable for the re¬ 
construction of China. Nor has the ideal of the distri¬ 
bution of tlio burden of taxation among all classes 
been lost sight of. Fillmg the coffers of the Govern¬ 
ment is not the only criterion. The size of the peasant’s 
family and his income from agriculture are carefully 
eonsidi'red before afcsessnic'iil. To eiicounigo tlie peasant 
to produce useful rion-agricultuval ai tides, his income 
from tliese is not taxed. The ]icr capita production of 
the members of a family is <leU'imined by 

dividing its total agricultural income with the number 
of members—minor as well as adult—of the family, 
'rhe more tlie per capita production, tlie higher the 
rate of taxation. Tlie talde gi\eri below speaks for 
itself : 


Production per capita 
Rice and wheat 

Batet of UtaaMon 

120—200 cattiea 

6 per cent of the piodaee 

201-260 

7 « * 

IP 

251-flOO „ 

9 « 

0 

301-^ „ 

11 

IP 

331-400 „ 

18 

!• 

401—600 „ 

15 

0 

501-^00 „ 

18 

0 

601—700 „ 

21 

0 

701—800 „ 

24 „ 

0 

801-000 „ 

28 „ 

0 

, 1001—1200 „ 

32 „ 

0 

1201—1500 

36 

0 

1501 and upwards ’ 

40 

0 

Chinas New Democratic experiment 

is well tinder 

way and a.s noted above the Government have already 

.mcc; idl'd in rai.sing the standard of living. Prices have 


been .spabiJi^rjd. Inllaljon has been checked. Chronic 
food shortage seems to have been overcome. Informal 
tion from sources which by no stretch of imagination 
can be regarded as pro-Rcd, indicates that Mao Tse- 
Tinig’^ New Democracy has made a good beginning. 
Well-begun is half done. 
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BALTIMORE: AMERICAN SEABOARD CITY 

By HAIiOLD A. WILLIAMS 


Baltimow?, sf'venth ]arge.«?t city in the United States, 
is an aristocratic, charming, old-fashioned lady who 
thinks tradition is nicer than progiTS.s. Her cosmo¬ 
politan cousins, New York City, Chicago. Illinois, 
Americas Midwest metropolis, and San Francisco in 
the Pacific Coa^t State of Galifouiia, reg.ard her as 
provincial and simiewhiit of a “djaraetcr.’’ She dot'd 
not resent that first appellation berau.se she believes 
that her complaeency is a virtue. She is pleased by the 
second because she likes to think of herself as a 
romantie, picturesque old lady, ^^he i.'? serene, m(?llow, 
an individualist of the old .school. She is never in a 
hurry and she will go out of her \m\v to admire an old 
biuluing, a garden, or a moniimenl. She is located in 
the *South-cn$t(Tn State of Maryland. 

Baltimore, with a population of slightly less than 
a million, is a delicate synthesis of sirangj and .subtle 
contradictions. She ha.s modern factories .and refiner.eis 
that operate with up-to-the-minute efficiency; she 
insists on keeping rocWtig chairs in one of her railroad 
stations. She* is staiil, but she admire.s tlie eccentric. 
One of her sons left part of his fortune for the erection 
of a lecture hall at Johns Hopkins University to bo 
decorated with a mural, depicting the 10 Baltimore 
women he considered the most beautiful of his time. 

Baltimoreans love their monuments, particularly 
the Washington Monument, which begun in 1815 
and completed 44 years later. They claim* this wa.s the 
first ever erected to the memory of George Washing- 
to&i Amexka’g first Presidezit, The city has more 


monumenis per capita than any other city in the 
Uniti'd States. Among the more famous monuments 



The Washington Monument. A museum of histow 
relating to Washington and early Baltimore til; 
in the base 
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, are the Edgar Allan Poe Memorial, (the great 
American poet was born in Baltimore and died there), 
and the Christopher Columbus Obelisk. 

Baltimore gets great enjoyment from her monu¬ 
ments. One of the foremost is Fort McHenry, a bastion 
overlooking the Patapsco River. It was here that 
1814, during a battle between llie British and the 
American troops, Francis Scott Key, who witnessed 
the battle, wrote the words of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the American national anthem. The fort is 
one of the few places where the American flag flies 
24 hours a day, recalling the star-spangled banner that 



The tomb of Edgar Allan Poe, who die<l in 1849, 
was erected in 1875 in Westminster Churchyard, 
Baltimore 

waved through the night. Baltimore also is proud of 
Edgar Allan Poe\s house where the poet spent what 
his biographers term his “dark and mysterious years”; 
the Mount Clare Station, the first passenger-and- 
freight railroad station in the United States; the graves 
of Edgar Allan Poe, Johns Hopkins, founder of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Betsy Patterson Bonaparte. 

Betsy was a Baltimore belle who married Jerome 
Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon. But Jerome, 
at Napoleon^s insistence, abandoned his wife to become 
king of Westphalia. 

Baltimore was also the home of Wallis Warfield, 
who made history when Edward VIII of England gave 
up his throne to marry her. 

The symbol of Baltimore and her way of life is a 
red-bnek row house with white marble steps on a 
^ Jiarrow, quiet street. She is as proud of her bouse, her 


steps, and her street as any queen is of her castle,^ 
Real-estate men claim there is a higher percentage of 
home ownership in Baltimore than in any other City 
in America. The main explanation for this is the 
ground-rent system by which a man buys a house "bui 
not the land on which it stands. Ground rents are first 
mortgages that can never be called by the holder as 
long as taxes and interest are paid. 

Visitors ask why Baltimore has white* marble 
house steps. No one really seems to know. rAie most 
plausible explanation yet made is that the vogue began 
when the marble was hauled into town for the 
Washington Monument from nearby quarries. Many 
private dwelling houses have a look of magnificence 
from the abundance of white marble with which they 
are adorned. If the white steps are not marble, they 
often are of wood painted white. A few residents 
remove the steps at night to show that the family 
docs not wish to be disturbed. In one district of the 
city, many windows arc adorned with painted screens, 
opaque from the outside but transparent from within. 
They display waterfalls, cottages and mountains, and 
there are occasional scenes of a religious or patriotic 
nature. 

Baltimore, of course, is not all row houses and 
white steps. In the northern sections of the city are 
stately dwellings surrounded by fine lawns and 
gardens. Baltimore^s most beautiful garden is crowded 
with 90,000 tulips, 16,000 pansies, 5,000 azaleas and, on 
Sundays, with thousands of Baltimoreans politely 
gazing and strolling. Baltimoreans also like to stroll 
along Charles Street, the town^s main street. Many 
streets arc still lit by gas, 

Baltimoreans seem to prefer a concert to the 
theater. Their taste in music, as in many things, is 
conservative. They enjoy the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, the recitals at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, and the many small musical societies. The 
symphony orchestra was the first municipally supported 
one in the United States. The Peabody Conservatoiy 
has achieved an international reputation through its 
graduates. At the Ford Theatre, New York, producers 
try out many of their new plays. 

Baltimoreans are also staunch patrons of the arts. 
They spend many afternoons at the Walters Art 
Gallery, the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Municipal 
Museum, and the Maryland Institute, home of the 
Rinehart School of Sculpture. The Walters Art 
Gallery contains outstanding objects of art in un¬ 
broken continuity from prehistoric Egyptian to the 
early part of the twentieth century. Here also is the 
manuscript of ‘TTie Star^pangled Banner.^^ Balti¬ 
more's Pratt Free Library is named in honor of Enoch 
Pratt, a Baltimore businessman who was responsible 
for its establishment. ^ 

Johns Hopkins, another philanthropic Baltimore 
businessman! was responsible for the establishment o| 
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tl)e famous university, hospital, and medical school 
..that bear his name. The university was opened in 1870, 
primarily as a postgraduate university, emphasizing 
*mafure scholarship and academic freedom and using 
'seminar methods new in America at that time. The 
/fedical school was opened in 1893, four years after 
'the founding of the hospital. 

The university as a whole was distinguished even 
in its early days by important contributions to experi¬ 
mental science. In recent years, Johns Hopkins scient¬ 
ists have done outstanding work in such fields as 
rheumatic fever, bacterial endocarditis, poliomyelitis, 
and rodent control. 

Overshadowed by Johns Hopkins, but famous in 
their own rights, arc the Medical and Dental Schools 
of the University of Maiyland. 

The Baltimore Sun is among the leading news- 
paiK'i'S in the United States. The Sun and her sisters, 
tlie Evening Sun and the Sunday Sun, have two “front 
p.ages”—national and international news goes on the 
first page, local uew's on the la.st page. 

If staid, old-fashioned Baltimore has one weakness 
it is horse racing. The favorite race is the annual 
Preakne.si«; run within the city limits at nearby Pimlico. 
Baltimore’s spine tingles when the band plays Mary¬ 
land, My Maiylandand and attendants fling a blanket of 
flowers over the Preakness winner. Baltimore inherits 
her taste for gambling from her ancestors who helped 
finance the erection of the Catholic Cathedral, the 
Washington Monument, and the College of Medicine 
of Maryland by buying lottery tickets. 

Baltimore also is one of the important industrial 
centers of the United States. She builds ships, air¬ 
planes and pianos, manufactures iron, steel, chemicals 
and fertilizer, refines sugiir, copper and petroleum, 
grinds spices and insecticides, cans vegetables and sea 
food, and makes men’s clothing, umbrellas, and 
pharmaceuticals. In or near the city are the world’s 
largest copper refinery, bichromate factory, super¬ 
phosphate plant, sulphuric-acid works, tidewater steel 
plant, and spice and extract factory. 

The por^-sixth biggest port of the world and 
second in America in volume of foreign trade—also 
reflects the character of Baltimore. Lumbering freight¬ 
ers, carrying trade around the world, glide into the 
harbor alongside the distinctive, graceful sailboats, 
laden with sea food and produce, from the tiny ports 
on Maryland’s Eastern* Shore. The chief exports are 
coal and grain, and the main imports are ores, sugar, 
wood pulp, coffee, chemicals, and fertilizer. There 
are almost 40 miles of deep-water frontage, some 
within five blocks of the center of the city. The city 
has been an international seaport for almost 200 
years. 

The fame of Baltimore haa been spread not only 


by her ships. The Baltimore and Ohio BaQMod, 
oldest in the United States, has been carrying her 
name across the countryside since 1827--fir8t on hoiye- 
drawn equipment, now on sleek streamlined railway 
trains. Just outside of Baltimore is the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, builders of airplanes, flying boats, 
and luxury airliners, Martin's also is engaged in 
research and development of supersonic and iono¬ 
sphere missiles. 



The Shot Tower in Baltimore, America's seventh 
largest city. The brick structure, 234 feet high, 
was built in 1829 for the production of shot of 
different sizes 

Baltimore is proud that she has the largest tide¬ 
water steel plant, but she is even prouder of her 
“Firsts.” She claims more than 50 of these. Some, 
in .addition to those named, are; the first Catholic 
Cathedral in the United States, the fir|«t linotype 
machine, the first factory to make silk ribbon from 
American silk, the first gas meter, and the fiist 
dental college. 

Strangers, however, will never hear Baltimore 
boasting of these things, or of her way of life. It _i8 
not in keeping with her character. One of her favorite 
sons, the author and critic H. L. Mencken, neatly 
summed up her character some years ago. “The old 
town,” he wrote, “is not a brazen hussy among 
cities ... Not at all. It is, if the truth must come 
out, a Perfect Lady.”—From Holiday. 



UDAIPUR—THE VEOTCE OF INDU 

Br LEHAR SINGH MEHTA 


Udaipuk, the Venice of India, presents a most imposing 
appearance. Situated at an elevation of nearly 2,600 feet 
above the sea-lcvel, it is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque cities of Bharat. Siirioundcd by a baslioned 
ivall, it has got five principal gateways. The city wall ia 
more extensive than solid. To remedy this want of 


Vikramaditya before the subjugation of Ujjain. The 
vesiigcs of the immense mounds still remain. They are 
called the ‘Dhoobkote,’ or a fort destroyed by Dhool or 
ashes of the volcanic eruption. Medals, ef&gms of animals, 
attributed to Gandharvasen, the bioiher of \ikram, staluea 
and images, iusciiptions, and fiagmenta of sculptiire and 
polleiy, found in the piles of ruins, 



show how noble a stronghold it must 
have been in the past. Some ishrincs, 
chielly .lain, are still .-landing, though 
in the la^l stage ol dilapidation. The 
Archccologiial Depaitnient of the 
Government of India can undertake a 
regular opening of this hillock and 
unveil a <-omplete picture of the civili¬ 
sation and institutions of Hindu India. 

Laugh and mock, if you will, at the 
worship of the stone idols. But stone 
idols do bear the awful semblance of 
Deity, unchangeful in the midst pf 
change. These cenotaphs have watch^ 
ed, and watched like a Providence, 
with tlie same earnest eyes, and the 


A general view of Udaipur City 

ancient dynasties of India, Egypt, 


stoutness a chain of fortresses was 
erected, commanding every road lead¬ 
ing thereto, which adds greatly to the 
impressions of the landscape. Toward*^ 
the south and immediately overlooking 
the city there .stands, majeciic in it a 
desolation, but crowned with frowning 
battlements and high loopliolc<l walls, 
the fort of Eklingarh. An enormous 
piece of ordnance was mounted in ihisi 
citadel in the year 1770, when in the 
dust and the turmoil, and in the 
thickest of the swaying throng, 
Madhavjee Sindhia waged a furious 
fight around Udaipur. 

Ahar is situate just towards the east 
of Udaipur. It is sacred to the manes 
of the princes of Mewar, as it con¬ 



tains the cenotaphs of all her nilersi 
ever since this valley of Aravalli 
became their residence. The celebrated Amar Singh’si 
stately cenotaph is the most conspicuous. Other 
cenotapha down to that of Shri Fateh Singhji, the 
father of the present Maharana, are comely and elegant, 
all of white marble, from the quarries of Rajsamand. 
History indeed can show few contrasts of fortune more 
vivid and amazing. Ahar, founded by Asaditya, was once 
a prosperous city. Here lived the Tuar ancestors of 


Entrance to the Jal Mahal 

Greece, Rome, Babylon, and China. And still these 
sleepless cenotaphs will keep their ceaseless vigil on the 
works of the new busy races. You dare not mock at them. 

Udaipur abounds with fine lakes and tanks. The 
finest of these is the great Pichola lake, lying in the west 
of Udaipur. Here nature is in her grandest attire, and the 
scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime, presenting 
pictures at every step. Every change of season, and indeed 
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every hour of the day produce some change in the magical with octagonal towere, crowned with cnpolafl* They itand 

hues and tint of this magnificent water-sheet. The next upon the very crest of a ridge, running paralldi to the 

biggest lake is called Fatehsagar, built by the famousi margin of the Pichola lake. In the middle of thi% lake 

there stand two •water palaces, the 



Jagmandir and the Jagniwas, erected 
by Maharana Jaggat Singh in the 
middle of the 17th century. Thisi 
Jagmandir gave shelter .to Prince 
Khuram. Both the palaces are built 
entirely of marble, often inlaid withi 
mosaics. Their walls contain histori¬ 
cal paintings and medallions in gyp¬ 
sum. There are flower gardens, foun¬ 
tains and baths -which go to make 
them places of enchanting beauty. 
They still remain the finest monu¬ 
ments in the whole of Rajasthan. None 
who has nut visited them can have 
any idea of the superb beauty and 
cndui*ing charm. 

Udaipur has beauty, and many of it^ 


A corner of the Jal Mahal 


people live happy, useful lives. They 
are building; they are building houses^ 


Maharana Fateli Singhji, the father of 
the prescnl Maharana. This lake, 
amidst the last rays of the setting sun, 
will glow and light up like a crowni 
of glory. 

But the gardens of Udaipur, the 
Sajjan-Niwas, and the .Sailionki-bari, 
are ihc deligbi-^hc dcdighl and the 
pride of the place. Tht'y are not the 
formal partertes, rather they biing 
back to oui minds the memory of some 
rich wilderness. You wdll find here 
forcsl-lrecs, tall and stalely. Their 
shade upon ihe earth is black as night. 
The flower plants are moist-looking, 
and cool to }oiir eyes, and freshening 
the sense with fragrant perfume. 
Never for an instant will the people of 
Udaipur attempt to separate the idea 
of bliss from these wild spots—the 
earthly paradise. 



Sai!ion-Ki-Bari 


The Royal palaces are the most dignified and striking farms, roads, streets, hospitals and schools. Think of the 
piles of a regular form, built of granite and marble. They great contributions which the iK^ople of Udaipur have made 
rise at least 100 feet from the ground. They are flanked to science, art, learning, industry, and government. 






A VISIT TO CEYLON 


Bt Pbof. K. S. BHATNAGAR 


Ip from Colombo in the evergreen beautiful isle of Up in the hills the clouds cover the horizon and 
Ceylon you wend your way towards north-east on ex- sometimes appear almost menacing. You see the clouds 
cellent roads, you pass Uirough the low-lying moist and coming down to meet the earth, and the earth rising 
wet paddy fiehls, tall and shady rubber groves, neat, above its earthly cares to soar heavenwards in a mighty 
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On the way to Nuwara Eliya from Colombo. 

The winding roads unfold the beautiful pano¬ 
rama of nature 

tidy and peaceful little cottages smoking their chimney 
against the background of the blue sunny sky with a 
few patches of snow-wdiite clouds. After a little drive 
the paddy fields arc loft behind, the rubber plantations 
become not too frequent and you find your car 
negotiating bends and curves and climbing into the 
hills. Now you enter the tea-gardens. On the slope? of 


Nunoliya, beyond which the trains do not pro¬ 
ceed. On the slopes are the tea-gardens 

effort to meet the clouds. The mountain-tops seem 
like boats sailing across the clouds. 

There are plenty of wayside taverns selling refresh¬ 
ing tea. Tea in this part tastes excellent. It is a drive 
of about 115 miles um Hatton, a small town command¬ 
ing the road to Nuwara Eliya. In this longish drive 
there never is a dull moment. There is so much to 
see, and things appear so wondrously fair that time 





The slopes of tea-gardens have roads coiling 
around them 

the hills every inch of the space is used up for tea. 
From a vantage point up in the hills, the whole 
panorama is extremely pleasing. As far as your sight 
would go you see beautifully green tea-gardens perched 
above xou and lying underneath yotir feet intersected 
imndroualy. by paths and natural waterfalls. 
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The Peridiniya Gardens are considered by many 
as the finest in the world 

passes like a pleasant dream. It abounds in picnic 
spots: the water is cool, fresh and sweet, and fountains, 
waterfalls and rivulets are numerous, 'fhe rail-road 
sometimes runs beside the road and eversrthing appears 
extremely picturesque. The railway does not go to 
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Nuwara EJiya but ends up at Nunoliya about five Nutvaba Euva 

miles from Nuwwa Eliya. From Nunoliya to Nuwara It is the most ibeautiful spot in Ceylon. More tha» 

Eliyh the climb is steep and now for a while even the six thousand feet above sea-level, it has a very 





The Peridiniya Gardens are excellently 
looked after 



The Peridiniya Gardens arc well laid out 
tea-gardens part company only to present themselves 
a little cloalud in all the magnificence of heights, and 
10 to Nuwan Eliyo. 




The Kandy Lake. Ail roulid the lake is a barbed 
wire fencinn sufficiently wide to prevent gaps for 
intriLsion into the lake waters 

gardens and those herbs are also found in India on 
the Himalaya.®. Nowhere else in Ceylon are those 
herbs to be found. Mythology credits Ilaniiman as 
having lifled some Himalayan rocks and placed them 
in Lanka where surh a herb was required for medicinal 
piirpo.so. Tl)i.s is a beautiful garden. There is another 
Botanical Garden in Nuwara Eliya—one of the 
prettiest gardens in the country. On ^ the road to 
Neuralia from Hagalla Gardens a mile up is a small 
wayside temple and is known as the 6 ita Temple. 
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Behind it is a cool refreshing stream which goes 
.jindcrground for about fifty yards only to emerge 
injto big boulders. The Pandit of the temple will tell 
you that Sita hid here from the eyes of Havana who 
^came to see her bathing. On the hill opposite which 
was supposed to be Ravana^s vantage point, not a 
blade of vegetation is to be found. It is very strange 
and you will be told that that mountain was cursed, 
hnnen nothnig grows there. 



A rock cut out to let the road pass on the way 


from Kandy to Colombo 
Kandy 

Up north a drive of 72 miles across tho licaiitiful 
Romboda pass witli its gorgeous tca-gardon.s brings 
you into the heart of Ceylon, the Central Province 
with its capital at Kandy. Kandy, ISfK) ft. above 
sea-level, is a \isitor’s delight The gardens, the drives, 
the university Bite, the ancient Buddhist, Temple of 
Tooth and the Elephant Biths form a list of *lo be 
sc^n’ places. On entering ycai come across the wurlvl- 
famed Peridiniy.a Gardena. Many visitors liave consi¬ 
dered' these gardens to be the br^t m the world. To a 
student of Botany these gardens provide an 
excellent opportunity to .sec what is usually to be 
found only in the libraries. To a lay man the sights 
provide a sumptuous feast for tho eyes. It is a great 


joy for it is really a thing of beauty, and as if this 
beauty was not enough a stream glides by at the end 
of these gardens, over which a delicdte hal|ging 
bridge is suspended. The Government* have undertaken 
an extremely ambitious project. It is the university 
which is being constructed at an enormous oost of 14^ 
crores. When complete it would be the finest in the 
East. 

In the city is the lake from which water is sup- 



In Nuwara Eliya is a turf club and a race course 


plied to tho town. Near it iy the famous Temple of 
Tooth, a pilgrim centre for the Buddhists. The tooth 
of Gautama Buddha is enshrined in the temple and 
the tooth IS shown only to the public on rar# 
occasions usually on a great Buddhist festival. 
Towering above the lake is a small hill where some 
of the finest houses have been built. It is an excellent 
drive known as Lady Alexandra Drive and from the 
top you can see tho whole of Kandy. Late in the 
aftoinooii on a small river two. miles on the other side 
is the Elephant’s Bathing Place. 

From Kandy, Colombo is 72 miles downhill. The 
roads are excellent and in the roads, street side-stalls 
selling raw cashew nuts, pine-apples and cocoanuts 
abound. Girls are usually the salesmen and they do a 
brisk business. 


MIDNIGHT 

Br CYRIL MODAK 


Oh I kindle darkness with thy love, I pray 
So in‘ the night we sec as bright ns day. 

Sign with thy starry autogrnpli this night, 

I.,et darkness flame forth in historic light. > 

We dream : like ghosts our dreams melt by and by. 
Love I fix my dreams like stars upon the sky 
That others Iceeping vigil, Ahl like me 
Shall in the scattered stars a meaning seel 


This midnight with its palm of silence sweet. 

This silence in which soul with star can meet. 

This meeting that from heaven to earth can bring 
The festival of lights,—Love I Level I sing! 

Oh I kindle darkness with thy love, I pray 
So in the night we see as bright as day. 

Sign with thy starry autograph tliis night, 

Let darkness flame forth in historic light i 


ENGUSH POETS AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

Bv I'nor. AMAKESH DATTA, Mji, ph.». 


PoBT'a fancy has ,played rather extravagantly with 
birds, and if it is true that tin* poet’s eye rolling in a 
fine frenzy not only gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name, but also transforma real objects 
into noii-descript nebulae autl lease them even out of 
their nature and names, what can better illustrate this 
truth than the poems written on birds? This poetic 
pre-'occupation is perhaps as old as poetry, and the 
reason thereof that most assertively suggests itself is 
that the bird can so a))tly syml)oli2e tlie winged 
imagination. 

Of all tile birds that hav(‘ been so poetized, the 
nightingale seems to be the most favourite of tht' 
English jjoet.s, not merely because it has inspired many 
of them but also because it has conjured many moodvS 
and has incarnated for each hi.s own desire and ideal. 
Yet the lack of any real information about the bird, 
though poetically convenient, is to say the least, 
astounding. Firstly, it carries a descriptive name with¬ 
out being described thereby. Etymologically it is a 
night singer out in matter oi fact sing^ night and day, 
particularly in the breeding and nesting time. Bui as 
the i>oi‘t.s would have it. it i.s almost inextricably and 
also romantically associated with night and its 
mysterious charm. iStoricHl and poetized, it is i\ .<mall 
migratoiy bird, not very colourful in look that visits 
only some p.arts of England sometime in April, stays 
there hardly for a couple of months and then flits out 
for warmer climate in the continent. But if one is to 
form an idea about the bird from the i>oems comi:osed 
on them, would lie ever definitely know that it smi>s in 
summer and only in rcrtniii geographical avea.^ in 
England? Not that one reads iH)etry for any aceur.icy 
of fact, but unless one is disposed to lose all sense of 
fact while reading poetry, he may mil<l|y frevva at if 
not ?o much object to, the way in which poet^ 
command the .song of the bird at will irrespective of 
sea.son and sex. Yes. also sex. for the poet will hot 
.suffer tiip male of the speci(‘s to sing divine ec.sta^^y 
even in dull and forlorn moments, but the fact is, 
only the cock sings, the hen doesn’t. Perhaps it is the 
mythical Philomela that at onee blurs their optical 
vi.«<ion and illuminate.s tiio vista of iheir 'shaping fantasy’ 
tf.at so easily overworks nature. 

Such a bird which for all poetic purp^^ses ha.s only 
a fancy existence will naturally evoke, if not found, 
different schools and traditions. To the simple and 
unsophisticaetd it is a bird of love, an emblem of joy, 
a defender of the pleasures of the son^os, n symbol of 
earth's loveline.s.s in all its warmth of pleasureable 
feelings. The elassical-minded, eonlrariwi.se, look u]»on 
it as a melancholy bird lamenting etermilly her woes 
in sad but .sweet melody. From this angle (and Oscar 
Wilde in his small but masterly prose romance has so 
poignahtly represented this point of view) it is also 


usually described as a bird leaning its breast and 
pressing it hard against a thorn while pouring forth it.s 
melody in languor and anguish. Then there are yet 
others who would call it in the same breath a joy-bird 
and a singer of the unattainable, and the melody of its 
.song at once a symbol of satiety and restless yearning. 

But what sti'ike.s one with surprise is hdW the bird 
could gatlier round it such diverse assocftitions and 
I brow the poetic mind into rapture and ecstasy! That 
it is a melancholy bird or a winged epitome of earth’s 
joy may be ea.sily explained by relating it to the moods 
of -poets’ minds which ran, by the license they enjoy, 
fittiibute any quality or distinction to any animate or 
inanimate objeetKS. But how can you identify it with 
a Greek Philomela and impoAse on it a nature which 
she of the story doesn’t regally po‘>’se.s.s or impute virtues 
w4iich she doesn’t in any way impersonate? How 
to justify, for instance, the frequent reforeneos to the 
myth in the obvious nostalgic strain in the poem 
written on it? How to find consistency in a poem that 
caiTie.s the title of Philomela but sings of (‘ternal 
pas.su)n and immortal inclofly? Or oven, how to distin- 
ginsh a poem written on tht‘ nighting.ah' and anotiicr 
written on some other bird? How indeed! 

The story of Philomela, take either Ovid’s or the 
popular mythological version, is one of wild and 
unhealthy pa.ssion, an<l cruel and gruesome revem^e. 
Pandion, the King of Attica, who had two daughters 
—Proene aIIkI Phi]omela“reward<xl llie warlike ai<l of 
Tereu.s, the King of DauliAS, by maj-rying hi.s first-named 
daughter to him. By her Tereu.s beeame the father of 
Ilys. ,'ind then to gratify hi.s .secrel pa.s.sion for her 
.sister, concealed hi.s wife in the country and told 
Philomela that her fji.ster was dead This bt\sidc.s, he 
also deT>rivecl Phliometa of her longue. Th(' wrongeti 
.sister .somehow learnt the truth, made it known to 
Proene. and both conspiring together killed hi.s son 
Itys and Aserved the flesh of the cliild in a dish to him. 
Tereiis in anger .pursued the fleeing sisters with an axe 
whereopon the gods intervened and turned them into 
birds. Proene became a swallow, Philomela a nightin¬ 
gale and Tereus a hawk. 

The .story as siirh has tragic tinge about it but 
OASsentially it is a tale of terror, a tale, one ^nay 
venture to Asay, of tragic but jusU retribution. And if 
quintesAsentialised and reft of its externals, it might bo 
inteipreted as a story' of a chase, but, I am afraid, not 
of a chaAse after the ideal. Or is it a parable oT the 
evil pursuing the good ? 

Yet all this poetic vagary or whim may be 
disregarded or even condonfHl if only we note the 
exeellenee, both formal and ideal, of all the nightingale 
poem.s which are rather large in number. It is certainly 
gratifying to find poets not only lavishing their poetic 
rapturcAS on it but also singing withal the agonies of 
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the spirit and never-to-be^satisfiod desire of the soul. 
' It is fortunate that the nightingale has given occasions 
• to the poetic mind to spread its hidden lustre, display 
subtle nuances and scatter its overpowering aroma of 
‘ thought. If we examine a few conspicuous examples, 
Wh will gladly note the distant horizon to which the 
biid has led the poetic mind, or the vast expanse with 
its variegated beauty on which it has inspired the 
poet lovingly and longingly to brood. Here 
Philip Sidney's : His-- 

Nightingale as soon as April briugelh 

Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, • 


Sings out liei- woes, a thorn her song book making, 
^ut note the .symbolization, though partial, in the 
last two lines : 

Thine earth now stnings. mine fadeth ; 

Thv Ihom without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 

With Milton the scene completely changes. Hw 
warl)ler brings the message of love and hope. It is not. 
set up as a contra-st to the poet's bleeding heart. For, 

Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost feel, 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

Portend success in love. O, if Jove's will 

Ilave linked that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing. 

For niy relief. 

Whether the Muse or Lov'o ('till thee his mate 
Both them 1 serve, and of their train am I 
To come upon the next significant example, we 
have In cross the distance of a century, Coleridge's 
po(’in sliows a realistic aj^proach ba^ed primarily on 
the poets knowledge of th(' birdlorc. Composed m 
April. 1798, the poet calls it a conversation poem, and 
ill passing rather .sarcastically remarks 

And youths and maidens most poetical, 

Who lose their deepening twilights of the spring 
In ballrooms and hot theatres, they still 
Full of meek sympathy must have their sighs 
O'er Philomela's pity-pleading strains. 

In the same poem he quotes from Miltons H 
Penseroso (and after one has heard Milton’s view on 
the bird in a complete and separate poem, one should 
not identify the poet with^his Melancholy Man) and 
shows how idle and conceited it is to encumber a 
happy and frolicking bird with a burden of gloom and 
melancholy. 

In her sweetest saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 


Sweet bird, thou shunnest the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy!— 
hails plaintively the melancholy man, but retorts 
Coleridge : • 

A melancholy bird? Oh! idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy 


But some night^wanderiog man whose heairi 
was pierced 

With the remembraucc of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 


.he and such as he 

First named those notes a melancholy strain 
And many a poet echoes the conceit. 

And then proceeds on to express his own view : 

.We may not thus profane 

Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyancel 'tis a merry nijAtingale 
I'hat crowds and iiurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
/Iis love-chant, and disburthen his true soul 
Of all its miLsic. 

Tlie one very iint>ortant and noticeable trait of 
Coleridge’s poem is its bold avowal of the fact that 
l)oetry should not even imaginatively detach itself 
completely from nature. Let it not be forgotten that 
tlic flower in spile of it« different shape and colour and 
form is not even conceivable without the plant. 

However' from Coleridge we almost inevitably 
pass on to his great contemporary, the acknowledged 
poet of nature and her high priest, William Wordsworth, 
eager to hear if aught he has uttered about the bird. 
Considering that he has written so many poems on 
other birds and one single and small poem on the 
nightingale, except liis translation of Chaucer’s 
Niglitingale and the Cuckoo, one may reasonably con¬ 
clude that he did not feel much inspired about this 
bird. The fact is lhal on the poetically matured 
'\Vord.' 3 Wortli, neither Philomela with her mythological 
associations nor the actual nightingale with iU shrill 
and tumultuous notes had any influence to exert, 
hocftuse essentially ho is a poet of tranquillity, poise 
and contemplation. Thus to him, 

O nightingale! thou surely art 

A creature of a fiery heart 

These notes of thine—they pierce and pierce; 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce. 

And then in the same iKjem. he expresses rather 
bluntly his disiip]>orval of its song and concludes : 

T heard a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day 


He sang of love with quiet blending 
Slow to begin but never-ending; 

Of serious faith and inward glee; 

That was the song—the song for me. 

Admirers of nightingale might perhaps justifiably 
resent this unsympathetic and shabby treatment of the 
bird but Wordsworth, to be Wordsworth, could do_ no 
better. 

To pass from Wordsworth to Shelley is to pass 
from one world to another, from the world of homely 
and tangible objects to that of ethereal phenomena 
and mysterious visions. From Protesilan seres^ity to 
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Promethean enthusiasm. Though of the same 
Romantic age, they were in nil respects poles apart ; 
if ^hp one put too much by nuxleration, the other was 
givch too much to excess, both in fancy and thoiight. 
Hence his poem on the nightingale is an episode which 
neither refers to the Greek mythology nor is based on 
the actual bird. He errates his own myth which 
symbolises our relation to happiness. The Woodman 
and the Nightingale-- for this is the title of the poem 
—narrates the bhatant insensunfaiess of n rougli-heaited 
woodman wlio ‘hated to hear under the stars and 
moon one nightingale,* and ultimately filled the tree 
on which she built her nest. Tlie last .stanza with its 
obvious allegorical meaning gives the wliole poem a 
eoknirful sigriifieance when Ihe poet ih'clares . 

The world is full of woodmen who expel 
Love’s gentle dryeds fiom the haunts of life, 

And vex the luglitingaiis in every dell. 

Keats’s Ode is perhap.s the most sensuous and impas¬ 
sioned poc'in on the nightingale. It is the soul-stirring 
song of a bleeding heart, the last dazzling flicb^r of a 
dying lamp. Vieweni against the background of his 
personal miserie:'. and d('.''pair it ma\^ iil)tnMr to be a 
poeni of escape but taken as a whole it givi.s tin* 
impression of a flower trying to blossom in its glory 
amidst the eiieirf'liiig gloom and at the close of tlie day 
drooping low in helt'less agony. The bird opens before 
the poet a vast vista of time and space; his mind 
travels wdth perfect ease and consistency from the 
thought of a Vlrauglit of vintagf'’ cooled a long age m 
the Meep delved earth’ to the chan'uted Racchus with 
his pards and then with tin* help of the viewless wings 
of poe^'V to tin* ])ea-:inlry of lieaven where ‘haply 
the queen nnnjri on her throm* clustered aiound 
by hiT starry fays.’ Also it traversc.s in time the 
twilight i)asL of emperor and clowm, tin- biblical age 
of Ruth and th^' haloed middh' ages of ‘charmed 
magic casement.s ojumiug on tlie foam of ‘perilous seas 
in faery lands forlorn’—till through his nineteenth 
century present he comes back to his sole self. Life, 
again in the same poem, has boon hekl as a dark back¬ 
ground against which the white serenity of death shines 
with all the charm of an only desire. Th(? full-throated 
song of the nightingale has not only throvvr, human 
miseries into glaring relief, hut also engendered in his 
heart a pas.^ionate longing for Death, the redeemer : 

“To cease upon the mklnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In ‘^uch an ec.stasyl” 

The bird thus attains in his imagination an 
immortality by singing of joy unstained by earth’s vain 
yearning.s, while here on the earth the mortal men 
. . .sit and hear each other groan 
Where palsv shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 


Where ^Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes' 
Or new Love pii^e at them beyond tomorrow.’' 


The bird goes on singing in the same joyous strain 
through the ages while man chases his ever-elusive 
ideal, passes from moods to moods, from desires to 
new desires, and calls upon him the curse of a morta¬ 
lity that changes even the very satiety into a 
treacherous desire, till at last in his mad trance lie 
comes to the inevitable end. 

May 1819 was a very critical period in Kcat’s life, 
w’hen loss, approlieiision of a premature end and utter 
frustration on ail sides niunbu<l his heart ilito drowsi¬ 
ness. Lying racked and helpless on the f orest of a 
britlJe billow, he groped for some prop somewhere. 
Writing this poem did much to soothe his ruptured 
soul. When for him (he earths foundations fled, ha])pily 
the mglitingale brought a tranquil joy, a shaded,, and 
embalming oasis in the vast burning desert of life, for 
he felt in its song one abiding joy of existence. Sitting 
on the shaky, quaked foundation of life, clustered 
around by its darkeming ills, it w’as ^ery heaven to 
realise, how’ momentarily soever, that joy was also an 
earthly reality. That he had to come back to his sole 
self, in his purched and dull wmrld, or that lu* came to 
the final realization of a (ruth that could sustain liim 
later in life, is for us a matter of scanty importance. 
What sraiids out prominent is that ihe nightingale coa- 
jurc'il for the I’oet a new woild and gave him an insight 
into the enigma of life. I don’t know’ if any other 
bird could do the same for the poet. In sutc of the 
fact that extf'rnal objects are mere pegs for ideas or 
thouglits, a name ceases to be a mere label or a 
distinguishing mark whou tJirough ages it gatJier" 
lound colour and .'‘luwlc and associations Perhaps he 
thought of Colendgo’.s poem w’hen In* caded it the 
‘light-winged dryad of the trees’ or a bird of joy and 
happine.ss. (Three or four weeks before hr conijmstyl 
his poem he di«cus=^ed with Coleridge, among other 
things, nightingales, poetry and the hke) Perhaps he 
half ronsfioiisly remembered the Philomela legend 
'when he called its song n 'jdaintive anthem’, hut the 
nightingale both imaginary’ and actual was never out 
of his mind. 

To Matthew Arnold, the poet of eternal sadness, 
it is a bewailing bird, singing in melody her eternal 
pain. The name of the poem is Philomela and the poet 
assiduously adheres (o Ovid’s version of the Philo¬ 
mela legend. 

Hark from the moonlit cedar what a burst I 
What triumph! hark!—^what pajnt 

Ho cursorily narrates the story and asks: 

O w’.anderer from ihe Grecian shore, 

Still after many years, in distant lands, 

Still mourning in thy bewilder’d brain 

Tiiat wrld, unqurnch’d, deep sunken, old world pain.— 

Say, will it never heal? 

Then farther: 

A.I 

And can this fragrant lawn 

With its cool trees and night, * 

And the sweet tranquil Thames 
And moonshine and the dew, 
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To thy rack’d heart and brain 
'Afford no balm? 

, The last few lines are, however, though faintly, 
•coloured by an allegorical flavour, where the poet asks 
life Eugenia to listen: 

^ Hew thick the bursts come crowding through the 
’ leaA’es I 

Again—thqu hearcst? 

Eternal ipa'ssion! 

Eternal painl 

It may be mentioned, obiter, that Swinburne has 
also kept to I he clashical Inidilion in his poems written 
on Philomela and Ityliis. Poetic imputations apart, 
they mostly corrrsjiond to the spint and form of the 
mythological story. 

Anmn^ the moderns, K-olxTt Bridges, even alter all 
tliese nightingale poems, could venture to write one 
on the same subject, e\idently beeause lie felt, an<l 1-e 
was jubtjlicd m doing so, lie had something fresh and 
novel to say. His nigntiugaii' is neither a symbol of 
joy or pain, nor an emblem of iierfcetion attained, but 
a bird that sings cf the eternal yearning of the finite 
heart for perfection. Thus he steers a safe eoinsc 
b(‘|\vei'ii the classical and romantic traditions lljoucih 
HI so doing lie idealises it more or less into biul of 
his desire. 8o tlie poet bclievoLs: 

Jiealit]fill must be the mountains wlience ye come, 
*\nd bright in the fruitful valley.s the streams, 

wherefrom 

^’c learn your song. 


And hfe nightingale’s reply: 

Nay, barren are those mountains and sp ent tl^y 

' jlreaJm , 

Our song is the voice of desire, thab^aunts otir 

dreams, 

A throe of the heart 

Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 

No dying cadence nor long sighs can sound, 

For all our art. 

In this brief survey have born discussed poems of 
many moods inspired by the nightingale and a little 
f'robing into the metrical patterns and rhythmic 
variations of tluse poems will reveal how apt and 
profound these poetic utterances arc, in so far they 
touch all Ihc strings, of our esoteric feelings. That the 
])oets did not, or even did not care to, satisfy the 
fact-tinders is due (o thmr blissful ignorance, perhaps 
<Ie!iberatf? at limes. To their advantage, perhaps, they 
digrobbed from the legend or the actual bird; what 
mattered to them most was not eo much the bird but 
a certain tradition that grew round it, and they 
<’ertainly erred on the right by being personal and 
ec-'latic about i-t. However, even in the face of all 
l) 0 .ssil)lf‘ objections, the.se poem^- are a class by them- 
selv(\s and no doubt a class that can rcasona||^’^ claim 
our willing a]>pre(*iatiori, and easily stand any ctilical 
analysie. 
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By SUIIAH CHANDRA RAY, m a.. 

Calc uI (a Ihiivorsiiy 


Hrs Excellency Dr. Kailas Nath Katju liab on mure 
tl.an one occasion pleaded for the simplification of 
Sari.'^krit Ciranimar. The idea is likely to gladden the 
heart of every lover of Sanskrit literature. Samkrit 
Grammar has been a bugbear to many eager studeuls 
—an insurmountable hurdle tliat has kept them away 
from the knowledge of the sacred language of their 
ancestors. Any rational simplification of it may yet 
bring them back to the arms of the benign Mother of 
their mother tongues. 

But this simplification is not, after all, a simple 
affair. First of all, our learned pandits may not relish 
the idea of any encroachment on their sacre^l preserve, 
or mutilation in any way of the holy goddess of learn¬ 
ing. They have some justice on their side, loo, for, 
grammar in the case of Sanskrit is almost as great as 
the language itself. Sanskrit grammar, like Logic, is 
a science as well as an art Everything in it (including 
even the alphabet) is so systematically arranged, 
explained, and codified I Tliere is the well-known story 
of the precocious child who, at his very first lesson of 
the alphabet, ask^^d his tutor why ^, came before ^ 
in the alphabetical order. The tutor had thereupon to 
explain it by reference to tlie elementary principles of 


phonetics even at that early stage, but this was 
possible because of the soontific arrangement of the 
Sanskrit letters. You can not explain, for example, w^hy 
c comes before </, or / before g in the Homan alphabet. 
The same scientifiic method is observable in all tbr 
departments of grammar, and e^■ory single grammatical 
phenomenon, whether general or oxce))tional, has been 
formulated in hulras wdiich are marvels of brevity and 
ingenuity. 

Sanskrit grammar, therefore, by its artistic and 
scientific character, can easily claim a separate study 
by itself. As a matter of fact, it stands as an in¬ 
dependent subject for the Title Wpadhi) examination, 
and it is so vast and interesting that there must be 
many scholars who, like Browning’s Grammarian have 
devoted the whole of their life to its cultivation. 
Besides, the study of grammar is considered as the 
beginning of literary wisdom. Everyone remembers 
Vishnuaharma’s scheme of education in which grammar 
not only occupies the first place, but takes, according 
to his computation, 12 long years for a complete 
course. No wonder, therefore, that many orthodox 
pandits would shudder at the thought of trifling yith 
such a noble subject. 
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But, m fairness to the grammarians, it must be 
^ admitted that Sanskrit grammar has considerable 
even as an adjunct to language. Sanskrit 
bt^ing a synthetic language—and a very i)€nfect 
specimen of that type, too—it depends largely on Us 
grammar even for a cursory knowledge of the texts. 
MoSern’'analytical languages, like Englisli or Bengali, 
have made themselves more or less free from gram¬ 
matical complications. In fact, tlie modern tendency 
is to teach grammar not as a sni)arate subject, but 
informally; and that is i>ossibJe, too, specially under 
the Direct MeMio<l of teaching language^. There ma^v 
be many among us who, like Molieie’s Monsieur 
Jourdain, have talked or writt('n English fairly gram¬ 
matically without ever knowing it. But in the case of 
^Sanskrit, at least an elementary (cnowledgo of its rules 
of Sandhi and -Sur/m.sY/, and its full-length paradigms 
of suhstantive>s and verbs is indispensable before we 
call construe even the siniplcsl texts. 

But even after conceding all tin' abovi' facts. W(‘ 
believe, there is st'ojie for the abridgement and .sim]>li- 
ficatiou of the Sanskrit grammar. It depends, however, 
on onr attitude to the subject, (irarnmar, in its widest 
sense, would include phonetics, etymology and even 
conipa4ili\'e philology. Hut if grammar is to be read 
only to enabli’ peopli' to understan<l and iKso the 
language correctly, it may lie easily boiled clown to a 
simple, descriptive form. 

Now, the Sanskrit grammar, to our mind, |aya loo 
mucii stress on elyraolog.v, i.c., derivation of woids 
Of course, the inflexional charac'tcr of the iSaiiskiit 
language has been fnlb" brought out by its chiboiaie 
lUachincTy of Knt and Taddhtlu inflexjon.>. hlven woi\K 
like and WHET doiivrd to their looH—a 

thing v\li]ch we cannot conceive of the English Ufjcr 
and liohj though English also is primarily an inflexional 
language. Tlie derivation of such words may he of 
interest to the philologist, but it is of little use to the 
ordinary* user of the language. A goo<l deal of Krit 
Pmkarana (barring the inflexions denoting mocsls and 
tenses) and the greater part of Taddhitn may be 
rovsily loft out of a practical grammar of the Siinskrit 
language. 

Sandhi and Samasa, I have already said, are two 
special features of Sanskrit that cannot be dispensed 
with, however much we may fret against them. But 
the more intricate and unusual niles and forms may 
be reserved for higher study. As regards Declension 
and Conjugation, the principal, normal types alone 
may be learnt at the beginning, the exceptional cases 
being picked up informally, as and when they crop up 
in the texts. This principle is followed—and with good 
effect, too,—in the teaching of modern languages. Who 
ever mastered all the different preterite forms of 
all the stroAg verbs or all the irregular forms of the 
regular verbs in English before starting the study of 
the language? Besides, such exceptional forms as the 


vocative of g|n|T or the full-length paradigms of 
and jip —words which one may never meet in lite¬ 
rature in his life—are mere curiosities of grammar 
which the “gerund-grinder” may revel in, but which 
are haid and empty nuts to crack for the common 
student, ' 

If, therefore, tlic study of Sanskrit is to be popu-' 
larised as it ought to be, its grammar must be relieved 
of all this heavy baggage—^which gives it a fine 
compJeleiK’fvs. no doubt, but at the expdhse of practi- 
(‘al usefulness. That such a sinjp]ificati<A of grammar 
is possil)le was demonstrated by our great Pundit 
Iswiir Chandra Vidyasagar, who wa^, a 8<’holar as well 
as a man of stiong common sense. J am referring to 
his Vpalnyimnnika ]'yaknram ,—tin abridge/! and 

simjditied grammar which was intended for beginners, 
but which might well carry a student through the 
wliole coui.-e of li^inskrit literature. In the modern 
craze for bigger things, we find it displaced by his 
bigger vvi>rk V Uakarana-Kaumudi —all four parts 

bound into one, and further ramified and strengthened 
by interjiolalions from Panini and elaboration of 
examples This ivutly volume of soriit' 600 pages 
—sufficient to knock a boy down if hurled at his head 
— is now the (ext-book for beginners who havx‘ ill'll 
pick(N.l up the Devanagaii alphabet. 

In the matter of teaching and examination also, 
grammatical niceties are stressed as mucli as—or per- 
hiijis moie than—the literary qualities. Sanskrit. tiiU' 
coiiK'S to be regarded as a linguistic ratheir than a lite- 
lary stud.y, and the axerago student heaves a sigh of 
relief, when he parts company with it at the thre.shoH 
of higher ediieation. He dexi’lops a positive aversion 
for Sanskrit, whicli may account for the movement that, 
has started in certain quarters for expelling it as a 
eompiilsovy subject from .Secondaiy Education. I think 
we ought to change our “angle of vision” as regards 
the study of Sanskrit. It should be taught and learnt 
ns literature from the beginning, and its grammar 
should l>e relegated to its propei place as the hand¬ 
maiden of language. As I have said, the Vpakra>- 
yntniika of Vklyasagar would be a good model for a 
simplified grammar, giving a fair idea of how' much is 
to be retained and how much given up of the old 
encyclopaedic learning. Of course, it may be recast 
and rearranged according to the modern methods of 
teaching. Vidyasagar naturally adhered to the methods 
of the old grammarians in arrjanging his matter, taking 
the individual word as the grammatical unit from 
beginning to end. The English method, however, which 
takes the sentence as (he starting point and introduces 
a good deal of composition into the grammar appeaiB 
to be of greater practical utility. This method, with 
necessary modifications, may easily be adopted in Sans¬ 
krit grammar as well. We may then have less of 
grammar and more of reading matter ^even at the early 
stage, so that the student may cast off his fears and 
gradually develop a love for this great language. 
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• 1 do not know how this idea of a “truncated” words of a famous critic, would instal Difficulty as 
jriimar will appeal to orthodox scholars, but I believe the tenth Muse in the temple of learningi^jlQjt 
*t will win the approval of all but those who, in the literature. 
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HERBERT SPENCER AND THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE' 

PROPERTY IN LAND‘ 

By RANI MUKH(5P.ADHAYA, m.a., 

Leciurvr in EcovtnnicR and Political Science, fIoo(/>hly Womejts College 


IlEKBERf iSPENCKii IS gc'iU'mlly kiiowTi ti< iui uncom- 
pruniising iulvocaLo of individiuilisin. Liko many other 
individualislic j.liinkors, he also “called'^ government 
necessary evil” ami considered its coutinuan(*e as a 
•‘proof of slill-exisling barbarism.’' The State, 
according to him. is only a “joinl-stock jirottKition- 
.society,” and its function is merely that of a protector. 

“To administer justice—to mount guard over 
men’s rights—io prevent aggression—is simply to 
render society possible, to enable men to live 
together—to keep them in coaiacl with their new 
conditions.” 

The State sliould not execute anything else than 
thi^) three-fold function, and “the moment it does any 
thing mon^ than protect, it becomes an aggressor 
iiiNtoad of a jirotecfor.” Thus he would not allow the 
State to spend any public money (dlher on the relief 
of th(» poor, or on education, or on any sanitary 
supervision. These are, according to him, not essential 
functions of the State Riij when this staunch 
individualist deals with the problem of the “right lo 
tlie iis(‘ of llie earth,” get a dilTcaont view altogether. 
Of eourse, he considers this view to be quite in 
consonance with the fundamental ))rincij)le of Ids book 
Sorinl Statics, namtdy, that 

“Every man has freedom to do all that he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom 
of any other naan." 

We shall here see Spencer as a socialist and his 
view on the question of pro]>erty in land is of special 
interest to us to-day in the context of the present 
controversy over the problem of ownership of land in 
this country. 

“Given”, he argfles, “a race of beings having 
like claims to pursue the objects of their desires 
—given a world adapted to the gratification of 
those desires—a world intp which such beings are 
similarly born, and it unavoidably follows that 
they have equal rights to the use of this world. 
For if each of them *has freedom to do all that 
he wills provided he infringes not equal freedom 
of any other’, then each of them is free to use the 
earth for the ^satisfaction of his wants, provided he 

1. Se© HeAert Spencer, SoHal Statics, Ed. 1868, Chap. IX. 
Thu book wai first puhliiheil In 1850. 


allows all others the same liberty.” And 
“conversely, it is manfiest that no one, or part of 
them, may use the earth in such a way as to ipre- 
vent the rest from similarly using it; seeing that 
to do this is to assume greater freedom than the 
rest, and consequently to break the law." 

“Equity, therefore,” he maintains, “does not 
permit property in land. For if one portion of the 
earth’s surface may justly become the possession of 
an individual, ami may be held by him for his 
sole use and benefit, as a thing to which he has an 
exclusive right, then other portions of the earth’s 
surface may bo so held; and eventually the ivhole 
of the earths surface may be so held; and our 
planet may tliu'^ lap.se altogether into private 
hands." 

“Observe now,” he continues, “the dilemma 
to which this leads. Supposing the entire habitable 
globe to be so encloseil, it follows that if the 
landowners have a valid right to its surface, all 
who arc not landowners, have no right at all to 
its surface. Hence, such (people) can exist on 
oailh by sufferance only. They are all trespassers. 
Save by the permission of the lords of the soil, 
they can have no room for the soles of their 
feet" 

“Nay,” he further remarks, “should the others 
think fit to deny them a resting place, these land¬ 
less men might equitably be expelle<l from the 
earth altogether.” 

The implication of the acceptance of the principle 
of private proj)erty in land is that these landless 
“inhabitant.s can them exercise their faculties—can then 
exist even—only by (the) consent of the landowners.” 
It is. therefore, manifoKt. according to him, that 

“An exclusive possession of the soil necessi¬ 
tates an infringement of the law of equal freedom. 
For, men who cannot 4ive and move and have 
their being’ without the leave of others, cannot 
be equally free with those others.” 

He next deals with the qu6?stion of the origin of 
property in land. 

“It ran never hr pretended.” he says, “that 
the existing titles to such property are legitimate. 
Should anyone think so, let him look to the 
chronicles. Violence, fraud, the prerogative of 
force, the claims of superior cunning—these are 
the sources to which those titles may be traced. 
Tlie original deeds were written with the sword, 
rather than with pen : not lawyers but soldiers, 
were the conveyancers: blows were the current coin. 
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given in payment; and for aeals. Wood was used 
in preference to wax*. Could valid eJaims bo tims 

‘"Ilardly’^^lte answers. And m connexion willi 
question of justification of ‘'the pretensions of all 
subsequent holders of estates so obtained,’' ho a.sks: 

"Does sale or bequest generate a right where 
it did not previously exist? Would the original 
claimants be nonsuited at thp bar of reason, 
because the thing stolen from them had changed 

hands?” 

"Certainly not", he makes the reply. And "if onq 
act of transfer can give no title, can many?" "No," 
again ho answers, “though nothing bo nnilt.iplied for¬ 
ever, it will not produce one’' 

Speiicer • refutes the idea that "immemorial 
possession be taken lo constitute a legitimate 

claim,” 


ultimate owner of land, the -latter* endeavours to 
show “how men might come to have a property p'' 
several parts of that which Clod gave to maukimj in, 
common, and that without any express compact of all , 
the commoners.” * 

% 

‘Thougli the earth and all inferior creatures,” 
Locke' argues, "be Common to all men, y(3t every 
man has a ‘property' in his own “person”'. And this 
“nobody has any right to but himself. The ‘labour' 
of his body and the ‘work' of his hand!, we may 
say. are properly his.” f 

Whatsoever, then, he “removes out of the stale 
that Nature hath provided and left it in. he hath 
mixed his laljour with it, and joined to it sometliirvg 
that is his own, and therel^y makes it his .proj[)erty.'' 
And speaking about “the earth itself, a^' that which 
takes in and cnrri<*s witli it all I he res!,’’ ho has 
observed ; 


"How long does it take,” he asks, “for what 
was originally a 'ivw^u/ to grow into a right At. 
what rate per annum do invalid claims bccomt' 
valid? If a title gets perfect in a thousand years, 
how^ much more than .perfect will it be in two 
lliousand years?” 

And “what is the verdict,” ho further inquiics. 
"given by pure equity in the matter?” '1'hi.s verdict, 
he replies, “enjoins a protest against nv'ery existing 
pretension to the individual possession of the soil; and 
dictates the assertion, that the right of mankind at 
large to the earth's surface i.s still valid; all dee<lK, 
eustom.s, and laws notwithstanding.” 

“Not only,” he continues, “have present land 
tenures an, indefensible origin, but it is impossible 
to discover any mode in which land can become 
private property.” 

Cultivation, according to him, does not give a 
legitimate title to property in land. Nor does any 
reclamation of any waste or marshy land or of any 
forest area, or any other ‘pioneering operation' give 
one a valid title to land. Neither does it quash, he 
declare^, "the .title of its original claimants—the 
human race ” “The world is”, he says, "God's bequest 
to mankind. All men are joint heirs to it.” An 
individual is only one “amongst the number”. And 
because the individual has reclaimed and cultivated a 
tract of land, he cannot appropriate it to himself as a 
piece of private property, and, therefore, may “at any 
moment be justly expelled by the lawful owner— 
Society.” 

Spencer here differs from Locke who unequivocally 
supports private property in land in certain circum¬ 
stances. While, according to the former, society is the 

2. This, in essence, Is also the view ,of such a balanced thinher 
as T. H, Green srho sajrs (Frincii4rs of Ppliiical Obliiathn, 
para 228) : mtiat always he borne in mind that the appropriatidn 

of land by individuals has in most couniriee—probably In all where 
it approaches completeness- been originally eflected, not by the 
eipendipire of labour or the results ol labour on the land, hut by 
force.^ Tho orlfinal landlorda have bdan enn^aroif.!' 


“I think it is plain that property in that too id 
acquired as the former. As much land as a man 
tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and can UM:i the 
product of, so much Ls his property He by bis 
labour does, as it were, enclose it from the 
/'ommon.” 

“Nor will it invalidate,” he adds, “his right Jo 
'•ay (tliat) everybody else has an equal title to it, 
and therefore he cannot appropriate, he can not 
enclose, without the consent of all his fellow- 
commoners, all mankind. God, when He gave the 
world in common to all mankind, commanded man 
also to labour, and the penury of his condition 

required it of him.He that, in obedience to 

this command of God, 8ubdue<l, tilled, and sowed 
any part of it, thereby annexed to it something that 
was his property, which another had no title to, nor 
could without injury take from him.” 

While denying, however, the individuals right to 
property, Spencer admits his claim to compensation 
for effecting any improvement in land. We shall refer 
(o this .point later on. 

It may be noted here that Spencer regards an 
equitable distributoin of earth amongst the people of 
one generation, as an impracticable proposition. In the 
first .place^ the question of a fair division of land n 
“vetoed by the difficulty of fixing the values of res- 
pectiw tracts of land. Variations in productivonosi, 
different degrees of accessibility, advantages of climate, 
proximity to the centres of civilixation—the.se, and 
other such considerations, remove the problem out of 
the .sphere of mere mensuration into the region of 
impossibility.”' In the second place, there is the pro¬ 
blem of determining ‘'who are to be the allottees.” 

“Shall adult males,” he asks, for instance, “and 
all who' Lave reached twenty-one on a specified day, 

• he .fortunate individuals? If so, what is to be done 
with.those who come of age on the morrow?”, etc. 
Thiis there will be many people who will cons¬ 
titute a class who wdll have “no right to a resting 

S. S«e Locka, The Second TrietUe on Aeif Covernmtnt (An 
Baaay foaq«niiii|'the'True Oilglnal, E«tant tad'Bud of CMl Govern* 
Biut), Chupier V, pme 24*81. 
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flace on earth—as living by the sufferance of > their 
felJowmen—as being practically serfs.” The existence 
of. such a class is ^*whoIly at variance with the law 
Df equal freedom/^ 

'TJntil, therefore,” he says, 'Ve can produce a 
vAlid commission authorizing us to make this distri¬ 
bution—until it can be proved that God has given 
one cha^'ter of privileges to one generation, and 
another to next—until we can demonstrate that men. 
born after a certain date are .doomed to slavery, 
we must consider that no such allotment is 
permissible.” 

Spcmcer next asks whether his views will lead to 
a state of communism, or will make men return to a 
state of nature. ^‘Neither,” he roplios. Such a doctrine 
as his js “consistent with the highest state of civiliza¬ 
tion; may be carried out without involving a com¬ 
munity of goods; and neetl cause no very serious 
revolution in existing arrangements” 

“7’he change required,” he observes, “would 
simply be a change of landlords. Separate owner¬ 
ships would merge into the joint-stock ownership of 
the public. Instead of being in the possession of 
individuals, the country would be held by the great 
corporate body-~Socicty. Instead of leasing his 
acres from an isolated ]>roprietor, the farmer would 
lease them from the nation.” 

And the “stewards \\^ultl be public oflSciala 
instead of private onr^; and tenancy the only land 
tenure.” 

”A state of things so ordered.” he continues, 
‘Vould be in .perfect harmony with the moral law. 
Under it all men would be equally landlords; all 
men would be ohko free to become tenants. 

.All would be equally free to bid; all would 

be equally free to refrain.” 

Spencer is aware of the great difficulties that 
'‘must attend the resumption, by mankind at large, 
of their rights to the soil,” The problem of equitable 
compensation, for exa?Tiple. to existing proprietors is 
one of an extremely complicated character. 

“Had we to deal,” he says, “with the ppties 
who originally robbed the human race of its heritage, 
we might make short work of the matter. But 
unfortunately, most of our present landowners are 
men who have, either mediately or immediately-^ 
either by their own acts, or by the acts of their 
ancestors—given for their estates, equivalents of 
honestly-earned wealth, believing that they were 
investing their savings in a legitimate manner. To 
justly estimate and liquidate the claims of such, is 
one of the moat intricate problems society will one 
day have to solve.*’*'*But with this perplexity ancj 
our extrication from it," ho observes, “abstract 
morality has no concern. Men having got them¬ 
selves into the dilemma by disobedience to the Jaw. 
must pet out of it as w^ll.a^ they can: and with as 
little injury* to the landed class as‘ may be" 

4. ft is DFnirtby of* aoit‘here (hat Speorer** ^vlear ott thii point It 
Agreemeni wjtir lu^f* .Slvr, pown^aiulni 

S tho FifA AanfBt^ABt U th« Cooftltiil(oo fit the UpiteS Stately 


Thus, ftccording to^him, there should aot be wxjr 
appropriation of land without compensation. But this 
questioo of compensation should hU stHlid 
of Booialisatiou of land as the Qu'ootiditj^/rtbe hod^ss 
class has also to be considered, . ■ 

“In our tender regard,*’ he warns, "fpt the 
.vested interests of the few, let us not forget tHat the 
rights of man^ are in abeyance;' and ‘thust remain 
so, as long as the earth is mohol>6hzed by indivi¬ 
duals. Ijet us remember, too, that ihj^ce thus 
indicted on the mass of mankind, is an injustice of 
the gravest nature." ‘ 

The fact that this injustice has not been so 
regarded, proves nothing. “In early, phases of civil¬ 
ization,” he points out, “even , homicide is -thought 
lightly of." The sacrifice of the “suttees of India" and 
the institution of .slavery were opce considered to bo 
“perfectly justifiable.” But, with the progress of 
civilization, new soeia! ideas emerge. “A higher social 
development, however,” he rejnarks, “has generated in 
us a better faith, and we now to a cousidcrable 
extent recognize the claims of humanity.” 

“But ou/ civilization,” he continues, "is only 
partial. It may by-apd-by be perceived,.tliat Equity 
utters dictates to which we have not yet listened; 
and men may learn, that to .deprive others, of ineir 
rights to the use of the earth, is to coromlf a crime 
inferior only in wickedness to thh criide of taking 
sway their lives or personal liberties.” 

In conclusion. Spencer repeats that '• " 

“The right of each man to the use of the earth, 
limited only by the like rights of fellowmen, is 
immeiiiately deducible from the law of equal free¬ 
dom"; that “the maintenance' of this right neces¬ 
sarily forbids private property in land;” that-"the 
theory of the co-heirship of all men to the soil, is 
consistent with the highest civilization”; and, 
lastly, “that, however difficult it may. be to embody 
that thiHiry in fact, Equity sternly commands' it to' 
be done.” 

Thus the great champion of individtialism was as 
equally great and enthusiastic advocate of socialism 
when he dealt with the question of ownership of land 
in a society. Tlie vipw.s expressed by him in this 
connection anticipated many modern ideas abodt the 
que.stion. 


of America that private properly muM' not be "tekoa for pablio tuo 
wiihour Just c ump onset ion* ‘; 

''Thin ifl an aRtrinenco of e grcai doctrine eeubliihed, by the 
roinmon Uw for the protection of private property. It if fpundei 
in natural equity, and is laid down by JunVte as e princlpla ot 
utliveraef law. Indeed, In e free gote^ment eimoft til other righte 
would become utterly wofthlew if .the • government pofteBted en 
uncontrollable power uvet' the private lortune of ev,ery eiiiien. One 
of tlto fundemenul .objects of every jood govenupeut mlipt bo too 
due edministratiOft'^'^f Juatice; and how' vein it utould be to'speek of 
tuch gn administration, wleo iU properly is .^snbjoct to the irlU or 
cipfied M the legMataro nod < the rulers;’’^-^(Cdhtj^niorfei oa lAe 
CffinUi^utifin p/ Me, 5r#t«; 4ih Yot, fl, SoetlOA 




THE WAY TO THE PROSPERITY OF INDIANS 


By Prof. KHBTRAMOHON PATTNAIK, m.a. 


Economic prosperity is the loimdation of the greatness of 
any country in any sphere and this fact can very well be 
illustrated by turning the pages of history. History shows 
that in every century one country comes into prominence 
in every sphere and that country also sets the pace for 
others. In that sense every century belongs to one 
country or other and it is in that sense alone that the 
16th Century belonged to the Spaniards; the 17th to the 
Dutch; the 18lh to the French; the 19th to the English; 
and the 20th to the Americans. Take the case of England 
in the 19th ccntuiy. She monopolised the century be¬ 
cause she was head and shoulders above other countries 
in every sphere—economic, political, and cultural. And 
her greatness in other spheres rested on the Industrial 
Revolution that cainc about in Great Britain in the 19tli 
century. It is through her huge production that she 
could have large exports, extensive markets, huge capital 
resources and could dominate other countries. She be¬ 
came the industrial depot of the world, the world’s 
carrier; her capital began to daw into other countries; 
every country became dependent on her exports; she 
played an important part in the international political 
stage and finally there emerged a Briti.sh Empire. Take 
hguin the case of America in the 20th century. It does 
not require any proof to show that she stands out promi¬ 
nent in this century in all directions. The simple reason 
behind this good fortune of America is her economic 
prosperity. There is praclicdlly no commodity that is not 
produced in America and this leads to her econoinici 
independence. Other countries for I heir very survival 
have to lie themselves to the apron-strings of Uncle Sain. 
Every country which wants to develop her resources and 
to ris5 in the rconomic scale looks to Ameiica for lielp. 
It is this economic advantage that has not only enabled 
her to dictate terms to other countries in the political 
sphere, but also to stand like a Colossus across the world 
scene. 

We can even lake the example of ancient India to 
point out that the rultural and political greatness of a 
country rests on llie bedrock of her economic prospcj'ly 
There was a time not long ago when the problem of 
bread or the **economic problem'’ was not haunting India 
like a nightmare. India was rich and rich tremendously. 
Those were the days when capital did not play any part 
in production and hence Indians could not find any other 
way of utilising their surplus wealth except for erecting 
magnificent temples, huge monuments, gigantic pillars, 
and marvellous pieces of <architecture to bear witness not 
only to their architectural skill but also, what is perhaps 
little realised* to their huge wealth and undreamt-of 
economic prosperity. 


Let us try to understand the economic condition of 
India during AkbaFs time. Here enougli material is 
available from a book entitled India at the Death of 
Akbar written by W. H. Moreland. In p|pe 68 of the 
book he points out: ^ 

^*A commander of 5000 could count on at least 
Rs. 18,000 a month, and he might be able to increase 
this sum by judicious economies in his military expen¬ 
diture, or as the result of good fortune in securing a 
profitable jagir; this income would enable him to 
purchase (about as much as a monthly income of a 
lakh would have bought in the years before 1914, and 
he was thus very much more highly paid than any 
officer now employed in India. A commander of 1000 
could similarly count on receiving Rs. 5000 a month, 
equal to from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 in 1914.” 

These were the highest paid oflicers of Akbar and in 
the present monetary terms they w'ere getting at least 
5,00,000 and 1,25,000 rupees respectively. The kanungos, 
who constituted the permanent localised element in the 
revenue administration and who were probably servants of 
the nobles rather than of the central authority, were 
getting Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. This in modern monetary ternis\ 
comes up to at least Rs. 400 to Rs. 900. These kanungos' 
were the counterparts of the modern clerks in the revenue 
department of the government. We can compare the 
salaries of the highest paid officers and the clerks of to¬ 
day with that of Akbar to understand the depth of econo¬ 
mic distress in which we are enmeshe<l at present. India 
was e xporting such a large volume f)f industrial goodii, c.-pe- 
cially textile piece-goods, that she was having a persistent 
favourable balance of trade and as a consequence gold 
was pouring into our country on an unprecedented scale. 
This explains why Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassa¬ 
dor in the court of Jahangir, exclaimed: Europe bleeds to 
ciuich India. 

This, in a nutshell, is tiie economic condition of India 
before our subjection. Now let us see what we are to¬ 
day economically. Here experience tells us more than 
what any man can describe in words about our economic 
plight. Anybody who just lifts hi.s eyes up to an 
average citizen of our country need not seek the help of 
an economist to get an idea of where we stand in the 
economic sphere. To persons w^o are not content with 
this, statistics are there to show that the poorest man in, 
the world to-day is the Indian. Our country has fallen 
from the pinnacle of economic glory which she hiad 
attained in the past to the wretched level of a humble 
existence where there is life without hope, where there is 
existence without the joy of life and where the common; 
man toils day in and day out only for a wage below the 
subsistence level, and where the averaga citizen accepts 
his unenviable lot without a tear or a murmur. 
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Now lei us go to ibe statistics. Tbe per capiu 
•income of India just before the second world war was 
. oW R®' 70 per annum, whereas it Was Rs. 1038 in 
Canada, 1406 in U.S.A. and Rs. 980 in England. The 
monthly income of an average Indian was a little more 
than Rs. 5 or the daily income slightly exceeded 3 annas. 
Hence with three annas a day the average Indian was 
expected.to have his two meals, cloth, shelter, education, 
medical aid and all other things necessary for humad 
existence. Can there be anything absurd than this? 
After the war, even though our money income has risen 
three times, our real income has fallen to a great extent 
be<^au8€ prices have gone up by more than four limes. 
So this war-time increase of our money income has still 
more tlrorsened our plight. In a normal year 30 per cent 
of our people are underfed and another 30 per cent are 
ill-fed. The calories obtained from diet per person per 
day in India in 1948-49 were 1620, whereas the average 
requirement is 2400 to 3000. Tlie result of such a situa¬ 
tion can be very easily imagined. Low income, under¬ 
feeding and mal-nutrition will surely result in disease and 
death in staggering numbers and it is no wonder that 
India stands out prominently as the country where the 
disease and the mortality rates are the highest. In our 
country about 100 million persons suffer from malaria 
every year and deaths resulting directly or indirectly from 
it are placed at 2 millions; or, it comes to ^ deaths per 
minute out of malaria. There used to be no less thanj 
2.5 million cases of active tuberculosis in pre-partitioned 
India, deaths occurring from which were as high as 0.5 
million; or, it com'js lo one death per minute out of T.B. 
We have got only one doctor for 6000 pcrwjns; whereas in 
L’ngland tlicy have one doctor for lOOO persons. Small 
wonder, ours is a country whore a hospital like the Taj 
Mahal is a rare sight, a doctor an invisible man and medi¬ 
cine is a thing the like of which we have never seen. 

All this should seriously disturb our complacency 
with regard to the prevailing economic condition of 
India. India was once a country where, to use a poetic 
expression, milk and honey used to flow; but today wo 
have been reduced virtually to the position of hewers of 
wood and drawers of Water, The cycle has turned; the 
richest country has become the poorest; our gloriood 
period in the economic sphere has now become a chapter 
of history. 

What is it that explains our economic downfall? In 
a word, it is the economic exploitation which is 'the con¬ 
comitant of our political subjection. Just before the estn- 
blilshmcnt of Pax-Britannica we were having a 'balanced 
economy, which means that both the agricultural and the 
industrial sectors of our economy were well developed. 
The handicrafts constituted our industrial sector and the 
prosperous state of this sector led to huge exports of 
handicraft products resulting in large accumulation of 
gold on the part of India, This prosperous state of the 
handicrafts meant that a large block of population wa» 
engaged in these occapatioBs and hence there was no 


over-population on lancf resources. As a result tbe hold^ 
ing per cultivator must haye been bigf Thus tbe, 
perity of the handicrafts had a heakhj^9i>«^t'*^bli«1Siur 
agriculture before we became a subject nation. But 
during the latter half of the 18ih and in the 19th centu¬ 
ries, we gradually lost the markets for our handicrafts to 
the newly rising industries of England. Ibe Industrial 
Revolution in England was yielding its golden fruitsi and 
these cheap machine-made goods could enter freely the 
Indian market. Had we been independent, we could have 
prohibited these cheap machine-made goods in our couLn« 
*try. But our alien rulers did not think it proper to put 
an embargo on these goods because they were following 
a policy of laissez-faire. As a result our handicrafts could 
not compete with these cheap goods and hence the former 
withered away. Consequently thousands and thousands of 
people employed in these occupations lost their livelihood 
in the urban centres. There was no other channel of 
employment available lo these people, for the aliei< 
Government in our country did not start large-scale 
industries and hence these people began to flood the laUd 
resources. When more and more jjeople wanted to have 
land for ownership and cultivation, there was consequent 
sub-division and fragmentation of land and this processf 
Was accelerated by our peculiar law of inheritance and 
succession, under which each son can claim an equal 
share of the ancestral property. Thus land was cut up 
into uneconomic and scattered plots, rendering scientific 
cultivation 'and effective utilisation of agricultural resources 
impossible. The death-knell of our prosperity was sound¬ 
ed when the industrial sector of our economy began to 
dwindle, because the disappearence of the handicraft^ 
adversely affected our agriculture. This loss of occupa¬ 
tional balance leading to poverty was precipitated by our 
Government s policy of Nero fiddling when Rome was 
burning. Or as Gandhiji has sliid, the free trade policy 
pursued by the Government of India has meant food for 
Britain but it has sadly been poison for India. 

Now our poverty to-day is due to the existence of 
tiny holdings which result from the excessive pressure of 
population on land resources. Nearly 70 per cent of our 
popalation depend on agriculture. This lop-sided deve¬ 
lopment of our economy is the principal weakness which 
needs eradication for better agriculture. As Sir Manilal 
Nanav^ati points out: 

^'The most urgent problem for India is to increase 
the productive capacity of the country. For that pur¬ 
pose, we have to deal with the enormous problem of 
the already existing large surplus of population on the 
land. This surplus has been estimated at about 30 
per cent of the population now subsisting on the land. 
As our population increases and the process of de¬ 
industrialisation continues, this problem becomes mote 
and more acute as large-scale industries fail to absorbs 
the increasing numbers and tho small-scale rural 
industries continue to decline and decay. The res^t 
is too much pressure on land, uneconomic cultWatioilf 
rural indebtedness, and a devitalisation of the*ntral 
population.^’ 
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As the Sub-Committee on Rural Marketing and 
nance^ the N.PX. points out ; 

* “A veix conservative estimate would, therefore, 
require the transfer of 100 millions from agriculture to 
other occupations in order to produce a balanced 
economic structure.” 

The pressure of population on land in India can be 
better understood if this percentage is compared with that 
of other countries. 

Country Yrair Pei callage of population 

employed in agriculture & 
fishingf to the total 
working population 

England & Wales 1921 7.1 per cent. 

U.S.A. 1930 22.0 „ „ 

Canada 1931 31.2 „ 

France 1926 38.3 „ „ 

India 1931 73.9 „ 

This tremendous conceniralion of the population on 
land resources reduces the per capita holding and the 
average income of the agricultuiist. from about 10 acres 
in 1850 the average size of the holdings to-day has gone 
down to 4 or 4.5 acres. When a person has only 5 acres 
of land and no other income, can he get from ihom a sufh- 
cienl amount of produce to maintain his family in econo¬ 
mic decency tluroughout the year? So even in a year of 
plenty, which comes only once in four years, the Indian 
agriculturist cannot make his both ends meet. Hence he 
inevitably becomes a victim of muncy-lendcrs who take 
the lion's share of the agricuhurist s meagre income as 
their interest on the capital advanced. Indebtedness 
compels the cultivator to sell his produce at a low price 
to his money-lender during the liarvesting season. I^w 
income gives rise to indebtedness, which leads to low 
bargaining power of the ryot in selling bis produce and 
hence, instead of being able to dictate terms to hisi 
purchaser, be is being dictated terms in the rural market. 
Again so long as he has got a liny holding, where can In; 
get capital for good manuring or improved implements ? 
Hence if agriculture in India is backward and if we 
suffer from iow agricultural production, the reason is the 
existence of uneconomic and fragmented holdings. 

This agricultural backwardness prccipitaing the 
poverty of 70 per cent of our population produces adverse 
repercussions on the industrial sector. When 70 per cent 
of our people can not make their both ends meet, the 
inevitable results are slow accumulation, of capital and a 
severely circumscribed internal market, both of which 
are detrimental to the development of industries. Thisi 
incidentally shows how the agricultural and the industrial 
economies of a country are complementary to each other. 

Such an agricultural situation, where tiny and frag¬ 
mented holdings arc the creators of all evils, is not 
peculiar to India. Sever^al European countries at some 
time or other had confronted with the danger of sub¬ 
division and had adopted preventive measures. In France 
a minimum limit was fixed below which sub^livision) 
cou{d not proceed. In Germany as early as 1870, a land 
commission purchased uneconomic holdings, rearranged 


them into compact blocks and sold them back to agricul¬ 
turists. The Nazis had enacted a law with a view to 
creating a ^'privileged agricultural class” under which an, 
estate descended only to one member of a family at a 
time and the other heirs were looked after by the privi¬ 
leged heir till the former attained maturity of age. In, 
countries such as England, the law of primogeniture 
prevents any division of property on succession. After 
consolidation of holdings, we in India mu.^t change our 
law of inheritance on the German model. ^ 

Though such a step will prevent further Misinlegration, 
of land, yet it will not give us holdings of sufficiently big 
size which are essential for improved methods of farming. 
Steps will have, therefore, to be taken to enlarge the 
size of holdings. This can be done by any of the three 
ways, viz,, 

(1) nationalisation of land and establisbineni of slate 
farms in which the iormer landholders will work 
as labourers; 

(2) large landholders acquiring the interests of small 
holders who are thweafier to work as labourers 
or the introduction ot capilalisiic faiining; 

(3) pooling of lands of the small holders for the pur¬ 
pose ot joint farming, each landholder retaining 
his title to the land or the introduction of co¬ 
operative joint farming. 

Let us discuss whether these sy.stems arc practi¬ 
cable in India. As the Agricultural Credit Depiirtmerit 
of the Keserve Bank of India points out : 

“The first propo.<ial is not feasible because agricul¬ 
ture cannot be converted into a slate industry. It must 
remain a private industry in a large measure. There 
may be some state farms but tliese will be exceptiona 
rather than the rule while practically the whole field 
will have to be covered by private enterprise.” 
Wholesale nationalisation of land is a “far-off divine 
event” simply because India is not Russia, in India 
individual possession and cultivation of land has a very 
long history and is deeply rooted in the minds of the 
people. Hence if private interests in land are sought to 
be abolished, then 70 per cent of our people now engaged 
in agriculture will put up a stout resistance to such a 
measure. Can our Government carry forward a measure 
which is vehemently opposed by 70 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation? If it does, then, surely our government would 
not be called democratic but the opposite of it. 

If state farms are advocated as a step to mechanised 
agriculture, we can level another objection to it. Mecha¬ 
nised agriculture will displace labourers from the rural 
areas in staggering numbers and thus the problem of 
unemployment will take a frightening shape baffling all 
solutions. A labourer who is now able to plough one acre 
a day with a pair of bullocks will be able to plough at 
least 12 acres a day with a tractor. In an old country 
like ours where man power is running to waste and where 
there are no vast areas of virgin soil to be exploited, big 
mechanised farms would be nothing short of a calamity; 
industralisation would not absorb the millions of workers 
who would be ejected out of the rural areas. Hence we 
want such an economy which will achieve for us the 
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neatest happiness of the greatest number by providing 
employment to the maximum number of people. 

The second proposal^ aiming at the transference of 
.land from the smaU owners to a handful of capitalist 
farmers, is nothing short of a lunacy on the part of it^ 
advocates. Apart from ideological issues involved in this 
choice, there are obvious practical considerations which 
preclude such a solution. In the first place, we know that 
attempts to create a landlord class in India similar to 
that in England have failed in the past and there is no 
rra^son lo cx]Joet that history will not repeat itself. 
Secondly, a capitalistic trunsformaiion of agriculture pre¬ 
supposes commercial farming, whereas the keynote of our 
agriculture is and must remain, for a consideruMe time, 
subsistence farming. Again such a land sytlem will also 
lead lo unemployment. It woukl be quite undesirable to 
reduce \ast masbes of people to the position of hired labour¬ 
ers wo*king under the supervision and control of private 
capitalists. Such an attempt would provoke grave discon¬ 
tent and a political upheaval especially in India, where 
peasant farming has a kmg history and liadiiion. 

The third proposal of pooling the land by small 
holders for the purpose of cultivation, or what is lecliai- 
cally called co-operative or joint farming, will enable the 
farmers lo retain inlcic^t m their laud and at the same 
lime obtain all the economies of largt'-scale farming. 
This type of farming can be easily intioduccd in the 89 
million acres of cultivable waste land spread over the 
country but in the rest 244 million acre.s of land now 
under cultivation, this syslt m does not st‘cm to be practi¬ 
cable. The reason for this is ihat in the newly icclairned 
areas a homogeneous peasanir> will be rehabilitated hut 
in otiier areas the prevalence of the caste B>s:eTn will 
render our attempts lo bring about c()w)peralion among 
the farmers futile. Surely, it is too mueli to expect that a 
Brahmin will join hands with a Ilarijan for the purpose 
of farming! The farmers are most averse to merge their 
little bits of ancestral land in a common pool if that 
should mean the resignation tlieir proprietary rights to 
their particular plot of land or their right to dispose of 
it as they please. Again when simple socielies like credit 
have failed, is it not too much to expect that complicated 
societies like joint farming would prosper in India? So 
long as our ryots are illiterate and do not have any enthu¬ 
siasm for co-operation, it is sheer moonshine lo expect 
that it will work wonders in the rural areas of our country. 

We now consider the claims of peasant proprietovshij) 
which is the ultimate goal of the rural economy of out 
country. It aims at translating into actuality the slogan 
“the tillers of the soil must be the owners.” Ainy body who 
misuses the land will be deprived of his possession by the 
State. Thus this system is a reconciliation between pri¬ 
vate ownership and State ownership. Such a type of land 
system was prevailing in ancient times in our country and 
hence our peasants would readily welcome it. Ownership 
of land by the largest number of ryots will restore con¬ 
tentment and tranquillity in the rural areas and this will 


constitute a bulwark against the onrush of commiiiiism ilt 
India. 

Hence ^‘what we have to aim at is the restbratien of 
peasant proprietorship and an increase in the sine of 
holdings so as to constitute them into economical unit# 
of cultivation,” Economic units of cultivation can be 
brought about if the surplus population on land resouioea 
is taken out and absorbed in, the various occupation# to 
be started in the urban centres. This means that there 
must be a simultaneous development of industries and 
diversification of employment channels to relieve the pres¬ 
sure of population on land. 

Here the question arises: what type of industries 
should be slaited—large-scale or cottage and small-scale 
industries? To a country haunted by the Malthusiani 
Devil and suffering from dearth of capital, large-scale 
industries cannot show the path to an Eldorado. Since 
1931 India has been following a course of industrialisation. 
But has this addition of factories increased the percentage 
of population? According to Dr. R, K. Mukherji, be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1936 the number of factories increased 
from 2700 to 9300 and during these 25 years the percent¬ 
age of industrially occupied people—factory and non- 
faclory—to working population foil from U per cent lo 
9.4 per cent and from 4.5 per cent to 4 per cent of the 
total population. In the 1931 census out of 15 miUioD\ 
workers engaged in industry only about 1.5 millions were 
employed in large-scale industry. In 1939 the figure stood 
at 2.03 millions. All this shows that large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation will not give employment to the largest number 
of people, which is the aim of any planned economy for 
India. Again large-scale industiies situated in a few 
cities will prove good targets of aerial bombing and if a 
war comes, the whole economy will collapse. This is one 
of the reasons why England has fallen prostrate after the 
second world war. If there is decentralisation and 
persal of industries over our 7 lakhs of villages, our 
economy will become atom-bomb proof, and this is the 
weapon with which a poor country like India can face 
aerial bombing. 

All this and many more reasons go to show that the 
only wise and practicable policy for India would be the 
development of cottage industries. These industries will 
supplement agriculture and thus increase the income of 
the (uJtivaior. This is the picture of the type of-an 
economy which Gaudliiji envisaged for our country. All 
comsuracrs-gocKls industries must be staricd on a oot- 
lage basis and worked on improved lines; but the basic 
and key industries should be started oa a large-scale 
basis by the State. We have to earmark big factories only 
for the production of those things which cannot be 
manufactured on a small scale and without which wo 
cannbt supply the needs of the country. Cottage indue* 
tries must be the rule and big industries the exception. 
Unless we aim at peasant proprietorship in agriculturo 
and cottage industries as our first targets and big factcaies ^ 
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ae. the second targets, we shall not be able to employ 
Wh a huge population. 

Wc can well ^conclude by a reference to Gandhiji who 
gave us the above solution to our diseased economy. H 
Indians want to be prosperous economically and thus 
build up their country’s greatness on this foundation, 
they must adopt his ideas. If we fail to appreciate and 
translate Gandhism info actuality, we will also fail to 
realise our prosperity. He has not only secured indepen¬ 


dence for us, but has also shown the way to preserve it;. 
If we do not realise this, if we blindly think that 
Gandhism is a fad, if we feel that it amacks of mediae- 
valism and hence reject it, then surely we will rever( 
to a state of nature which Hobbes has so painfully 
described for us as' ^'poor, nasty, brutish and short.”* 

* Summary of a lecturo ddivered in the Education Week of the 
Khullikoto College, Uerhanipore on 7th January, 19ft. 
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“I DECLINE TO ACCEPT THE END OF MAN” 

By WILLIAM FAULKNER 


‘^I feel that this award* was rmt made to me as a 
man. but to my work—a life’s work in iho agony and 
sweat of the human spirit, not for glory and least of 
all for profit, but to create out of the materials of 
the human spirit something which did not exist 
before. So this award is only mine in tru.st. It will 
not be difficult to find a dedication for the morK.w 
part of it commensurate with the ])urpose and signi¬ 
ficance of its origin. But I would like to do the .same 
with Ihe acclaim too, by using thi.s moment as a 
pinnacle from Avhich 1 might be listened to by the 
young men and women Jilready dedicated to the 
same anguish and travail, among whom is alrt*ady 

that one who will some day^ .stand hero wluTo I am 

sianding. 

*‘Oiir tragedy today is a gema’a! ami umveisal 
physical f('>u' .'^o long sustained by now that we can 
even hear it. There are no longer problems of the 
spirit. Tliere only the qiu'stion : when will I 1 h' 
blown up? Because of this, the young man or woman 
writing today has forgotten the problems of the 

human heart in conflict with itself which alone can 

make good writing because only that is worth writing 
about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

*‘Hc must learn them again. Ho must teach him¬ 
self that the base.st of all things is to be afraid; and, 
teaching himself that, forget it for ever, leaving no 
room in his workshop for anything but the old 
verities and truths of the heart, the old universal 
truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and 
doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and 
compassion and sacrifice. Until he dries .so he labors 


under a cui.se He writes not of love but of lust, of 
defeats m which nobody Joses anything of value, of 
victories without hope and worst of all without pity 
or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal 
boiu's, leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart 
I'ut of the glands. 

“Until he relearns these things he will write 
though he storxl among and watched the end of man 
/ iieclmc to ciccevt th( end of nutn. It is easy enough 
to say that man is immortal simply because lie will 
endure; that when the last ding-dong of doom has 
clanged and faded from the last worthles.s ruck hang¬ 
ing lideless in Iho last red and dying evening, that 
(‘\en then then' will still be one more sound ; that 
of his ])uny inexhaustible \oice. still talking 1 refuse 
to accept thi.s. I believe that man will not merely 
euduiT ; he will ) revail. He is immortal, not because 
he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voi(5€‘, 
but because he haa a soul, a spirit capable of com- 
t>assion and sacrifice and endurance. The poet’s, the 
wiiter’s duty is to write about these things. It i.s his 
privilege to help man cndiiro by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope 
and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which 
have been the glory of his past. The poet’s voice need 
not merely In* the record of man, it can be one of 
the props, the .pillars to help him endure and prevail.” 
—From tiaturday Review of Literature 

* speech delivered by William Faulkner in Stockkolnl od the 
occasion of tlie 'Award to him of the Nobel Prise In Literature, 
December, 10, 1950. 



THE INDIVIDUALISM OF JOHN STUART MILL 

Bt Pbof. RAGHOVEER SINGH, ujl . 


It is advisable to preface auy discussion of Mill*a 
philosophy with the remark that any categorical 
judgment on his political and philosophical theory is 
certain to give a wrong conception of the real spirit 
of Mill, The reason of it is to be sought in the position 
of Mill as a transitional thinker which made his philo¬ 
sophy a curious blending of diverse currents of tliought. 
A professed protagonist of utilitarianism, he attempted 
to coihbino it with the positivism of Comte, the aoiija- 
lism of St. Simon and the idealism of Coleridge with 
the result that the narrow and bald utilitarianism oi 
Bentham was transmuted into a more humanised and 
liberalised creed, though to the detriment of logical 
colieronce. From the conception of liberty as freedom 
from coercive restraint, Mill rose to the conception of 
freedom as “the highest and most harmonious deve- 
lo])incnt of hi,s (man^s) .powers to a complete and 
consistent whole” and catching up from Von Humboldt 
the phrase “individual vigour and manifold divcTsity” 
he sketched an inspiring picture of society, rich in 
constructive thought and action and luminous with a 
galaxy of geniuses in the multifarious walks of life. It 
IS this enriched and positive individualism, and not 
Ihf' lii.'^iled individuali.Mu of “Hands off,” which was 
the ideal of Mill* In his essay on “Representative 
Government,” he conceived popular institutions not 
merely a.s a means of pursuing self-interest at the 
expense of ‘sinister inleresl’ of classes and sections, 
hut also as a necos.sary condition of moral and intellec¬ 
tual growth of individual. Unlike Bentham he did not 
think that State interference in economic life neces- 
.sarily destroys individual liberty; he even postulated 
the State^ontrol of the process of distribution which 
was, in fact, a confession of faith in socialism. He 
sympathised with the grow^th of trade unionism and as 
he informed George Grote, it was but half plan of the 
lAberty to point out when and where the State ought 
not to intervene, the other part of the plan being 
where it ought to but did not intervene. He stood for 
compulsory education, for legal prohibition of 
improvident marriages and for legal restraint upon 
‘domestic tyrants^ who would condemn their children 
to premature labour in the name of freedom of 
contract.t 

Thus “the individualistic radicalism of Mill,” as 
John Maccunn has truly remarked, “was neither an 
arrogant dogma like the exploded radicalism of natural 
rights nor was it a narrow and bald utilitarianism like 

* John Maocufln ; Six Radical TMnkart* 

I John Maccttiiit : Six Radical ThMart, 


that of Bentham. It was a creed fed on wider outlook/^ 
It was avowedly positive in character and neces¬ 
sarily related to social environment. But despite all 
we havo said tlie fact must be conceded that, to quote 
Prof. Barker, “Mill was the prophet of an empty 
liberty and abstract individual,” As Ritchie has well 
said : 

“Mill disclaims a theory of abstract rights, yet 
his way of reasoning implies it. 

“He had no clear philosophy of rights, through 
which alone the conception of liberty attains a 
concrete meaning; and he had no clear idea of that 
social whole in whose realisation the false anti¬ 
thesis of ‘stato^ and ‘individual* disappears.”J 

The theory of right is, in fact, the essential basis 
of any sound philosophy of Btale. It is as essential for 
an individualist like Ii<jckc as for an idealist like 
Hegel. It IS Chrougli right alone that both the ‘life, 
liberty and property* of an individualist as well as the 
Rtal Freedom of an idealist are accomplished. It is the 
greatest misfortune of utilitarian i)hilosophy that while 
it discarded the ‘natural right’ theoiy of Locke, it 
never accepted the ‘positive right’ theory of Hegel, 
with the result that despite all his cravings for a rich 
and varied life the individual of Mill remained "a 
beautiful, ineffectual angel beating in the void his 
luminous wings iii vain.” In the absence of any deter¬ 
minate ideal and proper means for its realisation, he 
frittered away his precious energies in di^laying his 
“eccentricity” which has been truly spoken of as a 
“parody of individuality.” Even the positive freedom 
of thought and action became ineffectual due to the 
lack of requisite conditions to stimulate thinking and 
encourage action. 

In spite of the explicit insistence of Mill on the 
social character of man, and in spite of all his avowed 
faith in C’omtean positivism, German idealism and 
French socialism, the real foundation of Mill’s philo¬ 
sophy remained the atomistic individualism of the 
eighteenth century. Far from conceiving the individual 
as a member of the social organism, he conceived him 
as a ring-fenced personality, jealously trying to guard 
his individuality against all social impact. Far from 
conc€‘iving society as a corporate personality, he con¬ 
ceived it as an aggregate of self-seeking individuals, 
and in economics though he displayed some leanings 
towards socialism, he still believed in the clever 
“economic man” of the classical economists. The un¬ 
fortunate result was that in his writings the indiyidqrf - 
and society continued to figure as unreconciled rivals. 

I Btrktr : Ralitkal fhaught in Rnginnd fram IM ^ 

^ a 
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This snp])o8od antithesis not only sometimes drove 
him into tho untenable position of regarding every 
increase in llie activity of government aa inimical to 
individual liberty^ but also led him to stake the noble 
plea for spiritual laissez-faire on the fictitious dogma 
of distinction belwoen “solf-regarding” and “other- 
regarding” activities. 

Mills Lihrrly is, perhaps, the finest plea in the 
history of political philosopJiy for the freedom of in¬ 
dividual conscience and for a rich and manifold growth 
of human jiorsonality. It is one of the most vigorous 
protests against the coercion of individuality under 
the dead weight of tradition and governmental despot¬ 
ism, yet (ho pity is that it should be bii.sc<l on the 
“self-regarding action” principle which is not only a 
fallacious but also a dangerous dogma. “It is only an 
untenable ntomism or a dangerous self-sophistication 
that can foster the illusion that in the hour of our 
self-regarding actions we are engaged in what concerns 
ourselvr^.”^ Then' is no act of individual which is 
unrelated to .society, for, ns Ritchie said: 

“Apart from society the individual is a mere 
abstraction, a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectre 
which haunts the habitation of tho.se who have 
derided metaphysics” 

Mill himself realised the insuperable difficulty of 
drawing a sharp line of demarcation between the two 
supposed fields of activities, but instead of facing the 
logic of the situation, he tried to seek shelter under 
the cover of self-contradictory examples. Having 
admitted himself that “the mischief which a person 
does to himself may seriously affect, both through their 
sympalhic.s and their interests, those nearly connected 
with him, and in a minor degree, society at large,” he 
in the very next page made the blunt assertion that 
“no person ought to be punished simply for being drunk; 
but a soldier or a policeman should be punished for 
being drunk on duty,” as if a soldier or policeman is a 
social being only so long as he is on duty. 

But the tJieory of Mill was not only inconsistent 
with reality, it was also inconsistent with itself. This 
latter inconsistency drove him into an cndlcs.s maze 
of logical fallacies and contradictions of which the last 
chapter of his Liberiy is a sufficient proof. To begin 
with, his argument was really circular: it was hi.s 
avowed intention to safeguard the private concerns of 
individual from the encroachment of society, but the 
private conceras of individual are those which society 
chooses to regard as such, Thus in practice the self- 
regarding conduct proved to be indeterminable, and 
recourse was had to various self-contradictory principles 
in the discussion of the legitimate sphere of State- 
interference. State-control of trade and manufacture 
was considered feasible on the ground of public wel¬ 
fare, while control of liquor was prohibited for the 

^ JiUcctmu : Six Radical Thinkart. 


sake of individual liberty, without even the slightest 
regard to the fact that public good and individual 
liberty except on idealist postulates are not necessarily 
identical. Mill moved stilll further from his original 
position when he declared that a person may be force¬ 
fully prevented from crossing a dangerous bridge with¬ 
out any real infringement of his liberty, for “liberty 
consists in doing what one desires, and he does not 
desire to fall into the river.” Here Mill made an 
unconscious approach to BosanqueVa theory#of “Real 
Will.” But without that legitimate distinctiogi between 
the external conditions of liberty which the State cau 
rightfully maintain with force or coercion and the 
inward autonomy of will which it cannot touch with¬ 
out destroying the very essence of freedom, the 
doctrine of Mill became a dangerous dogma. 
Professor Ritchie showed the utter unsoundneas of 
Mill's above-mentioned argument by carrying it to its 
logical conclusion. On the premises of Mill, Ritchie 
thought, a heretic can forcefully be made to conform 
to a particular creed, for he never desires that he 
should not obtain salvation. It is the just; nemesis of 
an abstract theory, he said, that it can be made to yield 
meaning directly contrary to the intention of the 
author, 

“An uncriticised individualism”, said Dr. 

Bosanquet, “is always in danger of being trans- 
formwl into an uncritical collectivism ” 

Bosanquet has rightly argued that Mill des¬ 
perately fell a victim to tliis “uncritical collectivism,” 
when he objected to State education deeming it 
inconsistent with individual liberty, but proposed a 
system of State-enacted system of examination by 

way of enforcing the parental duty of educating 
children. ' ' j, 

The unphilosophical conception upon which this 

“theorist of the first look” based this sophisticated 
doctrine was that “all restraint qua restraint is an 
evil” and that liberty consists in acting according to 
the caprice of individual. This wrong notion led him 
to regard all governmental act as .prejudicial to 
liberty. But real liberty, as the idealist defined it, 
“is the positive power of doing and enjoying some¬ 
thing which is worth doing and enjoying,” and the 
State not hampers but helps by providing requisite 
conditions for that “doing and enjoying.” Liberty is 
not a quantitative notion, but a qualitative concept, 
and re.straint on the lower self is the very condition for 
the freedom of the higher self. Individual liberty 
and State activity are not like the too limited and 
fixed heaps of coins in which case you cannot add 
to the one without subtracting from the other. Both 
can grow side by side without any infringetne*it on 
either. MilPs theory accentuated the paradox of self- 
government which remained to be jBohred by the 
idealists like Green and Bosanquet, 



me calm in s^odt 
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MHas the schoolmaster abdicated asks the man in the 

* street today as he looks agape at the noisy and arrogant 
J>*and of youngsters who parade the streets shouting slo¬ 
gan!^ haunt the cinema houses and restaurants atid make' 

• the lives of fellow passengers in the trams and buses miser¬ 
able by their flippant and dirty talk. He curses tlte poor 
schoolmaster* th6 common scapegoat, for the rampant indis¬ 
cipline that he finds to be the order of the day. He does 
not know that the maintenance of law and order in the 
school world has now become no less difficult than in the 
world oulsida The disruptive and anti-social forces that 
have become the headache of the police chiefs of every 
Slate in the Union have their counterpart in the delin¬ 
quent tendencies of our schoolboys. Never in the history 
of school education had they appeared so overwhelming 
and so uncontrollable. A veritable crisis is impending 
and we are sitting on a volcano but we do not seem to 
realizie it fully as yet. This is due to no one single cause 
but a plurality of causes, nor have all the causes rropped 
up overnight. It is really the ciilininalion of a long 
historical process. 

Every student of history knows that the foundation! 
of the system of education introduced by the British ini 
India was artificial and weak. It was meant to produce 
a class of persons, “Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 
It was an exotic, not native to the soil. U was anti- 
Indian and unjust as it indirectly aimed at the gradual 
liquidation of Indian social and religious traditions. The 
imm^'diate object was not to produce men })ut clerks for 
their administrative offices. It is true that education as 
a means of all-round development of character was not 
thought of in. England till towards the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century but in India even the beginning of the 
twentieth did not see any improvement in the theory of 
education. While rapid strides were made in the West in 
the field of education, India had to lag behind in spile 
of the existence of all the paraphernalia of a Covcinmeni 
Department. Most of the schools went on turning out 
clerks, teachers, lawyers and doctors, most of whom sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. The hollowness of 
the system began to be felt after the First World War. 
Economic depression and general unemployment which 
followed in its wake drew the attention of the thinking 
public to the fact that it was not all right with the 
country's education. But no real initiative was taken 
to set things right. A "policy of drift was followed, for 
our rulers were afraid that true education might endanger 
the stability of their Empire which was being threatened 
by the Congress and other nationalist forces then at work. 

A feeling of discontent among the so-called educated 
community grew and people began to realize that educa¬ 
tion was no longer a sure means of solving the problem 
of livelihood. The youth of the country began to lose 
their ,ifaith in the e^acy of education. It appeared to 
be synonymouB with passing of examinations with a view 
to obtaining certificates^ degrees and diplomas of doubtful 


value. This state of things continued till second 
global war shook the world from end to end. Dining 
the years of war people were too busy to see what wa» 
going on in the schools and colleges. The horrors of the 
Peace that the Atom Bomb brought were more appalBog 
than the war itself. In India it brought unemployment 
and economic distress as in other parts of the world. Th^ 
came the tragic unheaval called the Partition of India and 
the Transfer of Power. It shook the crazy structure of 
^education to its very foundation and it now stands tottering 
about to topple down. 

Let us now picture the conditions of our schools as 
it obtains to-day. In overcrowded schools hundreds of 
children are huddled together and in some Calcutta schools 
their number runs to two thousand or more. Many 
schools work in two or three shifts as in factories. Class 
rooms which according to the most lenient regulation 
should provide silting accommodation for forty boys are 
being used by seventy to eighty at a time. It is reported 
that some of the enrolled siudcnis do not attend school 
at all but loiter here and there or go to the cinema sim-* 
ply because the. school authorities as well as the guardians 
have no time to find out where they spend the school 
hours. It is impossible for teachers of such schools to 
jjay individual attention to the pupils or to correct their 
class work and home work. Personal contact between 
the teacher and the taught is out of the question and 
naturally the teachers have no real influence on the con¬ 
duct and character of the students wiio are an un- 
shepherded flock and little wonder many of them go astray. 
The teachers can hardly be blamed. They draw as pay 
a small pittance that even the menial staff of Government 
offices and mercantile firms would not care to accept. 
They have their families to maintain and have, therefore, 
to go from door to door coaching private pupils during 
the rest of tlieir waking hours. The school authorities 
who cannot pay them a living wage, are not in a position 
to control them. The schools have thus become places 
where children are kept confined for a few hours. There 
they learn how lo make a lot of noise, to indulge in idle 
chatter about the cinema stars or other undesirable 
(opics. Discipline is. of course, at a discount. Exlrancoua 
influences exerted by the Communists and other anti¬ 
social forces find the young boys and girls their easy 
tools. The parents whose time is wholly absorbed in^. 
earning the bread and procuring the bare necessaries of 
life have no leisure to look to the moral training of their 
children. The so-called good boys and girls are only 
spiritless parrots who cram ^notes’ and '‘short-cuts’ and 
disgorge them at the examination. 

This state of things has led to the rapid growth of 
delinquent tendencies among our school boys. The 
general tendency is to break all rules of discipline. The 
laws of the school are no loiiger^ held sacred by the 
Students. They have no respect for the teachers for fh^ 
simple reason that they do not command it. They hhve 
developed in over-consciousness of their rights io* tho 
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entire neglect of their duties. Knowledge in its true 
sense as well as reverence are things of the past. If a 
^ boy, guilty of a serious breach of discipline, is punished 
hyk a conscientious Head Master, most of the boys resent 
it so much so that strikes are organised and a nasty 
situation, is often created. The sympathy is usually with 
the law-breaker and rarely with the administrator. When 
fee rales are enhanced for the improvement of the 
teachers* lot, the boys shout slogans against the school 
authorities, and again when teachers protest against their 
poor pay and allowances they do the same thing for the 
mere fun of it. If questions are stiff, they threaten iheir 
teachers with physical violence, abuse them to their 
heart’s content and walk out of the examination hall in 
a shameless manner. Copying or adopting other unfair 
means at the examination is not regarded as immoral and 
he who dares raise his voice against it, does so at his own 
peril. Cases have been reported of invigilators having 
succumbed to injuries inflicted by young delinquents 
whose attempts were thwarted by them. We also hear 
of answers being dictated through megaphones {rmn 
neighbouring houses or trees to candidates sitting in 
public examination halls. In such cases organised gangs 
of young delinquents are at work. No wonder our young 
hopefuls burn public vehicles and play into the hands of 
the anti-social elements of today. This general delin¬ 
quent tendency of indiscipline must be checked at any 
cost without further delay or the newly won indejM-mb nee 
will turn into a Dead Sea apple. 

Needless to say that in such vitiated atmosphere 
studies are badly neglected. This is corroborated by the 
high percentage failures at the last Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University. In this examination 
taken by nearly 34r,000 candidates only 33 per cent of them 
have passed which means that 66 per cent of them have 
failed to get through. What a wastage of youthful energy 
and hard-earned money of thousands of starving middle- 
class parents ! It is a danger signal to those who are 
at the helm of our educational machinery. Unless some¬ 
thing is done at once on a national basis the crisis in 
our school education cannot be tided over. 

Poverty is no doubt one of the causes of this lament¬ 
able state of affairs, but it is not the sole cause, ft is 
really due to the inherent defect in our system of educa¬ 
tion. Hlducation in this country has always been a 
bookish and cheerless thing with undue emphasis on 
examination results. Some of the best products of this 
system were no better than intellectual Cargantuas. It 
neglected the physical and moral or social aspect of 
education, and allowed no scope for building of character 
and development of the child’s personality. Religion 
which was the sustaining force in Indian life through the 
ages was made a taboo in the school world. It is a 
thousand pities that education, should be godless in a 
land where the greatest religions of the world have 
flourished. Physical and moral education was left to the 
care of the home. In the late twenties of this century an 
^a|K)k>gy for physical education was introduced by the 


appointment of physical instructors. But link real head^ 
way was made in this direction. So long as the home 
was not shattered by the economic depression of post-* 
war years, it looked to the moral needs of the chiidrentf. 
But now that the home of the average middle class citi- , 
zen has lost all its sanctity, hell has been let loos^ and 
we stand on the brink of a precipice. 

The problem is too vast and too complicated to be 
solved in a couple of days or so. But it must be tackled 
without delay and a start must be made sogiewhere. Let 
us first of all devote all our time and ^ergy to the 
improvement of the health of our boys, for a sound body 
is the pre-requisite of a sound mind. Again as food is 
the physical basis of life, our children must be fed pro¬ 
perly, that is to say, they must get suflRcient food of the 
right sort. In view ol the prevailing poverty of the 
country the .State must come forward along with philan¬ 
thropic bodies to help the school authorities to feed the 
children during school hours. This may make Up the 
deficiency of food which they have at home. The parents 
should also sacrifice every personal comfort to see that 
their children get sufficient nourishing food. The Direc¬ 
tor of Physical Education, West Bengal, recently told the 
writer of this article that the health of the school children 
of this province was going from bad to worse day by 
day. He has rightly diagnosed that it is a case of general 
malnutrition and his prescription is sufficient nourishing 
food. This is confirmed by the doctor's reports from 
schools where there is an arrangement for periodical 
medical examination of the students. 

The problem of education is thus no longer a pro¬ 
blem only for the school or the Education Department, it 
is for the whole nation to tackle and solve it. If a 
catastrophe is to be averted, public opinion must be 
mobilised by our leader*^ and social workers who must 
impress upon all and sundry the importance of true 
education, education that expands the body, the mind and 
the soul of the child. Educationists must evolve a 
system of education which will create a new social order. 
The men and women of this new order must be persona 
of character, of leadership and not mere shadows. The 
new education should enable the youth of today to take 
their rightful place as responsible citizens to-morrow and 
prove worthy sons of their motherland. If the Nai Talim 
or Basic Education of Gandhi]i has been given a fair 
trial and found suitable for this country, we should 
forthwith start building the new edifice on the under¬ 
lying principles of that system. God willing, the united 
efforts of our countrymen will make our dream of a 
happy and prosperous India come true. Let us hope that 
another India 

’’shall arise 

And to the remoter time 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies 

The splendour of its prime; * 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, ^ 

All earth can take or Heaven can give.”—SAeBey 



THE WAY TO SIU.SUFnqiWCY 

Br nuF. AHRIT LAI, ajk 


^ In- sjpite of the emphatic as^rance of the Agriculture 
Minister in the Parliament to achieve self-sufficiency in 
/food, cotton and jute by 1952, our food position remains 
as uncertain as it was ever before. Acharya Kripalani, 
on his part, put forth in a nutshell the ills of Indian 
agriculture when he said during the Food debate in the 
last session of the Parliament: 

‘‘We seem to have forgotten that our land is miser¬ 
ably sub-divided, the holdings arc not consolidated, 
some of the best lands are being used for crops that 
are worthless and some of the worthless land is used 
for crops that can be grown with benefit elsewhere^ 

One of the most potent causes of our low yields is 
that our land utilization has been faulty, haphazard and 
out of tune with the demands of times. Unless we tackle 
this problem of misuse of land by taking some revolu¬ 
tionary measures much of our talk about “Grow-more- 
food” may end in smoke. 

The two fundamental resources of a country are its 
land and its people. The use made of I he former depends 
to a large extent upon the intelligence of the latter. 
Examples are not wanting where an ingenious people have 
converted their rcsourceless land into the most productive 
of lands, but in India the conditions are otherwise. While 
we talk so much about National Planning, we ignore the 
basic fact that it is our land which is the most neglected 
and misused resource. Although we fix our taregts of 
self-sufficiency off and on, yet we do not realise the need 
of evolving a healthy and balanced land use policy which 
should form the basis of all our plans. The value of 
such a policy has been amply realised even by the most 
highly industrialized countries like Great Britain. In 
fact India, which is predominantly an agricultural coun¬ 
try and is faced with a chronic and acute food problem, 
should hardly afford to neglect this vital aspect of 
National Planning^ 

By a healthy and balanced land use 1 mean to say 
a balance of crops to fit in with the rotation best suited 
to the climate and soil of a particular area, a balance 
between the farming of one region of the country and 
another, a balance between the various uses of land 
which has multiple uses, and a balance between the pre¬ 
sent uses and the changing social, economic and political 
environments. Only through such a balance can we hope 
to increase and maintain the yields from land. This 
balance cannot be achieved from such incomplete data, 
statistics and records as we possess today. It requires a 
thorough land use survey and analysis of the type con¬ 
ducted by Dr. li. Dudley Stamp, a great geographer, 
before the World War 11. Our frequent and sad failures 
in the Grow-more-food campaigns in the past owe much 
to the absence of^suefa a survey. Without it any attempts 
in the direction of crop planning would amount to putting 
the horse before the cart. 


The aim of Land Use Survey is to ensure thst every 
available piece of land in a region is used to the best 
advantage in relation to its intrinsic qualities that spring 
from its natural and cultural environments. Without 
dilating upon technicalities it would suffice to give a 
summary of the processes involved in the survey, vfr,: 

(a) A survey of a region on the spot with the minutest 
• details regarding the present land use. 

(5) Mapping of these details on a large-scale^ (say 
4 in. or 6 in. to a mile) with such cartographici 
methods so as to make these maps convenient to 
study and interpret. 

(c) Their interpretation in order to correlate the pre¬ 
sent use and the natural potentialities as derived 
from the relief, structure, soil, hydrography, climate, 
microclimate, etc. 

On the basis of the interpretation of such maps it 
would become possible to make recommendations to the 
cultivator in each village as regards : 

(1) what part of his holding should be kept under 
trees, grass, crops, houses, enbankments, roads, 
etc., 

(2) what kind of crops should be grown or preferred 
and what rotations be adopted for a particular 
piece of land, 

(3) what optimum yield of a particular crop is likely 
to be under the existing circumstances. 

(4) what treatment is needed by way ox levelling, 
bounding, weeding, drainage, etc., and 

(5) how derelict and marginal lands should be best 
utilized. 

It is thus that the land resources of the country can be 
put to the best possible use and a balanced policy can 
be evolved with success. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, and to some extent with 
justification too, that such a balance as envisaged above 
already exists, that the tiller of the soil knows it better 
through the experience of centuries what crops can be best 
grown on his land and any recommendations would only 
disturb the existing balance. Tn reply we may say that 
neither we doubt the common sense and experience of the 
Indian peasant nor we deny that the best balance is the 
outcome of centuries of use. But we can reject the need 
for a new balance only in the case of a progressive 
community. In India, however, the conditions have been 
too archaic and static and the balance that exists has 
also become obsolete. 

It may be true that each peasant grows his food or 
cash crops on the best portion of his own holding. More¬ 
over, such a use may be sufficiently productive as to 
support his family and afford him a small saving for the 
mmriage or funeral ceremonies. But in view of the 
changed economic and political set-up our farmer ii 
requhred to produce enough food for the nation whidi .. 
sooner or later is to embark on a planned life. Here 
shustion changes. The ^best' land under the status ^ 
might he adjudged to be the *best' only for some 
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hay or fodder crop and not for wheal or cotton as today. 
Thus land utilization maps would help us to mark out 
millions of acres of our agricultural lands which are 
being inappropriately used through the shortsightedness 
of the cultivator and the total absence of expert guidance 
from our four-figurC'Saloried paper planners. 

Our Minister for Agriculture has reiterated hisi 
intentions to make India self-sufficient in food, cotton and 
jute by 1952. A welcome decision no doubt, but how 
and in what proportions are we to distribute our land 
between these crops without any risk of inappropriate use, 
is n(^ known. A;ny hapliazord allotment of land among 
these crops would suiely cut at the root of the idea of 
self-sufficiency. Here again is required a land utilizitioi^ 
survey which could make our task pretty easy. 

The achievements of the Land Utilization Sutvey in 
Great Britain may serve as a beacon light to all those 
interested in making India self-sufficient in food and vital 
agricultural raw materials. As a lesult of the recommen¬ 


dations based upon the Survey, "Britain tided over her 
grim food problem during the war. To the surprise "of ^ 
the British themselves, the output of human food wa^ 
increased by over 70 per cent. Acreage under ctopa 
increased from 6.B millions in 1939 to 11.6 millions 
1944 and under temporary grass from 2 millions to 2.9, 
millions during the same period. The acreage ploughed* 
was thus doubled in spite of the big losses to military 
installations. And yet the survey which saved the nation 
from a virtual disaster, did not cost the 06vernment much, 
since the stupendous task was accomplished by armies 
of University students guided by teachers and a few 
experts in the agricultural economics and geography. 
According to the Director of the Survey, Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, the contribution of the peasants wasi 
“miraculous”. 

“'riiey were helped to do this by the threefold 
boon of guaranteed prices, a guaranteed market and 
a wise guidance and help in their work”. 

It is high time that we undertook such a scheme. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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ENGLISH 

SAITAGRAHA (Non-violent Resistance): liy M. 
K, Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Publishing IIouBCf 
Ahmedabad. 1961. Pp. xvi and Price R$. 6-^. 

It is curious that Mahatma Gandhi has been 
treated by us more as a national loader or a religious 
teacher than as the inventor of a means of colleictive 
action, which promises in futtirc to be on effective 
substitute for W’ar. He himself applied Satyagraha for 
the purpose of India’s national liberation, which, 
according to him, w^as a limited but necessary step 
tow’ards the final liberation of the masses from all 
forms of economic, political and social forms of ex¬ 
ploitation. This is evidently the reason why only two 
of Indians Satyagralias, viz., Champaran and Bardoli, 
have been studied in some detail, while the rest like 
Vaikom, Nagpur, Patuakhali, Midnapore, Brikutsa, 
Gunidw'ara, Mulshipota and a host of otliors, not to 
speak of the nation-wide movements of 1921, 1930-33, 
have failed to evoke no more than a passing interest 
among historians or students of political science. 
Gandhiji^s writings on God or Brahmacharya have nm 
through several editions, while his articles or com¬ 
ments on various Satyagraha movements have only 
been collected for the first time by the Navajivan 
Press as late as 1961. Natesan of Madras did a yeoman's 
Bernice in former times by bringing together similar 


articles in their collected edition of Gaiidhiji’s writings 
and sperches; IniL all that has become out of date 
now. The ]>rrsent publicatoin will therefore be very 
WTlcome, particularly because it contains, in classified 
form, Gandhiji’s instruction to ^atyag^ahis as they wei’e 
issued from time to time in course of the numerous 
movements which he either led, or allowed others to 
lead under his direction. 

AN AraEKT WITH GANDHI: By Gora. Pub^ 
Ikhcd by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 
1951. 55. Re. 1. 

The pamphlet contains a report of conversations 
and correspondence which an atheist had with Gandhiji. 

It is covered by an introduction by Shri K. G. Mashru- 
wala in which he has tried to show' that although the 
author claims to be an atheist, yet, his morality and - 
concern for the welfare of common human beings, i.e., 
his humanism, proves him to be a truly religious man. 

Nibmal Kumar Bose 

MAHABHARATA (Bhismaparvan): Fascicules 

15 and 10. Demy Qmrto. Published by the Bhmdarkdr 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 19i6-i7. 

The foundation of the Bhandarkar Institute , f 
synchronized with the termination of the first World % 
War and with the end of the second World War 
bringing independence to India, we Welcotnef the tom* 



ptetion of tho Bhiamaparvan under the joint colla- 
l)oration of the late lamented Dr. U. 8. Sukthanl^r 
.(dying January, 1943) and Prof. S. K. Belvallwr. Dr. 
b'jjJcthahkar’s great conlribution’"was the development 
.of the critical apparatus of the Mahabharata text- 
’editing, acclaimed now all over the world. After his 
ddhth Prof. Belvalkar took upon himself the full 
editorial responsibility and amply vindicated his claim 
by satisfactorily handling most of the problems relat¬ 
ing to the Bhismaparvan and especially to its noted 
adjunct the Bhagavad-gita: whether the Gita formed 
an integral part of (or a later addition to) the Maha¬ 
bharata remains still an open question; for, as iidmilted 
by the Editor, the very old manuscripts and Da^ 
omit entirely the Bhagavad-gita, and even its <*xisleuce 
was not rticognised by the commentator of the 
Devabodha who belonged to circa IISO. Howevxr, Prof. 
Belvalkar niad(! a most important contribution 
showing that the ‘Von.stit\ited text^' of the Gita is very 
similar to that commented on by the great Sankar- 
acharya. This text (with minor variations) holds an 
All-India circulation, for over 1,000 years! Even then 
some Western scholars have suspec'.ted the Gita to be 
an interpolation into the Mahabharata, but at whn 
date none could be definite. 

Prof. 0. Schrader who discovered the Kashmiri 
recension of the Gita, claimed for it greater authenti- 
citj’ than I hat of the Samkaracharya version. Schrader^s 
variants have boon largely explained away by Prof. 
Belvalkar, wdio however has still to illumine us on 
some compliciitcMl textual problems; for the 
bodha as late as 12lh century A.D., is found to ignore 
the (Jita, wiiile commenting on the Bhisraa])arvan, 

'J Ik' Devahodha, like and Da^ manuscripts omit 
the text of the Bhagavad-gila; and even when 
Schrader’s rcsearc^hes h'd to the finding of many 
variants of the Kaslimiri and Sarada versions. Prof. 
Belvalkar considered them to bf- less im])orlant; while 
in most other cases, those vea’sions were taken as mon* 
authentic. Hucli paradoxes may get clarification m 
future, meanwlule we are grateful to Prof. Hehalkar 
for having vindicated the milleiiDiurn-old text tradi¬ 
tion from Sankaracharya lo jire.'^cnt-day and to present 
on the eve of another Kurukshi'tra (the possibli* third 
World War!) the most scholarly edition of the 
Bhagavad-gita. 

Kalidas Nag 

EVOLUTION OF INDIAN (’ULTURE : By B. 
N. Luniya. Published by Lakslmi Nnrain Ayarwal. 
Agra. Pp. 624. Price Rs. €- 4 . 

Written as a text-^book for the B.A. History 
course of the Agra University, this well-written work 
seeks to trace the evolution of Indian culture from 
pre-historic times down to the present. A perusal of 
this book shows that the author has sucreede<l remark¬ 
ably well in hLs attegipt. In his short Preface (p. ii), 
he rightly fixes upon two important characteristics of 
this culture m., its unity of .spirit and its remarkable 
continuity. IUk reviews of social, religious, ('coiiomic 
aiid administrative conditions as well as of tlie state 
of literature, art and architecture during the successive 
periods are judicious and full. His critical estimate of 
institutions and movements arc usually marked by 
sobriety of judgment and clarity of thought—^witness 
his accounts of Aryan and non-Aryan contacts in the 
Rigvedic j)eriod: (p. 78), of the cx>nsequencea of caste 
(p. 108/), of the legacy of the Aiyans (p. 114/), of the 
^iises of the success of Buddhism and its subsequent 


decline (p. 158/), of the contributipn of buddhism ^ 
Indian culture Cp. 167/), of Greek infiu^nce upopi 
Indian civilisation (p. 294/), of the legmes of .the 
Muslim age and Mu^al rule (p. 480/). and of thq fat- 
reaching aspects of the mcKlern Indian Reueds^a^ 
(p. 602)). On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the book, as a whole, suffers from a want of proportioOi 
di8proi)ortionate space being given to the Vedie Age 
and the rise of Buddhism and Jainism at the cost of 
the periods of Indian reaction to the impact of Islam 
and of the Christian sea-powers. Exception may rightly 
be tpken to some of the autlior^s statements in connec¬ 
tion mih the Vedic Age, e.g., that all land originally 
belonged to the tribe to give rise to the later idea of 
Its ownership by tlie King, that the Vedic jyeshiha 
corresponds to the Pali jethaka {sic) and points to an 
organj«a(ion parallel to that of the tribal republics^ (sic) 
of oMily Buddhist times (p. 51) and that the victory 
of 8iidas led to the conception of the paramount ruler 
and established the political assimilation of Aryans and 
non-Aryans in the Gangctic plains (pp. 79-71). It does 
not ajipear on what ground the author has thought it 
fit to tag his account of ‘‘the Epic Age” immediately 
lo the end of liis description of tlie Vedic period 
(p. 94/). To .say that the Vedic Ago has been recog-' 
nisid ji.s the ideal au<l all subsequent attempts have 
been made to apin*oximatc the life of man to its 
conditions (b. Ill) is to indulge in an unwarranted 
exaggeration. The author’s description of Hindu 
cultural expansion is marred by a few ^errors of omis¬ 
sion and conimis-sion: in hi.s reference to Afglianistan 
(p. 313) lie makes no mention of such outstanding 
centres of ancient Indian civilisation as Bamiyau and 
Hadda: his mention of Nepal and Kashmir in the 
.‘same breath with Tibet (p. 314) is inexplicable: his 
a<'ceptinice of tlie story of “King Vijay of Bengal” 
(sic) ha\irig conquered and colonised Ceylon as an 
nndoufjlcd fact is uncritical (p. 318). His characterisa¬ 
tion of the government of the Rajput States in the 
late ancient peiiod (p. 376) is correct, but his use of 
tljo tc'rms jagirdars and khalsa lands in this connection 
is an aiiaclironism. Some of tlit^ author’s statements are 
iri.'i (‘curate, r.g.. that the invasions of Sultan Mahmud 
wei’o altogellKU- barren of permanent political results 
(]\ 389), that voluntary conveisions to Mam wcM'e few 
and far between (p. 402), that the Chola king 
Rajeiulra I sfiilo<l over lo Burma and annexed it 
(p. 317), that the Hindu kingdom of Kambuja was 
estahlii^hcd in the south of Champa and that Angkor 
Thoia was a wonderful templti (pp. 319-20) and that 
fheii' was an ancient jrans-Caspian trade route from 
India to (he West (pp. 182-89). C)n p. 497, the reference 
to ‘revival in arts’ i.s a mistake for the progress of 
archaeology. Diacritic'al marks unfortunately are com¬ 
pletely wanting in the printing of proper names, while 
the transbterntions of Sanskrit words are regularly 
geared to the exigencies of modern Hindi prouuncia-, 
tion. Printing mistakes are not uncommon, c.g., Bharti 
(p. 17), gauapati (p. 61), prevalance and extention 
(p. 312), Visapati and Visa (p. 50), luster (p. 91), 
monoism (p. 420) and Chandela (p. 422). Instances of 
mi.slake.? in the transliteration of proper names are 
Borobimder (Preface p. i). Muhvannan (p. ffl3), 
Dandian (p. 3W), Lodhi (p. 396) and Hiiltz (p. 497), 
while gramin (pp. 80-1) i.s an unfortunate slip. There 
are occasional slips of composition, e.g., resembling to 
(p. 53) and the Northern India (p. 389). The illuetra* 
lions are selet trcl with good judgment, but the exeou- 
iion as well as the paper is of poor quality. ; 

U. N. Qbp«i^%l 
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(1) GREAT INDIANS: By Sarvdpdli Radha. 
'Icrishnan. Published by Hind Kiiabs, Ltd^, Bombay. 
Pp, 103. price R$. B. 

(2) NOBLE LIVES: By Nagendra Hath Gupta. 
Published by Hind Kitabs, Ltd. Pp. 212. Price Rs. 2~8. 

The first book discusses the greatness of four 
Indians in the realm of the spirit and thought. They 
are Mahatma Gandhi; Bhagavan Sri Ramana; Sri 
Ramakrishna; Rabindranath Tagore, 

The interpretation of Gandhiji docs not add much 
to our understanding of this spiritual man turned a 
politician. It is in the latter character that he is 
known the world over—“The one man more than any 
other who is mainly responsible for the mighty 
upheav^al of the Indian nation who has loosened its 
chains’’ (p. 1). This porlion is unsatisfactory becauvse 
it appeals to be a summary of his old book— Mahatma 
Gandhi—Esmys and Reflections on His Life and 
Work. Taking 60 pages of the 103 of Uie book the 
great philosopher has done less than justice to him¬ 
self, This is the price that a busy thinker is made 
to pay today. 

The second character-sketch is devoted to Bhaga¬ 
van Sri Ramana, the sage of Arimachal or Arungiri in 
South India. Its key-notes are struck in the assertions 
that needed to be made that “in the Indian religious 
tradition, religion has meant not an imaginative or 
intellectunl apprehension of Reality but its embodi¬ 
ment in regenerated living” (p. 61). “Men like Sri 
Ramana recall us to that larger dimension of Reality 
to which we really belong though we arc generally 
unaware of it” (p. 69). 

The interpretation of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and 
thought is related to the Indian tradition referred to 
above, and the author has brought his wealth of 
knowledge, Eastern and Western, to illustrate U 
through the saint and seer of Dakshmineswar. The 
author is right in saying that Sri Ramakrishna’s life 
created “a powerful revival of social compassion.” This 
was the inspiration of the Ramakrishna Mission started 
on the initiative of Swami Vivokananda—a ])art of the 
“lokasthiti” of which he is one of the architects. 

Tlje study of Rabindranath Tagore is th(? least 
satisfying portion of this book, though it is a reprint 
of the presidential address at the General Conference 
held in connection with the poet’s 70tli birth-day 
anniversary (1931). The present book \vas published 
in 1949. During the interval innumerable lights have 
been thrown on the poet’s achievements specially since 
his death, Sri SarvapaJIi could have utilized these in 
illuminating these with his special quality of India’s 
cultural ambassador, the only one that we have at 
present. 

Nagendra Nath Gupta’s book speaks with an 
intimate knowledge of all the personalities discussed 
'here. A master of the English language, a journalist 
who^ had helped pioneer journalism in Sind, in the 
Punjab, in TJttar Pradesh (Allahabad), Nagendra Nath 
waa young when his heroes had made their mark in 
India's renaissance—Vidyasagar, Paramhansa Deb, 
Bankim Chandra, Rabindranath, Vivekananda; Lajpat 
Rai and Motilal Nehru came later. And out of his 
intimacy he has been able to illumine a great chapter 
in India’s recent history. 

Nagendra Nath was a Bengali scholar of note, a 
literary craftsman whose quality is illustrated in the 
Appendix of this book {pp. 200-12) where a translation 
of l^bindranath Tagore’s "Urvasi” appears. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on collecting in a 


compact volume the character^sketches of men who 
have become a memory to our present generation. 

SxmESH Chandra Deq 

CARAMEL DOLL : By Abanindra Nath Tagoh. 
Translated from the Bengali by Bighnu and PrrinaU 
Dey. Kutub — Bombay. Price Rs. 6. * 

Abanindra Nath in his fairy tales is perhaps un¬ 
translatable, especially his Khirer Putvl, which is written 
in a language so full of allusions and referenees to 
current nursery tales that much of its beauty is bound 
to be lost in translation. The combined production of 
Bishnu and Pranati Dey, though not up to tte original, 
Js fairly good. Foreign readers will at leySt have a 
glimpse into the domain of Bengali fairy tWes. The 
illustrations of Sheila Auden, in themselves very good, 
have been too much “dolled”. In the story, however, 
the doll is only a part and not the whole. While 
comparing the translation with the original cursorily, we 
have come across some mistakes which should be 
corrected in future editions, uiz., on pp. 60-61 we find: 
“Blue horses grazed in the fields and golden peacocks 
strutted about the lanes and ghats. The boys saddled 
tlip blue horses and the golden peacocks and,* accom¬ 
panied by the music of drums” etc. 

The original is : 

ntci ?rtci wn 

’fC^t ^teS CfWJi sficsi ^0! p\\ 

JltfsiCT” (^. I H*rc 
is not -peicock, it is - crown. 

Unfortunately, this is not the only instance of 
wjong translation. 

Brajendra Nath Banerjeb 

REAL HINDI.'ISM : By Sir Gokul Ch\find Narang, 
M.A., Ph.D., Bat at Law. With a foreword by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherfi, Former Minister^ India Government. 
Published by New Book Society of India, Devnagar, Karol- 
bagh. New Delhi. Pp. 250. Price Rs. 6-4, 

Sir Gokul Chand is an eminent lawyer, a distin¬ 
guished scholar and a front-rank leader. He was the 
minister for local self-government in the Punjab towards 
the end of the British rule in India. In the book under 
review, which is dedicated to the sacred memory of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the learned author gives a fair 
pen-picture of Hinduism as conceived by him. In short 
sixteen chapters of this book, which is decorated by a 
good many illustrations, Hindu conception of God, soul, 
creation, transmigration, emancipation, proselytisation, 
government and other relevant topics are treated in a 
scholarly way. Each chapter is documented by a wealth 
of quotations of well-known orientalists and savants, both 
Indian and Western. In the first chapter entitled “Hindusl 
as World Teachers” the antiquity and superiority of Hindu 
culture are very impressively shown with suitable obser* 
vations of Maxmuller, Wendell Thomas, Goethe and other 
western authorities. Thoreau, the American saint, after 
reading Manu Sarahita remarked, cannot read a sen¬ 
tence in this book of the Hindus without being elevated 
as upon the table-land of the Ghouts. The great tone of 
the book is of such fibre and such severe tension that no 
time or accident can relax it.’* The title of the fifteenth 
chapter is named after Dr. Wendell Thomas's interesting 
book Hinduism Invades America. This chapter gives 
an idea of how Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement has 
been spreading wide Hinduism in U.S.A! for about iix 
decades last. In the eleventh chapter it has been made 
crystal-clear how Hinduism has been a proselytising faitil 
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from the Vedic timee^ The Rig^V^dle iitjuctioft '*S£«rea4ixig 
ihh Vedic lore aryaniBe the ilrhole wtld’* » appropriately 
quoted and Bratye8toma» the Vedic ceremony of 
proaelytisation,.ia rightly mentioned. Swami Vivekananda 
uaed io say that to make Hinduism aa proselytising as 
Islam and Christianity vaa the miasion of hia life. Sir 
Gokul Chand rightly appeals to the Hindus of all classes 
to make Hinduism aggressive and boldly points out that 
reclamation and conversion are clearly sanctioned by 
Apastamba Sutras and other authentic scriptures. In the 
last chapter many serious problems that confrcmt the 
Hindus and Hinduism to-day are discussed in different 
aspects. 

In this book the Hindu cause is very strongly 
vindicated with facts and figures from the standpoint of 
a true Hindu. The author makes it clear that if Hindu 
conciousuesB is not awakened among the Hindu masses, 
their future is very dark. Now that even the national 
government is indifferent to safeguard Hindu interests 
or to protect the Hindu religion it is for the Hindus to 
be equal to the occasion and establish Hindu unity in an 
organised way. If the Hindus do not solve tlicir own 
problems and reform their faith according to the needs 
of the times they cannot survive long as a nation. Out 
of 27 illustrations excepting that of the author, all are 
iiidistincl and deform the book, llinduissm defined and 
described in this book is mainly based on Rig-Veda 
Samhita. It is, therefore, not real but basic, not whole 
but skeletal. Sir Gokul Chand’s real Hinduism is like 
the trunk of a tree stripped of branches and leaves, or 
like the skeleton of a man deprived of skin and flesh. 
To overlook the wonderful variegated development of 
Hinduism that has taken place from the Vedic age to the 
modern is to deny its growth, power and potentiality. 
Upholding the narrow view of the Arya Samaj the author 
wrongly says that Samhita alone should be termed as the 
Veda, and not the Brahmanas and Upanishads. It is a 
very mistaken and superficial view to omit the Upanishads 
from the Veda.s. If the Upanishads, which contain 
philnsophical speculations of the Vedas, are removed what 
remains is an amputated and mutilated form of the same. 
It is higli time for the Arya Samaj to gel rid of their 
fatal narrowness and adopt the broad views of the 
Hindus, if they want to be n real part and parcel of the 
‘Hindu society. 

Swami Jagadiswa^ananda 

NALANDA YEAR-BOOK AND WHO’S WHO IN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 1950-51 : Edited by Tara- 
Jidda Das Gupta, M.A. Nalanda Press, 1S9-G0, Com- 
v^allis Street, Caicutta. Price, Special Edition Rs. 7-8 
and Ordinary Edition Rs. 5-8. 

This Year-Book, which is the eighth year of issue, 
has won a unique distinction in the long list of its kind, 
published in this country. It is virtually ‘an Indian 
and international annual of current statistics, 
events and personalities.’ Each issue is an improve¬ 
ment on the previous one, so far as the different items 
are concerned. ‘Statistics of Production. Trade, Cur¬ 
rency, Banking, Exchange,’ says the Editor, ‘have in 
most cases been brought up to 1950’. An exhaustive 
summajY of the new Constitution of India has also 
been given. The Who’s Who as well as other sections 
have been expanded and improved upon. One sugges¬ 
tion for the Editor: Is it not possible to insert a 
separate section or a part in the Who’s Who for the 
literary figures of India, with special reference to 
Bengal? The War-Book will be very much useful not 
only to the merchants, tradesmen and men of affairs 
blit also to the publicists, students and educatiomsts. 

^ JOQBSH C. BaoaL 
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WE}ST BENGAL SECRETAJIIAT CLERKSHIP 
JEXAMINATIONS ; By B, Sanyd, 106. South Sinthee Road, 
CalcuttaSO. Pp. 320. Price Rs. 5. 

is the practice not to review any text-books and 
aids to studies in The Modern Review. But we make an 
exception in favour of this book. The subject of this book 
is indicated by its title; and the treatment unlike many 
other career books, is to the point, precise and instruc¬ 
tive. The lamentable lack of general information shownt 
by Bengalee Students, is responsible for their failure im 
many a conipetitive examination. The information sup¬ 
plied in this book is correct and exhaustive within limits. 
Not only those who aspire to sit for competitive examina¬ 
tions but general readeis will also bo profited by it. 

I J. M. DA’'fTA 

(1) THE EDirCATlON AND TRAINING OF 
TEACHEILS (Pamphht ID; (2) THE INFLUENCE 
OF HOME AND COMMUNITY (on children under 
thirteen years of :ig('—Pampl)let VI): PubU.^ficd by 
UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, Pam 10c. Pages 61 and 
S3 respectively. Price Is. each. 

The two pamphlets under review liave the laudable 
aim of creating a mental alertness towards world under¬ 
standing through education. Education is undoubtedly 
the most potent factor in biinging about a millennium. 
What is required is the vision and sincere zeal of tlie 
educator and of those who shape the policy of the state 
and thus the destinv of the nation. Pamplilefc II deals 
with the problem of preparing teachers for tliis noble 
task. 

Pamphlet VI gives an account of some method of 
child-roaring in Europe and also of the oul-of-school 
influences which may make children friendly, co¬ 
operative and responsible members of the world oom- 
munity or may pro<lucc the opposite, undesirable 
effect. Both the pamphlets are written in a simple and 
lucid style. They make teachers conscious of theii* 
potential powers in transforming the modern world of 
warring humans into a happy and noble society of 
cultured mankind. Teachers w'ill find these booklets 
valuable and inspiring. 

Narayan C. Chanda 

VERDICT ON CALCTJTTA : By Sri Sibdas 
Bosue. Published by the author. Pages 2S0 Price 5. 

It is not understood why a book of 230 pages has 
been published to abuse men and things found in 
Calcutta and in Bengal. Any person reading those 
pages will have a nauseating feeling not only for the 
bad taste but also for weak and faulty English and 
innumerable mistakes in printing and otlicr defects. 

A. B. DArrA 

TOWARDS A NEW SOCIETY : By Sri NoHni 
Kanta Gupta. Published by Sri Aurobindo Circle, 
Bombay, 

The book is divided into three parts. First and 
second parts, each consists of six articles and the third 
part contains four articles with Sri Aurobindo^s view 
on war in the Appendix. The theme of the first article 
in the first part, obviously written during the second 
world war, is that even the spiritual seekers cannot 
be indifferent, to this war, as it was a war between 
the Asnric farces headed by the Fascists and the 
htiman instruments of the gods represented by the 
Allies. The ruling life. of the Asura implies the end 
of progress, the arrest of all evolution. In the past 
there* were such wars when human agency was seized 


by the Asuric forces but in the present war tlie 
Asura himself with the whole band of hhi anby, has 
descended upon the earth. Thus the dark forces have 
precipitated their destiny and with the Viotoiy of the 
divine agency,, opportunity will be afforded. for 
the creation of a better world, which is ihdia'is 
mission. How prophetic are the words: ”The fate 
of India too is being decided in the world crisis/^' 
I'rom Nature’s weapon of tooth and claw, man has 
developed the atomic bomb. It has been dubbed As 
the ‘Devil’s engine’ by the Christian moralist while 
the practical politician thinks that the weapon has 
prepared the way for putting a stop t8 war thus 
saving more lives. The League of Nation^ failed as 
man could not rise to the height demanded of him. 
The third, fourth and fifth articles emphasise that 
difficulties on the way to peace and reconstruction 
arise out of man’s failure to grasp the clear issue that 
humanity is one and indivisible, and all the nations 
are intcr-dependent members of one organisation. 
Further, in mutual aid and self-limitation lie the 
growth and fulfilment of each collective individuality. 
The unit today has to be a federation of free peoples 
and nations. Therefore, we cannot neglect the van- 
quushed member nations such as Germany. 

In the second part, * the author deals with the 
following themes : India is one and indivisible. But 
lliere should be several units wliich must be not only 
geographical wholes but also cultural wholes. 

The author thinks that proper solution of the 
Hindu-Moslcm problem would be by not living in 
isolation but by living together. Independence is not 
a gift but a prize to be won. And to maintain it we 
require the virtues of discipline, impersonal ability, 
and skill of execution in minute details. Nature 
moves towards a synthesis and harmony. Discoids 
and differences are but parts only of the process 
working out its consummation. To discover the basis 
of unity, not only among the Indians composed of 
Hindus, Muslims and others but also of the races of 
the world, is the mission of India 

The article “On Social Reconstruction” deals 
with a very important and thought-inspiring subject 
which can be easily expanded to a treatise. According 
to the writer, the centre of interest is changing from 
bourgeois to a proletarian society. But what this 
movement aims at cannot be achieved, unless the 30ul 
of the individual, the tendencies in him, are under- 
^stood, fathered and ultimately flowered. It is not 
necessary, nay, it will be harmful to bring the 
bourgeois to the proletarian standard, but to uplift 
the latter to the status of the former should be the 
aim. Communism, Socialism, Nationalism, Inter¬ 
nationalism have all their defects since they aim at 
aggrandising and solving the outer problem of man. 
But man has a divinity in him. Man in his journey 
tow»ards the divine in his first attempt found the word 
h'ight’ and later on the word ‘duty’, the former 
representing tamasic, the latter the rajadc attitude, 
but to fulfil his aim he must tod out his swadhainna 
in the dictation of his soul and then the Self. It is then 
and then only that the division and conflict, the strete 
and strain of the lower egoistic consciousness of the 
present-day man, will disappear. 

We would recommend the book to the youth of 
the nation and specially to the teachers whose* sacred 
duty is to impart proper education to our youngisr 
generation. ' * ' i 

SVAMADAS ChaTTESUES 






SANSKRIT 

"‘VYAKAKANA MAHABHASYA: By Batanjali with 
Ptadipa of Kftiyata and Muhabhasyapradipoddyotana 
of AnnambhattOj (F^rt 1 — Ahnikas ht^th) : Critically 
‘edited by the Late Professor P. P. 6 ’. Sastri; BA. (Oxon,)^ 
M,A^ (Madras) and A. Sankaran, M.A., Ph,D.^ L.T,^ 
^ivilh ah Introduction by T. Cfyindrasekharan^ M.A,, L.T.] 
Madras Govt, Oriental MiSS Series — 7. Pp. I-XIV + 

Price Rs. ^0-12, 

The Mafiabh^sya with KaiyataV commentary has been 
edited several limes. The sjRcial feature of the present 
volume is the sub-commentary of A^nambhatia, a famous 
scholar from the Souths with several works on Nyaya, 
Vedanta, Mimanisa and Vyakarana to his credit. His 
elaborate, erudite and lucid L'ddyolana will facilitate the 
study pf the Mahabhasya to a great extent. 

The Introduction gives us some inlorinalion about 
Aiuiambhalla. Oadadhara Bhattacharya, a Bengali Logi¬ 
cian of Navadvipa, ha.s been supposed to be ‘a native of 
Mithila’ through oversight. 

The volume is an important addition to the published 
literature of Sanskrit Grammar. Bui coiisidering its size, 
the price seems to be loo high. 

Anantal/vl Til a'kUR 

BENGALI 

(1) BANGAnSAUlTYE NAR], (2j SAMMK- 
^A1 RA«SAMPADANE BANCIA-NARI: Ly Brajind'a 
Banrrjre. Pnhhshed by V'ava-iiharati GrantJt- 
ilayn^ Bankim Chatterjrr Strert, (\Ucuiia. Each 
'otumc : Price eight aunafi. 

The two volumrs, Wornrn Writer.^ tn Bengali 
LiUraiHve and lUngali Wamen «.s Editors of Periodicals 
md Magazines ineludod in the Visvnvidya-Sangraha 
leiies, uirr complpinentary to each otlua’. They give a 
airly comptchensive survey of Bengali women’s efforts 
ind work in the field of liloialiire. 

Bangn-i^ahiiye Nari contjuns a vuid, and as \iiv as 
)osHiblr <‘omplet(% account of those women wiitfis oi 
he nineteenth century who are no longer in ilu' land 
>f the living. The living writers have been exeludiMl 
or obvijiLs reasons. The half of the iiineteMilh 

ont-uiy is conspicuous bv ilie ab.-enu‘ ul womim 
k’ntors, lor at that timp the uig(' for women s mIikm- 
ion was stirring the lieart.s of only a few' .'Oeial 
eformers. 1866-66 is a formative peiiod ami wiihin 
hose t(*u vears wc moel with no less than sev'en women 
luth'Ors The appearance of Swaimakuman l)‘’vi 
1855-1932) in the field of Bengali Jjl(‘ra1nr(v ciKiugMl 
lie complexion of the lilcraiy luriveineiit among I In' 

• omen writers^ of (he last ceniniy. >he was a nova'li^i, 
oet and essayist a( the sanu* Imu'. and ilu' louch of 
enius transmuted baser metal into gold. S:n iiKiim tn 
'handliurani, the authi^L of ^ahJat’-BihaJia a novt'l of 
^al nierit, wa.s horn ; and the ra'lebialcd pni't 

lamini Ray (lS64-19tilS was- a coulempor.nv lo 
warnHloimari Devi. 

Ill the field of periodical litcialiirr^ Bengali- wonirMi 
ave not been behind-hifud. and hav'e jnoved lliiui 
lent as successful editoi’LS. ^aiuaik-pnfra^Sainpadmo 
^anga*nmi givos an account of Ihese jonrnal.s and ihen 
aitors. The first monthly was published in Thcie 
I an iinbrc^en continiiily in the aj^pearante of 
eriodicals edited by women, and the account has been 
rought. up to date. This is the first auccessful attempt 
t presenting an outirc picture of Bengali w'oniiii’s 
)iirnali8tic endeavour. 

The two Volumes under I'oviow dealing with women 
riters ap,d editors completi? thp account of the 
''rforrnance of Bengali women as such. The books 

10 


liave been weU-documetited with {pictures wbidl efthaBCe. 
their Value. They are weB-writteti and the istyle 
lucid. The research has been executed with a iborough-^ 
nc'js characteri-stic of the author,. ^ 

Sailundbakrisiika Law 

MARATHI 

DEVADUTA : By K. D. Bhate. Available front the 
author^ Dhulia, East Khandesh. Pp. 40. Price Re. 1M2 j 

Nature is an attorney and ambassador uf Cod, an ins- 
tiuclor of man and an art-museum as well as a playground 
ol the senses and ‘'ympaUiies and scriiimenls uf the human 
heart. In these Iwefity-eiglu pruse-poems, unveiling the 
uiispoken secrets of ihe queen of night, sunflower, spring 
ainl other a^'perns, agents, and e\)[»rcssions of Nature, there 
us much to Icurn and also to laiigti ovtr with the innocency 
of childhood. Shri Viiioba Bhave has conliibuled an illu¬ 
minating iniroductiun. if ihe price had been krpt moderate, 
the hook Wt)uld have hern t'a--ily dccessihJe lo a still larger 
riurnbei ol readers. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

flAMMIK GADli- //> Muniiuj Sfui Jayont Vijayji. 
Published by the Yasiiorfi'nu Jain Gianthmala, Bhav- 
naanr, 1 hick j^apt r)i ■?. Panes 3/. Price six annas. 

llamniij (.adl'i i- a -o nil-'iiuKJgr tor Jains and 

is sitiiati d ill .j joU'-i!* o ]o\h houi.-j journey from 
Siiolii in iMa'i'.ar*. ,\iun>/ii a luriie pen in the 

description of the hoi} ida (m Jnnm with a historical 
background, a- i-is ad - (ui Aim Oelwada and 
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The First Opposition to the Congress 

P. C. Roy Choudhury writes in The Indian. 
Review : 

Almost immediately after Ihe Indian National 
Congress was born as an institution there were forces 
of opposition and within tie first few years when the 
Congress movement created for itself a tremendous 
hold on the educated public in India it had also 
excited the opposition forces combined into an 
organised party headed by Sir S3'e(l Ahmad Khan and 
others. This opposition move was backed by the 
jirivate and official influence of the Anglo-Indian 
community and at times by some of the hard-boiled 
English administrators. 

The opposition camp took ujion itself to preach 
through a section of the Press m England that the 
Indian people are not in .'iympalhy with the demands 
of Ihe Congress and that the Congress had been trying 
to bring the Government into con tempt. So strong 
was the opposition move at one time that the liliorly 
of the Press sympathetic to the Congress or to the 
popular demand.s was threatened, la this camjiaign a 
certain section of the ofl’icial and European elements 
had also joined. 

By the time Ibo third session of the Indian 
National Congress was held in Madra.s tliere was a 
coasideniblo force in the oppositionist parly and thanks 
to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan tliere was great attempt to 
describe the Congress institution as a Hindu body. It 
is however remarkable that inspite of all this propa¬ 
ganda the third session of the Indian National Congress 
was pre.sidcd over by that great Mohamadan Badruddin 
Taiabji and was attended by a considerable number 
of Mohamadan delegates from all parts of India. 

A reference could be made to some of the 
pungent criticisms in the English Press regarding 
the Congress. 

Bt. James Gazette hailed Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
as “one of the leading Mohamadan gentlemen and 
landowners of Upper India.” 

“When the Mutiny burst Syed Ahmad Khan was 
enabled to save the life of a number of Englishmen 
and women. From that day Syed Ahmad Khan bas 
remained one of our truest friends. At the same time, 
he has never ceased his efforts to promote the welfare 
of his own countryHien specially those of his own 
faith. A strict Mohamadan gentleman , though with¬ 
out the Iea.st bigotry, ho says that if Mohamedanim 
in India is to hold its own it must be equipped with 
intellectual weapons and training of the day. TTie 
foundation of a large Mohamadan College for the 
' education of the upper classes of Mohamadans is due 
[to him. 

“What Sir Syed Ahmad says is this: 

“It is tiJne that we Mohamadans should assrat 
Ipurselves, These Bengali Baboos, clever as they are, 
^ever ruled India yet; end if they want to rule us, 
he descendants of men who fougnt and ruled under 


Moghal Emperors, they are mistaken. The Qovern* 
ment of India has hitherto for the most part dealt 
with fairly all classes. Lord Ripon, indeed a kindly 
man, but weak and impractical, did no little miseluef; 
but we can afford to forget this if we only resolve to 
keep a better lookout in future. We must not be 
talked down by these Bengalis. They ore not the 
nation and can never be the nation.” 

The Times had something more bitter to say; 

“Both the Bengali and the Bengali’s admirers in 
this country have forgotten the fact India is a 
country made of races which we found in a state of 
continual feuds .... The Mohamadans would see 
themselves practically deprived of the ^ore of 
Government to which their position and influence 
entitles them, and they would find their condition 
intolerable .... Sir Syed Ahmad’s address is on the 
whole, an important political event. It shows that 
the Mohamadans arc waking up to the sense that 
they arc not making the best of their advantages or 
their capacities .... Wc welcome a sigm that 
Mohamadan loyalty of which the Niaam and the 
other Princes have recently afforded so brilliant an 
example, is asserting itself as a counter-poise to 
Bengali factiousness.” 

These sentiments expressed by the , T»m^ so fax 
back as 1888 have a very common familiarity to 
those who have followed current events in the last 
two decades. The great idea of “Divide and Ruls" 
and exciting the Mohamadans against the Hindoos 
were seized with alacrity by the ruling power. 

In 1888 immediately after the third session 
of the Indian National Congress was held in 
Madras the Morning Post wrote, “The agitation in 
short, is an agitation founded and carried on by 
the Baboos.” 

Just at this time Nawab Mehdi Hasan Fatah 
Nawab Jung wrote a letter in St. James Gazette 
rc-opening the discussion on the subject of the 
political attitude of the landlords of India towards 
the British Government and the English race ree- 
ipoctivcly. He was of the considered opinion along 
with Sir Syed Ahmad that great dangers attend the 
premature spread of radical ideas in India. He how¬ 
ever had the frankness to say: 

‘The sentimental cause of our alienation for the 
purpose of the National Congress is what I must 
admit to be a narrow-minded feeling. We are aware 
that the Hindus are far superior to us m intellectual 
education while we are superior to t^m m other 
qualities which are requisite in a nation of rulers., 
Thus it is impossible for either to rule the other.” 

An agency was established in 1888 at 26 Craven' 
Street, Strand, London, with William Diifliy as the 
agent to interpret the Congrew in .En^i^, A 
number of Englishmen helped in the woik. Qf, wjs 
Agency and two of them were Sir W. W. Hui^; don . 
Sir Richard Garth who wrote a aeriee of artt.im tm, 
the new India. They did not eeoape ootioe, 
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Haul Mail rd’orriug lo the Liutivitics ol Hunter and 
Liar til wrote; 

“But both ari> dangerous, the one from his ambi- 
lioL^aiiJ the other beeuite of sincenly. Mueh in their 
own way liiev ajQ now aciaely liel}>mg the Biiboo 
a^ilaiiou wlni'jj Ikin Ihmu ^lalled in Eiip.laiid. We do 
Hot >fiy that ilic eoiiihin.iiion W(' have* ^ketvhed is 
jonnidahh' bul. il <aii do 4 uood deal of nn.srhief ami 
I he hnie lias coino when it .-fiould be met by counter 
:e^itatiuu/’ • 

'I'iiis I'.ipei Willi a -nU ;> licliirr aiid wanted not 
mnely an alhiiKlc oi‘ luirona.i;*' lo Ihe oiM*o>ilK)n in 
Jwit.i aiiidii^t ilie bnl wanUd ihal the Anglo- 

Jrnijan .luuinahs and the Anglo-Indians .should ;icli\'ely 
loin hands with 611' Syi'd Ahmad and liw (‘olh'.igues. 

I In* jonnial ai.-o wanted an ilhclnL* {■i)Un!('i-riio\ e m 


hliiglaiid li wrote : 


' 

‘Aiijt.ii luj imi>l he 

mil by 

a^P.'.liun 

.Spcrclu'^ 

must 


, 11 -weii'd liv 

^pi c< ip -. 

IcefUK’- b.S 

If’Cluie^. 

■ih.' 

Moh,' 

iiiadali- Jiiu^i 

la lui' ‘ L 

t iu -'iidv 

dll' l^-U'"' 

Mid 

.jli.iln 

. 1 l\ 1 

)ui IIP 1 

ma ih- (u 

uani' ition 


la th.' oihiM -ide *' 

lldtUi iiniii M(t}l i\i'n III ih.il di-i lui \« ii 0/ 

o}’(') ly -- d lij.o die I .Kileliii. m j'^ .iu\ way 

ildfU’sIc’d iH iiniit ''I'Vidn bi ,'41.1 to iMgann'' a u.'i-l- 

aii a* 10 llu d. inaml- ot \\u' N'llmnal t'ongn’ ^ 

Al'rma j-jophe 1' v.iii' l’ wiud' o\ li"- (4 onat’ 
paper: 

\ O'.ibi» "t 11 h!n\ 

Mo'. M .n ^ »'d . 1 . ... n d nn-Ji 

of Wiahli (a‘ Iinha to thn r d M|, .,1-! , ii WU11M b" a 

iira\e ('iioi' in (.utics to put iImmu io.w."d m 

toiiUUw lh»' i iind ama.ao'ii-ts ol flu' 1 \.i'o;a- 
tiOi\ 'rhn jM'al (‘liaiai oa of da^ agitai'<•]. I'.U't b" 
tiroiitrht ImUH lo th(‘ n.a''-i ii‘ id\a!<ind. '^lo’dai-d and 
Iielaud- Tile hh'ai inv o> iiaijdnitt <)^f. b'dia 1 > a 

umioiitv of h ddf d.a .ili d }>abu'. niu-t Ir' (I 
expix--e(h That I .in oa'v li(' don,^ l»\' an \'iaM ind'a'i 
oream-at.iim ‘n(ir;g Ui on.eu witri I’n^ Mo|i ■ nadan-. 
and Hindii.^." 

This Is how Ilia I'.’M'oiii'i:. m^nr eai!'.’ foi’ dn 

founding of tin* iMnop-'.m V'-oiailion or dn- I'hi Jii.-' 
V^^'Ochtlion ill India. 

In 188 -S MouivT M(d»di All Mo-m Li Mulk iLihao'*!!. 
rrpio.setuatne of i!n‘ (.iow nnu-m oi Xi/in w.*- 11 

Biighlon ard la* publi'^hml . few^ of tin' jnliMuwv.-j he* 
gav(‘ lo ‘^onm of tlr' Engie-h : 'p m im iiaiding the 

opposition to dir Indian Xilion.d (duigios- which ha<l 

been starl“d l)v Sir .Syed Almntd. Hi' n 1 0 gavi* imt 
thiU the Indian Xaiioual Counia-'* ]j id oniiinatod with 
the s'o calh’d Baboo or Miuraied Bengali'^ Me wa'J 
however caul ions in his analyds and sufl thrp I ho 
Bengalis and the Finds or iIh* rducaied few wdio were 
apoiiijOi'jng the Oongri'sv had mat la'i an (‘Vperienri* of 
aclTninidration nor d'^-y hul a'tydoT*:!' n» do with the 


military class who mostly came from amo&g the 
Mohamadans. He painted a lurid picture whcD.'*^J^<9 
said. 

*M{ the day of danger ever comes to England in 
India upon wdiom England can rely, not on the Htliid 
Baboos but upon the Moliamivitins or Pathans with 
lludr loyal sw'ord.” 

Another favourite theory of the Opposition to 
the Congress in the first few >ears was that the 
Russian gold was being eniplojcd for the 
agitation. 

Hir Edwurd Watkins ga\e an inft'Wiow lo Fall 
Mall Gazillv :r d opcuily vonclicd for ti^is theory. Ho 
' snid lliat 

“1 was aEo siruck by the muneious pictuies of ilie 
Tzar and TFaiina who are lo ))c found in private 
dwi'lliin^s in ruMuy (d tlu' ]»laces I visited and I am 
,>lioiu2:ly of oiiunon ihat tl’.e Bussian gold is being 
|■lr(■lllJl(l^l peril.»p- not 111 lai'‘!;e qiiaiililios Imt among 
die^e uahve .ivatalois uf whom you iidmiro much. You 
(an compare thj.s widi the Ainin'iiMH dollar.s iu 
tieland. ’ 

Mi A 0 Ib'iie*, ih.ii iiual Knirlishmau wdio was 

l-e "id ef di(' ' onaie'-s al that tinii'. 

' onhadicb'd » 1 m-' in a lem;ihy Irlb'r to Hie Fall Mfiil 
ui which h(‘ hieiiuoiied that 

“'1 lie aiowlh nl dll' (djUgl'c-s nioveineiil iiieaus I he 
>de-diic}u)n foi of Tbhsiaji liopi'^ if .*^he really 

' el('n:iiiis such ef (i( will iiol .-av ot iiivadiny India) 
'..ki'i'; Emal Old jioiibh' bv cnanng iiuhs in Iniha Sir. 
b,- -ail" 01 till , Ru--iaii i;,old may hr emplovi-d to 
n))jM ihr ^ ami iK'M r a 'arain of il be giva-n 

lo "’ll i‘01 1 il 

William Di'ibv ab(i "onlraduh'd Ihio theorv of 
d*i‘ r>dw'aid WoLiu- )n ;i lellei Iu till* Fall Mall 
lie d< ciil(d dc’ '-hai'fXi- ‘'a-^ a fabncalion of 

]i will be s.-Mii (l.al lh(' '-e('-l lhal w:is -(uvn by i^ir 

Mimad Kliiii, llu di'^iiaul f'leinem ui the Eiiro- 
e. ii’.A !-eih uITk ..i!s a,el non-oQi'aals ainl tile Conser- 
'.id\e hai..iidi Fj-s., -jMouled (|Uickly as an opposition 
leuc d 11,.' ;'"d ll"' x’ainm.s nebulous ideas, 

.aicli a. Ii;e i ly ili.i! the Mosltins will be iio-whero 
'onn. flic Bnl>h iiUerest'- will .siiffi'i* or Ihat foreign 
mfiu' !ui' or 'HUP'y was encourajiimi: the Congress move- 
nu'Til, (pill kly ciV'l illi.'‘ed. and nur.md by a few brainy 
petjple later on took a (hfinile cn-oidumted shape. In 
die earluM' years of the tw’entioth century there was 
an ebb in the Ihh’ of d.e oppo'^iium so far ils the 
Mudims were coaceiiiecl but in the later years this was 
the bigge.st factor as wo know. This is another story 
but wliat we want to emphasize is that the opposition 
to the Congress took a iiatlein winch was deliberately 
en’en die shape hv the three elements mentioned 
above. 
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^ Towards A United World 

In an article in FAe Aryan Path Dr. L. 
Dorasami analyzes the message of UJNESCO’s 
idealistic Director-General,’ Dr. Jaime Torres 
Sodet, as enunciated on three important occasions 
his recent Asian tour : 

Three suggestive aud significant ^l)eec]»oa mw. 
delivered^ by Dr. Jaime Torres Bo<lot, IXroctor- 
deriera] of UNESCO, on March 14th in Ceylon, on 
March ISth in Pakistan and on March 24th in India, 
before tlie re8r)e‘'1jve National Commissions of those 
countries. They were all informed by a higli idealism; 
the address at New Delhi parlicularlv was on[^ of Ihe 
great statements ([{'fining UNK^SCO’s ideal of a har¬ 
monious, pros[)erons an-d peaceful world. 

Spac(^ does not permit dt'tailiiig the manv adnui- 
abl(' projects in which UNE.SCX) is siJonsor and/or 
partK^ipant, many of winch W’cre (‘iiiiineiat.Hl u\ tli(' 
addn ssc's at Colombo and Karachi. Some are pnnianlv 
to assist tho nnder-i>rivilegerl, nations and imlividuats. 
Inwards the e(|iiality of opportiniily which jiislici' and. 
in the long run, peac(' deiiiaii(]. Such are rcpre^cmlf'd 
h\ ’'recliiiical Assistance i’^iojca-ts, lik(‘ tlie help in the 
firhb of nu'tc'orologv, geodesy and radio now’ Ixung 
uivtui in Paki'-’tan; tin' woik of iIk* Rp'JioujiI Sfuence 

! loii (dlir-i's ( Ic 

()thei* no l^^s im}K)rlanl ]>roject> .‘-ubMr\c more 
diicf-rly the '-imtiuI of iIk' mutual aPi'if'ciatlou and 
iVlIow-feeJing upon whicii harniouy betw'een peopl- s 
largely dc'pcnds. For if, as Dr. Bodet pointed out 
■It CoIoujIjo, “iJit(>]|ectual and siuntiial a‘^]U)M(ion> 
tmusl hr cou'-eerate-d and expres'^rd in aidiou,” it is 
t'qually iruo liiai tlie improvement of material condi¬ 
tions alou»* will not bring lasting unity oi piacr, oj- 
relieve' the intoll'^'ctual starvation and nioiital destitu¬ 
tion which, as Dr. Bodet imi>lirsl at Karachi. uif'aiU 
:in ^hiitelh'ctual proletariat.’’ holding IIk' “mortal 
tlireat to society'’ of wliicli Arnold T(»yiibf’(' laid 
pvarned. 

At New Delhi hn put thus the m ed for unity on 
higher level tlian the material: 

“Tlie inner problem confronting every conscience 
xlay may bo summed uj) as that of prngve.s-dng from 

I he srijsf* of one physical world to the sense of one 
piritiial world. The exchanges which make of this 
arth one world may bring them life or death . . . 
eyon(l that there must be an awareness of effective 
fDlidarity driving miui to act according to the d(miands 
equity and universal brotherhood . . . TIk' soul 
Pust wmrk for the ideal of peace.” 
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, It i«, it may be ixiinntioned In paBsitig/. ^ 
uition df the need for foaiering mutual'•: sympathy 
between peoplea which inspired the efforts of the Indiaa 
of Culture at Bangalore, though Beceesarily 
on a much smaller scale. To that Institute’s special 
interest in UNESCO’S project for a scientific' 
rulfiiral hisloiy of mankind, whk^b promises ea 
a contribution to Mich mutual underfitanding, 

Bodet leferred iu his New Delhi address, 

UNESCJOs projects of this second type include 
the promotion of traiislatioas of the classics of dif 
fereni countries: regional (amtrea of fundamentgl 
cMlucalioii. n'gionai or intenuitional seminars, at which 
tlwu'c can bo a meeiing of minds from different baek- 
•grounds for iho coiisidenuion of common problems; 
Hk' lOM<(’ring of >JU(lv aluurid; the popularizing of the 
cull Ural achhV(>ments of gn*at citizens of different 
countrii's; iiilot ('dncatioji projects like that planned 
for C’ovlou and I he piloi libraiy project for India. 

Dr Bodef.. n iuled al Karachi the charge that 
IJMEi^CO was riKTcly adorning the facade of a totter- 
lujv Imildjiig wlicu il. >liould bi' strengthening the 
loundalions. In oiie \ut admitled, culture, 

f ducal ion and science wore superstructures, ^Trail 
ar]ii('\niK’nts. j'ainfully won,” and yet they represented 
Hir .-lun oJ mankinds accumulation of wiii/lom and 
i ll,' iulia nal loual adiriiiiji-ti-ation of which ' legacy 
w.i; TM ^'T'OV iinijimu iu fact, he dc.'hired, in 
I'mp'agaIlUg science, educatum and cuilure, UNESCO 
was “lidjUL!: to (I'c verv loot of the most grievous 
I'lolil'iji^ afllirfing humanily today” and Ihe harvest 
ol lh(‘ fiiiiuv woiiUI spiiug from the sced.-i which it 
wa*- vowing 

At New DeliJi he fuithcr defended UNESCO’s ad- 
cli'^ sv,)iig (n’ort'' (o thosf’ in.struments, which ’‘cct on 
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the mind elone.’^ 'The mind is the alpha and omega 
of all action: it gives the order and stimulates the 
^ deed.” N . h 

• He made it plain that the aim of UNESCO was 
not uniformity, but a harmonious diversity. It sought 
to help each civilization ''to achieve self-realization, 
while simultaneously participating more fully in a 
pacified and peaceful world community ” It tried to 
turn the very diversity to account for the progress of 
mankind. Thus, for the good of all mankind, India, as 
%she advances, will yet keep her soul. 

Among UNESCO’s Member States, Dr. Bodet 
said, India had been one of the most active and 
receptive to the idea of co-operation between peoplej. 
“Its antiquity has set on Indian civilization the crown 
of wisdom but has in no way lessened its surging 
vitality.” He praised the “goodness allied with deci¬ 
sion,” to which the Rock Edicts of Avsoka bore witness, 
and his concept of “a universal comity seeking the 
good of all created things.” 

Can India, as Dr. Bodet hopes, abolish poverty 
and hunger “while remaining faithful to an ideal of 
peace and brotherhood, justice and liberty?” He praised 
the “calm courage and vision” with which India 
confronted “the uncharted problems of integrating 
modt^m technology into an ancient civilization,” as 
found in the poet Rabindranath Tagore’s magnificent 
acceptance of this challenge : 

“I feel proud to have been born in this great age. 

I know that time will be needed for us to adapt our¬ 
selves to circumstances not only new but almost a 
complete reversal of what has been. Let us proclaim 
to the world that the dawn is breaking, not that we 
may withdraw behind barricades, but that we may 
meet one another in an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing and trust on the common ground of co¬ 
operation; never to nourish the spirit of denial and 
negation, but for that joyous acceptance which ever 
brings to flower the best that is in ourselves.” 

In “that noble cry of faith” I>. Bodet seemed 
to hear “the echo down the centuries of the dawn 
hymn of the Rio Veda summoning men to action.” 
Significant waa the role which he assigned to India; 
heavy the responsibility that he laid upon us. a respon¬ 
sibility which India’s sons dare not fail to discharge : 

“The vastness of the tasks awaiting you compels 
our respect and the way in which you discharge them 
may well provide an example for the world. Within 
your frontiers you are working out more than your 
own country’s destiny : all mankind knows that its 
own fate is, in a measure, in your hands.” 
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Deep See Hsliiiig in ladia 

Science and Culture observes : 

The role of Fishery Development in contributing tp 
the solution of the problem of India’s food deficit is bdng 
increasingly recognized. Dr. S. L. Hors, Director of 
Zoological Survey of India has in recent years, by ’mean^ 
of lectures and articles, focussed public attention on tli^ 
fishery resources of India and to the importance of their 
proper utilization. His views and those of other experts 
on the feasibility of deep sea fiskiiig in the Indian Oceani 
area were summarized by Dr. Hora in a lecl^e given 
recently before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which haa 
beeiK published in April 1951 issue of Science and 
Culture, It appears that opinions amongst expats 
differ with regard to a number of aspects of develop¬ 
mental measures as applied to Deep Sea Fishing in Indian! 
Waters. 

The term Deep Sea Fishing apparently conjures up 
visions of limitless harvests in the vast seas, to be had just 
for the reaping. It has, however, to be remembered that in 
the boundless ocean, the marine harvest is generally con¬ 
fined to definite fishing grounds on the continental shelf 
within the ^ fathoms limit. The great abysses of the real 
deep sea hardly bear any fish crop, and hence what is 
commonly termed 'deep sea fishing’ refers actually to the 
offshore regions of this shelf, which generally remain in¬ 
accessible to the common inshore fishermen, whose frail 
craft of limited .speed do not allow them to venture beyond 
five or six mile.s from the shore without entailing delay 
and decay of the catches. The mobility and fluctuations 
of the crop, which is often subject to oceanographic 
influences and migratory habits of the species render the 
marine harvest further elusive even in the offshore waters. 
The disappointing failures of some of the recent large- 
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aca U enterpriaet for «* fiihing both on tba W«ot 
Coa^ tho £]|8t, not to apeaj^ of the semal ottwpte 
of doubtful 8UCCCSB on tho part of the major^ maritime 
a 3ta\e8 in the same direction in the past, pomt to the 
urgcdi need for clarifying the issue, so that any furthw 
private or pubHc efiort at deep sea fishing may be raaonal- 
^ directed with reference to actual posMbilitics. The 
fSews of fishery workers are by no means unanimous on 
*the prospect or methodology of deep sea fishing in buia. 
While some enthuse over the untapped resources of the 
vast seas, others who have been concerned with marine 
investigations, contend that the "Tales about the richnose 
of tropical waters arc mere fairy tales, and to get as Imge 
catches as in the temperate waters is difficuk in tropical 
latitudes, if not impossible.” It is observed from available 
statistics that out of the total world production of sea 
fish, the Pacific Ocean contributes 48 per cent, the Atlan¬ 
tic 47 per cent and the Indian Ocean only 5 per cent. 

The cooler offshore waters of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic in the Northern Hemisphere abound in commer¬ 
cial fishes, which, though limited in species, are numeri- 
cally rich. There are thus the demersal or bottom forma 
like the flatfishes, cods, skates and rays, which are ex¬ 
ploited by trawling and long lining, and pelagic forms like 
the herring, sardine, pilchard and mackerel caught by 
drift nets, drag nets or seines. Though the warmer walera 
of the tropics, on the other hand, contain a variety of 
species, fishes which mass in shoals capable of commer¬ 
cial exploitation seem, as far as known, to be limited to 
a few pelagic forms. In the Indian seas these are mainly 
the mackerels, the clupeoids, the carangids, etc. Hence 
surface operations like seining, long laning, etc. seem to 
offer better scope in the offshore waters here than trawling 
proper. Apart from the availability of adequate bottom 
fishes, trawling to be successful requires an even sea 
bottom fairV and free from boulders or mud. Even 
though a few such probable grounds are known to exist 
in the Wadge Bank off Cape Comorin, the Basses San' 
Pedro Bank off Mangalore, etc., as yet deep sea fishii^ 
in India on a large scale has not met with economic 
success. The continental shelves in the North Atlantic 
are wide and extensive. In fact the whole of the North 
Sea is but a shallow basin which hardly exceeds 100 
fathoms in depth. The annual convection overturn which 
occurs in temperate and cold waters and returns an 
abundance of nutrient salts to the surface layers has also 
been offered as one of the explanations for their abundant 
crops. 

Explaining the limitations of Indian seas it has been, 
cited that ‘"the coast line of India—and especially so along 
the triangle-shaped part of the great peninsula—is for the 
greater part devoid of bays, inlets, estuaries with their 
> mudflats or shoals, and lacks islands or groups of islands 
with their inter-crossing channels. The surrounding sea 
is deep, the slope of the continent is generally rather 
steep, which means that the hundred fathom line is close 
mosthr about twenty to fifty nautical miles to the shore 
fo that the shelf fringe is narrow and for the greater part 
is clo^Iy following the coast line. As a consequence, 
biological conditions are rather monotonous and condi¬ 
tions are not favourable for a teeming fish life.” 

Apart from the divergent views on the scope of 
trawling in the Indian waters, it is recognised by all that 
wry potential field of a natural renewable resource like 
that of the offshore waters of India should be explored 
and exploited on a rational basis. The wealth of the 
variety of edible Indian sea fishes is indeed known. Since, 
however the populations of most of these species are 
reported to be comparatively small and diffused, large 
gear as used in tev^erate waters may not be economical. 


U&d of adnie, ttip 

ot less lelective^ the catches per unit gear time ttpi 
found to be small in oiir wmerg. Hence there fa i — 
feeling that the progressive development and inechailiaa- 
tion, with due modification el the existing craft and g«fr 
of Indian fishermen are likriy to yield better imxnediine 
results t^ large-scale experiment with foreign craft ai^ 
gear which may ill fit in with the socio-ecpnomicS of OOr 
fisbarmen not to sMak of the uncertainty of the yields 
While gradual and progressive evolution of impvovi^' 
ments in existing methi^ of aeafishing may thus ho. 
advocated, the for actual assessment of the sea orop 
as well as the habits and biojbgical features of the s^i^ 
constituting it is important. Exploratory work with this 

3 fid in view has already«been attempted at different timea 
uring the past half century by I^ovincial and Central 
Governments using craft and implements of the Western 
countries. The results of these experiments cannot be 
said to have been so far raite encour^ing. They have 
also been fragmentary ana not co-ordlnat^ Sustained 
and methodical investigation of our seas and of the 
fisheries thereof alone may enable us to have the final 
word on deep sea fishing fai India. 

In the light of the discouraging results of the vorioua 
Governments' efforts at deep sea fishing in the post-^ 
though it cannot be gainsaid that in many of these, 
pioneering effort was confused with commercial profile 
the work of this type which has just been undertakeni 
by West Bengal is to be watched with interest. 

Since the fust attempt at scientific marine investiga¬ 
tion in the Bay of Bengal in 1892 by R.I.M.S. Investigator 
several efforts in oceanographic research have been made 
in India. The Marine Biological Stations of the Madraa 
Fisheries Department at Krusadai, Ennore and West Hill, 
the laboratories of the Universities of Mfadras and IVavan- 
core and of the adjoining island of Ceylon have all been 
gathering a good deal of preliminary data on our seas. 
The recently established Fishery Research Stations .of the 
Government of India have taken such work on systematic 
lines and the properly co-ordinated efforts of all these 
and other similar institutions in South Blast Asia should 
in the near future throw light on several problems relating 
to our sea fisheries. Advantage could also be taken of the 
possible co-operation of the merchant ships and the navy 
in the collection of oceanographic data. Meanwhile the 
provision of inexpensive mechanisation of craft and gear, 
of adequate landing harbour^ ice and cold storage and 
transport and marketing facilities seem to be problems of 
urgency for the immediate improvement in the utilisation 
of sea fish. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Highlights of the Indonesian Struggle 
for Freedom and Unity 

The Merdeka^ Augual 1950, of the ladone- 
bian Information Service, bummaribes the main 
outlines of the history ol the building uj) of new 
Jndoiiesiu from I7th August, 1943 U) 15th 
August 1950, the year of tlie 5lli xVnDiver^ary of 
Indonesian Independence : 

J| wc irace back I he iiaian niiigb of the five )oaib 
of llic fi'oocioiu sliujigk aiui ilio light fm unuy, wc caii- 
iiut Jail to rccoul ihc must iiupoilaru events and facts 
whidi may in bioad outline b_' suaniuin/tij as follows ; 

(1) 'llic proclainaiioii i>i iinlont.sian iju]cp(inli.nce 
on August 17, ]9d.>. Tile In si eiblwluic colonized people 
lii Asia piucluinied (hen own flee si ale, the Ktjpuhlic ot 
Jndoncsia. 

(2) Inu'eign iiiU-i\eutioii in llie form of jhe Janding 

of Ihili^h lioups in Sepiemhei > ^Jlo ‘*Lii»pi'‘5ed 

lo (lisaini the Jajjanese and lo vel um- Allied inisuaeis 
of war only, but it luiru’d out iii'^twid llial they in many 
instaiues -w(je U'^ing llu^ Jap'^ again4 ili * hnioiiesians 
and wur also at ihe same turn* lu hung the Dutch in rc- 
e^stablisliUig (olonial rule. The eunse(|urnci's were inlei- 
rniltent elashes between tliese Bnli'-h tioops and the 
JndoiK'^ians; tliesc clashes beeariie inlcndlied wdili llie 
landing of laige niinjl)»’is of l)id».h iroopn under llu* pro- 
let lion ol llie-e ali<'adv airived Bidt'-li ioiei's The result 
of all tins Avas the wn,sling of (Uhei teuiliui^s of the 
liidun^’sian jicliip'-'lago oulslde Java, Aladiiui and >?unulra, 
fiom Kepuliliean liarid**, 

(3) Till' signing of llie T-nggadiali Agn'enuMU on 

Man h 113, ]^’d7. resullin^z in the de Uk to i(‘engnilinn of 
lh(‘ Repunlie of liulonesia as (h' jarto 

Over Java, iMadiiia and humaira by ihe \«*therli‘rids, 
Brilain, America and sonic oilier eonntii^-. Tins r/e imto 
recognition was soon followed liy llie Je jiiie hoc/, nil ion 
by Egvp! and ■^ome oiher Arab couiiuics. Uiubn ibis 
agr^’cinent both ihe paities tbe Dutch and Indonesians, 
agreed (o set up in muliial eo o|»cralion. an inih*pi*ndcnt 
and si>vrieigii Unilcd States of Indonesia !<> li(‘ associated 
wdih the ICpthrrlands under ihi* Nelbcrlands Indonesian 
Union. The first puppet states an ere set up after the 
Malino canference in a policy of encircling the young 
Indonesian state. 

(4) The first Dulth military aclii'ii tenned ns 
“police action’^ Avas launched against the Indonrsiari, 
Republic on .Tilly 20/21, 1047. 

(5) The intervention of the Securitv Coum il re'^ullod 
in a cease-fire in August 1917, and the signing of the 
Renville Agreement on January 17, iinilcr die vius- 
pices of the U.N 3-Nation Good Offices GoiumitUs* for 
Indonesia. Under this agreement die tenitories of the 
Republie of Iiidonosia wmre rednerd to .*4out, one-third 
of Java and niue-Lenths of Siunatra. More artifieially 
created states were set ur> from the territories carved out 
'from the Indoni'sian Republic. 

(6) Encouraged by the success nml gains of their 
first “police anion” a second flUaok, also railed another 
“police action,'* waa launched by the Dutch against the 


Republic ^n December 18/19, 1948. Jogjakarta was in- 
v.'utcd by paralioops and tlic captured Indonesian leaders 
Wijc CAikd to Raiigka^lsland. 

(7) Second iiiicrAtntjoii of the Security Council in 
till* lighling, resulting in the so-caJIed Koem-van-Royeni 
jgicrmijii jii Ma) 1919, uegolialcd under the auspices of 
the lJ.rNi.3-\alion eoiiuiiisMon lor Indonesia. This Agree- 
iiRiit ^llpulattd jiiioiig otlicr.s : 

it/J i'lu* ^jK'cdy i‘vacuaiion of the Jogjakarta resi* 
duuy by the Dutch troops and the gradual return 
ol I he otlu r icrntoneis of the Republic of Indo- 
iicbia dclined Jii the KenAiIle agreerntnl; 

{h} Jhe M'ltinw up ol an independent sovereign Indo¬ 
nesian Siaie dS'^iemied with the Netherlands in 
a Neiheilaiidb-liidunesijii Union; 
ii) to hoii], as s(/on as poisible, a Round Table 
Coiibjiiiee at the Hague, to implement (6) 
decision; 

J'iu' Round T.ibli* ConftTPiice negotiations at 
llh; Hagui' bom Aii;;Urt 23 to November 2, 1949, resulted 
in llie formal TraiisJ**! of uneondiliun.il soviTcignly of the 
Indonesian ai<'liii)elagv»—with tbe exception of Irian whose 
"laiLis to be demvliMl in 1930- to the Indonesians on( 
!)('< end)(M 27, the Republic of ilic United States 

ol ijifloiic'^ia (R.Li..S.l.) Avas inaugurated; the Republia 
of IndoiiiMii with its eapilal .logiakartu became a member- 
Slah' (»l the Ib-Stale-Federalion. 

riie happening*^ aber the lomuilion of the R.U.S.I. 
may b(‘ fmllier r<‘(Oided as follows: 

(9) The withdrawal of foreign autlioiily from the 
once uiliheialK cirated state*; resulted in the J?peedy dis- 
soluiinu of these slato and their merger A\ith the 
iriemh(‘i-S ale. Republic of Indonesia. This was in conse* 
(jueni i‘ of till' ‘viioriLi popelar desiie in tho.se teiritories. 

nO) rii'^ sriics of foreign in-.pired revolts.—like 
the W'esh-rling ahair in Jaiiumy. 1930 and related lo this, 
tlie Ha mill ease; tlu* A/j/. reb'diion at ]\laeeassar in April 
ainJ lh« Ambon affair sborlly after tliis; and again the 
K'eriit Maica^sar dislurbanees -were aimed at sabotaging 
the n.-Av Indonesian State and hampering its consolida- 
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tian. These revolts, however, had instead the opposite 
efiect, namely the acceleration, of the dissolution oi the 
artificially created States, so that by May 1^, other than 
t^e Kepablic of Indonesia, there remained only the consti¬ 
tuent States of East Indonesia and East Sumatra. Tiiese 
states also agreed on that dale to be submerged into a 
Unitarian Stale. 

(11) On July 20, agreement pn the provisional 
Constitution of the future Unitarian Stale was reached 
between the Republic of Indonesia and the R.U.S.l., 
representing both tliese two other remaining Slates. 

(,13) This draft Constitution was approved by the 
provisional Parliament of the membir-Stale Republic of 
Indonesia on August 12, 1950 and by llie R.U.S.l. 

Parliament on August 14. On* August 15, President 

Soekarno after winding up the Governments of Consti¬ 
tuent States of the K.f^S.I., dissolved the federation 

and proclaimed u new uniianaii State; the new Republic 
oi Indonesia was inaugiiraUrd with its piovisional Capital 
in Djakaita, the city where the original pioclainalion of 
August 1945 took place. 

Cultural Relatioiii^ Between Italy aiul India 
During the Middle Agca and the 
Renaissance 

The following arlicle, which is reproduced 
from the Bulletin of Italian Cultural InformatioUy 
was found among the unpublished papers of 
Carlo Formichi. It is pari of a longer one on 
Jii(9to;rical and cultural relations) between Italy 
and India, from ancient limes up to the present 
day : 

For five ctmturies, Rome was able to keep Ea<t. 
and \ycst together, but, with the fall of this city 
following the invasions of the barbarian^, the two 
worlds once again drifted apart. In all Europe, as well 
as m Italy herself, ci\iliz.Uion praetu-ally di.^'apifeared. 
Famous cities became heaps of ruins; poverty and 
want took the place of wealth, while Imiiiilation and 
dismay wen' in the souls of all people'. 

With the fall of Italy in Gdoacor’s hands, in 
476 A.(k, tlie Western Roman Empire fell to pieces. 
Byzantium, the capital of the new Empire, protected 
the Italian coast on the Adriatic Sen, i,t , Venice, 
Ravenna, Ancona and Bnii; also tluit on the Thyr- 
rencan .Sea, i.e., Amalfi, Naples, Pisa and (Rmoa. 

Thus civilization in Italy, already on the point of 
being extinguished, began to assert ibsclf again. Under 
Constantine, the “bezant'^ W'as the currency emi»loyod 
in international trade and proved that Byzantium— 
w'hich was afierward.s Constantinople—occupied the 
first place. Only after the year 1,(MX), the Byzantians 
were deprived of their last possessions in Italy by the 
Normans. 

During the period of Arab supremacy—^whon trade 
with India fell into the hands of the Mohomedans and 
Hebrews and all traffic between Europe and A.sia was 
interrupted—Byzantium received her merchandise only 
through the Black Sea. With the collapse of the 
Califate of Bagdad, trade between Eiiropeaas and 
Asiatics revived and the Mediterranean acquired once 
again its former importance. 

Italian coastal towns became independent and 
found new markets for their goods, wliile the Lombard 
and Tuscan cities of the interior gave a great impulse 
to industry and gained predominance in the banking 
wgrld. 


The Italians who, in Europe, ruled the money 
market were called Lombards. 

The maritime towns of Southern Italy—above all 
Amalfi—were in active commercial with the East. The<- 
citizens of Amalfi (Amalfitani) went to ail countries 
of the world. They traded with the i^raeens and the 
streets of their populous town were frequented by* mam* 
Orientals, amongst whom there were also Indians, in 
1076, Amalli fell in the hands of Normans and later— 
having also Genoa and Pisa as her enemies—was 
sackeil by the Pisans. 

Venice, Genoa and Pisa, the three ^maritime 
Ri'publics, earned on tkeir trade, at first orjy in the 
Western part of the Modi terra iiean. However, during 
the C^u^:^dcs, they sent their fleets to the East, in 
oixh'r (o h^' j» tho^e who fought and also to victual 
thorn. In 1099, 120 Pisan ships were the first to touch 
the Pliiiippiui's, After a lew months, 200 Venetian ships 
anivod and finally, in 1100, also the Genoese fleet —20 
giilloy^ and many transport ships. 

Tlie i)n>sencc of these three powerful Italian fleets 
off the Syrian coast, were a proof that tlio commercial 
mantniie supremacy had changed hands; from those 
of the Byzantians aiul Islamites to those of the Italian 
mai’jtime Republics. During the Crusades, not only 
Aial>s but also Italians, earned on commercial traffic 
with Per^iaus, Indians and G'luncse. Indian goods 
(•allied by land, fctchcsd in Syria very high prices^ 
therefoie Italian merchants preferred buying them m 
Egypt. The Crusades greatly developed trade with 
Egypt. 
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Frederick II sent his own ships from Sicily; 
became an intimate friend of the Sultan, and sent 
from Egypt—by land and by sea—his agents to distant 
^'ludi&n regions, in order that they might cany on trade 
with those populations. Italian shops in Alexandria 
.astonished all travellers. But Egypt, the cradle of 
^fclamism, had to be wiped out—and not exploited—by 
•those Italian merehauts who ardently wished to trade 
with India. JJ'herefore, the Genoese, who had installed 
themselves at Kaffa and in the port of Tana on the 
Black Sea, constantly tried to find new land and sea 
rnuttv?, so as to bring Indian spices ami aromas to the 
West. 

The Vivaldi brothers' attempt to circumnavigate 
Africa, goes back to 1292. Whim Asia suffered in- 
'\'asions and devastations at the hands of the Mongols 
led by Genghis Khan, the PfTsians and Arabs ceascsl 
to predominate over the trade between Euroj^e and 
Asia. The Mongols—though converted in part to 
Lslamism—showed thomsrlves tolerant towor<ls nier- 
chanL 3 „ protected caravans, favoured Irnflic and laid 
the foundations of Taiiris, the metropolis of their 
Wi'ste'm empire. 

'I he Italians looked anxiously to the new lords, 
and readied the inlerior of Asia. 

The Veru'tiaiis and a laiger number of Genoese 
romaiiH‘d at Tauris; and trade, between the Italian 
mantime Jti'imblies and India, flouiished. Marco Polo, 
loirether with his father Ni'^'colo’ anil his unde Matteo, 
af’complislied hi.s famous journey to China. Admitted 
to the pre'^ence of the Emperor Kubilai, in 1275', he 
won his Inist. by iinine<linldy learning tlie diffeieut 
idioms and writings iii use at the lime m the Empire, 
by adapting himself to Chinese customs and rc'specUng 
everyt)ody. lie behavid lu such a way that lii.s words 
trill}’ answered his thoughts and liis act ions his words. 

Kubilai sent liiin as inspector to various parts of 
the Empire and named him governor of a pro^ iiico for 
a period of Ihiee years. Finally he put him at tlie 
head of a. special niLssion to India. He was tlie first to 
give definite nnd certain news of this country, though 
he visited it in a hurry, driven, as he was. by the fnct 
that the Emperor had ordered him to escort to Persia 
a Tartar princess, the future wife of the Kan Argain. 

All news which had reached Europe concerning 
India, was fantastic. This was due to the legendary 
stones told by Greek and Latin writers, to which must 
be added the myths narrated by the monk Cosrna 
Indiliplcuste of the Vllh century. This monk—who 
had been a merchant w'hen a young man—had visited 
India and had given a description of this country 
wiiich did not answer to reality. The descriptions 
which Marco Polo gives us concerning CJiinrso ethno¬ 
graphy, statistics and economics, are extensive. Those 
of India, instead, are short but worthy of being 
believed. His book II Mdionc (The Million) which 
describes the marvellous things he had seen during his 
travels, was dictated bv him when a pisoner in 
Genoa. All that Marco Polo tells us of llie jiroducts 
of India, has since been confirmed by facts. He was 
present at pearl-fishing at Malabar and described it in 
a sure and very eflicient manner. The passage in which 
he depicts diamond-collecting in Golconda. is also 
very interesting. 

Up to the discovery of America and the circumna¬ 
vigation of the Cape of Good Hope, relations between 
Italy and India became ever closer: travellers, 
merchants, Italia® missionaries landed on the Indian 
coast and sent back news about the products and 
customs of that mamllous country. It is impossible 
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In the forward march of Life Insurance in India, the 
HINDUSTHAN is, as it has always been in the forefront* 
The 44th Annual Report for 1950 once again reflects the 
soundness, integrity and strength which always have been so 
characteristic of the Society. 


Assurances in force 
Total Assets 
Life Fund 
Premium Income 
Claims Paid (1950) 

New Business 


R$. 73.16.60,597 
„ 17.70.70.624 
., 15,97.47.548 
., 3.40.47.338 

., 72.92.850 

Rs. 13,75,39,851 


But the best of all assets which the HINDUSTHAN Is 
really proud of Is the continued Public confidence which 
has always attended Its career. 
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Ccnturione was sent, at his own request, to Russia by 
Pope Alexander VI, ostensibly to treat religious 
^iffairs, but in reality to induce the Muscovite Govern¬ 
ment to open a new route of communication between 
'•Jndia and Europe. Lordisio di Gradi asked the Doge 
to. abrogate the laws which forbade him to insure his 
^ cargo and to reach India. 

The Florentines, more shrewd and luckier than th^ 
Venetians and Genoese, established banks in Lisbon 
at the beginning of the XVIth contuiy. The commer¬ 
cial firms of the Guallerotti, Frescobaldi, Giraldi and 
Man'iiionni were very well-known. 

Florentine cupilal helped to arm, in 1503, Alfons 
de Albuquerque’s fleet, wlijeh carried to India Giovanni, 
da Fiiiipoli, whom the Frescobaldi and the Gualterotti 
had eritrustefl W'llli tlie sale of a large quantity of 
I’lorentine woollen cloths. 

In Gios'amu (ia Eiiii)oIi’s letters valuable adn'ce is 
to b(* found coneeiinng giuKls to be bought in India: 
penvls. mines, s:i]'phire:’, cinnamon, pepper and cotlou- 
.stufT.s 

'J'hf' Huloirne^e, Lodovico di Varthema, travelled 
ill India from 1502 (o 1508; he lias left us some very 
interr>ting news not (Uily about spices and the Indian 
flora but also about tlie social and religious orders of 
that country. 

Many are the names of Kalians—iiarticularly 
Florentines—who ^usited India <IuTing tlie first half of 
the 10th (•(‘Tilujy : Audn’a C(jrsili. Piero Strozzi, Piero 
(ii Gio\anni di Diiio, Luigi Roncmotlo and otlnu’s. 

(If grett im]»ortanc(’ tlie uii<ialivc taken in the 
M'Cond half of the XVIth ca iiturv by Fiancia I, 
Gran<l Duke of '’I'lncany. Ife sent to Jus])on Antonio 
Veecluelli, on a sjiecial inis>ion, to obtain from tlic 
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Portuguese sovereign the right to purchase pepper and 
other goods coming from the East. A Company o5 
Florentine firms which already had offices in that cityj 
became members of it. • 

Francis gave one hundred thousand ducats and 
offered the ships to bring the pepper to Leghorn. The 
enterprise flourished from 1570 to 1580, but all acti¬ 
vities ceased when Portaigal wOvS annexed to Spain. 
Florentine firms did not only content themselves with 
the transport of goods between Italy and Portugal, 
but went on sending tlunr agents to India, amongst 
whom there was a Florentine patrician: Filippo 
h’nsM'tti. 

The lalter—besides giving in his letters a great 
deal of information on tlie climate and health condi¬ 
tions of tliiit cnuiitiy—was the first to notice.a rela¬ 
tionship between certain words of the Indian ''written 
language'' (whicli ho called Sanskrit) and ours. Thus, 
for e^tample: b(»tween mpta and sette (seven); nava 
and nove (mtie); sarpa and ficrpc (serpent); and 
so forth. 

Sassetli’s observation has no scientific basis, but 
is tine and it needed the gimiiis of Franz Bopp to lay 
the foundations of a new science : Comparative 
Grammar. 

Other Italians travelled to India at the same time 
as Sassetfip but one thing is certain, i.e., that the 
voluiiip of traffic between Italy and the East steadily 
dimuiislied fill in tlie XVIIlh and XVUIth centuries, it 
d^tdinilcdy disappeariMl. when the Dutch, English and 
French landed in India wdlli the purpose of trading 
viih and (conquering that country. 

The efforts of \''enetians' and Genoese to keep up 
wdlh India a steady ex»’hange of goods failed, and no 
Italian merchant crossed again the Indian Ocean. The 
only Kalians who ga\m us news of the nature of the 
country and Ihc customs of the people, w^erc either 
travollers desirous of seeing now things—such as the 
Knman pnttician Pietro d(dla Valle, the Calabrian 
Gfunelli-C'^oreri, the Venetian physician Legrenzo—or 
Missionaries, wdio'^e task was to spread Christian faith. 
I^y remaining in contact with the people, learning the 
languagi^ of the country' and studying the psychology 
of the race, the^^e Missionaries were able to acquaint 
us w'ith the Indian soul. A very famous one wag the 
Jesuit Hob(Tt(i de Xobili. -who learnt Sanskrit, Tamilian, 
and other idioms and even dressrd like a Brahman, 
Another J^^snit, Father Costantino Giuseppe Baschi, 
who also iiad a great ]djilo!ogiral culture, lived for a 
long lime in India, died there and left two valuable 
grammars of literary and vulgar Tamilian. Another 
famous Jesuit mi^ssionary, Giaeomo Fenicio of Capua, 
a man full of enthusiasm and zeal, who had lived for 
quite a while in Malabar, wrote a book on Hinduism 
full of interesting details. He lived in the second 
half of the XVIIth century and in the first three 
decades of the XVUIth. 

Other Fathers well deserving for their knowledge 
of India, wTro: Marco della Tomba. Vincenzo Maria 
di Santa Caierina, Giu.seppe Sebastiani, etc. 

While mon'hants only gave news concerning pro- 
diicts which coukl he profitably exported to thp West, 
missionaries, instead, spoke of beliefs, ciistomg and 
Indian rites. But merchants and missionaries cannot 
spread their knowledge easily. Only cultured people 
read Marco Polo’s The Million and learn from it, 
though vainiply, that the religion of Buddha is espe- 
ciallv significant for its high -moral level. Those who 
road the report of the Jesuit, Father Cinamo, bom at 
Naples, are few. Yet they can identify the philosopbio 
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gystem of the Vedanta in the words with which Father 
L/inaino informs us of his discussion with certain 
BrahpruiDs of Mysore: “Among them, there are some 
who alfii'in that all the world is sjmrlv app(?arance. 
That men, amniiils, or other Ixmigs or elements) do 
not exist and that all thiniis are but a dream and only 
the appearance of reality.*’ 

Only now^ these words can he fu'Iy understood and 
we cannot help but admiring that missionary who 
wrote tliom in the XVIIth century. 

The Indoticsiaii Langiuige 

The birth of tlie InduiiChian language preceded 
that of the Indouisian Hejuiblic. Indeed, the first 
origin of the lndoTie.^ian ihkI Malay languages are one 
and the same, with wJiat a]’peais to be a ionii nearer 
to that common ougm '»pokea today iii the islands of 
the Iliauvv Aiclujielago, a part of Indonjisia. The 
devclopnu'ut of IndoiieMan is cIon'Iv connected with 
tlie political struggle iii (his country, winch was crowned 
with siu’cesrt [)\ World-Wide nx'ogiutioii of Indonesia’s 
Jmlepoudence. 

In colonial days, tlie area now callfnl Indonesia 
boHi the name of the X’etheilauds F.a.^t indie.s. d he 
Dutcli Clovernmeut dennal tiiat the vvoixl '’Indonesian” 
truly qualitied anything in this country, insU'ud, (hey 
talked of Javanese, Sumalran, Sim<lauese, MaduusC 
etc.; c\en (he coiiinion language w’liich has now 
devcloi)cd into the ‘'modern Indonesian'’* was then 
called ‘‘Malay” in sfute of its dilleicnccs from the 
language ul the peninsula. 

On October 28, 1928 the Indonesian youth mot m 
a congress in Djakarta and proclaimed its conviction 
that the people ot this Dutch colony wcie in fact one 
nation, wiLli one country and one language, and tliat 
this language was Indonesian. This slatement was at 
tlie same time a demonstration of the unity of all the 
peoples of Indonesia against the Dutch colonial rule 
of that period. 

As from 1926, when the political struggle against 
tlie Dutch became n real threat to the continuation of 
colonial rule, (he Dutch government took such stern 
measures that fieo political expression became extremely 
difficult, if not entirely impossible. Some cuUuval 
avenues were, liowover, left open, and especially tlie 
youth, convinced that the days of colonialism were 
numbei’ed, rallied strongly behind this front. But offi¬ 
cial recognition of the wStatennmt of 1928 came only 
with (ho proclamation of independence and the found¬ 
ing of (he Republic of Indonesia. The com^tatution of 
August 17, 1945, provides that the official language of 
Indonesia is lh(‘ Indonesian language. 

The history of Indone.dan is an interesting one. 
At some much earlier period the language from which 
it originated was the vernacular for a part of the 
archipelago, it was then used as lingua franca for 
commerce and general communication over a much 
wider area, wdiere the potentials of the language were 
not understood, and where it w'as less wcll-knowm; 
recently there has been at one and the same time, 
much research into the original potentials, and a 
conscious “modernization” through the a<.ldition of 
fho.sc technical and other terms necessary to equip it 
for use as the official language of a modern state. 

The Dutch scientists Spat, Van Ophuyigen and 
othens are of the opinion that the Malay language wag 
Arsfc used by the inhabitants of the Malay peninsula, 
the Riauw archipelago, the East Coast of Sumatra and 
the Malay selttlcments in Western Borneo. Other 
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scientists, however, believe that it did not origiimte 
alon^ the borders of the river Batanghari 
in the pl^'nt Residency of Djambi in Sumatra. Here 
'formerly \v^ situated the Kingdom of Malayu. In the 
^v^enth cenWy the Kingdom of Sriwidjaja, centred 
► around Palembl^g, to the South of Djambi, conquered 
that Kingdom, thus beginning to popularize the 
vernacular of the Malayu people in other parts. 

Indonesians who wanted to communicate with 
people originating from different areas in the archi¬ 
pelago also used Malay. And so it came about that not 
only were social conditions and attitudes in Indonesia 
affected by the presence of many foreign people, of 
fon'ign cuilures and foreign religions, but the common 
langUiisre of tlie people of the archipelago was likewise 
affected and enriched by ^‘borrowings'* from other 
tongues In this way, Chinese, Hindu, Arabic, Portu¬ 
guese, English and Dutch—to mention only tiie most 
imiiortant—have all contributed cither with individual 
words or with new w'ays of thinking which produced 
new impressions. 

The movement for the use of the Indonesian 
language^ now had the support of nearly all educated 
IiHlonesians and gained more and more followTrs. 
Soon it became customary to use Indonesian in public 
iiK'etings. 'Hint the Dutch disliked this was apparent 
from articles in tfie Dutch press at that time. For 
example, the Dutch saw ii <lemonstratiori of Indonesian 
iialjonalism in the declaration by the nationalist group 
that Indonesian would b(‘ used instead of Dutch in 
the “general reviews** of the Volksraad (the so-called 
people’s council). Tlie Indonesian press was up to then 
in an unfavourable position compared with the colonial 
Dutch press, which was backed by capitalists with much 
interest in the? continuation of Dutch supremacy in 


v.y 

Indonesia. From this period, however, the indonewan 
press increased in strength Almost daily, and swiftly 
headed for the eminent position it has now obtained/ 

A real boom period for the Indonesian language 
occurred during the Japanese occupation. Having lOUTO 
themselves champions of the Asian cause, they 
banned the Dutch and English languages, which 
they branded “the language of the enemy.** Because 
they could not install the Japanese language in the 
place of those European languages, they had to resort 
to imlonesian, too, like all their predecessors. Local 
vernaculars were prohibited for writing except in the 
case of personal correspondence. That is why we can 
siiy, fJjat tlie Japanese occupation was a period for the 
flowering of Indonesian, However, it shoiiM be noted 
that the Ja}>anese talked about the “marcigo** (the 
Malay language), and the Indonesians about the 
Bahasa Indonesia (tlie ludoneHian language) in refer¬ 
ring t(» one and the same thing. Only close to the 
surrender of Japan did the Japfinese mention 
“lridont\sia-go** as a sop to please the rebellious Indo¬ 
nesians. Japanese efforts to popularize the study of 
Japanese among Indonesians were not popular, and 
moreover were handicapped by the difiQculty of a script, 
thougJi some Indonesians did acquire a knowledge of 
Slacken Japanese. 

Now that tlie political status of Indonesia has 
become settled in the Unitarian Republic of Indonesia, 
it goes witli6ut saying that the Indonesian language 
has a better future secured. The language has grown 
in importance and has become more and more com¬ 
plete, enriched by words originating from the other 
languages of the archipelago (Javanese, Sundanese, 
elc.) and from the languages of all the other people 
who have left their mark on this countiy. 
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It is a fact that the Indonesian language at 
‘present still lacks many terms, particularly for techni¬ 
cal purposes. This is one of the reasons why it is 
fiometiines easier to use western languages when deal¬ 
ing with tcciinical subjects, but we are convinced that 
before long our language too will become a language 
suited to express all the needs of modern life. 

Indonesian is very receptive, and, althou^, 
etymologically speaking, it is still in an early formative 
stage, it has certain useful qualities. Amongst these arc 
the facilities of Indonesian lor expressing human 
reaction.^, feelings, and states of mind, which often 
present traiislalors with marked diiiicultics when tran¬ 
slating ink) Eiit>lisli for instance. Because the devc- 
lopniont of ludoiicsia requires much technological 
advance, it is certain that technical terms will be 
readily incorporated in the language of the people; 
therefore, posaessing already a certain richness in 
dealing with the problems of human psychology, we 
feel justified in predicting that Indonesian in future 
will become a language rich in all the requirements of 
a people .—Indonesian Nc'm Bulletin, April 7, 1951. 

A New Library for New Readers In India 

A public library of a new kind -especially designed 
to meet the needs of readers using books for the first lime 
in their adult lives—is to be opened eaily this year in 
the city of Delhi, India. The institution is the result of 
an agreement between the Government of India and 
Uncseo, providing for a pilot project to show how public 
library services can effectively support literacy and adult- 
education campaigns. 

The library is to be housed in a crowded part of the 
city, in a building with ample room for book set vices and 
educational meetings, and a spacious court for outside 
reading during the summer. The services will stress the 
needs of adults just learning to read, taking over where 
the current literacy campaigns of the Indian Government 
leave off. Adult readers, ncwly-literate, will be helped to 
improve their efforts in seif-education. 

Model for the Future 

During the first year, the library will as8emblf3 a 
collection of about 10,000 books, plus periodicals, pamph¬ 
lets, maps and pictures. Most of the material will be in 
Hindi and Urdu but some books in English, parrticularly 
reference books, will be provided. There also will be 


Hindi—one estimate is 2,000—which are suitable for ihe 
general reader with some formal education, have beenj 
published in the last five years. But the e is a great 
shortage of easy-to-read books for adults ai^d appropriete 
publications for children. Jamia Mihia hej published 250 
sixlcen-pagc pamphlets for newly-lileraie adults, and 
prepared 200 additional manuscripts in the local languages. 
But the stock of all but fifty of tl^^ published manuscripts 
was destroyed by a fire, and pufilibhers are unwilling to 
reprint the old pamphlets or publish the new ones at a 
price the average man can afford. An effort will be made 
to solve this problem, and ways of stimulating ^hc pro¬ 
duction of casy-io-rcad adult books and publications for 
young people in Hindi and IJidu will be studied by the 
librarians of the new institution. 

By the terms of the agreement between Unesco and 
the Government of India, Unesco is contributing a fellow¬ 
ship for study abroad to the Indian librarian who will be 
permanent director of the pilot project. Unesco will also 
pay the salaiy of a temporary foieign director to carry out 
the organizational activity, and will i)fovide technical 
advice and funds for publicity. In addition, Unesco will 
purchase an audio-visual libiary van for ihr project and 
pay the salaiy of the permanent director during 1951. A 
second fellowship may also be contributed for a children’si 
librarian, and it is proposed to ask future Unesco Gencial 
Conferences to continue the financial assistance. 

PioNLLu Venture 

'Jdie Governniciil ol India is contributing 150,000 
Rupees (S;;31,175) and use of the building provided by the 
inunicipalily of the city of Delhi for the cstablishmeni and 
operation of the project. The agreement also provides for 
a further annual grant of 25,000 Rupees (55,196) contri¬ 
buted by the city of Delhi. 

Staff members of the library, who arc granted fellow¬ 
ships, will prepare themselves for their work by studying 
public library methods in other countries, and on their 
return will work with the teraix>rary foieign director in, 
dissembling the iiook collection and organizing the servicea 
of the project. While these services will emphasize prima¬ 
rily the needs of persons just learning to read, who with¬ 
out practice might slide back into illiteracy, they will also 
take care of more advanced readers. The pilot project, 
in addition to being a pioneer venture in a special field, 
will be develocLcd to lit local educational needs of all 
kinds .—Unesco Courier. 


services for children and young people. 

Books are to be lent free for borne use, and advisers 
will help the borrowers, particularly those who have just 
learned to read, to plan appropriale courses of reading. 
Reading interest is to be stimulated through film show¬ 
ings, discussions, publication of reading lists, gramophone 
record concerts, exhibitions and story-hours for children. 

Unesco’s interest in the library extends far beyond 
Delhi, for the project is intended not only as an end irV 
itself but as a demonstration of what can be done. When, 
the project proves its usefulness, other cities in India and 
in other parts of Asia will be encouraged to use it as a 
model. 

The Delhi library programme will be integrated with 
the work of local organizations in the fields of fundamen¬ 
tal and adult education, especially with that of the Delhi 
Education Board and Jamia Millia, a Muslim voluntary 
organization. The former now operates seven adult educa¬ 
tion centres and sixteen literacy centres, and plans to 
add nineteen more centres to its present network. Jamia 
Millia operates five centres in Delhi. 

One of the critical problems in developing the project 
irill be the provision of publications. Many books in 


World’s Tiniest Plant is Leafless Parasite 

Science Service of Washington sunmitiriscs 
the following new^s from the Nature oj! 
liOndon : 

London, April.—The tiniest plant of its class in the 
world is now yielding up its life’s secrets to scientists. It 
is a ledfloss parasite, a distant relative of mistletoe, and 
its small size is indicated by its name . . . Arceuthobiurn 
minutissimuin Hook. f. 

Found only in the high Himahtyas, the plant often ia 
less I ban a fifth of an inch in length. Its flowers are 
greenish in color. Scientists cannot yet tell whether the 
same individual is normally both male and female, as in 
most flowering plants. They will have to wait until the 
seeds arc allowed to germinate on fresh and previously 
unaUackod pine stems. 

Dr. R. M, Datta of Jute Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute, West Bengal, India is investigating the characteristic 
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Prospects for the Coming Election 

The elections for the Parliament and the State 
Legislatures are coming near. The conlcst will be as 
between the Congress and a whole host of opposition 
groups, of which tlierc are no loss than fourteen odd 
in West Bengal alone. There is schism within the 
Congress, both open and furtive. There arc elements 
within the main body of the Congress itself, that are 
gc'tting restive due to their confidence in leadership 
being increasingly lowered. 

Apart from the splinter groups, which up till now 
have not been able to form offc'ctive opposition 
coaliliotis, there are the Hindu Muhaaabha, the Socialist 
Party and the Krishak-Mazdoor-Praja Party led by 
Acharya Kripalani. The *so-can(xi Progressive Group 
and the Leftist parties are oven now negotiating with 
all and sundry to form election combines in order to 
conduct an effective (campaign against the Congress. 
They have had some petty succesises in District and 
Local Board elections, mainly due to the action of 
recalcitrant local elements tliat are dissatisfied with tho 
arbitrary an-d high-handed methods of the Congress. 

The Socialist Party has issued an election mani¬ 
festo, the substance of which is printed elsewhere in 
the editorials of this issue. Ac'harya Kripalani 
is touring the country on behalf of his party and the 
K.-M.-P. party has also issued a manifesto. Acharya 
Kripalani^s speeches have been mainly directed against 
the Congress, in and out of office. 

Dr. Shyamapraead Mookojji^s campaign is also 
directed against the Congress. His main plank is the 
question of appeasement of Pakistan. Hindu Maha- 
sabha loaders are not much in evidence. The Com¬ 
munist party has come out in the open and is carrying 
out its propaganda throughout the country through a 
highly-skilled dis*8emination of news, views, propaganda 
articles and cartoons by the channel of its personnel 
that baa infiltrated into almost eveiy newspaper in 


India. The Party Politburo does not seem to have 
received any definite instructions as yet from Moscow- 

The rest of tho contestants, whom we have 
termed ‘splinter groups/ have only localized influence 
and significance. In some provinces, like the State of 
West Bengal, they have as yet only considerable 
nuisance value, and whore their influence is manifest, 
there will be a very considerable chance of violence 
and disruptive activities during the elections. None 
of these parties have any All-India significance, but 
if the proposed coalitions materialise then there is 
some likelihood of their affecting the Parliamentary 
elections to some appreciable extent. 

All the.se parties, the major groups and the 
splinters are actively canvassing the support of dis¬ 
affected Congressmen, the Ilavc-nots or Have-littles 
within the party in power, as also the few genuine 
Congresvsmon who have stood aloof, with distressed 
minds, as silent spectators of the acts of perfidy against 
the nation being perpetrated by the dishonest ones iu 
tho Congress. Indeed the main strength of disruption 
lies in the corruption and malfeasance that is rife 
within the Congress, the administration as well as the 
body-politic. Honest men there are galore, inside the 
Congress, but they are powerlowss and are chewing the 
bitter curds of frustration in sihmt despair. 

The Congress has issued an Election Manifesto, and 
the Congress Government has had a Five-Year Plan 
prepared in draft, a few copies of which have been cir¬ 
culated with discietion, so that there might be as little 
considered criticism and as much of empty fanfare as 
possible. And the A.I.C.C. has capped the Congress 
Manifesto with a bombastic proclamation, which iu 
substance means that the A.I.C.C. is willing to 
accept and nominate for election “good mon’^ from 
outside the Congress, provided the said “good men’* are 
such congenital morons as to be willing to sell tihdr 
very souls to that assemblage of pompous mtcUb* 
crities and dumb nonentities who sit together in llis 
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A.LC.C. with the notorieties that have reduced the 
once noble edifice of the Congress to a vcrilable 
Augean Stable 1 Wc shall consider all the manifestos 
in due course. But before that let us confess to a 
mind charged with dismal forebpdings. Unless a 
miracle happens, we do not see how chaos can be 
averted in the elections and its aftermath. 

The makers of the Constitution and the members 
of the Constituent Assembly have made an appalling 
mess of their jobs, and the High Courts—or at le^ 
some prominent judgesj^have comph'tcd the disaster! 
Today the Four Fieixiuinjr—indeed a hundred times 
four—are for tliose criminals who wage war against 
the nation and the social structure. Honest men arc 
at the mercy of the corrupt ones who have filled the 
administration with their minions. The case of the 
Satyagrahis of Manbhum in Bihar is so shameful as 
to force us to hold down our heads. We know 
Pandit Nehru or Babu Rajendraprasad have no time 
to cogitate on the prostitution of justice in corrupt 
governments, but what has happened to President Puru- 
shoUamdas Tandons principles ? In the Manifesto 
itself, the issue of linguistic readjiustrnent between 
Bihar and West Bengal has been evaded in a fashion 
that is not only cowardly but flagrantly dishonest 
as well. 

The crying need in the Congress, both Official and 
National, is a purge of corruption. Corruption has 
permeated into the very vitals of it, right from the 
top to the bottom. Ministries, administrative services, 
the Working Committee, the A.I.C.C. all need to 
•be rid of those vile elements. 7"he Public Si'rviccs 
CommissioTis have been reduced to jraudulent jarces, 
nepotismt and f<^vountism is rije everywhere. So until 
such time as we see a determined move on the parts 
of the Congress Governments and the Congress body- 
politic, we shall Uke the Congress Manifesto in the 
aame light as a prospectus of a shady company 
promoter. If the ricketiy Congress of Nelixu, Tandon 
and their satellites and sycophants is to be re¬ 
constructed, then let them implement their declara¬ 
tions of faith into actual deeds. We are unable 
to gather any inspiration from the Manifesto as it 
stands, but we have substantially reproduced it infra, 
for record and for the judgment of our readers, whom 
we request to judge for themselves as to whether any 
of the noble sentiments, pious wislies and plans for the 
coming of the millenium contained therein, are ever 
likely to materialize unless the entire structure of the 
Congress, political and administrative, be dcloused, 
disinfected and rebuilt from the very foundations. 

The Manifesto of the Praja Party, at the very 
first flight, betrays a bewildering lack of consistency 
and weakness in its treatment of the most vital pro- 
bdemfli of the day. Two of the most burning problemSi 


viz,, nationalisation of industries and aboJ^tAOn of 
zemindary have been practically evaded Both these 
points show confused thinking. The , third point of 
vital importance, viz,, the formation -bf linguistic pro¬ 
vinces have been completely ignored. An air of Marx¬ 
ism has been injected in the manifesto, but a Marxist 
stand on the burning problems of industries and land 
has been avoided. Undue disparity between the lowest 
and highesi income groups is admitted, •but the 
framers of the manifesto have remained coiftent only 
with a barren appeal to the good wishes of the people, 
knowing fully w’cll that wishes of the people, unaided 
by estate power, means little. In their urge to support 
democracy, they have laid ernphaiis on small units 
and greater decentralisation, but have totally ignored 
the defects of this step as revealed in the working 
of the Panchayat system in the UJP. Desire to strike 
a balance between a strong Centre and a thorough 
docentralivSition has been expressed, but the golden 
mean has been left undiscovered. Decentralisation of 
industries has also been emphatically spoken of, but 
the exact structure that will bring about a synthesis 
of both big and small industries is missed. Too much 
trust has been laid on co-operation with Pakistan,- 
about tlio fruitfulness of which most people have 
much doubt. Foi'eign policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment has been supported. Nationalization of major 
industries has been oppo.sed by singularly muddle- 
headed arguments. The real objective, seems to be to 
give sop to the rapacious Labour-Caucus that is a 
pa?t of the Party. Heaven help the Nation if they 
come into power I 

Tlie ^Socialist Party Manifesto is more bold and 
definite, but inexperience, woeful disregard for realities, 
fanaticism and finally frustration is writ large all over 
it. Tlie Land policy aims at vcitimisation of all 
middle-class tenant farmers as well as large land¬ 
holders—for unless there is. victimisation of the 
bourgeoisie how can Marxian fanaticism be satiated? 
We for ourselves, neither possess land nor do we hold 
any brief for landlords but we consider forcible 
acquisition of anyone^s property without compensation 
to be against all civilized moral codes. The other 
projects regarding land, industry, etc., seem to be 
permeated with an atmosphere of unreality. 

Caution is the watchword of the much vaunted 
Five-Year Plan. Perhaps that is born out of the hard 
realities of the last four years' experiences. There is 
no bold display of imagination, neither is tlicre any 
evidence that the Planning Commission has ventured 
beyond the secretarial dossiers of the development 
departments of the Central Government, We had only 
a cursory glance through the draft f>lan—for obvious 
reasons—but it seems to be a rather expensive plan 
for going bankrupt slowly in five yesiit 


I I 
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The Plan has been presented by the Commission 
as A Draft Outline. “Planning in a democratic State,” 
the Commission, “is a social process in which, in 
part, ever^^ citizen should have the opportunity 
jj^articipatc. To set the pattern of future develop- 
mont is a task of such magntiude and significance 
tliat it shouy embody the best thought of the country 
and reflect as fully as possible the impact of public 
opinion and thp needs of the community.” The Draft 
is “intended to be a document for the widest possible 
disfussion” ay\d therejore circiihtion has been 

Ti ''fnetrd as far as possible \ 

The distribution of exp^^nditure in the first part 
of the Five-Year Plan, which has been worked out 
ui detail, is shown by broad categories: 

First Perl of tlie National Plan, 1951-52 to 1955-56 

(Rs. Lakhs) 

Central Part* A" Part'B* Part*C' Total 
Government States States States 
Ajrriculiure and 
Riiral Dovelop- 


mmr. 

Iiiifialion and 

18.04 

127.47 

37.93 

8.26 

191.70 

PoniT 

17.'i.90 

101.60 

79.91 

2.85 

450.26 

Tan^port and 
(’.Oi'irnvnlra'ion*^ 

800.^0 

56.47 

16..37 

5.67 

388.20 

jndup-trv 

7.8.38 

18.04 

7.10 

47 

100.99 

S:»ch»] S^rvices 

54.24 

160.25 

28.70 

10.89 

2.54.08 

Kf huhdiialion 

70.00 




79.00 

Miscellaneous 

21.76 

5.79 

1.00 

— 

28.54 

Total: 

734.00 

559.63 

171.00 

28.15 

"1492777 


(Figures in Thousands) 
Food Jute Cotton Oib Sugar 
(tons) (400 lbs. (392 seeds (Gur 


Awam 

311 

bales). 
440 

lbs. 

(tons) 

tons) 

Bihar 

879 

390 


8.5 

50 

Bombay 

367 

— 

168 

63.0 

84 

Ma(!h\a Pradesh 

347 

— 

128 

27.0 


Madras 

a34 


218 

142.0 

78 

Or).««sn 

295 

200 

_ 


_ 

Punjab 

650 

— 

79 

— 

57 

T'ltar Pradesh 

800 

330 

46 

61.0 

410 

West Bengal 

797 

700 


_ 

11 

Hyderabad 

6.33 


88 

49.0 


Madhya Bharat 

300 

— 

91 

9.5 

_ 

Mysore 

159 

-- 

75 


1 - 

P.f P.S.U. 

249 


56 

— 


Rajasthan 

86 

_ ^ 

75 

.__ 


Saniashtra 

94 


159 

15.0 

_ 

1rnvancore-Cochin 

141 

. . 



.iM 

Other States 

260 

— 

17 


_ — 

Total: 

7202 * 

2060 

1200 

375.0 

690 


(Rupees crores) 

Pan St4U€s 

Assam 12.5 

Bihar .. 55.7 

Bombay .. 120.4 

Madhya Pradesh .. .. 43.7 

Madras .. 137.0 

Orissa .. .. 15.0 

Punjab .. 15.5 

Uttar Piradesh * .. 91.1 

West Bengal .. 68.8 




Part V Statu 


Hyderabad 

40.5 

Madhya Bharat 

22.8 

Mysore 

36.6 

P.E.P.S.U. 

8.3 

Rajasthan 

15.2 

Saurashtxa 

21.5 

1‘ravancorc-Cochin 

26.1 


171.0 

Pari 'C States 


Ajmer 

1.61 

Bhopal 

.. 3.67 

Bila^ur 

0.42 

Coorg 

0.53 

Delhi 

6.02 

Himachal Pradesh 

4.48 

Kntch 

2.68 

Manipur 

1.00 

Tripura 

l.SO 

Vindhya Prodesh 

6.24 


28.15 

EsTtMm: or Intituxal Resources 

FOB TH« Plan 


(Rupees 


crores) 

Centre 


Surplus on Revenue Account 

130 


2. Rorouitos normally set apart in the Revenue 

Areoimt for development expenditure under 
civil aviation broadcasting, education, etc., 
for grants to States for GMF and develop¬ 
ment, for rehabilitation of displaced per¬ 
sons, etc. •. .. .. • • 118 

3. Resources available from Capital Account 
for development: 

(a) public loans .. . • 85 

(b) small savings and unfunded debt 260 

(c) others .. .. 78 

4. Resonrrf'*^ available for railway development 30 

5. Total Resources available to the Centre 641 

6. Assistance to Statr*^ assumed in the pre¬ 
paration of their Plans 211 

7. Resoiiree.s available for the development 

expondiUirc of the Centre .. .• 430 

States 

8. Surplus on Revenue Account .. 9^ 

9. Resources normally set apart in the Revenue 

Aceount, tor schemes of expansion under 
social scrv'jees, agriculture, irrigation, elec¬ 
tricity. roads, etc. .. *• 275 

10. Resources available from Capital Account 
for development: 

(a) public loans .• 79 

(b) others ... . • / * 46 

11. Assistance from the Centre assumed in the 

preparation of ^he Plans of States 211 

12. Resources available for the development 

expenditure of the States .. ** 601 

The surplus of Rs, 81 crores on revenue account 
in the States over five years is to be secured by raising 
additional resources of the order of Rs. 213 crores. 
There will still be a gap of Rs. 372 crores over five 
years in the first part of the plan. 

The Congress Manifesto 

The following is the substance of the draft electM 
manifesto : 
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The achievement of independence and the establish¬ 
ment of the Indian Republic concluded one phase of the 
Imiian peoples struggle for emancipation. 

It was the high privilege of the Congress to serve the 
cause of the country and of the masses of our people and 
lead them to success. The Father of the Nation told ua 
to value the moral and ethical basis of national life and 
made this the condition of political action. He empha¬ 
sised that means were as important as ends and the meana 
We adopt ultimately shape the end which follow. 

Even during our siruggle for independence, its content 
was not merely political freedom, but also the freedom oIE 
the masses from expluiiaiion and want. The provision of 
basic material needs of food, clothing and shelter as the 
first essential, to be followed by the provision for cultural 
growth. 

The last Great War put an end in many ways to the 
old world that we knew and posed entirely new problems; 
the partition of India left a bitter legacy behind. Our 
civil and military services had to be organised afresh and 
the very large foreign element in them replaced by Indians. 
India’s relations with her neighbour country, Pakistan, 
have, in spite of our best efforts, continued to be abnormal 
and have raised and are still raising difficult problems. 

Because of the multitude and complexity of the pro¬ 
blems, the country has had to face since the achievement 
of independence, our economic progress has not been/ 
satisfactory. Millions in the country still lack sufficiency 
of food, clothing and shelter. The objectives of the Con¬ 
gress, which have been embodied in the Constitution ini 
India, still remain, in a large measure, unrealised. The 
time has come for our struggle for emancipation to enter 
into its second phase of realising those objectives, without 
which political freedom can have little meaning for most 
of us. Economic progress must, therefore, be given first 
priority, subject only to the maintenance of the freedom 
and integrity of the country. 

The key to the character of the future economic and 
social organisation of the country and its motive power 
is provided in the Congress constitution, which has as ita| 
objective the establishment in India, by peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means, of a co-operative commonw^ealth based oq 
equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social 
rights, and aiming at world peace and fellowship. 

Thus the objective as well as the method is one ot 
co operation and the avoidance, as far as possible, of com¬ 
petition and conflict. This conception of social organisa¬ 
tion inevitably leads to the secular State in which every 
individual has equal rights and opportunities, and the re¬ 
moval of barriers which may divide the people into oppo¬ 
sing groups on the basis of religion, caste, class or region. 

The application of this principle in the national sphere 
would lead to social progress and peace and would streng¬ 
then the nation. Its extension to the international sphere 
leads to an indepe.ndent foreign policy basing itself on the 
^^'^gtion of world peace. 

blttcna of progrcM of the country with limited resources, such 
8 at present depends on the most effective ntilisa- 


tion of such resources for the various aspects of national 
life and activity. The Congress welcomes, therefore, the 
functioning of the Planning Commission and considers that 
the method of planned development is essential for progress 
and must be continued. 

But such planning, in order to be effective, mustliave 
full support and co-operation from the public. Planning 
must include and might not bo held up by some backward 
eector. 

In India today, stress must inevitably be kid on the 
progress of the rural areas and the people, wh^ live there. 

The first and vital step has been or is being taken to 
free the land from the burden of old and out-of-date agra* 
rian systems of tenure. The abolition, of zamindari, jagir- 
dari and the like must be rapidly completed. 

Small and uneconomic holdings are not the way of rapid 
advance in agricultural production. The line of advance 
should, therefore, be co-operative farming with the object 
of making the whole or a substantial part of a village, a 
unit of co-operative management. 

Tlie conditions of agricultural labour should be im¬ 
proved, especially, in the lower wage pocket. Opportuni¬ 
ties for work and employment in small-scale and cottage 
industries should be afforded to them. They should bo 
given preference in allolmcnl of land to newly-reclaimed 
areas, which should be worked on co-operative lines. 

The preservation of milch and draught cattle and up¬ 
grading of cattle breeds are important for increasing the 
supply of milk and improvement of agriculture. Increasing 
attention will have to be paid to this. 

The burden on the land of too many people subsisting 
on it has to be reduced by the diversion of part of thief 
population to other vocations. Some of these can be 
absorbed in large industries but, in the main, scope for 
absorption will come through small-scale and cottage 
industries. 

It is not possible to pursue a policy of iaissez-faire* 
in industry. This has been rejected in most countries and 
is peculiarly unsuited to present-day conditions in India. 
It is incompatible with any planning. It has long been 
the Congress policy that basic industries should be owned 
or con I rolled by the Slate. This policy should and must 
be progressively given effect to. 

A large field for private enterprise is, however, left 
over. Thus, our economy will have a public sector as well 
as a private sector. But the private sector must accept 
the objectives of the national plan and fit into it. 

The progressive extension of the public sector in the 
field of what is now the private sector must depend on' 
various factors, including the results achieved, the re¬ 
sources available and the capacity of the country at the 
moment. The test should always be what serves the social 
ends in view. 

No vested interest or inherited privilege should be 
allowed to come in the way of the country's economid j 
progress, nor should we allow oursclws to be distracted 
by slogans and doctrines which sound attractive hot which 
might lead to a worsening of the condition of our people. 

^ The general objective of economic progress has to be 
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translated into concrete programme in close relation to the 
needs of the people and the available means and resources. 
•The first consideration must always be to avoid a break-* 
cfown of any point in respect of whatever is essential for 
* the life of the community. 

* This necessitates a system of controlled distribution 
in regard to commodities which are in short supply. It 
is also ot the highest importance to keep prices from 
rising and to endeavour to reduce them. Many of our 
difficulties to-day are due to a high and rising price-level, 
and economic development has been seriously hampered 
because of this* # 

Therefore^ it is of essential importance to follow 
firmly a price policy aiming at first, a prevention of a 
further rise, and secondly, to reduce present structure of 
relative prices as between agricultural commodities ‘inter 
se,’ and between them and manufactured articles. 

If prices have to be held and reduced, some measure 
of controlled distribution becomes essential. In the 
matter of food^ the fate of millions of people is bound up 
with the presence of a nation-wide system of controls. 
But for these controls, the threat of famine might have 
materialised in different parts of the country. 

We must endeavour to create conditions of relative 
abundance of articles which ore necessary for the masses. 
As this happens, these controls can be progressively dis¬ 
pensed with. 

But till we have an adequate supply, we must co¬ 
operate to make the controls function more effectively. 
Hesitancy and opposition to controls themselves produce 
weakness in their working. It is true that controls have 
Jed to corruption. The way to deal with this is to make 
the controls effective and to improve their administration. 

Considerable progress has been made in the develop¬ 
ment of scienlific research and Uie application of science 
to industry. This must be continued and adequate provi¬ 
sion made for technical education. 

Top priority has been given and must continue to be 
given to river valley schemes which are basic for the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture and power supply. 

In regard to heavy industry, priority should be given 
to those industries which arc considered of basic import¬ 
ance, such as steely heavy chemicals, fertilisers and machine 
tools. 

Any all-round development of the country on a signi¬ 
ficant scale must strain its resources to the utmost neces¬ 
sitating the need for puch larger savings on the part of 
the community. In order to build a better future we must 
be prepared to suffer hardships at present. 

The achievement of economic equality and social jus¬ 
tice must proceed side by side with economic progress. 
The post-war shift in relative prices has, to some extent, 
rectified the disparity between the rural and the urban 
sectors. 

Direction pf public expenditure in the interest of 
social welfare and the imposition of estate duties in suc¬ 
cession should be fully availed of as a means for the 
removal of inequalities. The tax structure should be 


examined and other methods explored tot bringing nbonl 
a reasonable relationship between the minimuitt and tbe^ 
maximum incomes, both in the private and the publiq 
sector, in keeping with Uie economic conditions ol the 
country. 

Inequalities have been accentuated during recent yearg 
largely in consequence of illegitimate gains from black** 
marketing^ tax evasion, certain forms of speculation and 
other anti-social activities. To give immediate relief to 
the people tuid to promote social justice, these evib should 
be curbed with a strong hand. 

The concern of the Slate for safeguarding the rights 
and interests of labour has expressed itself in several 
advanced measures of legislation. There is, however, much, 
room for improving the implementation of these laws. 
]lou.^ing for workers is of great importance and should be 
encouraged by the State to the best of its ability and ro- 
suurcrs in co-operation with tlie employers and the workers. 

A rise in the standard of living of the workers is not 
only desirable in itself, but leads to greater productivity. 
The ‘per capita’ productivity in India, when compared to 
some other countries, is low. This may be due to a 
variety of causes which must be investigated. It must 
be borne in mind^ however, that without higher pro* 
ductivity, the interests of the nation as well as of the 
workers must suffer. 

The machinery and procedure relating to arbitration 
and adjudication of disputes should be so improved aa 
to secure fair settlements, based on the principle of 
social justice and with the least expenditure of time and 
money. Legal technicalities, formalities and appe^ 
should he reduced to the minimum. 

Considerable improvement has been made in, our rail¬ 
way services. The Chitiaranjan Locomotive Works have 
been established as a State enterprise for the production 
of locomotives. The Hindusthan Aircraft Limited are 
also producing railway wagons. The objective is to move 
towards self-sufficiency. Progress is being made in this 
direction, though it will necessarily take time. Continuoua 
attempt has to be made to bring about further improvo- 
meuts in administration and for the convenience of passen¬ 
gers, more especially those travelling in the lower classes. 

In some States^ transport services have beei^ nation¬ 
alised resulting in greater efficiency and convenience to 
the public. This policy should be conlinued. 

The public services and methods of recruilmont have 
to be conditioned and adapted for the purposes of the 
national plan. Special training should be given, where 
necessary for the purposes of the nationalised or public 
sector of our economy. It is essentia] that high moral 
standards should be maintained in our public work; and 
while good work should receive commendation, bad work 
should be condemned. An effective machinery for thia 
should be devised. 

There has been, frequent reference to corruption and 
there is little doubt that various forms of corruption exist 
as social evils to-day. Efvery effort must be made to put 
an end to this evil and some form of summary «meth!Qd 
must be devised to deal with such cases. At present^ the 
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real difficulty in dealing with these matters is due to the 
, dilnloriness of procedure in departmental inquiries and 
judicial proceedings in the law-courts, and the standard 
of pfoof required, which often leads to the guilty escaping 
punishment. 

The importance of education and public health is well 
' recognised and yet, no marked advance can be made in 
them w.) long as our resources are limiicd. At the same 
time, it is necessary to direct education in the right 
channels and remo\e many of the evils from which it 
suffers today. Ediieaiion should he looked upon as 
something which train*? the intellect and builds the charac¬ 
ter of ihr sludt nt, and not merely as a means for employ¬ 
ment, What Ihc m'Tit g^meralion will be, depends upon 
the education given now and the importance of lh‘'s can¬ 
not, lluTofore, be exaggerated. Our ‘^y^tem of education 
should nor he divorced from the productive aspect and 
other needs of the community, hut should be related lo 
and be rondiieive to their ^ul^l^TIcn^ The princijdes of 
basic edueafion. learning tliioiigh a craft, sliould be 
utilised 10 ibe largest possible extent. Even in general 
cdueaHon, ftoine form of manual work should form an 
essential part of the rurrinilum, without wliieli degrees 
or diplomns should not be iriven. An essential part of 
education should he an appreciation of and devotion to 
truth and beauty in their various forms. 

In regard lo public health, oonsidcruble progress has 
been made in the control of epidemic diseases and provi¬ 
sion of improved water supply and general sanitation. 

The Constitution has laid a special duly on the 
Government to bring about the economic and cultural 
advancement of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and other 
backward classes. Both the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments have given partiniJar attention to this important 
njalter. Tlie Congress, under Gandhiji’s lead, has alw'ays 
made this social uplift of the backward classes as one of 
its prineipTl planks and has laboured to this end with 
considerable success. This work must continue until 
these classes enjoy the same economic and educational 
opportunities and advantages as others. Jn particular, 
the trihnl people have to bo helped to develop according 
to their own penius. 

Owing to certain historical and administrative neces¬ 
sities of the momentj certain States in India were classi¬ 
fied as Part B, and Part C. Slates. Tliis classification 
wqa tran.siiionaJ and cannot be considered to be permanent. 

It has to be remembered that certain parts of India have 
developed differently during past years. Certain border 
areas, as well as certain areas inhabited by Tribal people, 
require special treatment. The general policy in regard 
to Paris B and C. States should be to speed up the removal 
of differentia] treatment as rapidly as possible. 

One of the major problems before us during the last 
four years which has demanded and must continue lo 
demand priority and full attention, is that of the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the displaced persons from Pakistan. According 
to ihe^ figures of the last census, 49 lakhs came from 
Western Pakistan and about 26 lakhs from Eastern Paki^ 


tan. Of those coming from Western Pakistan^ about 30 
lakhs came from rural areas. Rural displaced persona 
connected wdfh Western Punjab, who owned land or bad, 
bct*n carrying on cultivation there, have been settled on 
land except those who preferred urban occupations. These* 
laiier number about 5 lakhs. Of the urban people from 
Wvslvin Paki!^tan, it is estimated that 13,17,000 have beeul 
rehahijitated in some way or other, by finding gainful em¬ 
ployment in Government or ojIkt services or by being 
given special training in production at various ^training 
cenfres. Of the remaining, about 2 lakhs of ur^an dis- 
^ possed persons did not require or ask for Co^irnment 
assistance. 

The problem of displaced persons from Eastern! 
Pakisl.'in became serious early in 1950 and rehabilitation 
sclieinci> were drawn up. The position was rather fluid, 
as large numbers of migrants returned to their homes. Of 
the 26 lakhs that remained, a little over half, 13.50 lakhs 
have been reliahilitaled. 

Dining the last few weeks, a new problem has arisen 
in West Bengal, win re a rontimious stream of migrant 9 
from Eastern Pakistan is flowing in. 

By the end of tlie current financial year^ the Central 
C(»veinment will have to spend uboul Rs. h\0 crores on 
relief and rehabilitation of displaced jirrsims from Western 
and Eastern Pakistan. In addition, about 56 lakhs of 
acres of evacuee ami oilier land have been given to them 
and about 3,56,000 urban houses, shops and industrial pre¬ 
mises have been provided. Of these, 86,000 were new 
houses constructed by Government. 

The question, of properties left by displaced persona 
in Pakislan have remained unsettled^ in spite of repeated 
effort of (’fovernment. This is a vital matter affecting 
million.s of people, wdiich should be settled as early aa 
possible. 

As India is a secular State, every citizen has the same 
duties, rights, privileges and obligations as any other. Ho 
has full freedom to profess and practise his religion. It 
is the particular duty of the State to protect these righta 
of an minority communities in the country and to give 
them full opportiinilies for development, so that they 
irii»ht play thrir part in the economy and public life of the 
coimtry. 

The women of India in the past, and espexially in the 
struggle for the country’s freedom, have played a notable 
part and distinguished themficlvcs ia many ways. They 
suffer, however, from a number of social and other dis¬ 
abilities. It is important that these disabilities should be 
removed, so that they may take their full part in the 
economy and social progress of the country. 

Demand for a re-distribution of provinces on a lin¬ 
guistic basis bos been persistently made in the south and 
west of India. The Congress expressed itself in favour 
of linguistic provinces many years ago. A decision on 
this question ultimately depends upon the wishes of the 
people concerned. While linguistic reasons have undoubt¬ 
edly a certain cultural and other importance^ there are 
other facts also» such os. economic, adsdniitrative and 
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financial ivliich have to be taken into conaideration. 
Where such a demand represents the agreed views of the 
people concerned, necessary steps prescribed by the 
Cunsiiiulion, including the appointment of a Boundary 
Coiiiniission, should be taken, 

* In regard to foreign policy, India has pursued inde¬ 
pendent line in her own national interest and in the 
inleiesl of ^orld peace, and has sought to maintain friendly 
relations with all countries. This has been a positive 
policy, and, though sometimes criticised by others^ has been, 
\inJicat<;d by subsequent developments. 

Certain small foreign establishments continue ii^ ^ 
India, llie Congress has declared that these must revert 
to Itulid, and our policy must be so aimed as to bring this 
about by peaceful means, 

India's policy wilh our neighbour countries has been 
very friendly. We have wdeoincd the recent develop¬ 
ments in Nepal. Unfortunately, we cannot say this in, 
regard to Pakistan with which our relations have been 
full of difficulty. We have repeatedly endeavoured to 
find a solution of the many isstns on which we are at 
variance^ but without suc(ess. The chief among these 
issues is that of Kashmir. In spire of the aggression of 
i^akistaii and the conlinuous prosocalive propaganda there, 
we have endeavoured to find a peaceful settlement inj 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Jamiim and 
Kashmir Slate. That policy holds and we cannot permit 
the Kashmir State to be disposed of in any other way. 

The KM.P. Manifesto 

The following is the substance (T the Krishak-Mazdoor- 
Piaja Pmty: 

It is easy to lay down certain general principles of 
social and economic reconstruction by which a political 
parly may promise to Jay the foundations of a new social 
order. Every parly manifesto contains some excellent prin¬ 
ciples to which no piogressive school of thought can lake 
exception. Wo know, huweviir, to our cost that the great 
aims enunciated in Congress manifestoes or in the direc¬ 
tive principles of the Indian Coustitutiuu have little value 
because there arc no corresponding plans and policies to 
give effect to them. Above all, the adniinistralive machi¬ 
nery, as it is today, cannot be depended upon for the 
effeciivc implementation ol any plans. Its members have 
to deal wilh problems unknown to them belore and in a 
spirit they never cultivated under foreign rule. As it ia 
constituted today the administration lacks efficiency, inte¬ 
grity, and a spirit of service. 

The constitution of our party lays down as our objec¬ 
tive the establishment of a castclcss and classless society 
free from political, economic and social exploitation. But 
here we propose to lay down our immediate programme of 
work. Our first task will be to overhaul the administra¬ 
tive machinery so that the services instead of acting as 
masters of the people act as their helpers anl servants. 
The task is urgent because in the complicated economy of 
today, even the {nime necessaries of mere existence cannot 
kc obiained except through a dean and efficient adminii- 


tration. Till a few years ago the State apparatus touched 
an ordinary citizen s life occasionally and at a few point# * 
only. Today, for a variety of reasons, the sphere o^ad- 
minisiralive regulation and interference has widened enoii* 
mously. A corrupt and inefficient administration under the 
circumstances is bound to harm the country and lower 
public morale. It shall, tlicrctfore, be our endeavour to 
reform the services. We shall also examine to what extent 
and in what direction it is necessary and possible to reduce 
the scope of controls and of adininislrative interference in 
the citizen’s life and work. In s*)me spheres it may be 
desiiablc for the Slate to extend and intensify its activity 
to bring under effective control anti-social and disruptive 
forces. The Slate must also create a separate cadre for 
economic us distinguished from political service. 

There is a general recognition of the fact that the 
great mass of our people live at a sub-human level. They 
ajc short of the vital necessaries of life such as food, 
clothing, shelter, education, banilation and medical aid* 
Uor economy is fao utibalanccd that it leads to the concen- 
lialion of wealth and power in tlic hands of the few, ex¬ 
posing the many to unemployment, poverty, squalor and 
ignoiance. No. government which does not address itself 
to the soJutioji of these giave contradictions has a right 
to the confidence and affection of the people.The situatiopj 
wc find ourselves in today can be improved only by radical 
changes to be brougJit about with the full and enthusiastic 
co-oi)eialien of the people. This co-opcralion, we believe, 
will be forthcoming in a generous measure if the leader¬ 
ship sets the example in service and sacrifice and is vigi¬ 
lant, earnest and caicful, holding the interests of the masses 
as paramount. Bui no govenunent is deserving of such 
coH)pcration that lacks the will or the guts to put down 
witli a strung hand hordes of black-marketeers and other 
anti-social elements that have achieved so vicious a strangle- 
Jiold on our economy. 

In the political field we are pledged to democracy, 
both by the nature of our sliuggle for independence and 
by the Coiibliiulion framed for free India. But we believe 
that this democracy cannot function properly and effectively 
unless ihcic is devolution of political aulliority and the 
local units aic given reasonable power to shape their own 
life according to their lequirements and genius. We 
believe that democracy works best in small units. This, 
howe\er, need not mean a weak Centre. There are inter¬ 
nal and inlernutional forces working today which necessi¬ 
tate a strong Centre. But a strong Centre, in a democracy, 
cannot rt^st for long on weak and helpless foundations. 

The vast mass of Indian humanity is in a suppressed 
condition and yet there are classes, such as the Harijans, 
the aborigines and the hill uibca nvhose condition socially 
and economically is especially deporable. Their uplift 
shall receive the urgent attention of the State. 

Our economic life must greatly improve if the miserably 
low standard of life of our masses is to be appreciably 
raised. This can be done by increased production, in all 
fields* For this increased production, it is necessary tlut 
for the time being at least there be an austerity dti^a tO 
create the Accessary capital and to solve our (raMMi 
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** difficulties. The example of austerity must, however, be 
set the leadership in and outside the Government, the 
administration and by those who today are living in ease 
and luxury. In the past this austerity drive was sustained 
by the spirit of Swadeshi. We must review this spirit and 
impress upon the people the need for using home-made 
articles in preference to foreign goods, even at a sacrifice 
which ultimately will replenish the nation As far aa 
possible no consumer goods should be imported except 
such as arc needed for the health and vitality of the people. 
Whatever foreign exchange we can build should be used 
exclusively for the import of capital goods and expert 
services which we lack. But this lack must be speedily 
filled so that wc may not rely, in a war-threatened world, 
upon imports from outside for our vital requirements. 

With the Industrial Revolution in the West there has 
been a progressive unbalance in the economy of modern^ 
countries. Instead of agriculluie being the axis round . 
which industry should revolve, the latter has been the chief 
concern of modem nations. This over-emphasis on centra¬ 
lised industrial production was made possible by the 
imperial policies of the Western nations. They got raw 
materials and food fioin colonial countries where they 
dumped unwanted and sometimes injurious manufactured 
articles. India was one such victim. The loss^of balance 
between agriculture and industry and between the rural 
and urban economy has now to be restored. 

Our agricultural methods are primitive. Our pcasanta 
are poverty-stricken and ignorant. Tlu're is little incen¬ 
tive to increased and better production. Intermediaries 
draw away from the cultivator much of the fruit of his 
labour. Our aim will be to remove all hindrances that 
impoverish the peasant, creats conditions of serfdom and 
impede increased production. For this the fust necessity 
is to see that all land belongs to the tiller of the soil with 
necessary safcguaids against its misuse. The place of the 
robust, self-reliant and resourceful peasant proprietor iin 
our agricultural economy should be recognised. It is, 
therefore, necessary to check the further sub-division of 
land below on economic holding. The village cannot sur¬ 
vive unless there is consolidation of scattered holdings and 
further sub-division of land is checked. However, wc 
cannot at present deprive the peasant of his uneconomic 
holdings. We must, therefore, provide him with facilities 
lor co-operative farming whereby the resources of land, 
labour, instruments and cattle are pooled. Even the 
holders of economic units must be encouraged to co¬ 
operate for various put poses, specially for the disposal of 
surplus produce and purchase their necessary reqxiirements. 

In recent years the question of landless labour haa 
assumed a critical position. It can be solved only if there 
are schemes for the reclamation of waste and marshy lands. 
This reclamation must be speedily undertaken and the 
land divided either into economic holdings to be offered 
to landless labourers or worked in big farms on co-opcralive 
basis. Landless labour must also find employment in. 
deceiitralised industry. Where there are big farms worked 
through machmery and hired labour they muit bo worked 


on a co-operative basis or labour there must be organised 
and so far as possible a scheme of co-sharing must bo 
worked on a co-operative basis. • 

Our agriculture depends largely on rain. Yet in our 
streams and rivers we have water enough to make our agri¬ 
culture largely independent of nature’s vagaries. By 
training our rivers we can secure an assured supply of 
water to irrigate the land and thus save the agriculturist 
from the ravages of both drought and Hood, should 

also help us to get cheap hydro-elccliic power. ^ 

» In the field of industry, considering the Restricted 
amoiuu of land available for cultivation ini proportion to 
the population, it will be necessary to encourage cottage 
and decentralised industry. Our party will, therefore, 
lay great emphasis on this. Through decentralised 
industiy, we believe, wealth can be widely and evenly 
distributed. Moreover, decentralised industry avoids a 
cosOy and complicated distributive mechanism and greatly 
reduce, if not eliminate, industrial conflict and unrest. It 
utilises and stimulates local initiative and skill. It is| 
the only way to provide employment to the largest number 
of our unemployed and semi-employed population. The 
guiding principle of our industrial economy will be that 
whatever can be produced efficiently and adequately 
through decentralised industry must be so produced, 
leaving to large-scale production of defence and key 
industries, such as generation of power, mining and 
metallurgy, the production of heavy engineering machinery, 
machine tools, etc. Resources of science will be made 
fully available for making dccumtralised production efficient 
and plentiful, eliminating drudgery. A high priority will, 
therefore, be accorded to the electrification of the country 
so as to make available cheap ijower to the worker in the 
rural area. 

While our bias will be in favour of decentralisation we 
rcalibe that in the complex conditions of the present-day 
world, large-scale centralised industry cannot be avoided. 
For speedy and full exploitation of our resources, it would 
be necessary to utilise all modes of production, small- 
scale, large-scale, private and socialised. While some 
defence and key industries must be nationalised we do 
not believe in the necessity of the Government directly 
undertaking and conducting all industrial enterprise. 
This often creates State monopolies, indifferent to efficiency 
and coat of production and hence to the consumers’ 
interests. This is more so the case in India where the 
alministrative services are not c^al to their own limited 
tasks. Under nationalisation, labour too in the end faila 
to get a square deal. Wholesale nationalisation of industry 
would ultimately create State capitalism inimical to demo¬ 
cracy. Therefore, an increasing sector of centralised indus¬ 
tries instead of being in private hands will be socialised 
and run by autonomous corporations or by co-operativea 
representative of various interests including the State. 
Some centralised industries would serve as auxiliaries to 
decentralised industry providing the latter with efficient 
implements to increase its productive capacity. The*” 
destructive competition between centralised indostry and| 
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decenuilised industry will be discouraged by. among other 
measures, assigning to each its definite sphere. The large- 
»cale private enterprise, in, the sector which may be 
assigned to it in the light of the guiding principles we 
Imvc stated above, will be subject to social control and 
regulated in, the interest of the common man who is the 
labourer as also the biggest consumer. 

So far, wc have talked of production of wealth only. 
Proper and equitable distribution of the wealth produced 
is no less important. We have already said that out econo¬ 
my is unbalanced. Extremes of wealth and poverty not 
only disfigure our economy but are a menace to any pros- 
pect of peace and progress. Therein lie the seeds of 
greed and hate which are fruitful causes of war and 
violence. Wealth created must, lliercfore, be equitably dis¬ 
tributed. This distribulinn can be effected even at the 
source of production through a decentralised and socialised 
industry and through co-operatives. This is the only way 
towards a peaceful and non-violent hociely. For \hh it is 
necessary also to presetibe for all practical purposes tlic 
ininimuin and maximum eniolumenls that a worker in any 
field of social activity can enjoy. Our effort will be to 
level up lower incomes and level down upper incomes so 
that there be some equitable adjustment between the 
different strata of society and the various vocations. The 
emolument potential must bear some prcqmition to ability 
and utility jjoltntial. Oi-ir aim will be to see that no 
worker in any walk of life gets more than twenty times 
the emolument or the standard wage the labour gels in the 
field or factory. The minimum wage must be high enough 
to enable the worker and his family to live a healthy, 
happy and decent life. 

For all this we must devise a new scheme of education 
suited to our prcaeiil needs. The intellectual bias given to 
our education, by our foreign masters who needed cheap; 
local talent in the administrative field needs to be modified. 
But this need not mean any lowering of the standard of 
intellectual attainment. Practical education through fruit¬ 
ful co-operative work and activity and the development of 
the artistic sense will enhance the intellectual capacity ol 
the pupil and make it less theoretical and formal. Co¬ 
operative work is the best training for morals. Education 
will be related to the practical needs of the life of the 
community. This will not impoverish higher knowledge 
but will rather enrich it. It will also stimulate original 
research. But situated as we are to day, the first great 
need of the community is a practical kind of basic educa¬ 
tion for the child and the illiterate adult. It will be our 
endeavour to wipe off illiteracy in the shortest possible time 
as had been done in many modern lands, specially in 
Russia. 

There is one question that has affected our economy 
adversely after the partition of the country and that is the 
question of the displaced. We could have taken advantage 
of the enthusiasm pi the people for our brethren, who had 
been made to pay the highest price for freedom, and we 
*could have speedily solved the problem with the help and 
co-operation of the former. But we got unnerved at the 


immensity of the problem and allowed local and provincial 
considerations to weigh with us. The large-heartedness of 
the Centre was nullified by want of sympathy of its officarsi 
and the apathy of the provinces. The addition of the dis¬ 
placed persons to the Indian population could have been, 
made an economic asset. We could have created with 
their help model townships and inlro»luced co-operative 
farming and small-scale industries. However, it is no use 
regretting post mistakes. Whatever remains to be done 
must speedily be done, specially with regard to the claims 
of the displaced persons to their lost property. It must 
I)e settled wilh the co-operation of Pakistan. Wc recog¬ 
nise the claims of the Muslim evacuees to their property 
left in India. We expect reciprocity in the matter. How¬ 
ever, if this is not possible our (Fovcrnmeni must settle 
properly claims of the displaced peisona on a voluntary 
basis under nmtual guarantees, if Pakistan is agreeable. 

We would fain not talk of foieign policy but a parly 
.statement is considered Incomplete unless this complicated 
problem also finds a place in its aims and objects. We 
believe that our foieign policy must sfuing from, and be 
directly related to, our home policy. If we are adequately 
aware oi our internal weaknesses and are conscious of the 
urgent and [mranioujit necessity of building up a decen¬ 
tralised economy that is neither capitalist nor Coinmunist, 
then the only altnnativo foieign policy for us is one of 
strict neuliality. Whatever the inclination of our intellec¬ 
tual sympathies, we must scrupulously avoid any iuvolve- 
ment in international commitments which is likely to drag 
us into a war, either on the side of this bloc or that. 

Ill all this v\e have concentrated attention on what b 
immediately possiblo given the deleiiniiiation and will. We 
have not talked of any ideology or ism. This we have 
purposefully refrained from doing. Unfortunately poli¬ 
tical ideologies have bei:ome fanatical creeds over which 
groups, parties and nations figiit. They fight more over 
undefined, gencial and abstract terms than facts and sub¬ 
stance. Whenever we talk outside ideologies we find that 
W'e understand each other better and appreciate each 
other’s efforts at praetieal reform. In the world today 
eaeh ideology in practice takes something from the other. 

The Socialist Party Manifesto 

The Socialist Party has issued a manifesto through 
its Secretary Sri Limayc. The following are the salient 
points in the Five-Year Plan therein: 

(1) Abolition of zaraindari without compensation. 
The maximum holding per farming family will be 30 acres 
of average productivity: all land above this holding to be 
taken over and distributed among peasants and agricultural 
labourers. 

(2) Petty zamindars, however, will be given rehabili¬ 
tation compensation and proprietors of land possessing 
more than 30 acres will receive an annuity for 10 years on, 
holdings up to 100 acres. 

(3) Village panchayata elected by universal suffrage 
and the multi-purpose co-operative societies will be |he 
pivot of the reorganized agrarian economy. The pancha- 
yats will tabulate the resources and needs of their village 
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and picparc a crop-plan which will be sent to their higher 
organs of the Planning Commission. 

*(4) There will be a thorough overhaul of Slate machi¬ 
nery, and the present multiplicity of agricultural depart¬ 
ments will give way lo an integrated administrative machi¬ 
nery consisting of land commissions on regional, State and 
Union levels. 

The commissions will consist of representatives of 
village panchayats, co-operatives, the Government and agri¬ 
cultural experts. They will deal with rural credit, techni¬ 
cal help, land rc\enue, irrigation, collage indusliies, crop¬ 
planning, rivei training, flood conlro), exjiorl and import 
of agricultural produce ami siippl> of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. There will lie as great a difFu*^^^ of power and 
responsibility as possible. 

(5) I'o iinjnove land pioductivity, land volunteers/ 
will be organized who will undrilako minor construction, 
woik, such as digging of wells ami compost pits, draining 
of waler-loggofl land, ami the building of bunds, roads, etc. 

(0) A lood army raised and equipped by the State 
will liring m v\ and waste land under cultivation. 

(7) All forms of co-operation, including joint farm¬ 
ing, vvill he <ncouiaged; collective farms will b<? organized 
on laufi reclaimed through the food army. Here landles^i 
labourer*' will find work, home and land. 

jNDUSTnv 

M) In order to release the productive power of the 
community, ceitaiii industries will he taken i>ver by the 
Stale. 

Nationalization of hanks and insurance companies will 
help cajiital lormation; social ownership of key imluslriesi 
—like iron and sU’el, power, mines, chemical fertilizers and 
plantations—is essential for planned economic development: 
taking over of the “deielicl" roxiile, sugar, and eernent 
jmliislri«‘s, “v\hicli have failed the consunicrs so utterly/’ 
will enable the State lo satisfy the basic needs of the com¬ 
mon man. 

(2) Ail other imluslrie.s will be in private hands. 
Slate eontrol will he so devised as lo remove all restrictions, 
on production and to give an opt^rtunity to those with 
initiative lo explore, experiment and expand. 

(3) Empha.sis will he not on capital intensive but on. 
labour intensive technique. The world’s best technical 
talent will be availed of. 

(4) In the nationalized sector there will he autonomous 
fiublic corporations competing among themselves and muni¬ 
cipal enterprise which will avoid the dangers of monopoly, 
centralization and bureaucratization 

(5) Workers will be represented on these corpora¬ 
tions through their works committee and production com¬ 
mittees. In joint stock company concerns workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in management will be compulsory. In proprietary 
concerns their interest will be safeguarded through a sys¬ 
tem of double audit. Management, however, will be the 
ie«punsibility of the proprietors. 

sYi) Provision will be made for sickness insurance, 
maternity benefits and old age pensions. The principle of 
unionship --every worker a union member—will be intro¬ 


duced and internal democracy within the Union will be 
safeguarded. 

(7) Producers’ co-operatives and handicrafts will be 
encouraged by reserving certain lines exclusively for them. 
Stale initiative will break “the stalemate in industry,^ 

(8) Planning machinery will be built from the Itol- 
lom upwards: Village panchayats, public corporations, 
local bodies, co-operatives and associations of small manu¬ 
facturers, workers and “handicraftsmen” will prepare inven¬ 
tories of their resources and their productive capacity, asi 
well as the facilities required to increase! producti|piy. 

These plans will be finalized by planning commissions 
on State and Union levels. On the commissions will be 
represented all interests, including the consumers. The 
primary bodies mentioned above will be responsible for 
carrying out these plans. 

There will be Stale trading corporations which will 
import and procure all requirements of the nationalized 
sector and scarce capital goods and industrial raw mate¬ 
rials. All products of nationalized industry will be ex¬ 
ported and distributed on a wholesale basis by them as* 
well as important raw materials like jute and cotton. 

Village produce will be disposed through multipurpose 
co-operatives which will also buy the requirements of the 
village on a wholesale basis. Other trade will be in pri¬ 
vate hands. “State control over it will ensure both 
traders' and consumers’ interests.” 

In order to avoid corruption and black-markcling, in¬ 
stead of “the present partial and inelfeclive controls,” 
rational and integrated controls “right from raw materials 
and capital goods,” will be devised. A “democratic 
check” will be provided by associating consumers and wor¬ 
kers at every stage of manufacture and distribution. 

Measures of economic equality, such as capital levy, 
ceiling on income, etc., will change the character of public 
finance. Public revenue will be so distributed as to leave 
increasing resources to the organs of administration closest 
to the people. Public expenditure will seek to augment 
production and not merely maintain law and order. 

To reduce disparities in wealth the State will abolish 
“all privileges of Princes and their Saliyanas.” 

Taxation measures and graduated capital levy will be 
used; to curtail privilege and concentration of properly; 
and lo bring all incomes within the range of a “floor** of 
Rs. 100 and a “ceiling” of Rs. 1,000. The floor and the 
ceiling will rise with increase in production. 

All barriers of caste will be pulled down. The sche¬ 
duled castes and tribes will be fettled on reclaimed land. 

A sum of Rs. 100 crores will be spent over a period of 
10 years to provide educational opportunities to schedule 
castes and tribes. In public services there will be reserva¬ 
tion for them at least in proportion lo their population. 

All disabilities imposed-on women will be removed. They 
will get equal pay for ecpial work, A civil code granting 
equal rights will be framed and there will be reservation 
for them in such lines as teaching and qursing. 

Minorities will have the right to profess and practise 
their religion and to promote study of their language, 
script, literature and religion through their educational 
institution.s and cultural associations. 
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Refugee agriculturists will be settled through co¬ 
operative land reclamation schemes; middle-class people 
and artisans will be fostered by the State. 

‘ Constitutional changes directed at (1) restricting the 
property rights enjoyed by a microscopic minority, which 
stands in the way of community’s advance, and (2) ex¬ 
panding the sphere of the pcopl</s freedom, will be 
introduced. 

Provinces will be rearranged on a linguistic basis, the 
boundaries of which will be determined by a boundary 
commission. All States thus brought into being will have 
equal status. 

India will withdraw from the British Commonwealth 
and thus redeem the pledge of complete independence. 

Administrative reforms will root out corruption, bri- 
J)ery, inefficiency “and red-tapism.” 

tl) Justice will be made cheap and fact-finding and 
punitive functions will be separated; (2) Public opinion 
will be associated at each level of the Executive; (3) There 
will be periodic departmental meetings of the staff to im¬ 
prove efficiency and abolish red-tape; (4) Talent dis- 
<uvtTed in the ranks will be offered opportunity of special 
training and exercise of initiative; (5) Legislative stand¬ 
ing committees “will act as vigils’*; (6) Promotion and 
demotion will be based on fulfilment of targets and effi¬ 
ciency audit; (7) An anti-corruption authority will deal 
with all cases of bribery and corrut)tion; (8) Major 
offences will be dealt with by special courts. 

India’s foreign policy will be based on: 

(1) Abstention from disputes between “the Atlantic 
.Tiid Soviet camps;” 

(2) Collective security arrangements for the bell 
stretching from Indonesia to Egypt; 

(3) Co-operation with such U.N. agencies as might 
help to increase living standards of rtiarded peoples and 
abolish hunger and war; 

(4f) Opposition to all cliaiters and agreements that 
bolster up the international caste system of rich and power¬ 
ful nations on the one hand and the weak and poor nations 
on the other, 

India will also support freedom movements in Africa 
and Socialist movements everywhere. 

Manbhum SatyagraMs Statement in Court 

It is well known in Manbhum how due to a previouai 
intrigue between the local officers and some men of Jhalda, 
Sri Bibhuti Bhusan Das Gupta, Secretary of the L^ksevak 
Sangha and six workers of the Sanglia were arrested at 
Jhalda on the 22nd April last while they were conducting 
a peaceful public meeting there. They were charged with 
the offence of rioting, assault, theft and illegal detention. 
As Satyagrahis they did not put in a defence but filed 
a written statement in court—which was held not in pub¬ 
lic but inside the jail. They were convicted for rioting 
and assault and sentenced to six months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. The judgment delivered by the Magistrate of 
^Purulia shows how justice can be prostituted in the in¬ 
terest of mean and selfish politics. The joint statement 
filed in court by Sri Das Gupta and others throws a flood 


of light on the condition of the people of Manbhum. We 
publish a substantial. portion of this statement which wc 
consider a very important document in the history of^thc 
people’s struggle against oppression and corruption. 

We know this Sangha, and have not the sligbtest 
doubt that as true followers of Bapu they have 
observed Truth in all their statements and actions, 
Their punishment is martyrdom, suflered in the cause 
of humanity. Bapu is dead and so is bis beloved 
Congress, who is there then to offer redress ? Even 
^ liis Harijan is silent on this matter. 

“We had the duty, as Salyagraliis, to fight against the 
foreign rule in order lo end its autocratic role along with 
the slavery under foreign domination, we have had our 
duty also to fight against our countrynken’s rule that hasl 
become synonymous with misrule and autocratic rule, in 
order to establish the real “Swaraj ” in our country for 
which we fought so long a period of time. With that 
conscious sense of duty and responsibility, wc have been 
giving a sincere fight from our Manbhum front against the 
bankruptcy of this Congress Rule for the last three years; 
and the Provincial Government also have been fighting 
against us the Satyagrahis^ devising undesirable methods 
to vainly crush our rightful plans of Satyagraha launched 
against the misdeeds and falsehood and oppression of the 
powcrs-lhat-be. The Centre have given long ropes to 
the Provincial Autocracies lo do according to their ill-will, 
and we saw in our own field how the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment having been aware of this unhealthy state of things, 
have plunged unrestrained inlo the unholy games of power- 
politics and exploitation. So as a last resort, we had to 
launch Satyagraha to lead Non-violeni Crusade against 
the wrong-doers and to secure civic rights to the People, 
This statement of ours is to express our stand as 
Salyagraliis in a Court under iliis Swaraj Government. 
We have realised I lie necessity of giving this statement, 
as tve have decided not to defend our case^ as Satyagrahis, 
even though the charges are concocted and not those which 
the Satyagrahis cherish to break. If the charges be 
according to the laws which a Satyagrahi deliberately and 
conscientiously breaks, the qiuistion of defence does not 
arise herein. But if the charges are otherwise, the quies- 
tion of defence may naturally arise therein in a free 
country which is ready to secure justice for its citizens. 
So, there are baseless charges against us; the court is 
silting with u.s which is expected to do justice to the case 
in question; there is a Constitution for India which has 
assured to have provided safeguards to secure rights and 
justice the people deserve; and every citizen is naturally 
expected in this situation to exercise his rights to have 
justice for him through Constitutional ways, when all those 
things are there. We are fighting today against the mis¬ 
chievous laws^ raal-administration and the misdeeds of the 
Government. We have w'aged non-violent fight against the 
misdeeds of the Government, not only not having met wiil^ 
a single instance of justice being done from the part of 
the Government in hundreds of appeals for rectifica|ioa 
of wrongs done by the Government, but also having met 
with the Governmental attitude of doing more harm in 
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llip maUcrs in question for which the rectification, waa 
solicited. 

may be suggested that, if we defend our case we 
may at least torpedo the false story of the rase by the 
very instrument of their own, having foiled the design of 
the government to inf lift punishment on us for untoward 
charges which we never dreamt to commit; and that by 
this^ our case may be cleared of all wrong imputations 
that are made and the opposite party may be exposed 
therein. By our tlelilieralely refraining from defending 
our ('ase, we express <)iir ]n*otcs| against tlie condetnnable 
condition that has come to slay in the field of justice and 
rule under a Nuiional Covernment. 

We know that there is the Bihar Maintenance of Pub¬ 
lic Safety Ad. We unequivocally declare here that we 
have violated this aforcsaul Ad wilh the full consciousness^ 
of the action of oius; and we may be considered guilty 
in the eyes of I he unjust executor of that undesirable Act, 
bur we feel ourselves to be not guilty to our conscience 
and to our sense of duly towards our country and the 
cause we serve. Bui here w’e would do well to mention 
that such violation on our pait of ibis infamous Ad baa 
been made by ihe holding of many a similar meeting in. 
the recent days, for which the G«»vernment have not liad 
the moral couiage to lake h'gal actions agaiiiM us. The 
Covcrniiienl know that we are on the right and that the 
Government lack in the moral stand and moral actions. 

Hence where the straight way was lacking^ the autho- 
lities have had to invent, and to take recourse to, many 
improper and immoral methods to achieve their object. 

Jfe have been charged with rioting, theft and making 
illegal detention of a person whom we are alleged to have 
assaulted and robbed. Before saying anything about it 
as our reaction lo it, w'e wT>iild like to say that this isi 
not a questum of mere defending the particular case of 
ours in which oui pisiiinn is seemingly at stakc^ but 
this is a question how an entire Government machinery zJ 
engaged in unclean practice of cooking false stories to 
serve their purpose for the reason of which, defending of 
the whole position is involved in the question. If hat can 
we gain in fighting our individual cases, in which we are 
falsely implicated^ if the Government themselves are there 
to enjoy freedom for endangering anybody and everybody 
they like^ having engaged themselves in doing so with| 
unchecked liberty, by taking advantage of their having 
Governmental powers in their hands? A very important 
question also is bow the agencies of the Gox^ernment dare 
to concoct a false and baseless case out of an incident 
that has occurred before the eyes of thousands of people 
who are there to reveal truth for the sake of truth. The 
reason is clear as daylight. Such a deplorable state of 
things has been made possible to happen openly and dar¬ 
ingly in an Independent Country and before the eyes of 
milliotis of people to-day, since there is nobody in all the 
Covemmenta] spheres of India to raise any question for 
whatever wrongs they commit under this Swaraj life. 
The Provincial Government is there as the perpetrators of 
these evil deeds, and the Central Government is there as 


willingly silent spectators of all wrong doings of those 
whom they have had to conduct and control. In this state 
of things today, it is not the question of defending only 
this individual case of ours that matters much in the civic 
life of our present-day country, regard being had to the 
broader question involved in the case, but wliat matters 
much for ns lo consider is what has become the general 
condition, of the administrative ways of the country in* 
which such cases like that of ours are possible to be 
made. So our case is a broad-baaed case; an4 the de¬ 
fence for itj in order to have the real justice a# required 
for the same^ may only lake place in some other com¬ 
petent court than the court we are in—that is^ the Court 
of the people at large. In this present setting of things 
if this present Court expresses his willingness to adininib- 
ter true jmslice that the case and the condition of things 
deserve, then it would have to extend the range of ita 
field of investigation, which, wc are compelled to say, it 
is r,ot competent to do, even though it he willing lo do 
the same. If it could do so, then it could see that per- 
sons have been made accused by conspiracy on the part 
of the Government of wrongful confinement of a person 
after robbing and assaulting him, as a reward of their 
saving the very person from a trouble at some risk. In 
such investigation it would have been seen that the peace¬ 
ful persons are being wirongfiilly confined in the jail by 
tlic very persons who have rahled them, without reasons, 
with deadly weapons and have mercilessly lathi charged 
their peaceful assembly. It would also show that these 
men of power who are the cause of this case are men, 
who have unfoitunalely undertaken to lead a life in which 
they have left recorded endless iiiialten<led crimes all over 
tile disSlrict in the wake of their unforliinate Hindi Impc- 
riaJi<,m and their ill-conceived aiilocraiive exploitation in 
Manhljuin, having been aimed with the power of the Con¬ 
gress regime of the country. JFe say all these with due 
responsibility involved in it and are ready to fully sub- 
strtntiate what we say; and we think all these evidences 
are really necessary for arriving at the truth in the case. 

Wc know that the moral and prospering existence of 
a country consists in its observing the rules of justice in 
its own life. The Father of the Nation gave us light for 
it. Tlie Gjngress of the by-gone days committed itself to 
It. But now the Congress regime has deserted it in such 
a pitiable way that the country is on the verge of disinte¬ 
gration to-day. So in this distressing state of things in. 
our country wc the Satyagrahis of Manbhum voice our 
humble warning from a remote .corner of India, that by 
forsaking justice and justice thus we shall bring in our 
doom.” 

Liaquat AH Khans Statement 

“I am deeply disappointed to road your telegram 
dated July 17, 1051. Instead of revoking t.he concen¬ 
tration of Indian troops on Pakistan frontiers, which 
you have admitted, and thus removing a serious threat 
to the security of Pakistan and international peace, 
you have proceeded to make a series of allegations* 
and statements unrelated to facts. 
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“You have asserted that India's policy continues 
fo be to preserve and ensure peace and to avoid war. 
'Die, use of military force in Junagadh, Hyderabad, 
and more recently in Nepal, are grave warnings 
iLgaipst the acceptance of these assertions at their face 
value. The continued denial by force of arms to the 
people of Kashmir of their right of self-determination 
and repeated threats to the security of Pakistan by 
massing of Indian troops on it>8 borders arc hardly 
indications of a desire for peace. 

“You have referred to a. reduction of the Indian 
Army last year. The facts proclaim othci'wisc. Your 
defence budget has risen from 151 crores in 1948-49 
to 195 rroros in the current year. Last year the original 
defence budget was 176 crores, but, the revised budget 
rose to 191 crores. In the current year’s budget an 
announcement was made of a small reduction in the 
strength of the Indian Army counter-balanced by 
increase in the Navy and Air Force; but two months 
laler it was reported that even the proposed reduction 
would not be made. Actual defence expenditure in the 
current year is thus likely to rise to still higher levels. 

“Your allegation that the armed forces of Paki¬ 
stan were largely massed on Indian frontiers is com- 
pJeleJy without foundation. This would be borne out 
by any im[)artial observer. You have been at, pains 
to distort the significance of expressions of discontent 
which liave appeared in the Pakistan Press over your 
persistent refusal to allow a peaceful eohitjon through 
a frre plebiscite in Kashmir as propaganda for war 
against India. At the same lime, you hav(' either 
ignored or belittled the continuous and blatant propa¬ 
ganda for war against Pakistan by the Indian Press, 
prominent Indian leaders and political organi.sations. 
Hus propaganda has been going on in spite of the 
Delhi Agreement of April, 1950. 

“As any impartial observer will te.stify, for a long 
time after the Delhi Agreement, the Pakislan Press 
strenuously propagated goodwill towards India while 
the Indian Press and political leaders continued to 
fulminate against Pakistan and to make attacks aimed 
at the integrity of Pakistan. When I drew your atten¬ 
tion to this violation of the Agreement and asked foi 
action against those responsible for it under Clause 

or the Agreement, •you pleaded your inability to 
carry out the obligation undertaken by you. 

‘Tou have referred to the recent border incidents 
wJiich you have reported to the United Nations. Dicse 
incidents have been magnified by you out of all 
proportion and attributed entirely to Pakistan. 

‘T would draw your attention to the statement 
made by General Nimmo, Chief U. N. Military 
Observer on July 13 that quite a number of such 
•violations of the cease-fire agreement have ooctirred 
on both sides and that the recent incidents were less 


serious than some of those which occurred in the 
Surely, it would be a gross distortion of facts to treat 
these incidents as any evidence of a desire for war^ 

“You have also referred to the no-war declaration. 
But as you are aware, the proposal for a no-war 
declaration could not be carried to a conclusion only 
because of your refusal to agree that if disputes 
between India and Pakistan could not be settled by 
negotiation and mediation, they should be referred to 
arbitration. In sptle of the clear direction in your 
Constitution calling for the settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes by arbitration, you maintained that 
it was beneath your national dignity to agree to this 
procedure. 

“There can be no clearer proof of Pakistan's 
desire for a peaceful solution of its disputes with India 
than the proposal I have repeatedly put to you that 
all our disputes should be settled by negotiation and 
mediation and failing that by arbitration. Unfortu¬ 
nately you have preferred the threat of use of force 
in Refiling disputes in your favour wherever the 
opport^inity has’ offered itself. 

“You have admitted that troops movements have 
been v)rdered by you but you claim that those are for 
defensive purposes. The nature and magnitude of these 
movements and in particular the forward move of 
your armourrxl division and armoured brigade would 
not lead anyone to feci that their presence so close to 
Pakistan frontiers is for defensive purposes. 

“This plea of defensive purix>ses loso.s all validity 
in the face of the fact that Pakistan had made no 
troop moves before the concentration of your forces 
against Pakistan borders. 

“There can be no severer strain upon the relations 
between our two countries than to be subjected time 
and again to the threat constituted by concentration 
of forces. I would again urge you most earnestly to 
withdraw these forces so that- this threat to the 
security of Pakistan and international peace is 
removed.’' 

Nehru's Telegram, to Liaquat AH Khan 

“I am in receipt of your telegram dated July 20. 
I regret deeply that my message of July 17, which I 
tried to make as frank and straightforward as 
possible should have evoked an answer which I can 
only describe as propagandist. 

“Your references to Junagadh and Hyderabad are 
wrong and irrelevant. Do not propose to discu-ss these' 
issues because our position in respect of both has been 
repeatedly explained. Your reference to Nepal is extra¬ 
ordinary and wholly unjustified. The Nepal Govern¬ 
ment itself has issued a strong protest against it. At 
the request of the Nepal Government small Indian 
foices are oo-operating with Nepalese forces near the 
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border in rounding up some terrorist gangs engaged in 
looting and other acts of lawlessness and violence. 

“As regards our defence forces, the Central fact 
is that our Army was reduced in 1950-51 by over 52,000 
men. This is easily verifiable. Your reference to our 
‘budget figures is irrelevant and misleading as these 
reflect certain economic factors, such as rise in prices 
and change in exchange value. We frame our budget 
every year in the hope of reducing our Army still 
further. 

“If Ihe further reduction in oiir forces proposeif 
for the current year lias not been earned out, this 
has been due to Pakistani war propaganda and to the 
absence of anv reduction in her armed forces. You 
have not controverted our .statement that the size of 
the Pakistan forces lias been steadily increasing. Thus 
wliile we have been redu<Mng our Armed forces you 
have been increa^^ing yours. 

“I have neither ignored lU)!* belittled what you 
say about the Indian Pre.ss. Outside a .small and 
irresponsible section there has been no such propa- 
gand:i as you .siigge.st in the Indian Press. I aru quite 
willing to leave the judgmc'nt on this to any impartial 
.'-tiident of the Press of the two countries 

“I am sill prised that yon should dismiss \hv 
virulent and persistent propaganda in favour of jehad 
ill the Pakistan Press ns V'xprossions of di.scontent 
over’ our ‘persi.stent refusal lo allow a peaceful solu¬ 
tion by a free plebiscite in Ka.slmiir.’ Threats of war 
over Kashmir in the Pakistan Press have occurred 
Hlmo.st daily for many montlis. I would quote only 
a few' I'xlracts from repoits of views publicly expre.'^.sed 
by pcr.s'oiis m Pakistan holding the highc'st ollices: 

Toil can take it from us, that the day wa^ 
'become desj^erate and lose all hope of a .pmi .solu¬ 
tion of the problem, not only the entire Pat ban 
population of Paki.stari and the tribal areas will 
rise Up for the Jehad in Kashmir, but our 

brothers from acros.s the Afghan frontier wull also 
throw in their lot with us for the cause. —(Khan 
Abdul Qaiyum Khan. Prime Minister of X.-W. 
P. P.). 

‘So long as cS, single Pakistani is alive, no!»ody 
dare snatch Kashmir from Pakistan by force—if 
the problem w'as not settled imme<liately the wdiole 
of Asia would be engulfed in the flame of war 
which might lead to a world conflagration.’—(Sar- 
dar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Governor of West Punjab). 

'I say this with full responsibility that India 
has now ov^er several months taken up the attitude 
with regard to Kashmir which deliberately blocks 
progress along peaceful lines. Wliat does India 
desire? It has no right to complain if it gets some¬ 
thing else.—(Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Foreim Minister of Pakistan). 

*rrime Mirmtcr Liaquat AH Khan told n Presti 
Conference in Karachi that the Kmhmir question 
cannot brook any delay. He said there wer^ only 
two courses open to Pakistan to settle the issiu ^— 
was to pursue the matter in the Security Coun^ 
cil. The second / would not tell youf 


‘The charge that India has persistently refused to 
allow a peaceful solution through a free plebiscite in 
Kashmir is, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
wholly baseless. It is the armed aggression of Pakistan 
against Kashmir and ihe continuing presence- of 
Pakistan armies there that has come in the way of a 
peaceful solution. Progress towards a peaceful settle¬ 
ment has not been made because of the non-fulfilment 
on the part of Pakistan of conditions iiijder which 
alone a free and impartial plebiscite could held. 

“In these circumslJinces, it is difficult to* draw any 
other conclusion from the view.s of Pakistan’s spokes¬ 
man and the virulent and frequent comments of the 
Pakistan Pre.ss, than that Pakistan is preparing to 
seek a settlement of the Kashmir di.spute by resort 
to force. Thi.s, and this alone is responsible for the 
wdiolly precautionary and defensive measure.s that we 
have taken. After what happened in Ka.shmir in 1947, 
Ave should bo failing in our duty if we did not take 
adequate steps to safeguard ourselves against a 
reiietitioii of tho.se event.« and the far-reaidiing con¬ 
sequences to w'hich these would lead. 

“I would once more affirm in complete sincerity, 
that military movements on our side have not been 
inspired by anv aggressive intent or design on our 
part against Pakistan. India has no intention w’hat- 
ever of attacking Paki.stan or of .sc(‘king the .solution 
of any problem by force, but if Indian territory, 
including Kashmir, is invaded by Pakistan then India 
will take all measures in self-defence. If, a.s you sav, 
it is also Pakistan’s jiolicy not lo attack India. I see 
no reason why peace between onv two countries 
should be in any way threatened. My proposal for a 
‘No-War declaration’ by botli countrie.s was a simple 
and straightforward one vvilhoiit strings attached. 
You did not accept this and added many conditions. 

“What is needed lo ease the present tension is a 
declaration by your Government that on no account 
will they attack or invade Indian territory. Even now 
anyone can contrast the war propaganda and prepara- 
tion.s in Pakistan with the absence of any such acti¬ 
vities or propaganda in India. If the militant propa¬ 
ganda against India and talk of war in Pakistan 
cease, I am confident that not only will the present 
tension case, but the way will ,be prepared for a calm 
discussion, in a peaceful atmosphere, of disputes out¬ 
standing between our two countries, and for their 
amicable settlement.” 

Liaquat AH Khern^s Invitation 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistani Prime Minister, 
invited Mr. Nehru to visit Karachi^ The invitation 
was contained in Mr. Liaquat Ali^s latest reply to 
Mr. Nehru, which outlined a fivefold plan for the * 
restriction of a peaceful atmosphere and the establish-* 
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inent of friendly relations between India and 
Pakistan. 

The Pakistani Premier said that the visit should 
come off “as soon as the first essential step towards 
the ^storation of a peaceful atmosphere, namely, 
withdrawal of concentration of forces, havS been carried 
out.” Other points of the peace plan are: 

1. As soon as the troops have been withdrawn 
‘'both India and Pakistan should reaffirm their agi'cc- 
ment that the question of ac^cession of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan be decided 
through the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite held under U. N. auspices.” 

To this end both Governments should state their 
readiness to implement without obstniction or delay, 
tli(‘ obligations undertaken by them under the UNCIP 
r«\solutions of August, 1948, and January, 1949. 

These obligations include observance of the cease¬ 
fire agreement, withdrawal of armed forces from the 
State and acceptance of the decision of the Security 
CrOiincil in the event of any ilifference in regard to 
the interpretation and execution of those agreed 
resolutions. 

2. Both Governments should also declare their 
I enunciation of the use of forceful methods in the 
settlement of any dispute and refer such disputes to 
arbitration or judicial determination if they are not 
i (solved by negotiation and mediation. 

3. Boll) Governments should reaffirm the obliga¬ 
tion midcrtaken by them in the Delhi Agreement, 
particularly that “they shall not permit propaganda 
in eitlier countiy directed against the territorial 
integrity of the other or purporting to incite war 
between thorn, and take prompt and effective action 
against any individual or organization guilty of such 
propaganda.” 

4. Both Governments should make a declaration 
that they will on no account attack or invade the 
territory of the other. 

AucJUfilek*s Activities in Pakistan 

Statemav/s Diplomatic' Correspondent at New 
Delhi reports : 

”Ncw Delhi, July 27: Informal discussions have 
taken place between the* External Affairs Ministry and 
the Deputy High Commissioner for the U. K. over 
the Prime ^finister^s recent reference to British mili¬ 
tary oflScers in Pakistan. 

“An informal approach is believed to have been 
made by Mr. Garner to obtain an amplification of Mr. 
Nehru’s allegation that British military officers in 
Pakistan had ‘added greatly to the prevailing tension.’ 

“While it is not known what specific complaints 
Mr. Garner received during his conversations, India’s 
main charge is believed to relate to the activities of 


P.-M. Auchinleck, who has been in Pakistan since 
April. 

“A complete dossier about the Field Marshal’s 
movements in Pakistan over the post four raontL^ 
now in the possession of the Indian Government, 
suggests that his interests may have been connected 
with more than trade and business. 

“Meanwhile the U. K. High Commissioner’s Office 
here is believed to have received from F.-M. Auchin- 
lock an explanation regarding his movements, appa¬ 
rently in answer to inquiries made by the High 
Commissioner. 

“According to Indian sources, bellicose statements 
about Indo-PakisUiui relations have also been made 
by General Graccy, whose visit to Pakistan was brief, 
and certain serving officers. 

“That Mr. Nehru could not liave intended a 
sweeping statement about British officers generally is 
evident from the fact that India herself has two senior 
British Army advisers and British Chiefs of the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

“A FTI~Reuhr repoit from Karachi says that 
Auchinleck had a meeting loday witli Chaudhry Nazir 
Ahmed, Pakistan’s Minister for Industries, according 
to a Pakistani Government handout. 

“The handout said that the Field-Marshal met 
the Minister ‘to inform him of the progress of the 
carpet manufacturing concern lie was going to sponsor’.” 

Conditions in India and Pakistan 

Esprciiilly since the latest ration cul there hns 
been severe criticism of the policy that our rulers, both 
Central and »State. are following. It is said that the 
land of Pakistan has become by companson a k^^id 
flowing with milk and honey. Whatever may bo the 
faults of our rulers—and we are not defending them, 
Pakistan is not a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Tl)e following statistics are self-revealing: 



V ncmiAoymcnl 

India 

. Pakistan 

1948 

224,900 

77,983 

1949 

293,043 

70,996 

1950 

314,336 

96.439 

Index of 

general consumer prices and food prices: 


General 
1939=100 
India (Bombay) 

Pakistan (Lahore) 

1947 

268 

398 

1948 

286 

444 

1949 

290 

406 

1950 

295 

415 

1947 

Food 

1989=100 

302 

460 

1948 

305 

497 

1949 

321 


1950 

334 

463 

The above informationa are t^ken from the latest 

issue of the 

International Labour 

Reviev), U.N.O.* 


J. M. D. 
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The Unity of Leftism in India 

We share the opinion of the Bi^har Herald of 
July 7th last. ‘There are today a dozen Leftist Parties 
in Bengal, and more will sprout up by December 
neict. These are: (1) The Socialist Party of India; 
(2) The Communist Party of India; (3) The Krishak- 
Praja-Mazdoor Party; (4) Forward Bloc of Naiiu 
Ghosh of Howrah; (5) Do of Leela Roy; (6) Do of" 
Shilbhadra Yajeo; (7) The Revolutionaiy Socialist 
Party of India; (8) The Revolutionary Communist 
Party of India of Souinyendra Nath Tagore; (9) Bol¬ 
shevik Party; (10) The Socialist Republican Party; 
(11) The Democratic Vanguard; (12) The Party of 
National Synthesis. While the Leftists will ha qiiarreh 
ing among tliomselves, tlie Rightist Congress will have 
an easy victory in the elections.” 

We desire, however, to ask a question: Why have 
the esteemed lady and the gentlemen who liave felt 
impelled to captain these' shows dillered? They arc 
by profession all followers of Marx and Leniu Arc 
We then (o tliink that like the prc-1917 Russian revo¬ 
lutionaries they differ because they cannot agree to 
the position of a coma, or a semi-colon at which Israel 
Zangwill poked fun? 

Zemindari Abolition in Madhya Bhamt 

The Madhya Bharat Zamindari Abolition Act 
received the assent of President Prasad on June 25 
last. The Act which will be promulgated within 48 
hoiu^ will bring a new era in the history of ihc newdy- 
created Madhya Bharat State. 

More than 8,690 zainindarics, covering an area of 
18,636 sq. miles, will be taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment after the promulgation of the Act. This Act, il 
is said, would affect 1,21,993 zarnindais of the State. 

The Patels appointed by the Collectors will take 
possession of the lands, forests, etc., belonging to the 
zamindars on behalf of the State Government. Tlie 
Government have made provision for the grant of 
compensation to the zamindai’s, the official announce¬ 
ment said. 

The compensation grant would be paid in fifteen 
instalments. The zamindars have been divided into 
six grades for the compensation. Those paying an 
annual revenue up to Rs. 100 to the Government have 
been placed in the first category, those paying Rs, 101 
to Rs. 500 second; Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000 third; Rs. 2,001 
to Re. 3,500 fourth; Rs. 3,501 to Rs. 5,000 fifth; and 
above Rs. 5.<X)0 in the sixth and last category. 

Zamindars belonging to the first category would 
receive compensation amounting to 20 times of their 
net income, the second category 17 times, the third 
16 times, the fourth twelve times, the fifth ten times 
and the sixth eight times. Zamindars whose annual 
income does not exceed Rs. 3,600 were al.‘50 to draw 


a rehabilitation grant to enable them to settle down 
in other occupations. 

The compensatory rates are patterned after those 
fixed in the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar Acts. These 
latter are subjects of litigation in the Supreme Court. 

Orissa^s Financial Crisis 

A Cuttack news dated June 21 last told the words 
' that the Governor of Orissa, Mr. V. P. Menon, and 
the Chief Minister, Mr. Nabaknishna Chaidhuri, are 
nowr daily “holding conferences at Governn^iU House 
to find a solution of the financial icrisi.s” which the 
SUite is stated to be passing through. It is understood 
that as a result of the deficit budget of the State 
during the last three years the State Government had 
to oveiKlraw to the extent of about Rs. 2 crores 50 
lakhs from the Reserve Bank of India against its 
•capital investments. The over-drawings being pro¬ 
gressive without any i>ossibility of |■(q->aynu'nt so tar 
from Revenue Account, liu' Reserve Bank of India 
and the Government of India are understood to have 
drawn the immediate attention of the Goveiument of 
Orissa and aske<l the latter to revise its financial 
position. 

Meanwhile the Ministers of Orissa are under¬ 
stood to have been asked not to leave the hcadquaiters 
but be in readiness to attend a short notice cabinet, 
meeting likely to be hold before June 25 to consider 
the joint report of the Govoinor ami ilie C-hief 
Minister and finalise the propKJsals for the resolution 
of the “financial crisis.” 

It is considered likely that the first announce¬ 
ment of the crisis and the ^eps taken to meet will be 
made in the Orissa Assembly which meets on July IL 

Drastic cuts in expenditure on unproductive 
schemos and retrenchment are anticipated in tlie 
Public Works Department. 

Since then, the (Sovernor and the Chief Minisler 
had been to Delhi and the public have been informeil 
tliat the news created a darker impression of the 
situation than the facts justified. Now that the old 
Governor, Janab Asaf Ali, has returned with liealth 
refreshed, we hope our neighbouring State will share 
his freshness. 

Indues Food Problem 

During the second Vana-Mahotsav (Tree-planting 
•ceremony) a fresh spate of speeches has been rekased 
over the country. Its inaugurator, Fdfd Minister 
Mu'nshi, fertile of ideas and compact of imagination, 
has not learnt wisdom from the first year's result of 
his brain-wave. 

We do not know who is responsible for the present 
food scarcity. War and profiteers are there to twist 
natural economic relations. But with all this, we are 
afraid that our Prime Minister with his erase for- 
"pla.nning” must agree to share a part of the blame, 
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forgetful of tKe leseoti of Americui experience ia thie 

line. 

• For the benefit of his advisers we desire to draw 
attention to a report of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in •which occur words of wisdom that should have a 
lesson for all of us. Wc quote these below: 

‘^The capital required (for the better utiliaa- 
tion of natural resources), particularly in agricul¬ 
ture, need not at the start take the form of 
spectacular dams, power facilities and industrial 
plants. Rather it could consist of thousands of 
small improvements, such as local winter systems, 
small dams, wells and a variety of other construc¬ 
tions and implements.” 

India’s food problem can be solved not by ‘specta¬ 
cular^ planning but by making the agriculturist realize 
that his habitual practices have grown out of date. We 
hope our rulers will yet realize the generally in¬ 
complete nature of the experts* advice. 

Animal Husbandry—Its Regionalization 
We thank the Central Publicity Department for 
sending us a reprint of an article from the Induin 
Farviing of June, 1950. A summary says that the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research was esta¬ 
blished in 1929. But there was lack of co-ordination 
amongst its various organs and over-lapping. After 
1945, this experience led to ceitain reforms and 
(he setting-up of Regional Committees which work 
under the following scheme, the result of the enquiry 
by a Research RegionaLzatioii Committee. We cull 
the following from the article; 

*‘(i) Dry Northern (Wheat) Region —com¬ 
prising of the Punjab, Wetsern Uttar Pradesh, 
Western Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Raja¬ 
sthan, and Patiala and East Punjab States Uniorx. 

(ii) A. Wet Eastern (Rice) Region —compris¬ 
ing of Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Eastern 
Madhya Pradesh, Eastern Utlav Pradesh and 
North-east Madras. 

(ii) B. Coastal Region —comprising of the 
two coastal strips in South India bordering on the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, parts of Mysore, 
Coorg, and Travancore-Cochin. 

(iii) Southern (MUlet) Region —comprisilng 
of Jhansi Division of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Eastern Hyderabad 
(Deccan), West Madras, Bombay and part of 
Mysore. 

(iv) Temperate , Himalayan Regum —consisting 
of two sub-regions, viz,, the Eastern Himalayan 
Region including Assam (hilly parts), Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Nepal and the Western Region including 
Kumaun, Garhwal, Simla, Kulu, Charaba and 
Kashmir. 

Pour Regional Committees were appointed to 
consider the schemes of research, both cuirent and 
proposed, with a veiw to fit them in, into the 
regional plan. The Committee have since made 
their recommendations and these would now be 
placed before the Scientific Committees. 

Some of the new schemes recommended for 
oonsiderstion on ft reglonftl bftsis ftre: 

* / 


(i) Setting up llegional Kutrition 
one in each region. 

(j0 Study of sterility in cattle on a regiipal 
basis and in various areas. 

(Hi) Study of trace elements and deficteney 
diseases. , 

(iv) Improvement of wool. 

(v) Utilization of industrial by-products ftUa 
unusual feeds for liverstock.” 

There is, however, another side of the problem 
which mechanizcd-m'ndod people in India have been 
pressing forward for acceptance by the people. Their 
attitude was reflc'cted in an article in the Nagpur 
Hitabnda of June 25 last entitled “Draught Animals— 
A Major Obstacle to Efficient Food Production,” with 
a .second title “Form Mechanization is the Key to 
Prosperity.” The thesis contradicts all the purpose of 
the work of our Animal Husbandry Department. Our 
read(TS should know the process of their thought. 

According to the standard rations for livestock in 
Britain, something like five acres of land is needed to 
feed a horse. If the total number of draught animals 
in the world multiplied by five, we find the stag¬ 

gering total of 1,114 million acres are occupied un- 
Uf'cessarily. The best estimates show that between 3 
and 4 thousand million acres of the world are culti- 
\at(xl, which moans that an area equal to one-third 
of the world^s cultivated acreage is given over to 
fording draught animals. Is it any wonder that the 
progress of civilisation is so halting and spasmodic 
vhen the availability of food—the first essential—^has 
such shaky foundations? 

It may be argued that some draught animals do 
not require five acres for feed. It is just likely that 
a high proportion occupy a much greater area« of 
rough, uncultivated land. The precise area is not 
important. The vital point ig that almost all land used 
for draught animals could be made available for 
hunum food production. If we reckon only three acres 
for each draught animal, the result is still shocking. 

Here are up-to-date figures of draught animals and 
tractors in the main regions of the world: 



Draught animals 

Tract ors 

Europe 

29,982,617 

1,300,000 

North <t Central 

America 14,558,000 

3,214,190 

South America 

15,155000 

54.638 

Oceania 

1.076,000 

99,759 

Asia 

148,248,500 

27,177 

Africa 

13^950,000 

63354 


222,970,117 

4.759,930 


With so groat a proportion of the world^s cultivable 
area given over to draught animals, the wonder to 
that famine is not more constantly recurring than it 
is in one or other part of the world. Land hunger lieg 
at the root of agrarian unrest in nearly every country. 
Draught animals are a major cause of land hungaft 
but their braking effect on human endeavour pftpp 
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. haps, greater in that they rigidly linjit man’s own 
effort. The output of work from a man driving horses 
or dxen is not more than a quarter of what he would 
accomplish from the seat of a tractor. Thus, tied to 
draught animals he cannot earn the reward that is 
expected to meet present-day standards of living. 

Bombay s Milk Plan 

For sometime past a pamphlet on the subject has 
been lying with us written by Sri D. N. Khurody, 
Milk Commissioner, Bombay, holding a position 
analogous to that occupied by Dr. L. Sikka, Milk 
Commissioner in West Bengal. There is an impression 
prevalent in Bharat that Bombay’s Milk Scheme has 
been made a success, and it will continue to serve as 
a model to others in Bharat s other States. The 
pamphlet has helped to justify this impression. The 
Prime Minister of India by laying the foundation of 
the new offices of the Are Milk Colony on March 14 
last added strength to it, and the Bombay press rose 
enthusiastically to boost it. Friends have told us that 
the praise showered is fully deserved. We accept their 
opinion, and wish that other Milk Commissioners make 
up their minds to be a.s active as Dr. Khurody. 

Plantation Labour in Assam 

In the July issue of Employment News appears 
an article on the subject under the signature of Srijut 
H. P. Diiara, Labour Commissioner. A summary of it 
is published below: 

“Plantation labour comprises nearly onc-oighth of 
the total population of Assam and plays a very 
important role in the industrial harmony and peace of 
the State. 

“The tea industry is by far the most important 
industry in Assam. The name of Major Robert Bruce 
is associated with the early discovery of tea in India, 
who, in 1823, found indigenous tea growing in Assam. 

“The tea industry in Assam employs ne«arly a 
million souls scattered over a wide area, spreading 
from the heart of the State and extending as far as 
the foot of the Bhutan Hills in the north, Burmese 
frontier in the east and East Pakistan border in the 
south. There are at present nearly 1,000 tea estates 
in the State. 

“The tea labour population of Assam consists of 
emigrant labourers from West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madras, the Madhya Pradesh and the Uttar Pradesh. 
The Tea District Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 now 
regulates the condition of recruitment of plantation 
labour in the tea gardens of Assam. Although some 
of these emigrant labourers return to their native lands 
after the expiry of the contractual period, the majority 
of them have settled down in the tea estates for gene¬ 
rations and have become a part of the population of 
the State. 


“When the Congress Government came into pow'tf 
their first and foremost task was to improve the 
conditions of Plantation Labour and accordingly, 
labour laws, enacted by Government of India, were 
enforced and extended to all tea estates. 

“Recently, the State Government have sanctioned 
a lakh of rupees for the inauguration of a scheme for 
the welfare of the Plantation Labour, with a view to 
bringing about all-round improvement in thelf standard 
of living. ^ 

“It is proposed to open fifteen centres for the 
male workers in the first year with a target to open 
fifty centres in course of three years. For the female 
workers, fifteen centres are proposed to be opened in 
course of three years; and for the ex-garden labourers 
five centres will be opened in the first year with a 
target to open fifteen such centres. 

‘Til housing, the tea industry in Assam has made 
qiiilc a good start although there is still a lot more to 
be done to bring it up to the standard as envisaged by 
the Royal Commission of Labour on plantations.” 

Corruption in India 

We have been making such a display of our 
own shortcomings and corruptions in places high and 
low that we lose sight of the fact that other countries 
have had these experiences. In issues of this journal 
We have on more than one occasion drawn attention 
lo how the U.S A. fared after the exaltation of the 
War of Independence (1772-87) and of the Civil War 
(1860-64). Texlay we refer to Italy and to what one 
of its makers, Cavour, said. When his friends urged 
the difficulties caused by corruptions amongst Neapoli¬ 
tans (Naples) he is reported to have said in justifica¬ 
tion: “It is not their fault, poor people; they have 
been ill-governed; you must moralize the country; 
but it is not by insulting of Neapolitans that you will 
modify them.” There is a world of wisdom in these 
words which rivals of the Congress should take to 
their hearts. 

Recognition of Labours Dignity 

Labour has through struggles aud conflicts attained 
the dignity of a separate “estate” in every State im 
the modern world more than •equal with the others. 
This has been brought out in the news-item published 
on May 23 last. Much of the tensions in strikes and 
lock-out is ultimately concerned with this Mignity” 
question as the following will show: 

"Agreement was reached on a large number of 
important issues concerning industrial relations at 
the meeting of the development committee on 
industries which concluded its two-day sesnon here 
this evening. > 

"The meeting discussed various aspects of “ 
industrial relations in order to formulate an agreed 
baaia for ioduatrial rolationa ja the country af treQ 
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as future legislation on the subject. It was agreed 
that industrial relations are not a matter between 
employers and employees alone but a yital concern 
*of the community as economic progress is bound 
up with industrial peace. 

• “While it was agre^ that in an economy 
organized on the basis of competition, private 
monopoly or private profit, the workers’ right to 
have recourse to peaceful direct action for the 
defence of their rights and the improvement of 
their conditions cannot be denied and should not 
be curtailed unduly. It was generally accepted, 
however, that in an emergency, as at present, these 
things should be dealt with on a special footing. 
The objective should be just treatment of all 
concern^. 

Complete unanimity was reached on the view 
that the employer-employee relationship should be 
conceived of as a partnership ' in a constructive 
endeavour to promote the satisfaction of the 
economic needs of the community in the best 
possible manner. The dignity of labour and the 
vital role of the worker in such a partnership must 
be recognised. 

“It was also agreed that industrial relations 
should be so developed that the workers’ fitness to 
understand and carry out his responsibility grows 
and be is equipped to take an increasing share in 
the working of industry. 

“Members also found themselves in complete 
accord on the fact that adequate machinery should 
be provided for arriving at impartial decisions 
regarding disputes which are found incapable of 
settlement by conciliation. It was considered advis¬ 
able to empower labour courts to take cognizance 
and dispose of any complaints relating to working 
conditions, health, safety, welfare and kindred 
matters. 

“Reference of disputes relating Co such crucial 
questions as wages, hours, rationalisation schemes, 
should, as far as possible, be left to be settled by 
voluntaiy arbitration, it was further thought. 

“The most honourable and patriotic course for 
both employers and employees, it was felt, would 
be to agree to submit any present or future dispute 
or classes of such disputes to arbitration of any 
person or board of their choice. The number of 
such agreements would be a good index of real 
progress in industrial relations in the country. 

“It was considered that there was ample need 
for continuous education of employers and 
employees as well as the public with regard to their 
duties and mutual obligations. The conduct of the 
parties must be in keeping with the objectives of 
the Constitution and the declared social policies 
of the State.” 

Calcutta's Dockers—Their Noble Deed 

When a eection of the 00 -caIled “Leftist" press 
appear determined by means fair and foul—more by 
the latter than the former—to stiffen labour’s non-co¬ 
operative mood, it is a crowning mercy that Calcutta's 
dockers should have refused to toe this dirty line and 
risen to accept a challenge to their human instincts. 

Between last ^lay let and May 20th, the hottest 
part of this summer’s abnormal weather—one iiakh 
tons of foreign food-frains werp expected in CalcutU* 


And it was apprehended that the dooken would refuse 
to work during these dog days. But as tlm event 
showed they were fully aware of their duty. 

And the Port authorities are glad that their 
fellow-\(orkers should have helped in releasing the 
ships and in moving 90 thousand tons out of this 
food-grains to Bihar. Thus was a great anxiety 
relieved both for Calcutta and for Bihar. And they 
desire that their noble deed .should be known all over 
India inspiring others to similar deeds. We are glad to 
act o^a this suggestion, as ours is an all-India organ of 
public opinion. 

Central Aid to Part B States 

“The States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin and Sauraslilra will recedvo from the 
Central Government annually for five yeara, 
beginning 1950-51, a sum of over Rs. 10 crores in 
all as grant-in-aid. Following federal financial inte- 
giation, the Centre entered into agreenients with 
these States which provide for such assistance ^ on 
a graduated diminishing: scale subject to the review 
of the Finap^’e Commission to be set up under the 
Constitution. 

“Under the above agreement, the Centre will 
alc-o assume liability for an equitable share of the 
public debt of Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin and 
Mysore. No other Fart B State has any public debt. 
The Central Government’s share of the public debt 
of Travancore-Cochin has been fixed at Rs. 276.4 
lakhs and for Mysore at Rs. 470 lakhs. The figure 
for Hyderabad has yet to be worked out. Privy 
purses of rulers to the tune of nearly Re. 4.8 
crores annually are already charged to the Central 
revenues. The two-year and five-year plans now 
being finalised by the Planning Commission are 
likely to lead to further substantial Central assist- 
ance to Part B States. 

“The aid propo.sed, it is pointed out, is not in 
the nature of ‘compensation’ for the loss of ‘federal’ 
revenues. It will be recalled that «the Krishnam- 
achari (^ommittce laid .stress on the principle that 
there could be no question of compensation for 
the Centre taking over the ‘federal’ functions, 
together with tho connected revenue and expendi¬ 
tures, assets and liabilities. The Committee, how¬ 
ever, realise that the States which had so far 
depended to a greater or less extent on their 
‘federal’ revenues would not be able to maintain 
their existing scale of expenditure in the ‘proviiiciaF 
field immediately after financial integration without 
special assistance for a transitional period. 

^rrhe guaranteed sinnual recoupment for Tra- 
vancore-CJochin has been fixed with reference to a 
‘revenue-gap’ of Rs. 280 lakhs. The ‘revenue-gap’ 
represents the measure of the ^immediate transfer 
of ‘federal’ revenues and expendfture to the Centre. 
Tho computations have been made according to 
the principles laid down by the Krishnamachan 
Committee with reference to the ‘federal’ revenue 
and expenditure of the State concerned during ^ 
agreed basic period. The corresponding figures for 
the three other States are: Mysore Rs. 345 UkhB; 
Saurashtra Rs. 276 lakhs and Hyderabad Rs. 186 
lakhs (OJ3.). 

“The grant*in^d to cover the revenue gap 

will include tiie State's sbatc of dtvisibie OMM 
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taxes, which at present applies only to income-tax. 
If in a year the divisible tax share of a State 
‘ exceeds the annual grant, the Stale will receive 
the higher figure. 

‘‘When the Centre took over the ‘federaV reve¬ 
nues and expenditure of My.sorc, Saurashtra, 
Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad, it was found 
these States jieeded special assistance to maintain 
their expenditure on subjects in the ‘provincial' 
fields as before the fuiancial integration, in order 
to avoid any dislocation. In the case of PEPSU, 
Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan the reverse was the 
case, federal expenditure being in excess of federal 
revenues and, therefore, there was no immediate 
dislocation to their finances a>s a result of the 
transfer to the Centre. A similar scheme of financial 
adjustments between the Central Government and 
Part A Stales is being evolved in respect of the 
merged States. For Part C States the problem does 
not arise as the (.'entre is responsible entirely for 
Central as well as State subjects. 

“With these arrangements there is now com¬ 
plete equality between Part A and Part B States in 
all matters of financial assistance, subsidies, grants, 
etc., from the Ce^ntro. These settlements between 
the Centre and the States will be reviewed by the 
Finance Commission under the provisions of 
Article 280 of the Constitution. The President may 
tcrniinate or modify the Federal Fiiancial inte- 
^ation Agreements after the expiration of five years 
irom the commencement of the agreements as 
provided for in Article 278.” 

The above New Delhi nows, dated June 15 last 
indicated the financial help that the Central Govern¬ 
ment of India proposes to extend to its B class 
constituent Stales. The cases of A class and C class 
are being separately considered causing not a little 
heart-burning. 

SomnatKs Revival 

The colourful ceremony that signalized the re¬ 
building of Somnath has given rise to various feelings 
in India. In Pakistan there is fury; in Bharat there 
is elation. But we are concerned with the revival at 
the same time of the so-called Dravidian-Aryan con¬ 
flict that has become the stock-in-trade of a certain 
school of politicians in the Tamil country (South 
India). The Sunday Express of Madras has become 
its mouth-piecc. And in a recent issue, it summarized 
from various publications what it represents as 'H’ true 
version of the “Mohmed Gazani” episode. We quote 
portions of the article : 

“Mohmbd Gazani Never Reached Somnath” 
**There is no historical proof to substantiate 
the legend of the sacking of Somnath temple. In 
fact, there is no evidence to substantiate the belief 
that Mohmed Gazani ever reached Somnath. 

"It is believed according to legend that the 
invasion of Somnath took place in 1025' A.D. There 
are two great contemporary works of history of 
Gujarat of the same period. One is the great classic 
p^vdyashraya by Hemchandra Acharya, and another 
is called Prabandh Ohintamani. ‘Neither of them 
ipentipns evejx castiajljr the i»yaeipn of SomPatii/ 


"Muslim historians of that period would have 
jumped at this subject. Even if Qazani had just 
reached Somnath, they would have painted in glar¬ 
ing colours as to how the Kaffir's temple 'was 
demolished by the Lord of Gazani. ‘But they too 
make no mention of Somnath,' 

‘The great Sanskrit scholar and historian of 
Gujarat, Sri Rasiklal Parikh, writes: 

‘It is, however, strange to find that no mention 
of sacking of Somnath is found in the Tarikh^i^ 
Lamini of Al-TJtbi who was a sort qf a private 
secretary to Mohmed. He wrote a good account of 
Mohmed's biography, and is definitely known to 
have lived for years after this event. Rasinuddin 
and Hamidulla who came more than two hundred 
years after and have written accounts of Mohmed 
also make no mention of this account.' {Kavydvr 
usasana, Introduction). 

‘The first Muslim mention is by Ibu Asir in 
1230 A.D., Shri Parikh concludes: 

‘From this absence of reference amongst early 
Muslim historians, we are driven to the conclusion 
that this expedition against Somnath must not have 
been an event of that importance which it is re¬ 
ported to be by later Muslim chroniclers upon 
whom the modern historians have almost un¬ 
critically relied. It might have been just ordinary 
looting of a marauding army as the places came on 
its way'." {Ibid), i 

"All evidences prove that the idol of Somnath 
was of pre-historic antiquity. It stood there before 
the Aryans came to what they contemptuously 
called the lingnsisne-devak. In their onward 
barbarous march across India, it would be no 
hazard to assert that the very first destruction of 
the ancient Somnath temple built by the Sivaite 
Dravidians was perpetrated by the Aryans. Even 
as the destruction of Somnath and thousands of 
other temples and idols by the Muslims did not 
destroy Hinduism, the destruction of hundreds of 
sime-devahs by the early Aryan barbarians did not 
destroy Saivism or the traditional Dravidian form 
of phallic worship, which was, however, common to 
all early human civilisations and still goes strong 
in India. Failing in their attempt either to destroy 
linga worship or the higher civilisation of the 
Dravidians, the Aryans got civilised by the Dravi¬ 
dians and incorporated Indian phallic worship and 
the whole system of religion connected wiiK it in 
Brahmanism, which slowly widened into the afl- 
embracing Hinduism. The linga worshipped in 
Somnath was the linga discovered in Mohenjo-daro, 
When the Aryans destroyed Mohenjo-daro, 
they must have destroyed the prosperous Somnath 
in the same period," 

National Library at Calcutta 

We draw the attention of the authorities to the 
following letter received from an eminent scholar of 
international standing: 

'The present administration of the National 
Library has spent large sums in buying expensive 
racks from England, replacing quite good service¬ 
able old book-racks. But very little money is being 
spent in buying most necessaiT* afid important books 
of Indian history and culture. For instance, thp 
following books though pubjjghed a year agq 
not been purch|se4f ' . 
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Dr. J. Leeuw: The Scythian Period 0 } Indian 
History, published in 1949. 

Basil Gray: Royal Academy Exhibition Cato^ 
logiLe of Indian Art, published in 1950. 

Mazumdar: Vedic Age {National History 0 } 
India, 1951). 

G. H. Gjirue; Caste and Class in India, 1950. 
Sir J. Woodroffe: Serpent Power (4th Edition), 

1991. 

This list is not exhaustive. Formerly, the 
Library used to maintain a suggestion book, book 
for suggestions on the part of readers. This has 
been stopped. The Library publishes a Report of 
its administration. But this is not available to the 
public, so that no criticism could be made.^' 

Thi.s system has militated in every way against the 
usefulness of the libiary for scholars, therefore this 
procedure has to be altered. 

Massacre of the Innocents in Bengal ■> 

The public have learned with admiration how 
the dov-o'ted and thoiig’il t‘ul Vice-Chancellor Mr. 
Justice rihainbunalh Miikherji has added anotner task 
to his tireloi-s activities for improving the Calcutta 
Univ’ersily. He has held a conference witii the heads 
of colleges to discover how it was that only 27 
per ceiiL of the students who sal for the la.st Inter¬ 
mediate examination have passed. That over seventeen 
thousand youths have wasted one year of their lives 
and all the expenses of study for twelve months and 
gamed nothing in return—except bitterness of soul—is 
not a matter to be dismissed with one day’s 
tJiundenng in the morning papers and two days’ talk 
in the public parks. It needs probing; but no com¬ 
mit tee is necessary for discovering the <‘ause, which 
is well-known to guardians and teachers alike. 

The roots of the mischief are two—lack of com¬ 
mon sense in the teaching and examination and greed 
for money as the supreme consideration on both sides. 
Any honest teacher could have told half of these 
youths after their tost examination (I am assuming 
for the moment that the test examination is not a 
sham in most colleg^^s) that judging from their state 
of preparation they had no earthly chance of passing 
the University examination three months later. Any 
honest head of a college should have told them that 
he was not going to send up siich palpably immature 
candidates, A college venturing to do so would at once 
lose customers. 

But why blamo the college.s? The holy mother 
(alma mater) herself is not sinless in this respect. A 
Matric examination that does not truly sift those who 
have received the necessary preliminary grounding for 
a college course from those who are unfit, brings shoals 
of lads to the University, and thus swells the Univer¬ 
sity's income in various ways, particularly that “best 


eover booklet of some 200 pagse, costing Rf. 3r with** 
out any illustration or copyright extract that has been 
paid for. And the University’s own Bible Selection 
too,—which happily few students buy and fewer still 
read; a note-book suflSceth. If, under the inexorable 
law of nature, the myriads thus easily entering the 
colleges, are two years later subjected to a 73 per cent 
massacre, the University has at least pocketed six 
lakhs of rupees in fees (of diverse kinds) from these 
failures alone, without giving them anything in return. 

I After all, the ancients hit at one or two truths in spite 
of their Inrk of modern civilisation: the {Christian 
Chhrch has proclaimed Radix malo^rum est cupuUtas 
(liOVc of money is the root of all evHs). And Sankar- 
achnrya too, willi 'his Artkam anarthain bhavaVa 
nil yam. 

The path of reform lies in (1) freeing the curri¬ 
culum of its cumbrous pretentious mass of books 

(whose mass and cost drives the student to seek refuge 
in Notes). (2) Holding a commonsense practical test 
in modern English prose, as an instrument for reading, 
—and no nicelics of grammar or subtleties of aesthetic 
ciiticisiu below the Honours stage. (3) Curbing the 
naiural tendency of the (compulsory) Bengali paper- 
setter (o maintain the dignity of his subject by 
making it as stiff as the Honours paper in English, 

(4) Ensuring that the questions are fairly well- 

distributed over the entire subject or book, and not 
confincxl to one corner of it, which happens to be the 
(examiner’s .special preserve. In 1927, the question paper 
in Pass Economics III (Indian Economics) was almost 
entirely confined to Banking,—in which the paper- 
setter had taken his Doctorate. Such irrational action 
on the part of the question-setter drives the student 
to bo disho-nest; it discourages industry, as leaving 
eveiything to chance. A revision (called moderation) 
of question papers by actual teachers of the subjects, 
before they are printed, is indispensably necessary. 
The chance of leakage is not ruled out, I admit; but 
that is a lesser evil than the present freaks and 
caprices. 

Above all, disciplinary action against the inefficient 
mercenary colleges—^which swell the percentage of 
failure, should be rigorously taken. Mushroom colleges 
after the first year’s trial, should be compelled to die 
out like mushrooms. And that hoary-headed sinner— 
with 2,000 youths on the rolls (which was the laughing 
stock of the British members of the Radhakriahnan 
Commission) and whose boys pointed out the Sealdah 
Station third class passenger shed as their Students' 
Common Room to the Sadler Commission, well, a 
little blood-letting reducing its numbers to 500 w31 
certainly cure it of its present elephantiasis. The 
accepted conditions of affiliation, if honestly enforced, 
can effect this surgical gperation, - S, 
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Assassination of King Abdulla 

The assassination of King Abdulla will have 
consequences far into the Arab world- He became a 
part of history during the fir&t World War of the 
20th century helping to overthrow the empire of the 
Turks. All seemed hopeful for his family. His younger 
brother, Emir FeisaJ, was the instiiimcnt through 
whom the fates found a leader of the Arab Revolt. In 
Lawrence’s book Seven Pillars oj Wiadoin, we get 
a glimpse of the policy of the British Government,^ 
and the betrayal of Arab Jioixis by Prime Minister 
Lloyd George and his civil advisers. 

Lawrence an archaeologist, digging into the 
ruins of the area in Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, Trans- 
Jordania and the Hcjaj. Then unconsciously to himBclf 
hr got entangled in Britain’s far-flung scheme of a vatst 
South-West A^ian Bloc with herself as the boss. This 
requii-cd the* break-up of the Turkisli empire; and 
Sheriff Hussein, Emir Abdulla and Emir Foisal were 
its dupes. Lawrence saw before his eyes the wreck of 
all he had laboured for, and was naturally very bitter 
with Lloyd George and Clcmenceau. And thioughout 
the book he gave the freest expression to it on evciy 
conceivable occasion. 

In the earlier pages he threw out pen-pirtines of 
men and things that will remain enshrined in the 
English language. Of Emir Al^dulla he had no high 
opinion; Emir Feisa! was his hero. We quote from the 
book portions that have become relevant today: 

. nothing was futile in the atmosphere of 
higher thinking and responsibility which ruled at 
Feisal’s . . Abdullah would sometimes ride a 

little, or shoot a little, and return exhausted to 
his tent for a massage ... He was fond of Arabic 
verses and exceptionally well read ... He was also 
interested in history and h'tters . . . He affected 
to have no care for the Hcjaj situation, regarding 
the autonomy of the Arabs as assured by the 
promi.scs of Great Britain . . . The leaven of in¬ 
sincerity w’orked througli all the fibres of his being. 

. . . His brain often betrayed its intricate pattern, 

. . . Yet they never separated into straight desires 
or grew into effective desires. ...” 

Feisal was driven from Damascus by the French, 
and the British looked indifferently on. The latter 
made him King of Iraq, Abdulla, King of Trans-Jordan. 
But wffien King liu.ssein w'as driven from Mecca by 
Emir Ibn Saud, tlicy did not raise even their little 
finger to help their protege. This betrayal explained 
much of the Arab dl.-^trust of British promises; the 
Palestine episode with a promise for “a Jewish home” 
in Palestine, was the limit of ignominy, 

Abdulla, however, had to pocket it; and in re¬ 
compense he has been protected by the Arab Legion 
captained by Glubb Pasha, the best trained and 
equipped force in Arabia. But this did not avail 
apftinst Jewish idealisxD and enduraace. The State of 


Ismel was born. The Arab world, however, feels that 
in the pursuit of his Hashemite kingdom fantasy- 
made Up of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq— 
Abdulla has been lukewarm in the common Arab fight 
against Israel. Th:s feeling will minimize the grief Ahat 
would otherwise have been felt by them. 

But the real loss will be Britain’s. Wfth Iran threat¬ 
ening her oil interests, there remains none in the Arab 
world to speak a good word for her or s^and up for 
upholding these. Th’s appreciation of the^rab situa¬ 
tion supports our contention that in life King Abdulla 
had been a stabilizing factor in the maelstrom of 
Arab nationalism and the creeping inroads of Cora- 

‘'Birth of a Nation Suspended* 

Under the above heading Andrew Roth wrote in 
the London Daily IJcrald, reprinted in the Leader, an 
article indh'iUiiig the multi-racial elements of the 
problem. 

^‘Those who planned the Communist revolt in 
Malaya fervently hoped that the Malays would 
help them. Instead, hardly a single Malay has 
joined them in their jungle hideouts, while 30,000 
have volunteered as special constables against 
tliem. 

'‘Under the harsh impact of the eight-month- 
old anti-British rising, the growth of Malay 
national consciousness, rapid after the second World 
War, has accelerated. The Malays, as a people, 
are waking up. Except for 30000 aborigines, they 
are the oldest inhabitants of the peninsula into 
which their ancestors penetrated 4,000 years ago. 

“During 140 years of British rule these hardy, 
cheerful people have multiplied more than seven 
times, but even so they are being outnumbered by 
the Chinese. Predominantly agricultural, the 
Malays bitterly resent this influx, which began in 
strength 70 years ago to meet the labour shortage 
in the tin mines and on the rubber estates. 

“Though immigration has officially stopped, the 
Chinese in the neninsula and Singapore today 
number about 2,600,000 compared with 1,700,000 in 
1931. The Malays number 2,200,000, compared with 
1,900,000 in 1931. 

“In the Federation the Malays are in the 
majority, while in Singapore they form a small 
minority. The relentless increase in the Chinese 
population makes the Malays feel they may ulti¬ 
mately become strangers in their own land. 

“Since the revolt began, Sino-Malay dififerences 
have so widened that some leaders darkly prophesy 
that if the British left tomorrow there would be 
inter-racial violence on a large scale. Recently some 
of^ the country Malays have been taking their kris 
(scimitar-like national swords) to sorcejers to be 
blessed. One of them assured me that the spells 
were so powerful that they can deflect bullets. 

Asking for special benefits to help them in¬ 
crease their meml^rs and ensure their security, the 
Malays assert with justice that the terrorists are 
almost one hundred per cent Chinese. With equals 
truth they insist that the ordinary Chinese inhabi- 
tantii have little or nothing to fomtet the 
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terrorists, while many haV6 actually helped them 
either by paying ‘protection money* or in other 
ways. 

* ^‘Of Chinese claims for political rights, made 
two years ago when the constitutional future of 
the country was in the melting pot, Malay leaders 
now suggest that those who gain rights also incur 
obligations. In a determined effort to bring the 
communities together, a nine-man Malay-Chinese 
goodwill committee, with Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
U.K." Commissioner-General in South-East Asia, 
as liaison officer, has. been set up. The leading 
Malay member is Dato Onn Bin Ja*afar, Chief 
Minister of Johoro and President of the United 
Malays National Organisation. Dato Onn is perso¬ 
nally convinced that the future of his race is at 
stake. With other leaders he is trying to find a 
way out. . . • 

“Most Chinese in Malaya heartily wish that 
the terror would end, but they seem incapable of 
assisting openly in its elimination. Only recently 
have Chinese miners begun to stop paying ‘protec¬ 
tion money* to the terrorists. A& more of the 
security forces swing into action more information 
should begin to come in. 

“One significant result of the revolt has been 
its effect on Malaya’s embryo Trade Union move¬ 
ment. Beforie the outbreak in June, 1948, there 
were in the Federation 302 trade unions, with 
149,946 members. Today, with the Communist 
elements gone, there arc only 162 trade unions with 
76 925 members. But they are unions, not rackets. 
Aiming eventually to paralyse industry, the Com- 
muni.sts early got a grip on the unions by mailed 
fist methods. Chinese secret societies, with school¬ 
boy thriller names like ‘Red Face’ and ‘Skeleton 
Gang’ and wired initiation rites, also infiltrated, and 
through them extortion and victimisation boomed.” 
Later news from Malaya, dated June 18 last, 
described how a purely Malayan nationalist leader 
proposed to solve it. Wc share it with our readers: 

“Plans for the achievement of Malayan 
independence, sketched by the Malay leader, Dato 
Onn Bin Ja-afar, early this month, have had 
their strongest critics so far in a section of the 
Malays themselves, writes K. N. Ramanathan, 
the P,TJ. staff correspondent in Malaya. 

“Some observers see in this opposition to 
Dato Onn. from a section of his own community, 
the working of a “hidden hand,” which, they con¬ 
sider is trying to divide the Malays and obstruct 
the development of national untiy. 

“In the ten days that have elapsed since 
Dato Onn “caused a sensation’^ in Malaya (to 
quote one newspaper) by his announcement, public 
opinion has had the time to consider his plans. The 
Indian and the Chinese communities have generally 
welcomed them. The British comment has been 
cautious. It has expressed appreciation of Dato 
Onn’s approach but has also dwelt on the difficul¬ 
ties of the problem. 

“Dato Onn, president of the United Malaya 
National Organisation, probably the most out¬ 
standing leader in Malaya today, said early this 
month that he# would form a political, non- 
communal ‘Independence of Malaya* party to work 
for the achievement independence. 

“He thought that m independent Malaya 
would seek to romaia within the Commonwealth— 


1>ut there ie no such thiii^ as independent in 
government, if it is strangulated by preconditions 
of what it can or cannot do.* * 

“The Malayan Indian Congress—one of the 
three Pan-Malayan Indian organisations in this 
couiitiy—at its annual session during the weekend, 
adopted a resolution in favour of forming, or assist* 
ing in the formation of a Malayan organisation with 
membership open to all Malayans. He said tl^t 
the Congress would give him every support. 

“The Indian-owned newspaper, the Indian 
Daily Mail, has found it difficult to believe that 
• Dato Onn could be really interested in forming a 
party for the achievement of Malaya’s unity or 
freedom.” j I 'It) 

We have a certain feeling that the resident 
Chinese have lost their chance by aligning themselves 
more secretly than openly with the “fifth-column” 
activities of their own nationals. 

Soviet Post-War Reconstruction 

Prof. Maurice Dodd, lecturer in Economics, 
Cambridge TTniversily, who is a visiting professor at the 
Delhi School of' P^conomics from January to March, 
1951, spoke to members of the Indian Council of 
Wor^d Affa'rs on the above subject. Speaking on the 
success of “planning ” there during the last 30 years, 
he appeared to be appreciative of the courage and 
endurance of Soviet leadership of rulers and the ruled 
alike. The following cxlract from the address will give 
our readers an idea of the various undertakings. We 
make this quotation from the Indian Qxuirierly, 

“As regards the canal schemes: one of the most 
interesting is the famous Volga-Don (3anal, joining 
the Volga just below Stalingrad with the river 
Don. It is a difficult engineering feat because of 
the substantial difference (some 90 ft.) between the 
levels of the two rivers. The canal will be just 
over 60 miles in length when it is completed. .It 
was apparently started befo;*e the war, but was 
interrupted by the war; and the intention now is 
to complete it by the spring of 1952, if nothing in 
the international sphere occurs to interrupt it again. 
The importance of this project is that it will 
provide a continuous inland waterway system from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, and one which will 
link Moscow with the Black Sea, enabling ships, 
for example, to carry fresh fish from the Black 
to Moscow. To give some idea of the carrying 
capactiy of, the waterway: it will be capable of 
taking large cargo ships, and with the deepening 
of the channel of the lower Don and a raising of 
its water level, these cargo ships will be able to 
proceeed from the Volga down to the mouth of 
the Don near Rostov and into the Black Setk. 
Diesel-engine ships carrying 500 passengers apiece 
are to be constructed for the Moscow^talingrad- 
Blaok Sea service when this canal is completed. 
Power stations with 2i million and U million kilo¬ 
watts capacity are to be simultaneously built on 
the lower and middle Volga at Kui^shev and 
Stalingrad, and are designed to be completed in 
1955 and 1966 respectively. The first of these, tlia 
Kmbyshev scheme, will be linked with an irrigM 
tion sobemo oorering 3| million acm of brndt 
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‘‘Finally, what the article from the London 
Timed calls ‘the boldest in conception and jpost 
^difficult of all these schemes'—the highly interest¬ 
ing project of the Turkmenian Canal, which will 
run from the river Amu Darya or Oxus, across the 
Kara Kum desert to the Caspian Sea. The canal 
will extend to nearly 700 miles and will bring some 
3 million acres of desert under cultivation (mainly 
for cotton). This scheme is to be completed in the 
year 1057. The forest shelter-belt schemes will be 
applied here also, and according to the plan shelter- 
belts will be planted on either side of the canal, 
and subsidiary dams and power stations will also, 
be constructed along its route. Like the Volga-Don 
Canal it is designed to cariy cargo ships.” 

Korea War*s Cost to JJ.S.A. 

The Korean war has cost the U.S.A. from 
$2,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 depending on how the 
main figure is worked out, according to the Assistant 
Defence Secretary, Mr. McNeil. 

And if it continues, he told the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Armed Forces will have to ask for 
another $2,000,000,000 to $3,000 000,000 during the 12 
months ahead. 

Mr. McNeil was reluctant to give an exact esti¬ 
mate of the war's cost to date because of the difficulty 
of deciding what factors were to be included. He said 
he could ‘prove any figure from two to ten thousand 
million dollars' depending on what assumptions were 
used. 

Mr. McNeil said afterward that he would try to 
got the Committee as accurate a figure as possible 
on the cost of the Korean War. 

A Washington nows of date July last told us this 
stoiy. We have read somewhere that the last World 
War cost about 4 lakh crores of rupees. Mr. McNeil's 
estimate is rather vague, and he declined to make" 
himself responsible even for any near exact figure. 
We do not know what the American ruling classes 
mean by publiciEing tins huge expenditure of money 
and men, the latter being about 60,000 in killed and 
wounded and prisoners taken by the Communists of 
North Korea and China. It is time they realized tliat 
leadership in international afiairs cost money. 

Europe*s Encroachments into Middle East 

In the Ilitavada, Sri M. F. Soonawala threw light 
on the doings of European powers in the areas washed 
by the Atlantic in North Africa and the Persian Gulf 
in Asia. They are on the retreat today, and their 
burden is being increasingly thrown up on the United 
States. And she is, willingly or unwillingly, playing 
her part, this being her destiny, as her politicians and 
publicists say with pride. She is inheriting Britain's 
hegemony; and thus do we find her intervening in 


Persia's oil trouble, trying to mediate between the 
rising nationalism of Iran and Britain's vanishitig 
capitalistic exploitation. 

The most interesting and informing portion of the 
article, however, is where the writer quotes the British 
publicist Marvin on the contrast between British and 
Russian technique of dealing with Asian peoples. He 
thus summarizes the argument; 

“During the 19th contuiy the Russiain influence 
over the Muslims became so great that f the latter 
almost completely identified themselves Wf-tli- their 
conquerors. One proof of this is to be found in the 
names of Muslim generals and politicians like General 
Alikhanoff, the Governor of Merv, General Nasir- 
bcgolT, Muratoff and last but not the least, Jacob 
(Yakub) Malik, the present-day Chief Russian dele¬ 
gation at U.N.O., the Suffix ‘oil' added to the names 
means ‘son'.” 

And to give added strength to it he quoted 
Marvin's exact word.s, written in 1886: 

“The people not only identify themselves with 
Russians, but the Russians identify themselves 
with the people. Englishmen would never think of 
placing their home army under a Sikh or a Maratha, 
or permitting a Beng^i to become a Cabinet 
Minister. An Indian has practically no career in 
England; on the other hand, every avenue in 
Russia is open to the Caucasian, The Alumenian, 
Loris Molikoff, rose there to a position next to that 
of the Czars. Generals Tergonkasoff and Lazareff, 
two other Asiatics, commanded Russian troops in 
the Turkish War of 1877-78, and when Alikhanoff 
acconiplishcd his famous raid upon Mew, the 
exploit was acclarniod as a Russian exploit, and 
not as the achievement of a mere native.” 

Crown Prince William & Marshal Petain 
Within a few days have died two leaders of 
armies of the First World War—Crown Prince 
Williarii of “Imperial Germany,” fust son of Kaiser 
William, and Marshal Petain who beat )>ack the 
German attacks on the Fortress of Verdun. Both of 
them have departed from the field of their mundane . 
activitie.s in disgrace. William shorn of his glory, and 
Petain as the man who made his peace with Hitler. 
William's come-down was a fruit of Germany's defeat 
in 1918; Petain's of 1940. He was put up by French 
appeasers as the most considoi’able French leader who 
would be able to save some part of France's gloiy. 
Histoiy will say whether or not he succeeded in his 
venture. But this we know that the conquerors of the 
Second World War did recognize his status and 
treated him with courtesy. The death of these two 
men would, in no way, affect the fortunes of their 
country. Peace to their souls I 
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VlLU^GB PaNCHAYATS 

Indl 4 has been a land of Village Communities or 
Gram Panoha^^ats from time immemorial. It is 
cliuinrc! that tljc syetem was fii\st introduceil by Kmg 
Pnthu while colonising the Doab belwceu the Gaiiga 
and the Jainuna. There are di'finite rei(fences to the 
rxjsLeiU'UH of these ‘‘(jiaina lu iIk' >SAaa/,/parea 

of the MaJiabharaln and ui the Maniismiiti. 
Kaiiiilya, wlro lloiinshed in 400 li.C., has also deseiibed 
tlu'se Village CoiHiiiiiiuties in his ArUuisJuislm. In tlie 
Valmikj Rnninyanu we hear of the Janapada, wliielr 
was, iierhaps, a sort of hxleralion of the iniiiKaoiis 
vili.!i;e-ici>ubli(*s It is also eerLiiii that the system 
wais wnlely in eMsleino m tins countly at tlie time of 
the Greek invasion, and MeiiasllieiK's lias left vivid 
inipnsdons of llieso ^‘Pentads’ as he termed these 
J’:ui'‘Iiavats. Chinese liavcllras Hiuiii T.^ang and Fa 
llien ti'il us how liulia at the tjiiie of their visPs 
was very productive', aud llu' peoph' wan' ‘llourislnrg 
anil happy bi'vond eompaif.” An account of these 
Paiichayals tbiring the im<l(lle ages is piovuded m 
Likraci 1 ai ya s N1 1 is<i ra . 

Tlie Village (.!oinmuniti(which wi're sclf- 
goviTiiing little republics all ov(«i‘ India flourished 
under Hindu and Muslim governments and suiwived 
lire wreck of Oyirastus and llu? <h)wnfall of empires. 
E\<n the Comrrrrtice of Secrft.n-y of the East India 
Company report id in 1S12 : 

'‘Under this simph' form of Municipal Govern¬ 
ments, the in habitats of the coiuitrv have ]ivo<l 
from liiiie immemorial . . . Tlie iiihabitanTs give 
tlieinselves no troubh' riboul thi* breaking up aud 
division of thf' kingdom; wdiile tin* village remains 
entiiri they care iKd. to w'liat runver it is ti'ansfi'rred 
or to what sovereign it devolves; its internal 
economy remains iinchango<l.’^ 

'‘One foreign eonquiror after another has 
swept over Tmlia,^^ comiiKUits Sir Charles 'rrevellyan, 
“but (he Village Municipalities have stuck to the 
soil like their own Kusha grass ” 

In 1930, Sir Charles Metcalfe described these 
Village Communities as little republics having nearly 
ruTrything within themselvi's, and almost indi'pcn- 
dont of any outside relations: 

'They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts.llie Union of the village commu¬ 

nities, each one forming a separate little State in 
itself, has, I believe, contributed more than any 
other cause to the preservation of the people of 
India through all revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and it is in a high dcgi’co 
conducive to their happiness and to t!ie enjoyment 
of a great i>ortion of frecKlom and independence. 

I wish, therefore, that the village constitutiona 
^ niay never be disturbed and I dread everything 
that has a tendency to break them up.** 

It is interesting to note that the attention of 


Karl Mai*x w^as also drawn to these Indian Village 
Republics. He writes in his Daa Capital: ^ 

“The small and extremely ancient Indian 
Communities which still exist to some extent, are 
based iii)on the commimal ownership of the land, 
upon a direct linking up of manual agriculture and 
Jiixndicraft and uiion a fixed form of the division 
» of labour which is adopted as a cut-and-dried 
scheme whenever new* coiimiunilics are founded. 
They consliliite self-sullicient productive entiticB, 
llui area of land upon wlueli prudue.tiou is carried 
OIL ranging from a hiindicd to several thousand 
acre's. "IMie greater part of the products is 
pioduccd for the satisfaction of the immediate 
needs of tlie coniniimjt}^ not as commodities; and 
prodiiciion it^df, is, therefore, independent of the 
divi''’ion of labour wlueli tlie exchange of commo¬ 
dities lias liroiiglit about in Indian society as 
well ... In different regions of India we find 
different foims of sucli communities. In tlie siin- 
pl('‘'t form tlie land la conmionly tilled and its 
juodiice is divided among the members of the com- 
iiiunit\^ wliile c\ery family carries on spinning, 
wTavmg, as an acce-^sory occupation. The eimpli- 
r‘i+y of till' productive organism in these self- 
sutlicient rommunities . . . unlocks for us the 

my.stery of the unchangcableness of Asiatic society, 
w'luch contrasts so >strongly with the perpetual 
dissolution and reconstruction of A'^iatic States, 
and with the unceaMiig changes of dynasties. The 
sluictuic of the economic elements of the society 
remains unaffected by l’ o storms in the political 
w rather.** 

Sir Henry Maine points out that 

“Indian village community w’as a living and 
not dead institution and the Indian and the ancient 
Kuro]icari systems of villagi' communities were, in 
all ess(Uitial particulais, identical.** 

He further ol'isorves: 

“Thai (he earliest English emigrants to North 
Ameriiai organisi'd themsr-lves at first in village 
communities for pur})oses of cultivation.** 

The Indian villages had evolved a w^ell-balanced 
social, economic and political system by eschewing the 
two extrenus of lais.ez fane and iotaliiarian control. 
Thty had developed an id(*al form of co-operative 
agriculture nn<l industry in which there was hardly 
any scope for exploitation of the poor by the rich. As 
Mahatma Gandhi has put it, “The production was al¬ 
most simultaneous with consumption and distribution,** 
and the vicious circle of money-lender economy was 
conspicuous by its absence. Production was for the 
immediate use and not for distant markets. The whole 
social structure w^as founded on. non-violence and 
fellow'-feeling. The Gram Panchayat administered the 
village affairs either on its own resjionsibiliiy or as ail 
adjunct to the village Headman or Patel. It also 
administered justice and peace, mfiintained local order 
by watch and ward, provided facilities for education, 
sanitation and public works such as erection and 
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tenance of public buildings, roads, tanks, wells and 
the keeping of vihagc tracts in order, j^rovidcd 
all other common amenities—social, and economic—of 
the village life and collected and distributed the charity 
to the needy and the -poor. It derived its finances 
from the rich and wealthy inhabitants of the village 
and from other donations. The labour for the works 
of public utility the village community couhl get 
from the village people. In this way it was self- 
sufficient and self-supporting liaving little to do with 
the outside world. In the past, indeed, these Paiichayati 
played a very useful role in devTlopiiig the village 
corporate life but unfortunately the advent of the 
British liulo m India led to their decay and dis¬ 
appearance. 

An extreme anxiety to enhance the land revenue 
to its utmost limits induced the East India Company 
to make direct arrangements with every individual 
cultivator, instea<l of with the village community as a 
wholo. An equally unreasonable anxiety to centralise 
all judicial and executive powers in thoir own liands 
led the British administrators to virtually set a.side the 
village functionaries, and thus deprive them of their 
age-long powers. Those republics, therefore, fell into 
decay. This decay was further helpe<l by a number 
of factors. The administration of the villager by tlic 
agencies of the Central Covernmonl, the extension of 
the jurisdiction of the modern cavil and criminal courts 
of the towUvS, the new land revenue system, increase m 
the means of communication, progress of education, 
police administration, migration of the best and ablest 
persons from the villages to the towns, the growing 
spirit of individualism an<l the break-up of the joint 
family system—led to the decay and di.^^integration of 
the so important an institution like the Panchayats. 
Thus the self-sufficient nature of the old quasi-<lemo- 
Cratic rural poiily was brokiui and consequently the 
village Panehayats as a rural institution sank into 
insignificance. As R. C. Diitt remarks: 

'‘One of the saddest results of British Rule in 
India is the effacemont of that system of village 
self-government which was developed earliest and 
preserved longest in India amongst all the coun¬ 
tries of the earth.” 

Gradually the British Government took steps 
to establish such local bodies as could look after their 
own affairs. This led to the enactment of a number of 
Acts between 1842 and 1802 resulting in the setting up 
of Municipalities in the towns but no attempts 
were made to reorganise or newly start the village 
institutions, although in urban areas the municipal 
bodies rapidly increased. Later oq, with the systematic 
attempts and sympathetic attitude of Lord Ripon 
(1882) a number of cub-district boards were set up in 
Madras and Assam, and in other provinces powers were 
wholly concentrated in the hands of the district boards 
bu( the start was made at the wrong end because the 


process did not lead to the federation of smaller 
units transforming tJiem into large ones but instead it 
led to the devolution of pow'crs by District Boardd to 
smaller bodies. 

The Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
remarked : 

“The scant success of the efforts hitherto made 
to introduce a system of rural self-government is 
largely due to the fact that we have no4 built from 
the bottom—the foundation of any sialjlc edifice 
whicli shall associate the people kndwn to one 
allotluT and have interests which converge on well- 
organised objects.” 

It recommended that an attempt should be made 
to constitute and evolve Village Panehayats for the 
adminisiraLioii of the local affairs, cveri though the 
system can bo gradually and tentatively be applied to 
make the village a starting point of public life. Con¬ 
sequently I lie Government of India passed a resolution 
in 1915 ari<l issued definite instructions to all the 
Provincial Governments to give full trial to a piactical 
sfheme of Village Panehayats, wherever it could be 
workinl out in ro-operation with the people. The Act 
of 1919 which transferred local self-government to 
minisffTs was followed by measures in several pro¬ 
vinces lending to legislative enactments. Consequentb' 
a number of Acts were pas.sed in various provinces, 
in Bengal the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act was y)asse(i in 1019; the Madras Village Panehayats 
Act 1020 (replaced and supplemented by Ma<lras Local 
Bonrd.s Act. KJGO); the Bombay Village Panehayats 
Act, 1020 (replaced and supplemented by the Act of 
193.3); the Goiitnil Provinces Village Panehayats Act, 
1920; the U. P. Village Panehayats Act of 1920; the 
Bihar and Ori.s.sa Village Administration Act, 1926; 
the Assam Rural Self-Government Act, 1926; etc., 
were also passe<l respectively in the provinces. 

EuxNctions and thk Working of the 
Panciiayats 

For the establishment of Village Panehayats there 
is no uniform ijractice and hard and fast rules in India 
owing to the diverse circumslances and conditions 
prevailing in the different parts of the country. Thus 
in Bombay the Village Panchayat Amendment Act of 
1939 has made it compulsory to have a village 
panchayat for every village with a population of 
1,000 and above. By the end of January, 1950, the 
number of such panehayats stood at 3600, whereas 
in West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Madras every 
village area is a panchayat area and there has to be 
a statutory panchayat. In West Bengal there arc 600 
panehayats, in IJ.P. 34,75i9 village panehayats and 
8,190 adalali panehayats; and in Orissa 628 qram 
panehayats and 173 adalati panchifyats. Similarly in 
Baroda, Travancore, Cochin and Mysore and Madhya 
Pradesh there is a statutory panchayat for every 
village. Since the formation of Himachal Pradesh, 
the Punjab Municipal Act, the Punjab Dirtriot Board 
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Act, the Punjafc Small Town Act and the Punjab 
i^ijDcliayat Act have been applied to this state and 
incentive has been given to the growth of 
panchayats. According to the Madhya Bharat 
Faiichayat Act, every villager will be a member of a 
pauchayat. A gioup of such panchayats will constitute 
a kcfidra (central) panchayat. The hea-ds of these 
Kendra panchayats will form a larger unit known as 
vinndal panchayat. The members of village -pan- 
f-liayals will be elecJted on the basis of adult franchise 
and the kc7ulra, mandal and riyaya pancliayats will 
be elected indirectly. 

The constitution of the village panchayats how¬ 
ever values from province to province. Tliey usually 
(‘onsist of 5 to 11 members. In some Provinces like 
r.]\ they are wholly nominated, while in others they 
arc elected by voters having property, taxation or 
educational qualifications. In Madhya Pradesh, the 
members arc elected by adult franchise. 

The fanctiLiis of the panchayats at pre.vmt arc 
judicial or adir inistrative or both. In Bombay aii<b 
Madras, panchayats are administrative, eg., in Bombay, 
tl)e parK'hayats, have been empowered to exercise 
control over goveiiiinent properties like open sites, 
nasle lands, vacant lands, grazing lands, trees, public 
roads under the revenue department In Madras, the 
pam-liayats look after the construction, repair and 
maintenamu' of public roads in the village, the lighting 
ef public roads and public places, the construclion of 
drains, as wcdl as sanitation and puldic health. They 
also have the power to a<lininistor civil and criminal 
justice, besides registering doi'uments. In Madhya 
Pradesh, the panchayats perform a variety of functions, 
nieh a.s promotion of public health and medical relief, 
water supply, lighting of streets, opening of schools. 
The judicial work of the gram panchayats has been 
entrusted to 7iyaya panchayats. In U.P. wide powers 
ind duties with regard to organisation and main¬ 
tenance of vschools, hospitals, community buildings, 
pastures, public w^ells, sanitation, justice, village 
statistics, improvement in agriculture, commerce and 
ndustry, have been given to the panchayats. The list 
discretionaiy functions is also very largo and in- 
Judes plantation of trees, breeding and medical 
reatment of cattle, organisation of village volunteer 
brre, assistance in agricultural credit, co-operation 
md famine or other calamity and establishment of 
ibraries and village akharas, Control of village streets, 
raterways and power to effect improvements in them 
“Dd in village sanitation is vested in the panchayat. 
n West Bengal, these panchayats have been 
ntrusted with the responsibility of village roads, 
xcavation of tan^, planting of trees and sanitary 
rrangements in tlie village. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen 
hat the functions of the panchayats arc of two kinds, 
dministrative and judiciary. The administrative 


powers relate to village lanes, ponds, wells, drain¬ 
age, epidemic protection through vaccination, main¬ 
tenance of scliool buildings, night wat<3h, etc. 
Occasionally they may also arrange for lighting, 
libraries, improvement of agriculture and handicrafts, 
organisation of festivals and management of travellers' 
rest houses.* Thus they do useful work particularly 
in respect of education, health, conservancy and public 
works. They have been of special service for maia- 
tainiug <lispensari(\s for villagers in Bengal; for sup- 
rJying electricity and for enforcing Town Planning 
Ai't in rural parks of Madras; for spreading adult 
education in U.P., C.P., Borar and Assam; for 
in(r(Klu(ung agricultural improvements in the Punjab 
and Mysore and gi^■ing effect to sociol legislation, such 
as the Marriage Registration and Child Marriage 
Re.siraint Act, the Marriage Expenses Controlling Act 
in Indore ** 

The judicial powers of the panchayats relate to 
tile trial of civil suits for money due on contracts, 
n-coveiy of moveable properly or its value, etc., of a 
value 11 ]) to Rs !?0(J (the maximum varies in different 
provinces) and of petty criminal cases wherein they 
may infiud fines up to R.s. 50. Judicial powers have 
been confme^i on the pancliayats in various provinces. 
In Bengal, U.P, Bombay, Bihar, Baroda, Cochin, 
M('war, Travani'oro the panchayats are empowered to 
try minor cases like theft, simple hurt, offences of 
cat lie trespass. 

Every panchayat is given exclusive jurisdiction 
and no other court entertains complaints falling within 
its jiiri.s’diction. The procedure of trial is informal. No 
lawyer is allowed to appear on behalf of the party. 
Usually the only pnnislirnent which the panchayat can 
impose is fines. Whatever the -functions of the 
pachayat be it i.s regretted that where panchayats 
have botli administrative and judicial duties, they 
have generally concentrated on the latter to the neg¬ 
lect of the former. 

Control 

In all provinces adequate provision is made in the 
Act for the control of panchayats. In judicial matters 
its actions are controlled by a competent authority 
with power to quash its proceedings, to revise its 
de cisions, to withdraw or transfer ca?es to the higher 
courts, and in the last resort to cancel the jurigdiction 
or to supersodo it. 

Tlie administrative control of the panchayat is in 
some eases entrusted to the government agency rang¬ 
ing from a Tahsildar to the Collector or Commis¬ 
sioner: and in most cases to superior local bodies like 
the lyoral or District Boards, e.g., in tT.P. the 
panchayats are requested to co-operate with the 
District Boards which can delegate duties to them. lu 
C.P., the panchayats are con trolled hy the District 

*Blunt : Sociat Service in India, pp. 362-63, 

S AnJirU: Indian Rural Problem, pp. 290-91. 
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Board subject to the supervision of the Government 
officers. Again in Madras and Bengal the village 
pahchayals are controlled partly by the Govoininent 
and ]>arlly by the District Bnaixl. In many provinces 
spt'cial government offici'rs or regular salaried stall of 
panchayats like the llegistrars and Circle Officers are 
appointed to supeiviso over tlie panchayats nnd to 
direct their growth. Where special olTicoi'.s aie appointed 
the pancliayats w’ork effifieritly as in Madras, Mysore 
and Baroda- The (‘ontrol is (‘xercisraJ through au<iit and 
ins])ecljon. TIk' offiian-s ha\(' powia* to cancel its leso- 
lulions and ciiforc(' prs-fomiance of paihcular duties, 
and in extrenu' cases tin* panchayats may even be 
sui^ersf ded or <lis-olv ('d. 

Sorncics or Tnoomk 

According to the i)ro\'ision made in the Act, 
nearly oyrry paiichayat has a village panebayat 
fund, to W'liich aie cndiled all alhitnieiits, general and 
special .(‘oiitrihiitions and donahous fiuni the (^utial, 
and Die l.ocal Covcinmf'iit'^, Mumcipalith^s, District 
and Local Iknuds The panchayats i\ho derive their 
income from some otlier souice.s too, ?vc , all kinds of 
gi'ants-iri-ai<l, taxes, ce^^'s, rat('s, tolls, fees and co'^ls, 
income from jiroperty and endowments, sale-])roceeds, 
interest or jicnalties on arrears, forfeitures, fines and 
eomixmsations and ^lonations fiom private persons. 
In nearly all provinces tlu* }>anchayats are aulbonscd to 
augment their income (according to ni’ed) and levy 
fee, tax, or assessini'nt on land wnth ap]>roval of the 
government or supi iior local bndv. 

The ])rincii)al souices of income vary wididv from 
province’ to province, in Bengal, the pancluiyais 

dc'rivf’ half their income from the proceeds of Ihe, 
Chow^kidari tax and one-sixth fiom the Union rate. In 
Madras, 46 per cent of the income is derived fiom 
liousn tax, 17 pi’r cent from the markets, eart-stands, 
and slaughter houses, 16 per cent from the property 
tax In (he Punjab, vsp»^cial rates and village lates 
together account for IS per cent of the total receipts. 

Items or Expr.NnnxnE 

As in incorr.e so in expenditure, the principal items 
var>» from lu'ovinoo to province, c.g., in Bengal (1639-40) 
out of the total expenditure of Rs. 103 lakhs, Ra. 8.4 
lakhs W'oro spent on roads and communications, Rs. 7 
lakhs on w^ater supply, Rs. 3.6 lakhs on medieal relief, 
Rs. 8 lakhs on education and Rs. 2.7 lakhs on sanita¬ 
tion, drainage and eonsr^vaiicy. In Madras Province 
e<lucation absorbed the largest amount, it being Rs. 16 
lakhs; Rs. 9 lakh.s w’ere spent on sanitation, R.s. 7.0 
lakhs on lighting and Rs. 3.1 lakhs on road construc¬ 
tion and repair in 1940-41, out of a total expenditure 
of Rs. 65 lakhs. 

Many panchayats have al.so accumulated large 
balances often disproportionately high when compared 
to their incomCrS. It may be possible that the pan- 
ofcayats may be collecting these sums to be spent over 


some capital projects in future. Even where this is the 
case, such a course would in'‘an the postponement of 
ilems of minor exjx'nditurc but of greater need ‘for 
some future dale. In such cases the bettor course to 
follow is tliat airaugi’meuLs should be made to give 
the panchayats financial as-islance by way of loans 
so as to oxpedile the bigger works for immediate 
relief and bimeiit of the people. ^ 

Defects in the Working or the PANCHAYi^ 

The experience of the working of ihe panchayats 
has showm (luil tlii'y have not fulfilled the high 
<‘Xpectalions lhaf wnr rai^id about them on the basis 
of th( ir gloiious pasl. '\^'irious roason.s hav'c been 
advanced for Ihe ileficii'ncies in their working. Among 
them may bi' nn’iilioiud the following ixs being the 
inn'll commonly ]uit forlli : 

(1) That tiure is faction among the villagers 
which iii.Mkes thf’ (’Oinmou accrj)tance of the deci¬ 
sions of the panchayat impos;nble. Faction also 
rii.iki’s it impo'^'-ible for a common mind to develop 
wilhiii llie ])ancliayat and deci.sioiis are coloured by 
the factious inlert'sls of the members. 

(2) Tliat Ihcu’ is a lack of proper leadership 
in the vilUme so th.at (he panchayat becomes a t/ool 
in the hands of irresponsibh' elemenls in the village 
population. Ko respect is pos'^iblo to develop among 
the villagi’i's for an institution which is so abused, 

(3) That there is iiubffereucc among the 
villagers to the lu'cd for the maintenance of proper 
civic amenilif’s in the village. 

(1) Thi{ Ilie paiichiivat is often under the 
oveipovveiing intluciice of the big landlord or 
iiioneylei)<!ir in the village and therefore, fails t/O 
inspire conlideuce among (lie majority of peasanta 
in the Aullagf*. Fmtlier, the powers that arc palled 
w’ilh by the Piovmcial Govin-mnents in favour of 
the village {icnchayals with a view to training the 
villagt'rs ill the art of self-government are always 
u.’^iiipcd by tins small group. The interests of the 
small minority aie served at tlio cost of the needy 
majority. Thus the main ideal of democratic 
tiaimng and exercise of local powmr for the benefit 
of the peo])le gets frustrated. Instances have been 
common wheie the subsidies given for the village 
roods or sanitation were spent on the roads in 
front of the liouses of this small group, or only the 
insanitary and ugly spots near them were attended 
to while the rest of the village was neglected. 
Sometimes the funds disappear altogether but the 
villager cannot dare to call for the explanation 
of the small group. The villager is loath to court 
trouble on account of the,very scant protection 
given to him by the dust.nnt Central Government 
and also bocausc he is lost in toil and care for his 
daily bread. 

(5) Tliat the financial resources of the pan- 
chayat.s are very meagre so that they can never 
hope to look after even the elementary functions 
assigned to them. Government subsidies go only a 
little way lowanls removing this want. Some local 
works have to be left out on accolynt of their heavy 
co.si, in spite of their urgent necesftty, For example, 
village w'fitm-work.s are in a lamentable condition, 
becai!se they cannot bo constructed on the scale 
required for the population, and even if constructed, 
they cannot be maintained for want of funds for 
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repair. Approach roads furnish another example; 
they cannot be constructed on account of costa of 
and opposition to iLC(iuisition proceedings as well as 
of the cost of the construction of bridges and 
culverts. 

(6) That the villagers resist the imposition of 
taxes like the house tax and would rather go with¬ 
out the panchnyat than have one and be subjected 
to taxaHon. 

RehabilitaJtion of Gaon Panchayats ^ ... 

In order to roconstnict India on peaceful and 
democratic foundations, it is <lcsirable to establish 
self-governing Village Coinmunitif's or Gram Pandia- 
vats as of old, with nec<'ssary modification to suit 
the inodf'rn conditions. Tlnsc Paiichayals will be 
veiy dilTerent, from the pres(>nL Local or District 
Jloaids wliich poss(‘S limit ckI powers. . They will be 
autonomous so far as tlicir intoinal adirimistration is 
coiic(‘i 110 ( 1 , and will la*, as far as possible, self-siiOicient 
jn regard to at least the baMC n^qniicnKmls of \i\c 
like food, clothing and building maleri:ils. y will 
be hnkc<l up with tin' TaUika, Di-lrict, Division, 
PioMiice and coiiiitiy as a whole, for purposes of 
common policy and iiitcaosls. 

Every village with a population of 1,000 or more 
and having sutlicicnt income for its no(‘ds should be 
declared a ('/(uni (village) Ihiin'hayat, and that vil¬ 
lages w'ith population below 1,000 should he gioiiptal 
togetlier to malv(' a i»an(‘]iayat. Grouping of 

villages sii(3uld be undertaken when lying within a 
radius of two mih'.s and aft«T taking into a(‘count 

t)ie local conditjoijs of tIio.t.(» vidages and their 

ability to raise the finances requux-d. 

Aiiy person of 21 yea is of ag(‘ or abova?, residing 
williin the Pancliayat area, should be electc’d a 
member and entitled to vote. No voter should bo 
on tit I etl to vote or to stand as a candidate for more 
than one Pancha 3 ^at, There should be 0 to 15 
meiubers m a village Pancliav’at and the electoral 
roll, iik(‘ the register of voters for each village, 

should be prepaie<l by a Patwari, and revised 
periodically by a Kanungo. The assistance of a few 
nori-olTicials in the proparatiem of the electoral roll 
will bo appreciable. It will be opposed to demo¬ 
cratic principles if the zamindars and moneylenders 
shoukl be disciualificd from standing as members of 
the Panchayat, although the legitimate fear of the 
Kisana is for the Zamindars who os a class have con- 
snleralde powmr and influeneo in villages and dominate 
thfj Panchayat. Therefore, it will be desirable that 
at least tliree-fourths of the members should bo 
teiiauis and field-workers. The inclusion of the 
village artisan, patwari and the chow’kidar would, 
no doubt, faciliure the woilc of the Panchayat. 

Every village panchayat should bo assured of a 
certain income for the efficient working of its plans. 
The sources of their income should be: 


iia 

(i) Fasli Chanda e.g,, 5 seers after each plough 
in the village may be charged as Fasli Chanda 
per harvest. Such payments in kind are, un¬ 
doubtedly, very convenient to the cultivators, 
(w) Manual Labtmr: It is a very natural 
form of public co-operation. In ancient India, and 
even now in certain villages of Mewar, public 
buildings, tanks, wcUs, etc., were and are con¬ 
structed by the joint efforts and voluntary and 
honorary labour of the villagers. There should be 
at least 5 days of free manual labour after every 
plough in I he village. This will fLiciliiate the work 
’ of the Panchayats a great deal without any 
botheration regarding money and cash. 

{in) Private donations, on the occasion of 
social functions like marriages, eacred-thread cere¬ 
monies, etc. 

{iv) MiK(.*olIaiieoLis receipts, in the form of 
arbitral ion fees and fines, grazing charges and other 
«})e(‘ial cesses for various ^nirposcs. Such cesses must, 
iiowan'C'r, be realised in kind. 

(lO (.Capital grant.s or grants-in-aid for recur¬ 
rent jjurpo.'-es should be freely provided by the 
various reeonstjuetion funds set up by the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 

{vi) Roirownrigs may also be allowed in spe¬ 
cial cases as regards Panchayats whose position is 
exnmd. 

Each Gaon Sabha sliuuld have a Gaon Fund to 
wliich .shall be credited the following : (i) Taxes on 
the rent puyaide not t;xceeding one* anna in a rupee, 
and on rent received not exceeding six pies in a rupee, 
on trade, railing, and profession, and on buildings 
owned l)y peisona who do not pay any of the afore¬ 
said taxes; (u) sums handed over or assigned by the 
Ihuvincial Governments, District Boards, Courts or 
gifts; iui) porl'icn of rent or other pix)(3ecd3 from the 
nnzul juoprrty; {iv) rent or revenue collection 
clriigis; (cv) income, adniat panchayats, fairs and 
markets; and {vii) loans ami the existing balance of 
the village panchayats. 

As regards the functions to be followed by the 
Panchayats two things must bo borne in mind. Firstly, 
the Pancha.vai.s should not be the only local autho- 
ri1i(\s for the villages but there would be the District 
Boards also exc'nasing juiisdiction over them. It is not, 
therefore, necessary that all the local services for the 
Villages should be provided by the Panchayats. 
Secondly, the amount of political initiative and talent 
available in the village is bound to be small and their 
financial resource.s too cannot bo very large. In view 
of these considerations it docs not seem feasible to 
entrust the Panchayats with the maintenance of costly 
institutions whoso clientele should be under the 
District Boards. 

Functions of the Village Pancha3^ats should be of 
throe kind.s : 

Firstly, their own independent functions should 
be only a few relating to coiisiniction and upkeep of 
village works like roads, w’clLs and tanks, and build¬ 
ings; lighting, provision of village libraries, reading 
rooms, gymnasiums and akharas and other meamirea^ 
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of public utility. They should also allot the land to 
the peasant a and collect the Land Revenue on behalf 
of the village. The regulation of the inter-village 
markets, celebration of the local festivals, establi-^h- 
ment and maintenance of the village i)rimary 
schools, and the organibation of basic and adult 
(xlucalion, and manage niieu I an<l care of village 
grazing lands for the beucht of all the people—^should 
also fall under the ambit of the Panchayats. 

Svcojidly, they .should be rntru'^ted by the Dis¬ 
trict Boanis with a large number of agency functioas in 
connection witli tlic repairs of Board’s buildings 
situate<! in the village, distribution of sced.s and 
manures, starting of cotta;ge indusLi^ies, encourage¬ 
ment of co-operation^ and consolidation of holding,s, 
marketing of agricultural produce, improvement in the 
moans of conimunication.s, regulation and distribution 
of w’ater-.s’upply for irrigation purposes, extension of 
village sites and control of rural housing, regulation 
of hours of work and conditions of employment m 
agriculture, making ariangemeuLs for the co-operative 
purchase of raw m.aterials and consumiilion goods, and 
the co-operative sale of the articles of village handi¬ 
crafts, and the regidatiori of village trade, industry 
and commerce by organising credit and non-credit 
co-operative societies under the supervision of the 
experts. 

Thirdly, they should have tlie right of making 
representation and complaints to the Goveriimeiit and 
the District Boards regarding the inadequacy or mis¬ 
management of any of the services wdiicli it is the 
duty of these autlioritios to provide for the villages. 
^Jdius they should have the power to enquire and 
reiKirt about tlie misconduct of certain officials, e.g., 
Amin, Vaccinator, Constable, Palwari, Patrol, Peon, 
Process tier\'cr, to contract for collection of taxes and 
other dues on behalf of the Government and proprie¬ 
tors on payments and to acquire land through the 
collector. 

Lastly, the proper judicial duty of the Panchayats 
should bo conciliation and arbitration rather than 
adjudication. Conciliation is resorted to by disputants 
for icscttlernont of disputes informally, even in tho 
absence of legal re\’isio'n but if the law recognises it 
as a regular part of judicial administration, its utility 
and effectiveness will be greatly increased. To this e^nd 
in view the law should 'Provide that civil suits shall 
not be filed in a couit, until the plaintiff has tried 
conciliation with the help of the Panchayat of appro¬ 
priate jurisdiction. A certificate of failure of concilia¬ 
tion from the Panchayat should bo necessary u> 
enable the plantiff to go to a court. When a dispia‘o 
comes before the Panchayat for conciliation it should 
summon the parties before it, hear the statements, 
note the points of disagreements and try to effect a 


reasonable compromise by arousing their friendly 
feeling and pointing out the troubles, delay and cost 
of liligation. No lawyers should be allowed to appear 
and nothing said before the Panchayat should be 
admissible as evidence before the courts should tho 
case ultimately go there. 

If an agi-ecmcnt between the parties is reached, 
it should be formally recorded and signed and should 
have the same validity as a formal judgmeu^ of a 
court of law. In cases arising out of contracig the 
Panchayats may also act a.s arbitrators. The law can 
help by inoviding that debt and other contracts up to 
a certain valu<‘ shall compulsorily contain an arbitra¬ 
tion clause binding the parties to the acceptance of 
the Panchayat^s award, slioull a dispute concerning 
it arise. 

Ooncilialion and arbitration have been tho tradi¬ 
tional lole of the Panchayats. If properly organised 
they can diNpo.se of a very large number of eases out 
of Dh' courts. It is .said that in Denmark and Norway 
about 75 to 90 per cent of tho suits are wscttled in this 
w'jiy. Tlie Pancliayats .should have no jurisdiction in 
ciiiiiiiinl <‘ases. 

SuPKUVlSlON OF Tlin PvNClI'VYATS 

Tlie duty of inspection of the w'Ork of the 
l^ancbay.^f1s should belong to the District Boards and 
thfy should create for the purpose a force of Panchayat 
Siipei\i^ors or Inspectors each of them having under 
him 40 to fiO Pa'iichayads or fewer. Their qualification 
and pay .should (‘orrespond to those of the organisers of 
rural (levrloi)iiiont work. The District Boards should 
be allowed to dis.solvc the Panchayats where necessaiy. 
Their initial establi,sbment and supervision should not 
be tlie duty of tho District Boaixls. This work should 
bo entrust('d to a Panchayat ofl:i(*er maintained in each 
district by the Provincial Governments who would 
w’ork in close collaboration with, but independently 
of the Di.stiict Boanls. lie will also act as a kind of 
Super-IriNpcctor of the Provincial Government super¬ 
vising the work of the Disstrict Boards' Panchayat 
supervisors an<l ius{)ectors in relation to these bodies, 
lie Will a.s well report to the Government cases of 
failure of the District Boards to foster and promote 
the Panchayat organisation. 

Smooth and cordial relations among the Gaon 
Sabhas will also be neccssaiy. The spread of proper 
typio of education and appointment of honest selfless 
workers as Panchayat officiirs for organising and super- 
vi.sing the working of the Panchayats in early stages 
of their growth appear to be essential factors for 
efficient working of tho Panchayats. j^Phese duties can 
be entrusted to the development stfiil appointed for 
the development work in rural areas, instead of 
Panchayat officers, although the existing system of 
their appointment should be considerably changed. 
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The rural development officer, on the one hand, should 
create interest in the village activities for self-help and 
pelf-improvement and, on the other, it should represent 
the village to the Government in the spirit of a 
spokesman of the former. The Village Panchayat area 
should be a seat of all public services or a unit thereof. 
For instance-, it must have a veterinary sub-dispensary, 
a civil sub-dispensary, and it must be the headquarters 
of the agricultural supervisor, the Sub-Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, the Hea<l Constable of Police, 
and the Chief Village Patel for all villages in the 
group, tlie beat-guard of the Forest Department; it 
must have also a small branch of post oflice, and a 
secondary school for boys and girls. 

During the last 200 years, the spirit for co¬ 
operative action and corporate life has been greatly 
destroyed. Individualism and materialism have re¬ 
placed community life and moral obligations. The 
pres('nl-day experience of the way democracy is 
funetjoning and of party factions even at the top can¬ 
not but make one a little pessimistic about the prac¬ 
tical working of the existing Paiichayat Acts in the 
pro^uuces. It is certainly a great responsibility on the 
people’s government to sec .that the provisions of the 
Act are not misused for the sake of party aggrandise¬ 
ment and for destroying the last traces of the commu¬ 
nity life. The dangers are not imaginary but real. 
Finally, let us not Jose faith in the innate goodness of 
luiinan nahire and lot us share the optimism with Dr. 
K. N. Katju that 

*‘What is definitely a poisonous fungus of 
recent growth of human origin can also be des¬ 
troyed by human endeavour.” 

Model Gaon Sabtias for UP. 

The U.P.’s lead to the rest of India in promoting 
Panchayats all over the State is well-known- Finding 
that the response of the villages to the scheme haa 
been very encouraging, the Government has now 
embarked on the second stage in the scheme, viz., 
establishment of an ideal Gaon Sabha in every tehsil 
to serve as a model to the other Gaon Sabhiis in the 
district and the State. 

Those ideal Gaon Sabhas will work to bring about 
conditions in the rural life as can promote tJio 
mental, spiritual, moral, physical, economic and social 
uplift of the people. 


In order to implement the ideal Gaon Sabha 
scheme, a committee will be set up in each district, 
consisting of the president of the district board (chair¬ 
man) ; district panehayat officers (secretary); 
president, district development board; president, 
di.strict congress committee; district inspector of 
schools; officer-in-chargo, P.R.D. in the district; 
district medical officer of health; district agriculture 
officer; district co-operative officer; district engineer; 
di.ctrict information officer and two others to be co¬ 
opted by the committee. 

The committee will selcHJt a suita<ble site in 
every tehsil for the location of the ideal Gaon Sabha. 
Thongli the initiative for building up an ideal centre 
will rest with the committee, actual work will have 
to be done by Gaon Sabhas and the members of the 
panchayats. These ideal centres will be given a 16- 
poiut constructive i)rograrnme and the committeea 
will be expt‘ct('d to secure co-ordination and co¬ 
operation of file Village »Snbhas in its extx'ulion. 

The aims a;id objects of this programme may be 
summed up as follows: 

(z) To arnmge for land for the panehayat 
house, office of the panchaytai adalat. a hall for 
meetings, and accommodation, for a library and 
rcaxling room; 

(ii) To display in the panehayat house the 
exhibits of village crafts; . 

(n?) To arrange entertainments with moral 
and educative background; 

(iv) To open a dispensary or arrange for a 
medicine chest; 

iv) To arrange for the education of adults 
and children; 

(vi) To conduct games and exercises; 

{vu) To hold practical demonstrations to 
oilucate the people in regard to sanitation; 

(I'lii) To demonstrate how nightsoil could 
be disposed of and how it could 'be turned into 
manure; 

(zu*) To arrange for the construction of roads, 
drainage, etc., ,. 

(r) To arrange for lighting in villages; 

(xi) To plant shadv trees on the rojul-sides; 

(xii) To educate pcH)ple in respect of animal 
husbandry problems and proper maintenance of 
the live.stoek; 

(xin) To install cane-crushing and fodder- 
culting machines for the village public; 

(xiv) To introduce compost-making schemes; 

(xv) To make provision for the improvement 
of the breed of milch cattle; and 

(xvi) To organise iboy scouts, women uplift 

societies, etc. , j 
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Midsummer Day has come and gone and what seems 
to many to be the longest year in our history pursues 
its dismal course. History is full of ironies but it 
cannot often have happened that in a given year, in 
a matter of days, its greatest achievement and it-s 
greatest failure should be embodied in the person of 
one man. But sueh is the present case. 1951 will be^ 
remembered in our history books as the year of the 
Festival of Britain. The Festival it will be recorded 
owed its inspiration and its success to the organizing 
genius of Mr. Herbert Morrison. But the year will 
also 'bo remembered for the crisis which arose in the 
Anglo-Ivanian oil-field. And that crisis it will also be 
recorded was mishandled from the beginning by the 
flame Mr. Herbert Morrison, now turned Foreign 
Secretary. Foreign affairs have been the grave of many 
a rei)Utation. Sir John Simon was too legal and 
Neville Chamberlain too vain. And Mr. Herbert 
Morrison? The verdict is: suicide. Hanged himself in 
his own garters, the garters being the narrow circle of 
his atrophied view^s on ‘imperialism/ 

There have been many important debates on 
foreign affairs in the House of Commoas. There has 
too for a long time been the assumption that such 
matters are the concern of the whole nation, to he 
approached obj(X*tivcIy and not from the party angle. 
On these occasions the House feels entitled to be 
taken to a certain extent into the Minister’s confi¬ 
dence, to be given a survey of the situation and 
rather more than a hint of the course which the 
Government proposes to- follow. Nothing like this 
oocurred liist Thursday when the Foreign Secretary 
wound up the debate on the Persian crisis. The only 
hint that the speech gave, it is fair to say, was to the 
Persians. Plainly they could go ahead without any 
fear of a check from Whitehall. Mr. Morrison indeed 
never came down to realities. Instead he spread 
himself in gibes at the Opposition and the imperial¬ 
ism in which they had been brought up’ or stooped 
to a cheap joke about the action of the Persian 
Government in closing the Oil Company’s information 
bureau. But the most astonishing levity of all was an 
entirely gratuitous comment about wanting to 'colo¬ 
nize Persia.’ This of course brought Mr. Anthony Eden 
to his feet (with a graceful reference to Persia’s long 
history). But what a gift to Persian extremists was 
all this irrelevance. For their propaganda hand-outs 
to the Press, to the world, they have only to garble 
Mr. Morrison just a very little. 

Our modern anti-imperialists are very like Pontius 
Pilate. All they think they need do is to wash their 
bands Qf the past. But who is going to benefit if the 


Anglo-Iranian CJompany pulls Out? For if ever an 
‘imperialism’ has done more good than harm, it has 
done it in Persia. An article by Mr. Hilary St. 
George Saunders has just appeared in the News 
Chronicle, He was formerly Librarian of the House of 
Commons and is the author of many besa-selling War 
Reports. And since the War he has travelled Persia 
from end to end, except north of Teheran where he 
was barred by Russian influence. A competent and 
sympathetic ol).servei’—and the tale he tells is extra¬ 
ordinary. 

IIo traces the history of Abadan from the year 
1900 when tlie Anglo-Persiari Oil Company first 
appoar(d on the island. It was then utterly barren, 
but the laud was needed for a refinery to deal with 
the oil which had been discovered in the hills away 
to the north. Today Abadan is 

'‘a Iowa of 170,000 inhabifanty, of whom about 
165,000 are Persians . . . the most modern town in 
the Middle East, with drainage, electric light, .well- 
built brick houses, lovely gardens, hospitals, 
schools, ciiiemiis, everything in fact of which 
civilisation today is proud.” 

It is connected by prpe-lines with the seven main 
oilfLclds, and around the headquarters of these oilfields 
other towns are also rising. 

And “in all the..c places uneraploymont, 
lK)veity and di.sea^e, as it is known in the East, do 
not exist. In a goneiation the company has virtually 
stamj)e(l out malaria, small-pox and typhus by an 
inlensive programme of preventive medicine which 
is unique ...” 

That IS what life is like in the Anglo-Tranian 
conri'ssion. Its area, incidontally, is larger than that 
of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland put 
together. So that when the present feverish times are 
past—and the British finally gone—the Persians will 
have plenty of Object lessons around them from which 
to come to a just comdusion as to the nature of 
British ‘exploitation.’ Conditiona'^in Persia ,proper are 
very different. Listen again to Mr. St. George 
Saunders : 

“Outside the confines of the concession, no 
public health or other social services exist and the 
sewers run down the open" streets in Teheran and 
Lfahan and in all other towns I visited and there 
arc no signs of any change. You har^y see a child 
who is net afflicted with some loathsome eye 
disease, the peasants are' in rags, not one in ten 
can read or write.” 

Indeed, in Abadan, the Persians can see the two 
systems existing side by side. Largjj parts of it are 
not under the company’s control bu"^^ in the hands of 
the local council. And, says Mr. St. George Saunders: 

“They contain the second worst slums I have' 
ever seen or smelt. The first are to be found in 
Teheran/' . . . 
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In Teheran also are to be found the Persian 
upper -classes. They are described as charming, highly 
nvilised, some would say decadent. They count their 
wealth by the number of villages they own and it is 
they who are in control in Persia and who receive 
the royalties paid by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
To a large extent they control the elections to the 
Majlis. They have plenty of* -power but will not 
exert themselves. A ‘modest’ programme of social 
serviccj was adopted a few years ago, but they have 
not implemented it. (It will be remembered that the 
Persian Prime Minister, in the role of the devil citing 
i?cni>iure for his purposes, the other day conducted 
foreign newspaper men round the slums of Teheran I) 

And it is to these people that we are delivering 
over our concession and with it the defenceless 
Persian labourers. How long can such a state of affairs 
persist? Communism has already found a footing in 
the Persian towns, in some of which children aged 
four and five are employed in making carpets at the 
rate of 4d a day. Communists make it their business 
to fish in troubled waters . . . 

From every point of view it is a mismanaged, 
luanglfxi business, and no one can feel happy about 
it. Why could not the Persian Government have 
agreed to arbitration—and why could not our Govern- 
nurnt even have ilriiwn up a statement setting out 
their view of the rights and wrongs of the crisis? In 
England, the man m the street feels nothing but scorn 
lor our drifting doctrinaires. All his sympathies and 
iL^poct are with the men on the spot, with the 
Manager Mr. Drake and the undaunted army of 
tankers. 

Dislocation, unemployment, uncertainty. These are 
the heiitiige on which the Persian labourer is entering. 
The Persians have no tankers. How are they going to 
manage? And, as the liondon Star points out, the 
pipelines across Iraq and Transjordan are still the 
proiierty of the Company. The Company, incidentally, 
could hardly have conceded more to Persia than it 
did already and still remain in business. The Star 
given the split-up of the Anglo-Iranian revenue last 
year. To the British Government in taxes £26,000,000; 
to tiie Persians in royalties £213,000,(XX). Only £3,900,OCO 
went to the shareholders of which tlie British Govern¬ 
ment, the principal shareholder, took half. Well, these 
figures do not bear contemplating. Tl^at a Government 
sliould do so Well out of a Company and then abandon 
its servants . . , There are many Scots employed in 
that company. Thinking of the treatment that has 
been meted out to them by the Foreign Secretary 
many of them must be recalling that line front 
Marmion: ‘His co^rdice lias undone us all.’ 

The Persians Jxe embarking on an experiment in 
ojationalisation. We in this icbuntry have now had 
several years of it and it hampers our life at every 


turn. The doctors are being killed off by the strains 
and stresses of the National Health Sorvice. The local 
autlmrities ^ want their hospitals back. The railways 
want to recover their old identities. 'Hic public get 
bad ooal at a higher cost. They pay more for their 
electricity. and gas. More for travel and more for 
freights. Of one thing we all are certain; nationalisa¬ 
tion means redundancy. In this connection it is worth 
quoting from a letter whioh Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter, daughter of the late Lord Asquith, published 
^in the press this week. She referred to three expres¬ 
sions of opinion—none elicited by a tendentious 
question on her part—and all from workers in a 
nationalised industiy. One was from a miner who told 
her: “We used to grumble because there were three 
cars outside—one belonging to the Boiss, and the 
others to his two sons. Now we have something dike 
twenty bigger cars and twenty Bosses ip them. And 
not one of them w the Boss."' Two were from railwa}^- 
mon. Said the fijst: “Too many Bosses. WeVe got 
twelve in tliis station where we used to have two—^all 
with now offices furnished and done up ‘regardless.' 
And not one of them knows his business.” He was on 
a northern line. On a midland line it was the same 
sloiy: 

“We used to use our own judgment in Uiis 
station—but now wo can’t settle anything on the 
8iX)t. Even if we want to put on a few extra 
coaefies we have to telephone . . . There’s long 
delays and then the wrong answer comes back. The 
railways executive say they can’t afford to meet 
our needs—but look at the waste on what we don*t 
need. They’ve just put a gas-oven costing £40 into 
our waitiiigM-ooin. What do they think we want to 
do on it? Cook turkeys? Why, we only want a 
gas-ring for a cup of tea.” 

Too many men. Too much equipment. Every- 
where one hears that tale. 

From time to time the Neiva Chronicle publishes 
a Gallup Poll on the stale of political parties in this 
country. Such a poll was published this week. The 
qurstion posod to a cross-section of the public was: 
‘If there were a General Election tomorrow, how 
would you vote?’ After excluding 12 par cent who 
were undecided, the Conservatives led with 4^, Labour 
came next witli 41, the Liberals had 10,. and other 
parties 1. Thus the Conservatives have a lead of 7 
points—although last Fc^bniary they were leading fay 
14. Those who conduct this poll believe that, the 
crucial question is, to wTiat extent are potential Labour 
voters influenced by. the breakaway of Mr. Ancurin 
Bovan. Accordingly, they analysed the Labour vote 
sti^l further, and asked: 

“Are you more inclined, or less inclined, to 
support Aneurin Sevan and his views eioce he left 
the Government?” 

And 30 were more inclined, 35 less inclined, while 
35 didn’t know. The most interesting tiling about this 
analysis is that the odds should be so evenl How Can 
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anyonn say ‘I don't know' in reply to a question about 
so catastrophic a personality as Mr. Bevan? It sug- 
gests, what I think is pretty obvious since the war, 
that voting Labour is becoming a habit—just as voting 
Conservative used to be. 

Until the flare-up in Persia put every other topic 
out of our heads, most people ,wcre concerned with 
the question of the two diplomats who have dis¬ 
appeared. The Foreign Secretary a.ssures us that they 
can have taken no important information with them. 
And the general opinion semis lo be tlnit they were^ 
not very valuable members of society in any event. 
So, setting aside the extraordinary fact that one of 
them should ever have been put at the head of the 
American section of tlio Foreign Oifice, the only point 
of interest that remains is—their motive. If they are 
gone to Russia, as it seems they must be, why should 
tliey choose to go? 

Caesar could never understand why men shoind 
fear deatli—and 1 shall never understand why men 
should imbrace Communism! Anyway as it is prac¬ 
tised in the modern world. No free speech. No free 
press. IVople turn from their homes by the sc'crel 
police. Wives not allowed to join their husbands. No 
one allowed out of the country. Whore, in the name 
of all the gods at once, is the attraction? These defec¬ 
tions to Russia are a strange phenomenon. Something 
has knocked these people off their balance and some¬ 
how we must discover what it is. A friend of mine had 
a curious experience this week. Ojming up from 
Chellenhani in a lirst-class carriage she fell into con¬ 
versation with her travelling companion, a man in the 
thirtU'S who was reading a book by G K. Chesterton 
(Chesterton the saint, Che.sterton the %n(hvi<hiaiist\) 
Asking liim his views on the disap])eanng diplomats, 
she was startled lo receive the repl}^ that he expected 
there woiikl be many more such defections. ‘We: 
intellectual.s,’ he said, ‘have n lot of sympntiiy witli 
Communism.’ My friend, as it happened, once 
attended a meeting at which a Polish politician wlio 
had been kiduapp^J by the Russians gave an account 
of the psychological torture to winch he had been 
subjectcsi while then ])ri.soner. She spoke of tin's to 
the ‘intellectual.’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘we are not in 
sympathy with that. We are more interested in the 
kind of Communism tlmt is practised m Burma’' I 
leave it to Indians to reflect upon that. 

But are these intellectuals really drawn to Com¬ 
munism? Are they not, rather, a little mad? Some¬ 
times it seems lo me that just as modern art has cut 
itself off from tradition, has become a hea<^l without 
a body—so it is with these so-called Communist. 
Kicking away the pa^sl is the need (hat they feel; not 
the need of Communism for its own sake. And, 
certainly, there can be no surer way of cutting loose 
from the past than by getting oneself shut up behind 


the Iron Curtain. It is to them the great and obvious 
Escape. 

But how' will they feel if war comes? It is recorded 
that James II of England greatly annoyed Louis XIV 
by his loud admiration of the prowess of the English 
sailors in a sea-battle in which he and the French 
were engaging the English in an endeavour to restore 
James to the English throne. Instead of cheering on 
his French allies, he kept exclaiming: ‘0 the brav’c 
English I' Will not our muddle-headed e.sc^ists have 
an even more remorseful awakening? , 

Talk of war, alas, is in the air. The Festival may 
bo brightening up the banks of tlie Thames but not 
many people can match its mood of gaiety. An old 
lift-man remarked to me this morning: ‘There don’t 
seem to bp the happiness about that there used to be.' 
There certainly don't. Everyone fears that war is com¬ 
ing. In a very real sense, too, there is a feeling that 
the last war was left unfiriishG<l—that there can bp no 
peace, no stability, so long as Russian armies huhi 
clown the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

How far off is war? If a writer in this week's 
Spectator is correct in his assumptions, then war will 
■come next year. First of all he thinks that war cannot 
now be averted, not even by Stalin. The reason why 
this is so, he finds in Russian propaganda. 

No Power, he says, has ever maintained “year 
in, year out, a campaign of such bellicose and hate- 
brcediiig rlefamation against its opponents . . . 
Propaganda of so much virulence as that now daily 
injected into the minds of the {Soviet populations 
is calculated to ])rodiice a mental current towards 
w'ar too strong for ev^n its authors to resist." 

That war will come in 1952 lie thinks is probable 
on stratc'gic ground^. In the armaments race which is 
now being waged, Russia is superior in land forces 
and in tlie air: America has a groat superiority in 
atomic weapons. But both superiorites, he points out. 
are in process of being diminished—‘the Russian land 
and air su))eriority by the working of the Atlantic 
Pact and the American atomic superiority by the 
Russians’ cpiick iisf> of the secrets sold lo them by the 
traitor-scientists—^iMichs, Nunn, Pontecorvo and thejr 
rest.' And so he concludes: 

“The Russians could not wait to© long lost 
tlieir land and air .superiority disappears; but 
equally they could not afford to start too early 
lest they find themselves without sufficient atomic 
weapons . . . Balancing* these opposites, I have 
long thought that 1952 might be Russia's latest 
date." 

All I have to say about this is that by far the 
worst part of it lies in what he says about Russian 
propaganda. What a terrible wrong to have inflicted 
upon a whole people—to warp and corrode their minds 
until nothing can turn them froir^ their mission of 
destruction. ^ 

Is there no way of piercing such madness? 

* I 

Weatinintter, London, 26th June, 19S1. 



WHEN CONSTITUTIONS BECOME FLEXIBLE AND CURVACEOUS 

Pandit Nelifu at his most Dynamic^' 

By C. L. R. SASTRI 

“ ‘But what good came of it at last 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘Why, that 1 cannot tell,’ said ho, 

‘But ’t was a famous victory’. ’— Sou:hcy 


The proverb tells ua that out of the abundance of the 
mouth the heart speaketh. What it does not tell us, how¬ 
ever, is that when the heart is full w^orrls fail to issue from 
ihe mouth--or, for that matter, from the pen. My heait 
IS full just now and, needless to say, my pen is fumbling 
for words. U all, to cut a long story short, comes back 
lo the ageH>ld qiicsiion of pairiolisni. The whole point 
is that some arc born patriotic, while, us unquestionably, 
some arc not: the love of our Motherland is instilled in, 
us at the lime of our birth. If, for any leason, it was not 
so instilled, not all the King’s horses nor all the King’s 
iiun arc likely to get it instilled ilr.reafler. It means only 
that by merely taking thought, so lo speak, wc may not 
(xpeel lo burgeon into full-blooded patriots. One cannot, 
that is, inject patriotism into anoilicr through, if I may 
-ay .^ 0 . a hypodermic syringe: one has heard of many 
I lungs but, surely, not of dragooning i)eople into an adora¬ 
tion of th*^ land of their forefathers. If one has lo be 
<lragooncd into such a state one writes oneself down, not 
a*- a man, but as a moron, 

Covl-ressmen Spevrueau ihl Ant:-Patriotic Hordes 

Sjieaking for myself, I have, let me proclaim it from 
I he housetops, loved my country ever since, in the poet’s 
words, 1 was 

“A six years' darling of a pigmy size.” 

Bui the longer I live the more convinced I am b(*coming 
that there are enough barbaric hqrdes in every clime, and 
not least in •our oun, to whom the love of one’s country 
is, to put it mildly, as unfamiliar as “this goodly frame, 
the earth, .... this brave o’erhanging funminent, this 
uiajc.siical roof fretted with golden fire" must be to the 
congenitally blind or the heavenly harmonies of Mo/ari 
and Beethoven lo the chronically deaf. 

Talking of barbaric hordes I have no hesitation in 
including our worthy Congressmen (the partition-wallahs, 
naked and unashamed) among them. Now, of course, 
this testament of faith on my part is in no immediate 
danger of bringing down* the all-con.suming wrath of the 
"many-headed” upon me. It is a mere commonplace— 
like, for instance, asserting that the grass is green or that 
the sky is blue. Every passing moment but buttresses 
and bolsters up this proposition. But my supreme merit 
lies in the fact that I had the prescience to vote for it 
wholeheartedly eve^ in the palmy days of the Congress 
when, as the publj? will recall it was nothing less than 
Icse majeste to question either its wisdom or its nationa¬ 
lism. I had a sort of hunch even in that “dark backward 
and abysm of time” that that aoi disant premier political 
[>VganizatiQn of ours would, if left to its own devices, 


^speedily encompass the ruin and desolation of our beloved 
Motherland. Those who can legitimately boast of having 
ndnds of their own, and cannot be accused, by friend or 
foe, of being “dead from (he neck up,” a.s the saying is, 
will agree with me that from 1920 onwards the Congress 
has led the (ounlry horn one irretrievable disaster to an¬ 
other, (uilmiffating in the cataclysmic partition of August, 
1947. But stay ! Did 1 say “culminating” in the parti¬ 
tion of August, 1947 A slip of the pen, gentle reader, 
a slip of the pen ! 

Partition not the end of the Story ! 

But now we know, having lived through four yeara 
of socalled "independence,” that partition, dastardly aa 
ir undoubtedly was, was by no means the end of the story 
and that, as our ill-luck would have it, in the lowest deep 
we were destined to discover many a lower one still. It 
looks, indeed, as though partition had been only the be¬ 
ginning and not the end of the story. Partition, we have 
found to our utter di.smay, was but one of the numerous 
offspring of that frightfully prolific parent, appeasement. 
“The roses and raptures’ of appea-sement apparently grow 
on one; and it is permissible to argue that we have yet 
SCO the last of the wonder progeny of that prolific parent 
aforomentioned. Partition, it is becoming increasingly 
clear, instead of, as hail been fondly imagined by the 
mass of our countrymen and countrywomen, bringing up 
the rear of that .sinister procession, really formed part of 
its more prominent vanguard. 

“Secularism” 

“Secularism” is the second offspring of appeasement; 
and in its sacred name those modern orphans of the storm, 
the poor Hindus, are steadily losing what I may call their 
“residuary” rights. The post-1920 Congressmen (or, at 
any rate, the vast majority of them) have, as a direct 
result of clamping that “putrefying albatross,” appease¬ 
ment, around their necks, had, perforce, to forget what 
patriotism is and thereby to cease to have any kind of 
sympathy or fellow-feeling for their Hindu brethren, 
fearing that it might be a glaring blot on the otherwise 
spotless escutcheon of their much-vaunted “secularism.” 
This malaise has spread so far, indeed, that the very word, 
“Hindu,” as musical as is Apollo’s lute, has well-nigh been 
expunged, erased, unceremoniously wiped out, from their 
lexicons, yielding place (horresro referens !) to what they 
doubtless regard as the overpoweringly more enchanting 
syllables, “non-Muslim.” Even after that major surgical 
operation on our body politic—namely, partition—the 
Congress’s marked emphasis has been on “Muslim** and 
not on “Hindu”, and to this vicious slant of the Congreis’at 
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mind ma»t be atlributed the conliauJag groleMjucnea of 
ihe Coiipr#*ss Govern men t. TJie latcM of these groles- 
queries, I need hardly remind my readers, is the J^onslitu- 
lion (Aniendmen!) Bill so b'^lligercntly sponsored by our 
distinguished Prime Minister a few weeks ago on the 
floor of our august Parliament, as a eonsequence of 
which our Constitution has b'Tome dynamic and 
flexible and curvaceous. 

Tu*^. Bumsitr-Rs’ Stock Argument 

It used to he the stock argument <»f lli- British when-' 
ever we demanded complete emancipalion from their 
ciippliiig suzerainty lhal, for their pait, they would'rejoice 
to transfer power into our hands at the earliest possible 
Tiiomtnt but that lb? troiil)le was that the people were not 
ripe for self-rule and that, anyway, no ras|crn eountry,^ 
least -»f all India, km w ihc rudiments of democracy. The 
implication, no doubt, was that they were loath to leave 
us lo the fender menies of sheer anarchy, ll was, of 
coiiise, never any use telling them lhal good government 
was no subslilule for self-government and that how we 
ruled ourselves aflei their departure should, strictly 
speaking, be none of their bu'^iness. 'I'he British (Cod 
bless them !) looked upon ibemsclves as the heaven-sent 
twisters of the “masses’'—the mute inglorious Miltons and 
the Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood—as well 
as of the “minorities’ (meaning, the Muslim.'*, their 
fo.slrr-ehiIdren) ; and that sacred trust, we wi re given lo 
understand, compelled them to slay on here, though, if 
llif^y consulted their own interests, nothing would please 
them more than to shake tlic dust of our “vast suh- 
rontineiil” from off their led. D*^*mocn!ry, forsooth is a 
tdant of slow ^.rowth in nm* di ne, and the Briii.sh were 
there l(» water it and lo nmture it until it developed into 
a veritable Upas tree—beneath whose unil)rag?ous bran¬ 
ches we could sliellcr oiirsd\rs from the raging storms of 
oppression ou''^idc or from “rh ' madding crowd’s ignoble, 

.sirife.” If the Hriti.^h wcr.' lordmg it, over us it. was. 
obviously, only f(»r our own ultimate good, to familiarise 
us to the democratic ways of living from which, for ages 
past, we had, it would seem, been .shut out by a malignant 
fate. The insinuation was that, hy immemorial tradition, 
we could appreciate only the crack of the whip and the 
wimek of the bludgeon, not any aofter mo<le of a/p- 
proaeh by onr rulers, whoever they might, for the time 
being, be. 

C0NOHE.SS Steps into theik Shoes 

Our political parlies, and the Congress in particular, 
never accepted this prep{)sterou3 thesis of the wily 
British. We all protested to high heaven that we were 
as democratic (as a nation) as any other, and that we 
could prove it, up to the hilt, the moment the British left 
our shores. Even if we were not, we contended (plausibly 
enough), that was no valid argument for their slaying on 
indefinitely jn our midst. Much less could that he a 
valid argument when, as a matter of bare, historical fact, 
democracy has never been unknown to us or we to it. 
Bventually the British left our shores— though not for the 


nasons that Congressmen hve to adduce. Congressmen 
affect to believe that the British withdrawal had been 
necessitated by the overpowering moral pressure that they 
brought lo hear upon them. According to these oracles, 
the British withdrawal was not entirely voluntary, nor did 
iht'y ’’bestow” freedom on us: the British went because 
the Congress (of course, non-violently) drove them away; 
and the freedom that we now enjoy, or are supposed to 
enjoy, was “wrested” by that organization^ from their 
unwilling hands. In the last resort, perhaps^ we all be¬ 
lieve what we A\ish to believe; and I must coAient myself 
with simply marvelling at Congressmen’s child-like 
credulity. 

Dictatorship 

But l^^o farts are indispiilahle: the British went; 
and the Government that the Congress has established 
in the country since that historic date of August 1.5, 1947. 
was not conspicuously drmocialic at its start and has 
become less and less dLMiiorratic with the passage of time. 
At the moment of going to press it bids fair to be nearly 
os anti democratic as Hiller’s Germany or Mussolini’s 
Italy in the long run. The Government we now hav? can 
be called a democracy only with extreme \iolence to 
truth: it is a dictatorship inhtcr and Pandit Javvaharlal 
Nehru is that dictator lie had oneo been tlm 
idol of the nation. For aught I know he may still be 
that—for some sections of our people. But his consuming 
passirm (as we arc entitled to deduce from the evidence 
at our disposal) is, obviously, to become a dictator—ia 
reality, if not in name- Tliat is how he has elecled, 
after mature deliberation, to icpay his countrymen and 
countrywomen for their boundless idolatry. We may, if 
v*e are so disposed, derive a modicum of consolation from 
the conjecture tint, pr(d>ably, wc gel th? id(ds we deserve; 
probably, abo the dictators we dr .s?rve. When wc elevate 
mere humans to such giddy altitudes it usually docs not 
lake us long to be ihorpughly didJlusioned. Our essen¬ 
tially weak s> sterns cannot be expected to stand the 
htres.srs and strains of that rarefied atmosphere, and in, 
the end we are shown up to he what we are in actual 
fact as distinguished from the extravagantly fertile 
imaginaton, of those who love us, not wisely, but too well. 
This has now happened lo our beloved Pandilji: let me 
hope that his perfervid admirers will, even at this 
admittedly late hour, lake that bitter lesson lo heart and, 
having taken it, determine to be more circumspect in 
their adulations hereafter. 

At least for the sake of disproving the British thesis 
referred to above by me the Congress leaders, I am 
convinced, should have made a firm resolve when they 
“took over” from our former rulers that they would 
govern the country in an unmislakably democratic way 
and bearing in mind the greatest good of the gratest 
number. The British, as I have remarlKd, propagated the 
revolting view that we could not recc^nise democracy if 
it was presented to us on a platter. If ultimately, 
they abandoned their stranglehold on us it was not be- ■ 
cause they suddenly became converts to the opposite 
view: they are an uncommonly shrewd people and wenf 
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while, according to their calcuJaljoDs, rhe going was 
f:ood; and, even then, let us rewembcr, not without 
Hfhninistcring a parting kick in the form of the dastardly 
[Mflition of our hallowed land^ a kick that, as oiio might 
.ay, will ring down the corridors of lime as the most 
vliameful act of their hundred and fifty years’ rule over 
us. It was Nt^poleon^s dictum that we should not oblige 
our enemies by doing as they wish us to do. A kind of 
silf-rule that is not pre-eminently democratic defeats its, 
wn purpose; and that purpose is defeated all the more 
when (hose enemies can ^ay, unctuously: "We told you 
MJ !” Before coming to the Conslilution (Amendment) 
Hill let me lake this opportunity of cleansing my bosom 
of the perilous s’uff that has been weighing upon it for so 
long and charge the Congress (jovernmfnt, in the light 
n{ >^hal has transpired since 1917. of never having even 
loved ^^itl^ ;he notion of administering the country in the 
c^eeepled traditions of deiiiocraey. Herhaps we had 
expected loo much of an organizition ihn^ ever since 1920, 
lias hem used to dictatorial methods and h:‘s not been oa 
nodding terms with deniccralic usage. Strict obedience 
lo the merest whim of an exalted iiersonagr has h en the 
rule, not tlie cxecplicm^ with the result that an ah’ecl)'' 
^laxisli mentality was assnluously rulli\atrd that roidd, 

V. ilh difficulty. "Iireak its birth's invidious bar” overnight. 

\ Congress Government could, in the circumstances, mean 
Mily that democracy would get short ^hiift at its hands; 
Iml, as I liive sugL'cstcd earlier, if might have done other 
vvisc if only to disprove the British tlu.sis that western; 
con cpis ot egalitarianism could hardly h» transplanted to 
1 111 '•oil. 

Wons": TO Cf)ME 

Hill worse ^^as to come. 'I he Congress has i self been 
icliing it in Gath rnd bruiting it about in tlie s reets of 
Askalen that we, as a nation, are not (it for democracy. 

It wouh! (ven seem that it would take ages and aeons for 
ns to (it ourselves for it. In a sens3, of courbe, they may 
be said to be right. The Congress would have been 
driven out of office long ago if the country had been demn- 
ciatieally-minded. The Congress, however, is still in office 
[»nd, what is more, strengthening i's I)^)silion by every 
means in its power, fair or foul. But 1 can offer another 
explanation for our present malaise. At the lop of the 
Congress heirarchy is one whom the masses K^v-* dearly. 

If the Congress falls he, inevitably, falls with the Con¬ 
gress; and, much as the masses may like the Congress to 
fall, they have no wish tha’l their loved on3—with all his 
failings—should fall with it. With the advent of the 
Mdhalma into Indian politics the “exalted personage” cult, 
as I may call it, has taken deep root in our minds and 
'^e love the reigning exal cd personage so much that we 
are willing to turn a blind eye to his, as well as to his 
pariy^s, manifold 5 hc^[tcomings. We could have “cocked a 
s>nook” at the Congr^s if it had not been for this crippling 
disability. It has ^verely cramped our style. In this 
'exalted personage” cult has lain the root of our trouble. 
The question of our being fit, or not l)eiiig fit, for demo¬ 
cracy hardly arises in this context; and (“sorrow’s crown 


of sorrow !”) for the Congress itself to advertise far and 
wide that democracy is allergic to us or that we are 
allergic to democracy is merely lo “make the gruel 
and slab.” It is merely lo twist the knife in the wound. 
It is not to put too fine a point upon it, the unkindesl cut 
of all. ’The Congress might have stopped short of that 
indignity at least. But the Congress is power-drunk; and 
is in no mood to listen to reason. 

On this Foundation they Build 
In the foregoing paragraphs I have been at consider- 
Alc pains to sketch the background of the Congress’s un¬ 
imaginably despotic rule over our unfortunate countrymen. 
The ])oor Hindus who, on any reckoning, are the only 
real citizens of the present “India” have been steadily 
ground clown belween the upper and the nether millstones 
of appeasement and “seciilariam;” end what has not been 
bo ground down is being equally steadily polished off by 
the draconian legislation that our new “Ma Baps” see fit 
to en 2 cl wlmever they find themselves in a light corner. 
To this legislation there do^’s not seem lf> be any end. 
The British, during their hegemony, were wont to perpe¬ 
trate some preposterous laws; and, in the midst of tlxe 
hist war, did not Vruple to perpetrate some even moie 
preposterous than the general rim nf them. The Britis’Ji, 
bueause Oiey weir an alien race, had, to be fair lo them, 
a sort of excuse; and war conditions, xve may concede, are 
an cxciib" in tlieinselvcs. But it has fallen to our ovfn 
(mverninenf— nnj in pCafc time —lo oiit-Ilerod Herod, bo 
to speak. The British can congratulate themselves on. 
having had such apt pupils, pupils that have improved 
upon their preceptor. They may. not unjustifiably, apply 
lo ihemw’lves the well-known lines of Walt Whitman : 

“1 am the feaeher of athletes. 

He that by me spreads a wid^ r brca'^l than my 
own proves the width of my own. 

He most honours my si^le who learns unfler 
it to destroy the Iv^acher.'’ 

What Iiiuk Fhkldom ' 

Our countr)- at long last gels ireedom from foreigu 
domination. Hut with what result7 With this humiliat¬ 
ing result, gentle reader, that the common people--—you and 
I, in fact (the legalers of that freedom) —may be deprived 
eyeu of that iiuicli of fieudom, under indigenous ruk, 
(Imt we liaii been pnvilegixl to enjoy under an alien dis¬ 
pensation. We aie being made helots by our own ruleft. 
Can anything beat that in the way of anticlimax? Pei- 
liaps there is a kind of poetic justice in it. We had 
placed too much reliance on the innate good sense and 
patriotism of the Congress leaders. We even prided 
ourselves on possessing nnm of such sterling character, men 
who could, under all weathers, be trusted to despise low 
joys, low gains, “disdain whatever Cornbury disdains,” 
as the eighteenth century poet has put it. It almost looks, 
indeed, as though when these gentry came to power they 
swore within themselves that the people should jolly well 
pay for it. 

Let me slate it starkly. Foiu: years* of Congress over¬ 
lordship has left a bitter taste of “freedom” in our moutliSi 
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It was—wc shall do wdl to remember- not merely freedom 
from British domination that we had so incessantly cla¬ 
moured for: we had clamoured for something much more 
than that '--for freedom a oufrance, for freedom simply as 
such. iTe had no wish at all to appeal from Philip sober 
to Philip drunk. But what has happened is preciwly 
that: the British rarely trod on our c<»rns more cavalieily 
than our own “popular’^ (save the mark i) Government 
has been doing ever since that fateful clay when (the gods 
sleeping) it stumbled into office. 1 a:n so full of this 
grievance that were I to begin qwcUing chaprer and versft 
in support of it I might almost ljr(o:ric incoherent. This 
article would be in danger of Ivdiig inordinately longer 
than it is if I decided to cite instance after instance of 
Congress's gross niisiule—if 1 deei<led to pile Pclion on, 
Ofcwa, .*iH it wcic. K^ottu' siieli ])iliiig m;iy have to l)f' d<me 
anyway before 1 go much further: I cannot, obviou4y, 
eonlcnl ni>self with simply siaiing that (thanks lo our 
beloved Pandit) our ronstiliition lia-^ n1 last become dyna¬ 
mic and flexible and curvacHUhs cm' areons, cspcnally. 

Still Thky Coml ! 

The Congiess, having come into power, has all along 
lu'cii straining eveiy nerve to <ons'>]idale it and to perjje- 
liiate it until ‘‘this insiibslanlial pageant'’ fade-, leaving 
“not a wrat k behind.” Th<*re is nolliing inherently wrong 
in consolidating one’s jjower—by all lu^ijiil means; it is 
when one stoops to unlawful mc'lliods that our gorge rises. 
The snag, of eouise, is that whal, indubitably, would bo 
regarded as unlawful in an individual is only too often 
considered as ptrfecily lawful and above-board by ‘‘the 
powers that be.” A (mveininent, it would appear, may 
do arty unlawful thing il ph as<‘s if ^o be ii i*. politic 
enough lo clothe that misdemeanour in the guib of a new 
law, a jresh enactment. A Governnienl, as we arc all 
aware, can legislate: the corollory has, somehow, been 
taken lo follow that it can legislate itself out of harm’s 
way. A (FOV(‘rrimenl is subject lo law like any other insti¬ 
tution; and if it imagines that it is at libeily lo embark 
on any iniquitous course it chooses, ineiely beeauH- of that 
iinic|ue advantage it possesses over other bodies of initialing 
acts and ordinances (as and wdieii it ple-asts), then wc 
must gently tell its members that those acts and ordinances 
come under the category of “lawless laws.’ : a category 
with which the Congress cannot pretend to be wholly un¬ 
familiar inasmuch as it was the Congress itself that had 
invented that terra with respect to the Rowlait Act and 
the innumerable war ordinances of the British. These 
'‘lawless laws” are not “laws/’ properly so called: they are 
the very negation of laws, lht 7 bring the ordinary laws 
into contempt; and if even then the Government escapes 
scot-free it is only because of its za6berdusti, of its force 
majeure, which are not other names for legality but the 
very opposite. When hucli conditions prevail the Govem- 
jnmt ia no longer girt round by a secure shield of unim- 
pugaedi law: if there is any party in the country powerful 
enough to eject it the moment it evinces unmistakable 


signs of going on the rampage, as it were, these laivlcsa 
laws cannot save its skin and it falls like ninepins. That 
is all the sanctity that attaches lo these mushroom grojvths. 

Had TlJJiHE BKLN A t/APABI-U OPPOSITION . . . 

If the Congress Government has not so far fallen in 
spile of a lengthy list of obnoxious laws that it has con¬ 
trived to pass by dint of its “brute majority, by reason, 
of its familiar steam-roller tactics, il must ih^nk its stars 
that no opposition capable enough to oust it^has as yet 
arisen: il cannot go about pretending that ihdse laws are 
immaculate. The various Public Safety Acts, the Preven¬ 
tive Detention Acts, and now the Cunsliti.'tion (Amend¬ 
ment) Act form the corpus of the obnoxious laws afore- 
iiioulioned. Once lutes of this nature are enacted it is 
wclOnigh diffiiult to foresee an end to them: Governnien. 
tal appetite grows by wlial il Teeds on. a;id before one 
knows where one is another of those mushroom growths 
stares one in the eye. A vicious circle is formed ihere- 
i)y: there is no opposition worth speaking of to prevent 
the enaolnient of those laws, and^the laws themselves pre- 
v(nl the formation of such an opposition by their “steel- 
frame” nature. If such attributes of civilised society as 
free speech and free assembly are strictly forbidden by a 
Govfmnienlal ukase there is, practically, no scope for an 
0 [)posiiion crystallising around I he nucleus of vague dis¬ 
content. Our Congress leaders, smelling di.«afIeclion in 
their vicinil>, have, obviously, made up their minds to 
stifle i' at its very birth kst it giow into a lusty child and 
gradually become, m> lo speak, a thorn in its iV^^h. It is 
panic that is at tlie root of all ihi^ obnoxious legislation: 
in its heart of hcaits the Congress knows that it has had 
its day and I fiat it has ceased to be. Bui it is not drmo- 
eralic has never been so since 1920, as I have had occa¬ 
sion to remark already—and it lias no inlenLion of letting 
go its present advanlagi'. “The Congress must rule for 
ever [ '---that, evidently, is its motto. Il has foigotlcn. 
that notJiing in this world is permanent, is imperishable: 
least of all, the power-drunk and the vainglorious : 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Even the mighty British Empire has gone the way ot 
“the many Ninevehs and Ilecatenipoli 1” 

Equatlnc of Party with StaIte 
There is a deeper reason for these emergency enact¬ 
ments: the Congress believes, or affects lo believe, that it 
is not just one of the parties in the country: it believes, 
or affects lo believe, that il is the country. I am pre¬ 
pared to concede that it is the Ingest and the best- 
organised of our political parties: tli^t, however, is not 
tantamount to saying that it is the country. The country 
is vaster far than a single party, be that party’s preten^^ 
sions what they may. The Congress is in the saddle, not 
because it is the whole country^ but because, as every- 
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\^^ 1 erc e)$e^ ir is the party that commands the greatest 
S(^)lawing in the country. To be against it is, therefore, 
not to be against the country as a whole. Disaffection 
* for the Congress Government is not, on this reasoning, 
disloyalty towards the country. That being so no punitive 
measures need be contemplated in regard to those who 
cannot sec eye to eye with the men in authority. 

I am aware> that our distinguished Prime Minister is 
apt to go a step further than even his party and to equate 
tiiniself with the State. In the recent debate on the 
Constitution (Amendment) Bill he had some nasty things 
to say about those who are disloyal to him —an attitude 
unpleasantly reminiscent of Uetat, rest nwL He has 
been feeling like that for some time past and I, for one, 
was not at all astonished at his ill-mannered outburst. It 
ivas because he felt he was the State that he accepted the 
in jaw OHS June S Plan of Lord Mount bat ten ‘^on his sole 
responsibility/' as he afterwards confessed (cheerfully) 
before an emergency meeting of the A.-I.C.C. in New 
Dellii-'-convened for the express purpose of “ratifying*' 
Ills unilateral decision on that momentous question. It 
was, again, because he felt he was the State that, without 
ronsulting anyone, he took the Kashmir issue to the V.N. 
It was, once more, because he felt he was the State that he 
linked the fortunes of the country with those of the British 
Cummonwrcilth l/iMlij, H xra>i berauiW he frit he 
lias the State that he took it upon himself to sponsor the 
f'onstitutwn (Amendment) Bill on the floor of our august 
Parliament so that it rnikht become dynamic and flexible 
and approximate to the ‘'curres of life"’ 

Here we sec the gradual progiession. At fits! the 
(ongress was the countrY, Xoti our beloved Panditji is 
the country. There is noJiing for us hut to echo [sahella’s 
celobraled apostrophe in Measure for Measure : 

.Man, proud man ! 

Dress’d in a little brief authority,- - 
Most ignorant of whal he's m(»st assured, 

His glassy essence. — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before higli heaven 
As make the angels weep.'’ 

A Mf.tuoi) in TTiK Madness 
We all know that Pandit Nehru can fly into a temper 
like any star of a lesser world, and hr was true to form 
during the Great Debate, trouncing his critics—principally. 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, who has constituted liim- 
self “The One Man Opposition*’ to the reigning authority 
— in the now famous words : 

“I say any man or any newspaper who says it 
Ohat is, who says that the Constitution (Amendment) 
Bill curbs the liberty of the Press) “lies and knows that 
he lies.” 

When Dr. Mookerjee proteslcd against such an un¬ 
parliamentary expression Pandit Nehru repeated it all the 
more vehemently: nor did the Speaker of the House care 
to “curb” the Pan^it’s “liberty” when it was fast dege¬ 
nerating into that /licence” which the Pandit disapproves 
most and for the “curbing” of which in our newspaper 
editorials he is so righteously anxious. 


From temperamental “Leader” to “Dictator’^ is a not 
unnatural progression and the present head of our Govern*- 
ment can be congratulated on having “made the grade” 
so successfully. He is now in the true line of succession 
to Hitler and Mussolini: nor can we help commending his 
cxamplary courage in choosing to succeed them after 
noting the remarkable sequel to those twin dictatorships. 
But, of course, there is no accounting for tastes. De gusii- 
bus non est disputandum. I should, however, like to make 
one suggestion to Pandit Nehru. It is not uncommon for 
him to lose his temper before a Hindu audience: what 
would be uncommon is if, at some point or other in the 
proceedings, he did not so lose it. I am afraid the mad^ 
ness is not without a method. I have noticed that he can 
control hih temper when he is in the mood to do so. Before 
a Muslim audience he has never been known to fly into 
his familiar tantriiins; and whenever he felt that Hindu 
feeling was rising ra[)idly against the Muslims it was he, 
more than any other, who always tried to moderate it, to 
pour cold water on it, in the Mahatma’s famous phrase. 
Does that not show, convincingly, that our hero's explo¬ 
siveness is not fust explosiveness but is part of a make- 
believe rolc':^ We, Hindus, loltTate his temperamental 
role: our Muslim friends, who, obviously are made of 
sterner stuff, do not relish the spectacle of a grown-up 
individual displaying tcmparamental spasms and generally 
making a nuisance of himself. 

As a certain scribe has remarked, not inappositely : 

‘The country is accustomed to the Prime Minister's 
petulant outbursts but on Saturday's debate in Parlia¬ 
ment Mr. Nehru’s temper overstepped the limits not 
only of jirivale propriety but of public restraint. Impul¬ 
siveness is a quality forgivabfp in youth. Mr. Nehru, 
alas, is no longer young, and much that might have been, 
forgiven him in the bright noonday of hia impetuous 
youth is anomalous today. The Wme Minister’s in- 
Icmperalc utterances do credit neither to himself nor to 
his high ofl&ce.’* 

This wanted saying liadly, and it has now been said. 

Indecent Haste 

1 shall not dilate further on Pandit Nehru's calcu¬ 
lated, or uncalculated, outbursts of temper in public. Aa 
1/ have hinted, my own opinion is that these rather too 
frequent gusts of passion are more calculated than other¬ 
wise. Calculated or uncalculaled we, in India, have to 
learn, if wc have not already learni, to pul up with them 
as part of our Fundamental Misfortunes—in regard to 
which, however, we cannot rely upon anyone to bring any 
Amendments to “curb*' their intensity in the near, or even, 
the distant, future. These Fundamental Misfortunes have 
been written into our constitution and we cannot tinker 
with them as the Pandit has very successfully tinkered 
with the corresponding Part III (that, namely, dealing 
with our Fundamental Rights) of that other constilutioa 
over which there had been a great “to-do’’ in parliament 
recently. The tactics of the party in power to seek to 
amend"'the constitution so soon (that is, fifteen months) 
after its creation are gravely open to doubt; and if the 
party in power was able so easily to over-ride the Opposi*- 
tion's contention about the questionability of tliosc taoticii 
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it was solely because the parly could command a “brute 
majority'* and thus could easily wriggle itself out of aa 
otlurwise insurmountable dilBcuUy. Fundamental rights, 
like freedom of speech and of expression, are too precious 
to be tinkered with in that light-hearted fashion. As Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee was careful to point out in hia 
brilliant speech opposing the Bill : 

“Wlun the Constituent Assembly dfliberatvly de¬ 
cided to have a written constitution and to incorporate 
in it a chapter on Fundamental Rights it deliberately 
curbed the power of Pailiament. That was the purpose 
of Fumivnental Rights.*' 

Fundamental Rk.uis 

Tlie Lion of Bengal, than whom it is safe to say, there 
is no abler Parliamentarian in our country at the moment, 
went on to quote with devastating effect a Chief Justice 
of the United Stales Supreme (^ourt in support of his^ 
thesis. The Cldef Justice said : 

“The very purpose of Fundamental Rights is to 
\Nitlultaw cer’ain subjects from the aiena of political 
controvirsy bevond the reach of nia critics and officials 
and to establish llieni as legal principles to he applied 
by the Courts. One's right to life, liberty, and pro¬ 
perly, to free speech and free press, to freedom of wor¬ 
ship and assembly, and other Fundamental Rights may 
not be submitted to vole. They depend upon the out¬ 
come of no elections. There is a limit to your 
(legi^alature's) powej: thus far and no further.'’ 

Dr. Mooklurjec wound up by saying: “Today you arc 
changing those Fundamenlal Rights.'* Yes: they have 
changed them: and four yeais of “freedom’ have con¬ 
verted us int*» mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Defenders of the Amending Bill weie at pains to point 
out that in the linited Stales also amendments to the 
constitution had been moved shortly after its formulation. 
But they did not pause to point out that there is a funda¬ 
mental difference bclW(Tn the* two amf'ndmcats. The 
purp<ise of the airundments in the (i.S. was to broaden 
the base of democracy: to give positive affirmation to 
Fundamental Rights which found no place in the original 
draft. Unlike the Indian constitution the American con- 
stilulion of 1787 merely set out “to csluhlish three great 
deparlini nts of (government, ih^* legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial depart nun 

FftKlT/OM or THE PRESS 

As for the freedom of the press the American consti¬ 
tution specifically guarantees it. In F'rance the French 
National Assembly, at its meeting of August 24, 1789, 
eiishrine<l it in those famous woui', : 

“The free coinmunicalim of thoughts and opinions 
is one of the most precious rights of mankind. There¬ 
fore, every citizen may express his views by words, 
writings, and printed matter, but he will he held re- 
onsible for any misuse q£.. this liberty in the cases 
xed by the law.” 

The freedom of •the press h the keystone of the arch 
of political freedomy and if that is taken away whole 
edifice collapses. But probably it is idle to expect modern 
Congressmen to resjjcct freedom of speech and of writing: 
they have been brought up us mere automatons, the 


Mahatma having done the thinking for them in the past 
and the Pandit doing the Hame service for them now. 
What do they know of these precious freedoms? If they 
knew what they are, would they have voted for the Paddit’s 
Bill en masse and, obviously, with so much gusto?. It was^ 
reported that ircnu ndous cheers broke out from them when 
the Bill was passed. It was only the valiant Mr. Kamath 
who had the courage to rebuke them for that tragically 
misplaced merriment. It was a much greater ^haihe for 
the journnbiit M like Shri-s Deshbatidha Gi^tn and 
Shiva Rao, to have remained neutral at the time c4 voting. 
The former had protested against it on the floor of that 
very Parliament a little earlier, and had protested against 
it in no lukewarm lerms^ but when it came to recording 
liis vote he developed cold feel and abstained. Not that 
their recording their votes would have sw-.ng the voting in 
I hi; upi>o.sile direction. But there is such u thing (is 
there not ?) as standing up to one's convictions without 
fear of the consequences: probably these journalist M.P.s 
have not heard about it. 

Raja’ji’s Hand In It 

It is a significant pointer To which way the political 
wind is blowing that this Amending Bill was sought to be 
in. rod need duiiiig the regime of Shri C. Rajagopalichari 
ns Home Member, it is not, I think, an extravagant sur¬ 
mise that he is the real aiilhoi of it, although the Prime 
Minister did most of the talking; the voice was Jacob’s 
voice, it is true, but the hands, clearly, were the hands of 
Esau. I am prepared to slake my last bush-shiit on this 
theory of mine that the hand.s are of E'?au (I mean of 
Rajaji) from the fact that one of the intimidating provi¬ 
sions of the Bill- now an Act—has to do with what has 
been called “our relations with foreign countries.*' Our 
lihorly in crittcising these foreign countries is yought to 
hi* curtailed ruthlessly. One has no need to be as brilliant 
as Rajaji has a reputation of being to guess what exactly 
he* means by that “omnibus’ term. He means, gentle 
reader, only Pakistan, of which he will go down to poste- 
Mly aa the sole architect—the father, the mother, and 
the wet nurse, too- 

It was owing to him tliiil the late Quaid-n-Azarn was 
enabled to get his second wind, so to speak, when he was ' 
all but down and out. He (the Uuaid) haJ rt^ceived such 
a trouncing at the hands of his co-rcligionisl, the Hon, 
Malik Khizai Ilyal Khan Tiwana, the then Premier of the 
Punjab, lliat he immediately packed a carpet bag and 
icmoved himself to the Dal Lake in Kashmir to lick his 
wounds in private. Many, even of his tabernacle, had 
begun to lose faith in his ability to stage a come-back. 

I am not denying that he returned to Lahore soon after 
and started indulging in his old swagger, in his old swash¬ 
buckling; but that had been rendered possible only 
through Rajaji*s connivance. Rajaji had emerged into the 
limelight again at Fanchgani and suddenly propped up 
that recumbent figure with the notorious formuk he 
devised in conjunction with the Mahaifcia.- It was Rajaji 
who was instrumental in the resurrection of the Muslim 
Leagues from the catastrophic tomb of the Punjab debacle 
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and the not less calamitous sepulchre of the Bengal 
muddle. 

The pbo-Hindu Press will dear the Brunt or it 
When the history of our times comes to be written it 
will, I dare to suggest, be Rajaji, and not the Quaid-e- 
Azam, who will be unanimously acclaimed as the architect 
of Pakistan. It will be remarked that the Muslims were, 
comparatively, blameless in the matter, because even when, 
like Brer Rabbit, they were “lyin’ low and sayin’ miffin’,*’ 
Rajaji came bouncing and bounding to Panchgani and 
forced the hands of the Mahatma to present Pakistan to 
them on a silver platter. 

It is this same Rajaji who has incorporated this pro¬ 
vision about not offending the lender susceptibilities of 
foreign countries -meaning, of course, as I have suggested, 

-: 0 : 


by ^'foreign countrM^ Pakistan and Pakistan only^ Tha 
corollary naturally follows that the pro-Hindu Pteea will 
come in for the roughest possible handling from the 
Government—the pro-Hindu Press as well as the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the R.S.S. The Muslims, not the Hindus, 
are still the Congress's friends. It is up to those Hindua 
♦hat are not content to be merely “non-Muslims” and 
that arc reluctant to see their identity swamped and sub¬ 
merged by an unprecedented wave of “secularism” to pre¬ 
sent a united front to this new menace to our very exist- 
vuce: for as Madison wrote to Jefferson : 

“Wherever there is an interest and power to do 
wrong, wrong will generally be done—and not less 
readily Ijy a powerful and interested party than by a 
powerful and iiUertsied Prince.” 


NORWAY 

A Cross-Soelional Glimpse of the Country 

By ADIMATH SEN, m.a., b.sc. (Glas.), m.i.e. (India) 


“We have a beauliful country. We covet no other peo¬ 
ple's land. We have no army, no navy. We live iin 
peace.’’ Tims declared a Norwegean merchant, a fellow 
passenger in I he train from Oslo to Bergen a few years) 
ago, when we were passing between the snow-covcred 
mountains of Hardangerjokein and llalling^'korpet on 
(“iilier side of Finse, tlie highest slalion on the line, which, 
is considered as (»ne of the w^oild's WM)iidrr works of 
engineering, laid in the midst td I he most dramatic and 
beautiful sceneiy in Euiopc. 



Oslo 

Wc started from the East station of Oslo on the 
Oslo-Stockholin line. It made a wide curve round the 
city, following the chests of the heights, east and north 
of the city. The line north from Oslo to Trondheim 
through IJllehainmet*, on the lake Mjosa, the biggest in 
Nyrway, or through Blverum, which once gave shelter to 
the harassed king of Norway, started further east, bom 


the Oslo-Stoekholm line. Exc<;pi the southern coast line 
from Oslo, and a few branch lines, these comprise all the 
railway in Norway. 

Sea wards, the whole panorama of the Oslo Fjord, 
sometimes scene of fierce fighting, was spread, dotted with 
the daik •shapes of i)ine clad islands and the white sails) 
of yachts. Inland, the valley lands came into view right 
iij) lo llic station of Ifoncfro'^s with big waterfalls on 
Jake Tyiifjord. The route then ran along the side of the 
great Jake Krodcren through the station Gulsvik, the 



Trondheim 

gateway to the valleys beyond. On the far shore of the 
lake, were seen old farmsteads, set against dense forests, 
below high mountains. We pass Nesbyen station as the 
railway winds for nearly 70 miles, winds through the 
historic Hallingdal Valley of famed fiddlers, of stirring 
melodies which have some strange wild fairy spirit in 
them, and of the famous national dance, the Hailing, 
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The farms now became rare and the forests spread. the country. Gradually the fir forests dropped below 
From Gol, the well-known local centre of peasant culture, the line and the hardy birch trees appeared, which latter 













Lake Kroderca 


Torpe 


the gigantic granite wail that separated the east and i.n/.. u u 

of Norway and formed as it were the backbone of topa. * ^ snow-flecked mountaioi 








Hardanger District Honefross. Waterfalls 
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Ceilo, at 2,600 feet altitude, is a skidng resort iu 
winter and a popular sunmier centre, midway beiweeni 
Oslo and Bergen. From here starts the most remarkable 
stretch of the journey. We pass Ustaoset Ski-ing centre 



Hoi 


dangerjokeln gleaned on the south like a fantastic citadel, 
with great boulders of ice on the Ustavatn lake, and the 
glaciers of Hallingskarvet in the north flickerec) like 
jewels in the clear mountain sun-shine. Tunntls and 



Hatigstal 
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Aurlands Fjord 
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bleakness were almost overpowering in intensity, but inland. On another head of the Sogne, lies Ardal, where 
there was a strange beauty in the scenery, all the same, 3 more zigzag road to Tyin astonishes the eye. We# 
while Finse 1000 feet over sea-level was being reached, came next to the Voss station from which there is access 
This is a townlet with hotels end ski-ing cabins. There by motor service to the Sogne Fjord, largely used by the 




Tunnels to keep out snow. Oslo-Bergen lluilway 

are also engincciing plants equjpi)ecl with rotary snow 
ploughs, reserve locomotives and other requisites for 
maintaining a difficult train sci"vire. There wfTe no trees 
for 60 miles, the only vegetation being reindeer muss and 
tough grass round swampy expanses, lieie and there. 
For 30 miles the country was absolutely bare of plants 
of any kind. Horizons are enormous. One is so close 
beneath the sky. (^loud and snowy mountains meet, so 



Suow-ploughtf. Oslo-13ergeii Railway 


that one cannot sometimes quite say where the earth ends 
and the heavens begin. 

Beyond the highest point, 4263 feel, mountain torrentai 
run from the watershed towards east and west, Myrdal 
station was reached in the descent, where a magniheent 
view was obtained of the Flam Valley, the Flam winding 
like a canyon. Waterfalls crashed down the ragged 
mountain sides, and the road in the valley, winding like 
a thread in 21 spirals, led to the shores of Aurlands; 
Fjord at the head of the Sogne Fjord, the biggest in the 
country, penetrating a long distance from the North Sea 


Sor Fjord 

tourists from the Voss station, further along, only about 
200 feet from the sea-level. This place occupies a famoua 
posiiion in Norwegean peasant culture, as the junctionl 
point between the Sogne P'jord districts in the north and 
the Hardanger country in the south on the shores of the 
Fjord below the mountains, all of the same name. An 
Electric Railway runs to the south frdhi Voss. Through 
Vaksdal station on Sor Fjord, Bergen was reached in 
2 hours time, after running along the Lcauliful banks of 
the Fjords, the total journey of 306 miles taking just* 
about 11 hours. 


COCONVT-THE KAtPABHlKSBA 

Bt MURARI FROSAD GUHA, ua. 

{Illustrations by tha author) 


News fliLshes across the country when a coconut is 
broken to launch a ship or to inaugurate something 
in an auspieioms moment- In ceremonies a green 
coconut is placed on a full pitcher as an aihspicioius 
sign. But w-hy is coconut given this honour? Be¬ 
ginning from the dawn of civilization to the middle 
ages, religion got the upperhand over politics and the 
seers of truth found it very convenient to imi»regnMU' 
what we should do through religious riles. So, wo fin<l 



Fig. I. A dissected fruit fiom which the upper 
half of the fibrous mesoenrp luas bec'ii removed 
to expose I ho ondocarp (nut). The shortest side 
of the triangular fruit is always on the reverse 
of the widest angle in the nut formed at the 
centre by the three car]>els with the thret* eye-^. 
And this widest segment contains the ‘soft’ or 
germinating eye hiding the only eml)ryo (towards 
the base of the illustration) 

that the coconut, one of the most im]X)rtant ('cono- 
nne plants, has established its riglitfiil i)1ace in every 
home in India from pre-historic times, our Puranns 
citing it on every occasion. Today coconut has got 
ils own certifications, but lest we forget, we are still 
importers even from the little island of Ceylon of 
our copra, and like many other crops are lagging be¬ 
hind other countries in production per acre- 

Origin aniJ GbocRa\phical Distribution 

It is believed ■that the original home of the coco¬ 
nut was cither the Indian archipelago or some of the 
little islands in the southern Indian ocean. From this 


original home it spread to the tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regions either by the primitive seafarers or 
by the tide of the ocean currents from one shore to 
the other. The fibrous mcsocarp of the fruit which 
h<‘lps floating, is water-proof and also protects the life 
of the plant for very long durations and as such ex¬ 
plains the theory. The coastline habitat of the plant 
•and its love of saline soil conditions witli the dropping 
of the mahiro nuts to the sea even today is an addi- 



Fig. /-A. Photograph of a branched palm taken 
by the author at J:>agar island. At an early stage 
due to attack of pinceroAS beetle growth was 
taken by secondai'y bud and the apical bud also 
re\ivcd giving it a IrshidAikQ appearance 

lionul proof. It might have spread from India to 
Mala\’a, E.ist Indies and the Philippines, earlier than 
the si)read of Indi.an (!u]lure to these areas as well as 
to the coast of America and its tropical islands. 

In India it distributed itself throughout the coast¬ 
line and probably the Malabar coast is the original 
home with its maximum development of coconut culti¬ 
vation in that land and the coconut is intimately 
associat(>d with the daily life problem of the bulk of 
the population there. In West Bengal, it has spread 
maximum into the interior even in the extreme 
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North-Wost Bengal, more than 300 miles away from 
the coast. 

Botanical and Common Names and Importa^it 
Varlettes 

Cocos nucifera Linn, is the ‘Indian nut^ belong¬ 
ing to the family Palmaceae. The name cocos might 
have been derived from tlic Spanish coco, applied t() 
a monkey’s face* a beautiful iilUision which the three 
scars (one hiding th(* embryo) on the stony cndocarp 
suggest. fFig. LI 

The Hindiisthani name ‘Nariar is derived from 
the ancient Sansknt name nm/kclfi mentioncMl in the 
Puranas. There are many uIImt names oiiginal (o the 
locality which helps to prove the pnmitiveness of the 
fruit tree here. 



Fig, JI. Tli(' flow('rs of coconut. ( 1 ) Tlu' mature 
female flow(*r with 2 whorls of (3 each) peri¬ 
anth enclosing the united carpel witli the beak 
shaped stigiuas at the apex. ( 2 ) The female 
flower disseeteil tlirougli the ovary. (3) The 
male Aowct with two whorls of perianth leaves, 
one small, the other long enclosing the six 
stamens, A singl(‘ .stamen a little enlarged. 

(4) The inner whorl of perianth removed to 
show the position of the stamens. (5) Perianth 
and stamens of the myle fl(n\cr removed to 
show the uiKlevcloped camel 

As with other crops a study of \arietics of coconut 
hag also been neglected in our country. In India wc 
have mainly two varieties, one is th(' ‘‘Tall” variety 
found c)ver-toi)ping the buildings of the eoa''*tal or 
semi-coastal cities and towns and the otlier a “Dwarf” 
form, an early maturing variety which when stnrts 
fruiting still remains within the reach from the ground. 

The tall variety also known as the “West Coast- 
variety*^ is most widely cultivated through the coco¬ 
nut-growing areas of India from very ancient times 
and may be indigenous to our country. It is one of 


the most economic multipurpose varieties from the 
point of view of its yield of nuts, copra, oil and coir 
of good quality as well as the tapped juice (toddy) 
convertible to jaggery or sugar if not used as country 
wine. According to growers, sub-varieties exist from 
the point of view' of size, shape, colour of fruit and 
thickness of the kernel. Under favourable conditions 
this variety may start fruiting in six to eight years 
which, however, may be deferred to te* to fifteen 
years when conditions arc not favourable. The 
average yield of copra per nut is about 5 oz. and the 
oil content in the copra is about 72 per cent.® 

The dwarf form also knowui as the “Andaman” or 
“Nicobar** varicly is quite dilTerent from others. The 
colour of the nuts may range from grren, yellow to 
orange and starts bearing within three to four years, 
even when the tiee has not quite developed and one 
can pluck the nuts from the ground. 

The dwarf palms give quite good yield and looks 
very beautiful as a decorative plant but due to its 
susceptibility to diseases and pests and to irregular 
bearing it is not considered economic. Usually the 
varieties are named after the place of origin and from 
that point of view' there are some other varieties fami¬ 
liar ill the coconiit-grow'iiig areius, such as, ( 1 ) "New 
Gmnai —average yield 65 nuts per tree per annum; 
copra content Soz—(luality not quite good, oil content 
66 per cent, (2) "Cochin (VoVi/f’—average yicM 86 nuts 
])er tree pf'r annum; copra content 8 oz.—quality fair, 
<ul content 66 per cent, (3) average yield 95 

nuts i>er tn'c ]>er annum; copra content 7 oz.'--qu{ility 
good, oil contf'iit 60 per cent, (4) aviuage 

yield 50 nuts pea* ticM* p('r .‘iiinum, copra content 8 oz.— 
qiiiility goo<l, oil content 74 per cent, (.5) 'Laccadive 
Orditinuj —average yield 124 nuts per annum; copra 
cont(‘iit 5 oz., oil contiuit 72 ])er cent, ( 6 ) ^Laccadive 
alternate beaiing, average yield 156 nuts per 
tree per annum; copra content is only 2 oz, oil 
coni ('Hi 75 per cent.® 

Description of the Pf.a.nt and Fix)\vpai 
The ti'ce with its iiiiifoini cylindrical trunk and the 
umbrella-like tuft of {linnate leaves gives one of the 
most b(‘auliful an<I graceful appi'arances amongst the 
palms with the patent leaning habit, in case of small 
varieties. Tlie stem marked by the sear of the fallen 
lea\'es somelimi's lakeKS pf'cuiiar shapes due to obs¬ 
truction of light by adjacemt- trees or buildings. 
Usually they attain a. height of about 60 feet, some¬ 
times more, the longest recorded btdng 117 feet in 
Ceylon,’* and live a century. Sometimes, due to the 
destruction of the apical bud by beetle, secondary buds 
take up the growth and the result is an apparent 
branched palm (Fig. lA). Though the tree is long, 
the root system is characteristically shallow and deve-* 
lops from the ‘V*-shaped bottom of about 4 feet 
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depth, which however, can spread latterally up to 20 
feet. The roots are of uniform diameter, but th.; 
rootlets are thin and fibrous. The leaf scar- adjacent 
to the root system can also develop roots if covered 


I 

I 


Fig. JIT, Tlio ideal mcdiutii-sizcd vouiul-shapod 
v.Tcl lint of the Tall variety dc'velopiug ideally. 

Germination started when the mil was altaelied 
with the palm 

witli earth and watered and thin property ezines to 

the aid when mature treed are tiau'^plant;<1 or dug 
down deeper. A tiee may have at a lime 25-30 

leaves with a length of 18-22 fc?et each.' The leaves 

•ilightly grooved and swollen at the aie pu)ti*cl.-d 

hy stJoAg net-like bracts and lorm an aiigh^ with the 
>lcrii to give the appeauince of an uiiibiella 1 lio 
gioove in the loaves helps the ram water to run down 
to the crown preventing its diA’ing and al'^o to tie’ 
bole of roots helping in its developiiuait- Tlu' inflorc*- 
scence is a much branched inonoecuui.s spadix enc’oscd 
by a woody spathc, in the axil ot eai'h of the leaves, 
abortions being rare. Thi’ trinieroii.s Ilowrr.s boriic' in 
the branches are unisexual, tin* female flower biing at 
the base and male at the apex of each branch. 

1 /iyanage'* has observed that tlie (all vaiii'ly pdm *. 
which remain productive for over 70 ytars, are pro- 
taudroim and are generally cro,ss-i)Qllinateu Rut in 
the dwarf palms, the maU' and female pha^ s oveilap 
and self-pollination is the general rule. A .•saturated 
atmosphere seems to be injurious to the viability of 
tlic pollen grains but thfe viability can be prolonged 
artificially by creating an atmosphere with 50 per cent 
relative humidity. 

The whorls of perianth leaves of the somewhat 
cone-shaped female flowers are persistent and deve¬ 
lop Along with the development of the fertilized 
flower. (Fig II). 

Soil and Climate 

• The ideal soil for coconut is a lich alluvium or 
a deep friable loam with adequate soil moisture 


to 

derived either from well-distributed rainfaJI^ percola¬ 
tion water or proper irrigation with drainage facilities. 
Land with faulty drainage should be avoided^ 'I'he 
sandy soil is also ideal in thw respect but it must pro¬ 
vide subsoil anchorage to the tall palm, which, as will 
be observed, is available almost throughout the coast¬ 
line. But' with drifting sandy soil it is a failure. 

The coconut is a true tropical palm extending its 
domain within tli<» actual tropicvS. It loves a climate 
with heavy but evenly distributed rainfall, high humi- 
c!ity and fairly even temperature (85 dog. to 05 di'g. V 
moan teiiipetature)*'’ all the year round. Thus it will be 
found that. coL'onnt fare.s better in Ceylon and Malaya 
than in India. In Ceylon there is practically no 
nioiitli when the rainfall is below 0 foot 75 inches and 
in Malaya, the rainfall always excetxis 1 foot 25 inches 
in (‘Very month^'' whereas in India we h.ave only 2 mcm- 



Fig. IV. The ideal seedmit raised by the author 
in sand in an earthen pot, developing ideally 
(age 2 months) 

goons. It is, therefore, natural that the average yield 
for gardens in India is below the average yield in 
Oylon and Malaya. It has been found that the eoconut 
thrives best in saline soil conditions close to the sea- 
coast but this is not essential as will be found in 
Mysore and Bengal. In Bengal it flourishes even in. 
Northern Bengal hundreds of miles away from 
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coft»t. The Jove of soJieoast areas by this palm is 
directly nOaUxl with climatological factors, be<*ans(^ 
the coastline always have a high humidity and the 
temperature is never subject, to great cliang'.s. Again 
although it grows host in the plains of tiu* coa-st or 
Ihe interiors, it grows Kpially the .^ame 3.000 feet above 
seadcvel in the Mysore Plaleau. 

Pko?a(*ation 

Propagation is always from .seedlings rai.'^ed from 
mature .soednuls. The loiig.“vily of the coconut palni 
reminds iis of the care taken by foiv^teis in tlie hiyinu 



Fig. V. A dis^-'Cctod nut (hat dtoppod fioin tie 
tree (Xi). This mit after full maturity .^tailed 
geiTOinating with the dcv'clopiinmt of the sj)oiigy 
cotyledon (Jopra) corroding tJie kernel a httl(’ 
from the top, while still attached with the tree. 
The roots developing through the fibrous meso- 
carj) above the cndocarp (stony) as also the first 
leaf just touching the point of attachment of 
the fruit 

out of a forest with tlit best jilantlings, I hat will give 
the choicest timber in years to come, (k)conut planta¬ 
tions laid out for its fruit should similarly be of 
plantlings of Ihe highest yieklirui, best quality and 
vigorous mother palms in its prime coconuts are 
usually cros.s-l>ollinated, to get the right type mother 
palms as above should be bcloetcd out of an entire 
plantation of the same variety- Ttie mature seednuts, 
one year old, should be collected during winha- and 
must be ropc<.l down from the loj) of the tree to avoid 
any injury. The mediimwsizexl round-shaped nuts 
should be prefeircd and a few nuts at the base and 


apex of each bunch should be discarded. After harvest 
the seednuts should be stored indoors in a cool dry 
place on a 3-inch bed of sand for a month. (Fig.^III) 
In the meantime nursery beds should be prepared pre¬ 
ferably in a sandy soil and where that is not available 
the local soil should be replaced by sand to a depth 
of li feet as this will prevent the attack of white-ant 
and facilitate proper drainage- Where this is also a 
l>roblem, seedimts may be planted in pote of 1 foot 
lieight and 1 foot diameter or wooden boxis of 1 foot 
cub(‘ may bo filled with sand and utilized for this 
purpose, Thc‘so methods are customary in industrial 
ar<\‘is like Calcutta and suburbs. 

The beds sliouUl be of convenient length, say 25 
feiU or 50 h'ct. hut the breadth should be preferably 
14 led to 5 feet as in the absence of rains the seed¬ 
lings .sliould ha\e to be watertvi daily or on alternate 
(lay.s from tlio .side.s without disturbing any of them. 
An<l according lo Doiasanii,® the nuts should be placed 
in (h(‘ l)(\l of sands with their stalk ends up and an 
inch of i1h' lip protruding above the surface, witli a 
.'^pacing of 1-1^ feet fioin nut to nut and row to row. 

To avoid Ihe co.'^l of watering, planting \s ))rtderred 

at the bi^ginning of mins. Nuts withoul water should 
la' discarded bcfoie planting (Fig. IV) In three to five 
monllis most of ihe seeds g('rminate and they are 
allowed lo grow for an yi'ar, and the seed-beds should 
ne\ er lie manured ;is this masks the initial <lefect in 
Mgoin*. AI the end of one y(‘ar wlien the main 

chamclers are visible, only I ho healthy and good 
looking seedlings should be seh'cled as planting 
material. 

Sof^llings that gr-rminate early and .yplit their leaf 
x.on sliould be jaeferrc'd as they bear early. Just be- 
fon' planting, seedlings sliould be removed from bed 
without tearing the roots and sliould be packed very 
invatly for foiwarding to distant jilaecs. Sometimes 

.^eedlmgs older than one year are planted but they are 
■•ihvays removed from the seed-beds of the first year 
and plant(‘d wider I ill final planting. But this is 
coolly and moreover the one-year seedlings establish 
llvaiHelves more quickly. Idle small-scale planters 
sliould alway.s get tlu'ir sec<llings from reputed plan¬ 
tations. 

Pkeparation and Planting 

Ijands .dready under cultivation need no special 
preparation. Otherwi,se two or three ploughing before 
the rains followed by planting of some legume to be 
ploughed in is ideal. The land should be free from 
all weeds and properly levelled and in case of slopes 
.should be properly terraced with bunds to check up 
erosion of soil with run-olT of rain water. AiTange- 
ments for irrigation during the dry •months should be 
made by laying out drains and intermediate reservoirs. 
Along with this arrangement for a boundary fence a 
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wicket gate is to be made to protect the saplings from 
grazing animals* 

One year after this pits of three feet cube are dug 
in regular rows with specified intervening space of 30 
ft. or as desired. Dried leaves are burned in the pits, 
which, it ia believed, prevents white-ants. Also all nests 
of white-ante are to be dug out of the plantation at 
this time. Just before the rains one-year-old selected 
seedlings are to bo planted in the pita- 

The bottom of the pit is sometimes fUlod with 
loose earth or sand up to a foot to facilitate root 
growth of the root forming bole of the plant and to 
check white-anla. Sometimes Ncem (Margosa) cake 
is also added to prevent white-ants, A handful or two 
of common salt and/or bonemcal is also added by 
some planters, in the soil of the pit surrounding the 
plantlings. Tlie see<^lHngs should be planted in right 
position firmly and the soil pressed like a cone. 
In c.ase of high winds triangular support‘d are to be 
given to plants and a shade when the sim is veiy hot. 

M.aintbnance of Soil Fertiuty 

In our country there is a traditional neglect m the 
culture of permanent trees or rather long-living trees. 
NTot only that wc do not plant theiu in a planned way 
liut we start our neglect a.s •‘OOii a.s the plant is csla- 
bh.‘-hed in tlie soil and is not eaten away by the Rhino- 
c(io.s beotio. We never take care to know that the 
l'f(‘ of a plant is almost similar to the life of a human 
Ijriiig growing to maturity. Tlie coconut palm after 
gaining maturity in a f(wv years after planting starts 
flowering which never stops till death. An Inflores¬ 
cence comes out eviiy 4-6 weeks and one can fi.ud all 
the developing stages from the flower to the matuie 
nut in the same plant. After flowering the fertilized 
nut comes to ’full maturity in 12 months. So, it is 
easy to guess that there is a continuous development 
and utilization of the available food from the soil 
which must be replaced to maintain the ^status quo of 
the soil. And this draws our attention lo the scheme 
of manuring. 

Sampson^ obsezves that an individual palm grow¬ 
ing on poor sandy-loam soil and producing 128 nuts 
per annum (not an unusual yield on tfie Malabar 
coast) removes from the soil 1,93 lbs. of nitrogen, 0.28 
lbs. of phosphoric acid and 1.37 lbs. of potash. Pillai'® 
has calculated that a crop of 2,000 nuts per acre re¬ 
moves from the soil of medium fertility about 18 lbs. 
of nitrogen, 6 lbs. of phosphoric acid and 38 lbs. of 
potash. leaving aside others^ findings, we find great 
disparity in the above figures. 

Based on the observations of Sampson and taking 
60 nuts as an average yield and 50 trees per acre as 
*he usual method, the requirement for an acre will 
be 45.23 lbs. of nitrogen, 6.66 lbs. of phosphoric acid 


and 32.10 lbs. of potash. It sliould always be re¬ 
membered, however, that if the well-being of tho palm 
is also taken into conskleration, a large proportion of 
N, P and K is to be added w'ith the above in time of 
application to the field and the quantity of potash will 
have to be naturally increased giving due considera¬ 
tion to the huge fronds and tho floral bunches. Also 
tliat 60 nuts is the average figure and this will be 
exceeded almost always with application of Balanced 
manure. Again, the dosage of rnanuies and fertilizers 
Vre obtained by persou.al experience and is varied in 
e\‘(ny locality as in our \ast country wc arc subject 
to different soil and climatological factors and there 
can not be any haid and fa.st lulo delimiting the 

, 1 



Fig. VI. A coconut iialin affected witli leaf 
disease. Bearing has almost .stopped 

application and tho figures of itiLake are only a guide 
to this. 

Manures arc to l>e applied round the palm with 
a 4 feet to 5 feet radius after digging the earth a 
little and the costly ones lo be a[)plicd close lo the 
bole of loots. The following manure mixture adapted 
from John” is recommended : 

Per tree per antKm. 

lbs. 

1. Cattle manure or compost 100 
or Groundnut or other oil 

\ of these up to cake 15-20 

5 years or Ammonium Sulphate 3-4 

2. Muriate of Potash or poUvS- 

siuin sulphate • • 2 

i of these up to or Wood ash .. 30-40 

bearing age 

3. Superphosphate & Bonemeal 1-fl 

or Bonemeal .. 2 

Selection from this should be made aceoiding to 
the economics of the manure available at the locality 
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as woll as the? physical aspect of the soil But green 
manuring should be the fundamental prineiple of 
all manuring scl)emes and it baa been found that 
sunij-heiiip and cowpea, wliicli comes to its ago in 2 
months, being ^own in Apiil-May is ideal as it can bo 
ploughed in before the end of the rains in July so lhat 
it can help the good rotting of the green manure 
in the field. There are other groon manure crops, such 
as (1) Cowgram, (2) Dhaincha and (3) AVild 
sunn-hcnip that arc also leeommeiidablc. 



Fi(j, yil (a). An old coconut plantation in 
West Bengal 


It has been found that cultnation increases the 
number of leaves per palm even when they are not 
inumued. but iiiaiiunng is necessary to iei)lenish the 
lc)s.s due to heavA' iieruing, as in palms with many 
leaves the bearing is heavy always. 

Food V^lci: of the Kernel and Milk 
The sweet waiter inside the green nut, known as 
‘milk’ is a delicious and lefrisliing drink. During the 
summer months indlioiis of nuts are sold m our 
Calcutta city alone leaving aside the suburban towns 
and all the waysklc Railw’ay sialions within 50 miles 
radius from Calcutta where a thirsty j)a&vscnger calls 
for a green coconut and gets it always with less than 
a lemonade’s price (Fig. IX). The Ist of liquid diets 
prescribed by a doctor always contains green-nut-milk 
specially for patients having nasuea with fever and 
bowels troubles, as it has diuretic and laxative pro¬ 
perties. It is a general practice in West Bengal to Avash 
the pox-marked face just after recovery from pox with 
the milk as it is believed to make the marks less 
prominent. 


The soft kernel inside the green nut is also deli¬ 
cious but does not keep and is eaten at once. The 
mature kernel or the ‘meat’ along with the ‘milk’ is 
the ('iidosperm of the nved, the embryo b(?ing embed¬ 
ded in the hard endosperm, which is used cither as 
copr.a for manufacture of oil or used for good pre?- 
parations or delicacies and also taken along with tiffin 
foods. 

The total wcMght per cent of ih tiusk, shell, 
kpiiu'l iitul milk :nt‘ 57.28, 11.69, IS.srfaud 12.58 
re^^pf'clively.^^ 

The food value of the kernel taken from Ih 
Htiillli Iinll< (in No 23 is given below: 


Moisture (jier cent) ^ 36.3 

Prolein (per c(‘iit,) 4.5 

J'al (ether c*xtrMrtrd) (per cent) 41.6 

MiiKTal matter (per cent) 1.0 

Fibie (per cent) 3.6 

Carboliydrate ([ler cent) 13.0 

Calcium (Ca) (per cent) 00.01 

Fhosjihorus (P) (per cent) 0.29 

Iron (Fe) Mgs. (per cent) 1.7 

Calorific value per 100 gms. 444 

' arotf'iie (International Vitamin A 

units per lOtt grus) Trace 

\’i!anii]j B, (Intf’inntional units 

per 100 gms ) 15 

Vilamiri C (Mgs. per 100 gms.) 1 

t'alories per oz. 126 


Caiey" has jsolaietl sucrO'^e. fniL'Io'e, and glucose 
fnnn the milk and ralUnose, siieiose, fruclosc, galac¬ 
tose and gluco'ic from (he copra meal. 

Tlio higli amount of lieat energy available per 
ouiu’c of eocoiiul kernel j^iieak.^ of itself as a valuable 
food. And it lias its rightful jdaee ui the dietcry of 
every citizen of India. 

Frliting Time and Yield Per Acre 

I have already told you that tlie dwarf variety 
starts flowering in 3-4 years and the tall one in 7-8 
years. But usually the yield is poor at the beginning 
and b('comes normal in half a cleeade. Usually an 
individual jilant yields 60-70 nuts per annum which 
limit, however, is always exceeded with good 
management and cultivation. Usually about 50 plants 
per acre is planted wuth 30 ft. iiilerv( 3 ning space in 
betw^een the palms. And as such 3000-3500 nuts can 
easily be obtained from an acre. But in most case.s 
this figure is far exceeded wit]i better cultural practice 
and more close spacing. As every leaf bears an in¬ 
florescence in its axil, all tlie stages of fniit develop¬ 
ment will be found in the palm always, but a fertilized 
female flower takes about a year to come to full 
maturity. Periodicity in bearing is quite common in 
coconut. The best cop)ra (and maxjmum oil) as well 
as coir is obtained when the nuts are harvested before 
they are dead ripe and the husk is ^ill green, because 
at this stage (when 9-10 months old) (Fig. V) germi* 
nation does not start and as such copra content is 
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highest and likewise the fibre not being over-mature 
is of the best texture and colour. Harvesting is done 
usually twice in a year in Bengal but in the main 
cooonut-growing areas 4-6 times throughout the year 
and June-July is the best harvesting time throughout 
India. 

PateP* Observed that with general manure an 
average yield of 33.9 lbs. of copra and 18.6 lbs. of oil 
<‘an be obtained from 100 nuts^ which however can be 
mised to 40 lbs. of copra and 22..6 lbs. of oil per 
100 nuts with the application of N, P, K fertilizers, 
.diiiosh similar rc.sulls being obtained green 

manuring and apiilication of lime. 

In judging the yield per acre the 
total yield of copra per acre is 
jrally taken into consideration, jn 
ease of large plantations, instead of 
the number of nuts, as the thick- 

iK'ss of the kernel of llie nut is 

\ariable, and a thick nut may con- 
tain kernel doubh' of the tliin nut. 

Aivei’ ob^er^es tiut this varl-itioii 
may resull in 1,000 nuts yielding 
opra from 9-13 mds., e\ en 14 mds 

('f).NTKon oy Dish:\hi-:s and Pksts 

A healthy plantation is a sign of 

the owner's care. As soon as any 

il'.-^case or pcsl is observed it 
should ‘be stopped at once to 
l>re\eut further spread, liccause 
with tlm spread of disease and decay 
the whole economic equilibrium of 
du? plantation i.s lost with the loss of piodiictum and 
of tin* bearing tiees which cannot be reidaceil iii a 
Year or two. 

Tin* most impoitant disease? of coconut is ‘Bud 
mid Fruit Rot/ causc<I by Phytophlhora palniirora. 
'Die disease starts with the withering of tiie young 
irinennosl visible leaves, which gradually become 
t-lighl brown to light brown and finally bend and 
break down at the base. The infection .sprea^ls inwards 
emitlirig bad smell somctime.s and ultimately kill ilie 
apjcal hiM which stops all further growth and the 
idaiit dies. And when they attack the nut.s, they either 
fall off immature or the kernel is rotten. Effective 
results have been obtained by spiaying the crowm with 
1 per cent Bordeaux and it is better to use Bordeaux- 
r(’Sin-soda mixture, as re.sin helps to stick on the 
smooth surface of the coconut leaf. Similar do.scs of 
‘Perenox^ may be used which is more handy. As the 
disease usually spreads during monsoon like most of 
the fungus diseases, two sprays may be given one 
l^^fore the outbreak and another before the dose of 
ihe monsoon. 


The other important disease is ‘Leaf Rot’ caused 
by more than one fungi (Fig. VI) Hdminihosporium 
halodes, Collcctrotrichum pancuetmn and Gliocladiufn 
roseum, the first one being most virulent, 'this 
disease does not kill the palm but much of the leaf 
surface is lost due to death of the leaflels by gradual 
blackening and shrivelling of them and ultimate 'loss 
in yield. The same treatment as above is rceom^ 
mended. 

, iSlem bleeding caused by Cvraloatanu^lla paradoxa 
shows browm fluids oozing out of longitudinal cracks 
of tli(' stmu. The tissue in.side is rotted and the plant 
is weakened wnih loss in production. The di.seascd 


t'ifj. VII ill). The coconut grove 

portion should bo cliis(4ir'd out and Hoi’dcaiix paste 
applied on ii. Some people use coal tar. 

Thm- aio other di^ca-sos of minor imporUneo like 
leaf .spot eausccl by PcKtaluzzia pnhnufum. Root rot 
caused by llio bracket fungi GaiiixIcMn Iwidum and 
root disea.se caused by liorhyodiplodta thfobromac, 
Rhizortohin ImUilkoln and Rhizoctoim solani. 

La.st but not of least iniporlanec is the highly 
dostruclu'o ‘unknown disease’ in the West, which 
Irrought in bold relief the activities of the plant jratlio- 
logists there in the present decade. 

The di.sease .starts with nut fall, soon followed by 
the death of the heart and the whole crown and be¬ 
comes epidemic over considerable area.s where coconuts 
are grown closely. In a young non-bearing palm tlie 
disease starts with the drj'ing of the still folded heart 
leaf or young inflorescence within a closeil spadi.K due 
to the death of the young tissue at the base of it near 
the gi-owing point and subsequent rottngo by secondary 
saprophytic organisms. The disease was first reported 
by Leach’ from Jamaica in 1946 which was confused 
by Martyn® with the mechanical injury caused to 
coconuts in the form of girdles round the nut due to 
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varifi/ble supply of water. Innrs*^ ti*ying to connect it 
with deficiency of Manganese proved that it has no 
relation with the disease. MartyuV® recent obser¬ 
vations lead us to the belief of a virus as the causal 
orgiinism whi(‘h is unlikely carried by air-borne vector, 
but by soil-borne organisms as will be evidenced in 
the rapid transmission of the disease in close-packed 
plantations of certain soil types. It may be noted 
that the sympfoms are similar at the start to 'Bud 
Rot/ ctr. Is it that in India also the virus is prevalent 
and the ‘Burl Rot’ is only the s(M*f)ndaiy stage of 
infection by saprophytic organisms? 

Of all the pests of coconut, Rldnoccros beetle 
(Oryctes rhinoceros) is the most destnici-ivc and is 
known to every coconut-grower throughout the 
coconut world. It is a, strongly built powerful beetle 
with a strong blunt recurved horn on its head like 
a rliinoccros, which giv(’s it the name. Chewfyl fibrous 
materials eitluM* at the bore holes or at the base of 
the palms are the first signs of its attack. It attacks 
the crown and tender parts of the palm either destroy¬ 
ing the apical bud and thus killing the palm or tunnel 
through making the inflorescence missing and twisting 
and disfiguring the crown. The beetle bree<ls freely in 
<lung he,ap or decaying organic matter throughout the 
year. 

As soon as the attack is detected the beetles 
should be destroyed by means of a v'ciy sharp pointed 
spike like the big ones used by the elephant tamers. 
The beetle will be pinned to death by the point and 
brought out by the curved iron, (dose watch should 
be ruainlaiiied to destroy the attacks and strict sanitary 
conditions maintained (o prevent broiling. 

The largest weevil known as (he ‘Red Palm 
weevir Uihynchophorus jerrugiiuius) is the other 
important pest of coconut and most of the damage is 
caused by the larva which fowls on the soft tissues. 

The attack of the weevil and the beetle goes hand 
in hand, the beetle bores into^ the palm and the wcc^'il 
lays its eggs inside the bores and the larva starts eating 
away the soft parts and kills the palm. And even if 
you kill the beetle, the destruction goes on. So, along 
with the measures suggested for beetle one should 
always seal the bores made by the beetle with sand. 
The crown of the palm should also be kept clean 
always from bird’s nests, dead spathe, etc., and any 
damage to the palm sliould always bo avoided through 
which the weevils can get access. 

The black-headed caterpillar {Nephantis serin^pa) 
cats away the green matter of the leaf and builds its 
nests under the leaf, thus destroying the leaf. It 
causes considerable loss to production due to large 
loss of leaf area. Predators help in the control of this 
pest. 

White-ant with its large domain of destruction 


has taken also coconut as one of its subjects. Local 
application of D.D.T. or Gammexane and destruc¬ 
tion of their nests wherever found keeps it in check. 

Rodents, squirrels and bats destroy youtig nuts 
which can be prevented through watchful eyes and by 
keeping the crowns clean and also by girdling the 
palm with an arm’s length of tin sheet above human 
height. 

Piii'iA Foil Plantations—Importance as \ Fruit 
From the usage point of view it is an ideal plant 
for cultivation and whore suitable land permits for 
slarting up a plantation. Right from the roots to the 
leaves nothing is wMstod and the kernel and the sweet 
milk rocciv('d from the same fruit is an ideal food and 
drink which man can expect from nature. TJie use of 
every bit of the coconut plant even when it <lies 
reminds us of its importance and we sliould grow it 
with care instead of haphazard planting of one nut 
here and another nut there. More so, boc^ausc Wc are 
still in the stages of under-production and with our 
1.5 million acres, out of the estimated world acreage 
ol 8 million acres, India ranks third with a production 
of 3,000 million nuts annually. Philippines with 2 
million acres produces 3,200 million nuts and N'ethei- 
land East Indies wit}j 1.5 million produces 3200 imlliou 
nuts annually. Ceylon w'lth l.l million acres pro<lnces 
1,800 million nuts annually and from this little island 
and other countries wc are annually irnj^oiling on an 
average as,288 ions of copra worth Rs. 1,20,00,000 to 
make up our deficil/' And this fact iilono can whi]> us 
back lo our sense.s for planting coconut in a planned 
way 111 the form of plantations. We cannot ignore the 
other more important facts. During the last devastat¬ 
ing war thousands of coconut plants have been either 
cut down or have died an unnatural death due to 
construction of bases for land and air war and bursting 
of bomb shells, the operation of war theatre being in 
the main coconut-growing areas of the East Indies 
and Philippines. We shall have to make good this loss 
in production and though wc cannot produce nuts with 
a magician’s wand in a year but still we must plant 
the trees first and then wait for the fruit. In India, 
the bulk of the acreage lies in the south-eastern coast¬ 
line. Travancore and Cochin Union has an^area of 
6,35,015 acres followed by Madras 6,05,874 and Mysore 
1,69,191 acres; Orissa 21,694 acres and West Bengal 
16,448 acres with much less acreage in other coastal 
districts.® (Figs. VII & VIII). 

The Latout of a Plantation 
There is a tendency amongst small growers for a 
mixed plantation, but they are always detrimental to 
the coconuts, that live on their spreading green leaves, 
which become covered by the other competing fnftt 
trees with loss in production. The plantation should 
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be absolutely pure, only so long as the palms do not 
sufficiently cover the entire surface of the soil, 
secondary crops may be raised, preferably some legume. 
But along with intercropping the soil should always 
be additionally fertilized for the secondary crop. It 
has been found that the square method of cultivation 
is better workable than the triangular method, though 
the latter can afford more plants within the same 

area. But planting of too many plants never bring 

any good, not only that seedlings should bo planted 

in such a way that when old the loaves of adjacent 

plants should never overlap each other. The interven¬ 
ing space should nov(‘r be loss than 24 ft. and preferably 
be 30 ft., when it is meant for copra or nut. But when 
it, is meant for the milk of the green nuts, as is the 
case in mo.st of the industrial areas and places round 
al)Oiit Calcutta, tiny cau be plante<l more close and is 
usualIj^ planted round tlu' liomestead. In most cases 
I liny harvest the green nuts leaving only a few nuts 
for ripening and thu.s making a double profit, Even 
the smalhjst planter may dig a ditch round the planta¬ 
tion. which will act as a reservoir of irrigation water 
as well as proU’cfivt' barrier. Let us draw up a 
present-day .scheduh* for an am* of ])lantation witli 
50 trees: 

(1) Price of 50 seodling.s at -I8|- eacli . 25|- 

(2) Co.st of 5 labour for making 50 pits 
and planting 50 seedlings at, Rs 2i- 

cach lOi- 

(3) . Co.st of manure mixtuia* for 50 .see<I- 

lines (calculated on the quantity of 
individual requirement of the 

Source oj Tfn.pi)rl ami Quantity 


manures and their price) at -ISI*- 
for each .. „ 35|* 

(4) Cost of watering 60 plants during 
summer months at Rs. 15 per month 
for 5 months „ 76|. 

Total Rs. 1351- 

The cost of ploughing, etc., will go with the cost 
of cultivation of the secondary crop which will fetch 
some money till the pahiw come to the bearing age, 
^And during this time with the profit from the secondary 
crop, irrigation drains, fencing, etc., should be done.It 
should be boine in mind that a long-range plantation 
is abvay> a hisiiig concern before it comes to age. 

Markjiting 

I have already nu'niiom'd lo what extent we 
deficient ill copni and are to import it mainly from 
Ceylon and otlaa foreign eoiintrie.s. Similarly we are 
imiKirters of laige amounts of oil with a little export. 
But the balance of tuule maintained by the eX])Ort 
of eoir, a bye-product of tlie copra industry, 
ft was started a century back and it is estimated that 
in 1940-47, 516,213 owt. of mats and matting and about 
288,000 cwt. of foil yarn were exported. This export 
mostly to the hard currency areas brings about 1.75 
ciore.s annually. The most important feature in the 
marketing of cof'onut hs that the fruit is not easily 
perishable like others and ean bo preserved for a long 
time only thiough simple natural curing methoda. 'fhe 
estimated import and export figures to and from West- 
iiengal during 1949-50 is detailed below : 

T alue Export destination Value 
and quantity 


Copra 


Coir-8tring3 


Mattings 
Hukka Nut 


Coconut (dry) 


Hessicated 
coconut 
Coconut Oil 


Andamans 
South India 
—^Cochin. Malabar 


• India—Cochin 
Malabar, Alleppay 


25,000 mds. Rs 10,00,000 

R.S 30,00,000 Eastern Pakistan 
5.000 tons at R.s. 600 per ton. and fimall quan¬ 
tity in Assam — 
1,500 toas. 

Rs. 4,80,00,(XK) at .Assam, Burma, 

. 60,000 tons R.S 800 per ton. East Pakistan, 

& Upper India— 
45,(XX) tons. 

South India .. l.OOO tons Rs. 4,00,000 at _ 

Rs. 400 per ton. 

South India 50,00.000 pieces Rs. 5,00,000 at U.P., East Pakis- 

Rs. 10 per 100 tail— 

eAAnrvrv • 12,00,000 pioCOS. 

5 00,000 pieces Rs. 9,90,000 ato P and other 
50.00,000 pieces Rs. 18 per 100. part; of Indial 

25,00,(XK) pieces. 

55,00,000 pieces ^ 

20,000 mds. Rs. 1,00.00,000 at 
Rs. 50 per md. 

Sea-borne (St. Settlement, Ceylon 

• C. W. Australia) 40.59,140 galls. Rs. 2J37,85,055 
Coastal routes (Madras. Travancore) 

• 8,74,723 gallons Rs. 67,42,704 
Rail and river. 2,02,664 gallons. Not known. 


Port Blair 
East Pakistan 


Ceylon 


1,739 gallons. 
69,664 gallons. 


Rs. 9,00,000 at 
Rs. 6(X) per ton. 


Rfi. 3,60,00,000 at 
Rs. 800 per ton. 


Rs. 1,20,000 at 
Rs. 10 per 100 
pieces. 

Hfl. 4,60.000 at 
Ite. 18 per 100 
pieces. 


Rs. 16,8501- 
Not known. 


51,36,527 gallons 


71,403 gallons. 
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Economic Aspix;;? 

Coconut is the only fruit tree which is cultivated 
for food, for the oil and for the fibre and it can easily 
compete with any other crop on these three indivi¬ 
dual merits. 

The mature nuts arc cither used for food prepara¬ 
tions or are dried and made into copra. For co])r\ 
making the fully matured nuts either .stored for ii 
month or two art* at first husked l)y hand with the 
help of a shaip fixed hoiizonlal iron rod. One num 
alone can luisk aboiil 1001) nuts daily and expert hands 
can do cwn 2(X)0 nuts in a <lay. The shell is broken 
and kept upMdt* down for soint* lime to let the water 
drop completely, (hen they are ke])! upturned foi some 
days when the copia shrinks nwwy from the shell and 
levered out, if neeessary with a thin wooden piec'*. 
Then tlio copras are again dried for a few days mon* 
to remove furlht'r moisture and in a good sunny week 
the copra is ready. Artificial drying in kilns is good 
for tlir moiwoop, wlnm sun-drying should never be 
undertaken, but care .sliould be taken to si‘(' that the 
copra doi's not become sooty and gi\(' smell of smoke. 

'The copra tlius made rra<ly should be i)rop(*rly 
stored if not .sold to oil millers. Tin* oil is (xlratted 
either by country nv'ihod or l)y modern inillina: 
machineries. Rut expellers giv(' the maximum extrac¬ 
tion of oil. The oil cake or pounce is used for feed¬ 
ing livestock but is also taken as food by the poorer 
people with jaggery. For bakeries or others dessi- 



Fig. VIJI. Close-up of a full-bearing palm 


cated coconut is prepared from good Quality nuts or 
copra, which gives the extracted milk, a nourishing 
juice as bye-product. The oil is used for cooking, as 
hair oil and for the manufacture of pomade, candles, 


‘marine soap* and glycerine. Today the mass produc¬ 
tion of vegetable fats or margarine is based on this oil. 

The spongy cotyledon of the germinating coconut 
known as apple (Fopra) and the apical bud of the 
growing tree arc delicious. 

The only prominent fibre obtained from any fruit 
is the fibre of the coconut husk called ‘coir/ mainly 
used as cordage for all kinds of marine and riverine 



u 

F.g IX. Arc you thirsty? Sale of green coconut 
jit College Street Market in Calcutta 


i‘iafts. as it does not di^cuy (‘veii m saline watei, com¬ 
pared with jute, etc. Tlie coir yarn is usixl for the 
manufacture of ropes, mat.*-', door-mats, matresses and 
for ii]j}iolstery work in railway carriage, etc. The husk 
retted in brakish water for about 8-12 months with 
MiitMi)lL' (‘nclosurr.s are of b(‘st quality, although it can 
b(' (lone in fn'sh water also. 

After retting tiny are beaten with heavy 
wooden mallets and the fibres an* separated from the 
husk. Be.^^t quality fibres are obtained from mature 
but not over-ripe nuts The disintegrated pith i"** 
usually wasted although il forrn.s the bulk of the husk. 
In these days of air conditioning with shortage of raw 
materials the value of the pith compressed as insula¬ 
tion boards may be explored by refrigeration engineers. 

The unopened inflorescence is tapped for the juice 
which can be either ‘Nira* or the fermented ‘toddy/ 
It has been observed that in case of poor bearing trees 
effects of tapping appears to improve the yield, which 
lasts up to four years. From the iuice vinegar and 
alcohol or jaggery and sugar may be made. The 
fronds and fruit stalks as well as the* husk may be used 
as fuel and the ash contains a high percentage of 
potash and can be used as manure. The fronds after 
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trimming and beating can be used as white washing 
brush. The tender shoots can be made into pickle. 
The spathe is used as a shelf by the poor. But the 
midnb of the leaflet helps the cleaning of indoors and 
outdoors as brooms and its use is universally known. 
The leaflets are used for making fans, mats as well as 
thatching of poor men’s homes. 

The ploughman’s hubble-bubble is always made 
with the coconut shell and today with modern ideas 
it is used in various other ways as ash-tray, cup and 
saucer, button, buddies, lamp-shade and box. It can 
bo used as a laddie. The shell charcoal is a good 
absorbent and is used in making gas masks, Tho 
roots are of value os medicine and dye-stuff. 

Even in death the palm is of value to us. Tlio 
trunk is excellent as pillars or beams and rafters. 

The long list of usefulness of coconut reminds ua 
of the belief that the great sage Biswamitra in trying 
to create his new world with new thing.*?, first created 
coconut which is a unique production with its universal 
use of all its parts. And probably this is the Kat{)a~ 
brikshm of the Purama, the tree that fulfills all human 
wishes. 

Conclusion 

All along I ha VO tried to impress my readers that 
this ipalm with its varied use and long life is economi¬ 
cally inter-related with our every-day life. Such a 
plant sliould obtain special care from us in the multi¬ 
plication of their progeny and in this matter the place 
of the’Indian Central Coconut Committee is unique. 
We know that nothing good can be obtained when 
the seed is bad and for this every State established 
and is establishing seed multiplication farms for pro¬ 
duction of quality seeds of cereals and other crops. 
Unfortunately coconut did not obtain the attention it 
deserved. Today we find only a few centres opened 
by States for this. Private enterprise in these matters 
ends in failure as it entails heavy expenditure and 
may be a losing concern though with ultimate gain 
to the country. With this idea of eliminating bad 
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palms by replacing them with good and extensioa of 
the cultivation of coconut in the coconut-growing tracts 
of India, wo must establish coconut multiplication 
farms or rather nurseries throughout the cooonub* 
growing regions of the country with at least one unit 
in each producing State. Mother palms are to be 
selected from within the State after extensive obser¬ 
vation tours and the selected nuts from thorn will be 
the nucleus of the nursciy. The nursery may be 
opened with a ipromisc to supply at least 1000 seedlings 
and more than this should have to be planted for 
rejection of the inferior ones. And this start with a 
thousand nuts will take ua to days when we can 
supply thousands of good quality seedlings to our 
countrymen in every State for extension of its 
production. 
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AN OLD MAN’S LAST HOPE 


Itv De. JADUNATH SABKAR, Hony. o-Utl. 


The supreme problem of Free India ia how to be 
intellectually independent of Europe. On the right 
solution of this question depends her prosperity, and 
even her very existence as a nation. Europe 
advancing every month, nay eveiy day, in arts and 
arms, in industry and technique, in range of thought 
and the conquest of nature. India, as even the blind 
can see, has been standing still, glorying in ibe 
“wisdom of our ancestors,’^ or at best borrowing 
thoughts and material products from Europe at second 
hand. Hence, even when wc seem to be making pro¬ 
gress at all, we are only panting far behind Europe 
like the coolies carrying the baggage of a civilised 
army and .straggling in the roar. 

Continual progrojssion ia the rule of Europe. Her 
civilisation is never stationary, she is constantly 
moving from more to more, from now to newer 
things. This ia the result of the labour of an army of 
her best intellects, carrying on to higher and higher 
stages the gains of their predecessor.^, by working 
without ccasation, without a break. In Europe, “the 
tail of one generation is where the head of its pre¬ 
decessor had been.” Thi.s is the root principle of every 
living civilisation. 

Hence, there must bn created and vigorously 
worked a fountain-head of original research on the 
Indian soil, if Free India is to justify her name. This 
brings us to the next step. India today is so backward, 
so poor, that she cannot afford to waste any portion 
of her existing brain power or material resources; she 
must get the utmost out of every rupee she spends 
and every man she employs. And that can be done 
only by creating centres for this higli type of work 
in those spots where the climatic conditions favour 
the highest brain work throughout the year without 
any seasonal stoppage or slackening, and the air and 
water exclude those periodical diseases which else¬ 
where cause the loss of so many thousands of man¬ 
hours every year. 

Apart from this material gain, it should never be 
forgotten that continuity of work till the final fruit 
is produced is the root principle of success in research. 
If the investigation is once suspended for some 
months by summer heat or winter's cold, it will take 
many weeks before the returned research-worker can 
pick up all the threads that he had dropped and make 
an advance from the point reached by him before his 
enforced holiday. And the quality of the work also 
suffers from such breaks; in some eases the un- 


(X)mpleted result arrived at before the break has to 
be scrapped altogether, and that particular piece of 
investigation has to be started from tlij beginning 
once more. Such Io.sses must be avoided by wise 
planning beforehand. 

This brings us to the third point: where in this 
tropical country can wc find spots with auch a 
temperate climate as to allow vigorous and continuous 
bruin work throughout the year? Our noted capitals 
have tlieir multitude of modern civilised conveniences 
and scientific apparatus besides expert specialists 
otherwise employed who are available for consultation, 
but the enervating heat of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, the sunstroke atmosphere of Delhi, Lucknow 
and Allahabad on the one hand, and the freezing cold 
of Darjeeling, Simla and Naini Tal (in winter) on 
the other hand, make conlinuout^ work there for 
twelv^e months in the year impossible; they can serve 
us for eight months at the utmost. These high hill 
statioas are also barred out by another very relevant 
consideration; they cost in dress, shoes and fuel 
twice or ihiice ua much as the same style of living in 
the plains, and their greater distance from tha centres 
of food prodiK-tion naturally enhances the cost of 
living tlieie. 

We are thus hift with moderate heights of two 
thousand feel or more above sea-Icvel and subject to 
strong cooling winds, such as Shillong and Dehra Dun 
in the north, Bangalore in Mysore, and the Bombay 
hil].s from Lonavla to Talogaon—these last two being 
only 36 and 20 miles from Poona, on the same G.I.P. 
line, and the former alre:idy provided with good 
educational facilities of the medium grade and the 
latter (Talegaon) with an admirable hospital and 
convalescent home. A resoarch-and-teaching college 
e.stablislied here will not have to bear at the start the 
cri]‘pliiig expenses of what may be metaphorically 
called jungle-clearing and construction of a new 
railway line. . 

Our purpose will not be really served if we merely 
create small institutes of specialised research manned 
by a few anchorite savants buried in their laboratory. 
Research and teaching must go hand in hand for the 
benefit of both; they languish if mutually isolated. 
Ai>d there is, besides, the sound ciducational principle 
aptly expressed by the term “the inter-fertilisation of 
the faculties”—(I'.e., different subjects or branches). 
The daily communication—it may even be clash*^ 
between masters of different branches not only 
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sharpens and stimulates the brain of each but also 
creates an atmosphere most fruitful of the advance¬ 
ment <of learning. The hermit in his cell is denied this 
advantage. Therefore a degree college (with not more 
than 400 students) should be opened there at the same 
time and under the same administration. This is the 
most successful device for bringing to the surface and 
enlisting for the work in the next generation the most 
promising pupils. 

As for the teaching staff, let not the word research 
frighten the Finance Minister. The highest professors 
rmployed by the Calcutta University, such as Dra, 
Radhakrishnan, C. V. Raman, and D. R. Bhaiidarkar, 
cost, about 2,000 rupees each per month (taking into 
account the pay, the housing concession, employer’s 
contribution to the provident fund, and provision for 
furlough on full pay and half pay). It is not proposed 
to take the top-men of the old well-endowed Univer¬ 
sities and dump them on my projected hill college. 
Hut I feel that a salary of Rs. 600 a month (with 
residence provided) will attract VC 17 able men. Many 
I ;im sure will prefer this chance of uninterrupted 
research work and the full enjoyment of health on 
Ils. 600 to a cosy chair in Calcutta or Madras on 
Ks. 1,000. Besides, these hill-college teachers will be 
kept up to the mark by the periodical .society of 
‘‘visiting professors” and retired educationists, who 
’.ull demand no pay but only board and lodging and 
lh(‘ opportunity of making themselves useful to the 
itrxL generation, so as to keep India’s torch of liglit 
burning. Provision for such visiting professors is an 
integral part of my scheme. (Later on Government 
inspectors and technical advisers will come for short 
periods). For them a guest-house should be made 
leady at the outset. And also a clean hotel supplying 
decent but cheap and standardised meals. I still re¬ 
member how exhilarated in spirit, how elevated in 
mind I f(dt as a young freshman when attending the 
lectures of some known authority on a subject, a 
professor whose opinion is quoted in standard works 
as decisive, one who has himself advanced the bounds 
of human knowledge in a particular field. Contact 
with such first-rate men vivifies the young disciple, 
like an electric current making the dead frog dance in 
the physics laboratory. But it does not mean that 
i’uch pre-eminent scholars should be present at our 
proposed college, lecturing there throughout the year. 
Our purpose will be well served if they pay short 
periodical visits and electrify the students. They will 
also do a still more necessary work by vivifying the 
Permanent teaahen .of the place themselevs. After 
all, first-rate men are, in their very nature, not 
numerous enough. * 

* Before embarking on the scheme, its financial 
implications must be understood. I am (with all the 


diffidence of a book-worm) giving betow a . tough 
estimate based on the present prices; (the index 
number today being 446 against 100 in August, 1039). 
The scheme will be worked in parte, as it grows, from 
year to year and not in full strength at the very start. 
But two things must be attended to at the very 
beginning: ( 1 ) land acquisition to prevent private 
building which may be a bar to future extension, and 
( 2 ) collection of the indispensable core of a learned 
library, because ever .rince the Blits of London des¬ 
troyed 20 million copies of printed works (in England 
alone), many learned boolts of primary importance 
have become as rare as the phoenix. But I am opti¬ 
mistic enough to hope for gifts of books from the 
enlightened rich as soon as our work begins to justify 
our existence. 

All the staff and preferably all the students 
(maximum 400) should be residential. Hence the 
hf'avy building construction necessary at the outset. 
But why should we not economise in other directions? 
Why ape Oxford, or Cambridge by insisting on a 
\ast meeting hall for (dl the students? I have heard 
BrilLsh Oxonians in India sadly complaining that the 
Presidency College of Calcutta has no Hall for bridg¬ 
ing together ali its thousand students. India ha.s beeh 
favoured by nature like ancient Greece; we can hold 
our College gatherings in the open air (except during 
two months in the year). Let us sternly cut out 
ornaments till after off the essentials have been 
provided. 

And the first essentials are hostels where the 
students will not be packed like sardines in a tin, 
residences for the staff close at hand, and a really 
good library (with laboratory added in the case of 
science). For the convenience of younger teachers, 
there will be one or two chummeries or “bachelors’ 
barracks”—^but not in. the style of our dharmsalas't 
each one must have a room of his own however small. 

Other requisites are a common mess and play¬ 
grounds or gardens (so designed as to provide for 
future extensions). The future is to be assured and 
the work once started saved from curtailment or 
debasement by future financial stringency. This can 
be done only by accepting and steadily pursuing tho 
policy of building up an ikidowment Fund of fifty 
lakhs at its maximum. If the State makes over two 
lak'hs a year for ten years to the Trust managing the 
Institute, and all public donations are credited to the 
Corpus of the endowment, the above is not an im¬ 
possible figure. J>]dging from some of the noblest non¬ 
official institutions whose inner working I have seen, 
the work of such a hill college, if honestly done, will, 
be its best advertisement and attract large donations. 
As Swami Vivekananda said to a pessimistio friend 
at the initial stage of bis India-wide philaatiiiropie 
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organisation, “Money will be no hindrance. In 
India, money lies scattered on the ground. You have 
only to know how to gather it.” It is men that 
matters, not money. 

Monthly Expenditobb 


Fee income from 400 students (leas ten per cent 
free), at Ha. 12 per month—Es. 51,840 per annum, 
or half a lakh. Physical instructor, doctor, etc.,* not 
included. 


2 Administrative officers 
6 Professors 

12 Lecturers and assistants 
8 Clerks, caretakers, etc. 

Library staff 

Contribution to Hotel and Hostel 
25 Menhils 


(total) Bs. 1,000 
„ 3,600 
„ „ 3,«X) 

„ « 800 

.. 250 




Capital expenditure at the start (in two years): 


Land acquisition, levelling, etc. 
Buiklings 

Furniture and equipment 
Water (and/or? electricity! 

Library books (and/or laboratory) 


1 lakh 
6 lakhs 
♦ 1 lakh 

» 1 „ 


Annually 

Add leave, i>rovidenl fund, etc. 

Total 

or an endomnent 


10,700 Total 10 lakhs 

Hs. 1,28,000 

„ 22,000 p.,S.—Will the tiilc of my prayer be at last changed 


„ 1,50,000 
of forty lakhs. 

: 0 : 


iiom Hope to Dreamt 


REMINISCENCES OF PROF. CARLO FORMICHI 

By MAHAMAHOPAbHYAYA VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


It was with great pleasure that I read the short notice 
on the late Prof. Carlo Formichi published in the April 
issue of The Modern Review, It recalled vividly to my 
mind many incidents associated with him that happened 
during the time he was a Visiting Professor in the Visva- 
bharati and I was in charge of Vidyabhavana. The last 
letter I had from him would bo of special interest to the 
present generation in view of the strong anii-Fascist 
sentiments he expressed therein in spite of his being an 
Italian who held high official rank in the academic world 
of his counuy. His letter runs thus: 

“Rivoli, 25.IX, 1926. 

My dear Friend, 

Your kind letter has reached me here, where I shall 
stay a couple of days more before I go back to Rome. 

Tliank you very much for the sincere sympathy you 
show me and which I appreciate highly. 

I am just like a man that lias seen before his eyes 
a whole city crumble to dust on account of an earth¬ 
quake. I am seeing many beautiful things pitifully des¬ 
troyed and I cannot help crying over the ruins. 

I do not know yet if the work of reconstruction will 
he posuble. I shall do my best to help it, but on a 
quite new basis. 

I can no longer trust persons in whom I had placed 
the whole of my love and confidence. I ahall ever love 
you and some other friends in Santiniketan but they are 
not those who have done the mischief and who have be¬ 
come unworthy of my trust. 

Tell Tacd,» please, that I am not writing to him 
this week for lack of news. 

f.#., Pnrf. Gitoseppo Toud, tlw noted ItalUn SanikriUet who 
WAS sUo la SAatinihoiAn at « Viiltins Pr«f«wor»->V.B* 


If not in this life I certainly sliall meet you in some 
future existence and you will find a friend in me at once. 
Be sure of it. 

Yours for ever affectionately 
Carlo Formichi"’ 

I may also in this connection narrate a few details 
I obtained from reliable sources regarding the trend of 
affairs during the Fascist regime. When Gurudi v went 
to Italy, the Italian Government took special care to 
prevent any person from having access to him, who might 
give Curudev a glimpse of Italian affairs different from 
Governmental propaganda. But somehow Gurudev did 
come in contact with other views wliich so displeased 
him that he publicly denounced the Fascist. 

The Italian wife of an American Professor then; 
living in Santiniketan, told me at that time that oppressed 
as we were under British rule, we were yet much better 
off regarding freedom of opinion, thought, etc., than the 
people under the Duces dictatorship. 

A, leading Indian Scholar who visited Rome at the 
time told me after his return^ in reply to his query his 
taxi-driver while passing Mqssolini’s Office uttered the 
Dictator’s name in a very low and cautious whisper and 
explained later that ho did so in order not to rouse sus¬ 
picion in the mind of any passerby that he had any 
sinister motive in showing the Dace’s office to a foreigner. 

One incident may be added here, when for the first 
time Prof. Formichi met the class he had to teach, it 
fell to me to introduce him to his * audience. After the 
introduction he dealt with bis subject for a few minutes 
and then told me, “I hope you will now believe tbt I 
can teach.” The remark was received with loud laughfer 
from all present there. 



INDU’S NATIONAL INCOME 

Bt Db. R. M, AGARWAL, m.a., rli.B. 


Thd calculation of per capita national income is not 
an end in itself but simply a means to an end. And 
itd importance in planning future economic policies 
cannot be ovcr'-emphasizcd. Every sort of economic 
planning, agricultural or industrial, commercial or 
scientific, capitalistic or socialistic, must necessarily 
aim at increasing the per 'capita naiional income 
because other things remaining the same, particularly 
prices, it indicates rising standards of living of the 
people, material well-being and economic progress. It 
also serves os a measuring rod for comparing the 
general economic condition of the people in different 
cwmtries or in the same country at different times. 
And changes in the various components of national 
income reflect upon the changing patterns of economic 
set-up. 

But despite its playing such a vital role in the 
<!ay-to-day economic life of the people and the 
countiy, no systematic or scientific attempt, official or 
non-official, was ever made to take stock of Indians 
national income and compile the per capita earning. 
Some individual efforts were no doubt made, at their 
own initiative, by Dr. Dadabhai N'aoroji, Messrs, 
flaring and Babour, Digby, Atkinson, Sir B. N. 
Sliarma, Findlay Shirras, Shah and Khambata, Lord 
Ciirzon, the Simon Commission, V. K. 11. V. Rao 
and B. Natarajan at various times from 1871 onwards 
and in the absence of any other useful data their 
findings did throw some light over this important 
issue, but they could by no means be taken as reliable 
and dependable because their difficulties were innu¬ 
merable. This negligence on the part of our Govern¬ 
ment was more so deplorable in view of the fact that 
uf all the conntries of the world, ours was the only 
one which made the largest number of plans and 
programmes, what if they did not crOASS the paper 
stage, during the post-war years. Fortunately it 
recently realised the necessity of organising such in¬ 
vestigations and appointed for the first time on the 
4fch August, 1949, a National Income Committee with 
Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis as Chairman and Prof. 

R. Gadgil and Dr. V. K, R. V. Rao as members 
to prepare the report on the national income and 
related estimates, to suggest measures for improving 
the quality of av^able data and for the collection of 
further essential statistics and to recommend ways 
and means of promoting research in the field of 
national income. The Committee was also to guide 


the national income unit of the Government of India 
in compilation of authoritative estimates of the 
national income. The Government of India also made 
available to the Committee the advice of three destm- 
guished foreign experts on national income, namely, 
Prof. Simon Kuzuets, Mr. J. R. N. Stone and Dr. 
J. B. D. Derksen who visited India during the cold 
weather of 1950-51. The committee submitted its first 
report only recently wli^ch was placed before the 
Parliament by our Finance Minister, Sri C. D. 
Dcsmiikh on the 5th May, 1951. The Committee pro¬ 
poses to follow up its first report with a final one 
which is expected to be submitted towards the end 
of 1951 or early-in 1962. The final report would cover 
both 1948-49 and 1949-50. 

According to the first report of the Committee, 
the sum of the net output of all sectors of economy 
gives the net domestic product at ‘ffactor cost^'— 
Rs. 8,730 crorcs (Government enterprises Rs. 300 
crorcs, Government administration Rs. 460 crores, and 
private sector Rs. 7,970 crorcs). The net national pro¬ 
duct at market prices, factor cost plus indirect taxes, 
is estimated at Rs, 9,170 crores. Adjusting these 
figures with the estimated net earned income from 
ahro.sd the figure for Ihe net national income during 
1948-49 has been arrived at Rs. 8,710 crorcs or Rs. 265 
per head on the basis of an estimated Indian popu¬ 
lation of 3^41.04 millions during that year. But while 
discussing the above estimate at a Press Conference 
recently, Dr. V. K, R. V. Rao, one of the three 
members of the National Income Committee told that 
India was not richer in 1948-49 than in 1931-32 in real 
terms. His estimate of per capita income in 1931-32 
was Rs. 65 which, he added, would come to about 
Rs. 260 when adjusted to the increased prices and the 
inflated values of other contributory factors in 1948-49, 
This indicated that the person was poorer by nearly 
Rs. 5 in 1M8-49 than in 1931-32. Dr. Rao added, 
would certainly state that the per capita real income 
has not gone up.” This is also shown partly by the 
fact that nearly 63 per cent of the material income 
was being spent over food alone. 

The Committee has however estimated the 
national over-all average of the net output pef 
engaged person at Rs. 680. Breaking the figure c^u- 
pation-wise, the net output per engaged person #a§ 
highest in mining and factory establi^maent, that is 
Rs. 1,700, followed by commerce, transport and oosa- 
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munications Rs. 1,600, Government services Rs. 1,300, 
small enterprises Rs. 600, professions Rs. 600, agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry Rs. 600 and domestic 
services Rs. 400. Thus the comparatively more paying 
and productive character of mining and manufactur¬ 
ing enterprises as against either agriculture or services 
IS too obvious even though agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry and auxiliary activities contributed 48 per cent 
and commerce, transport and communications 19.5 
per cent of the national income. Again contribution 
by small enterprises, which is 83.6 per cent i.s about 
five times as great as that of largo rnterprivses (16.4 
per cent). It is also seen that .siiinll enterprises account 
for more than 61 per cent of the not domestic product. 

•Moreover, the total working force of the country 
has been placed at 132.74 millions of which 90.50 
millions or 68.2 per cent were engaged in exploitation 
of animal and vegetation, 18-02 millions or 13.6 
per cent in industry, 8.30 millions or 6.2 per cent in 
trade, 5.04 millions or 3.8 per cent in professions or 
liberal arts, 4.19 millions or 3.2 -per cent in domestic 
services, 2.45 millions or 1.8 per cent in transpext, 
1.91 millions or 1.4 per cent in public force, 1.70 
millions or 1.3 per cent in public adminiatrution and 
0,63 millions or 0.5 per cent in exploitation of 
minerals. Hence, the unbalanced nature of our national 
economy which is prcnlominantly agricultural offeit 
veiyr little scope for future developments, if left un¬ 
disturbed and allowf*d to take its owm course. 

Also 97 per cent of the Government revenue that 
is, Rh. 690 crores out of a total revenue of Ra. 710 
crores was spent over administration. Out of Rh. 710 
cTOres, direct taxes accounted for Rs. 198 crores (Cor¬ 
poration tax Rs. 65 crores and other Income taxes 
Rs. 133 crores), indirect taxes Rs. 416 crores (Customs 
Rs. 139 crores, Fixeiae Rs. 107 crores, Stamps Rs. 20 
crores, Land Revenue Rs. 42 crores, and other indirect 
taxes and duties Rs. 108 crores) and fees and mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts Rs. 70 crores (Civil Adminlntration 
Rs. 38 crores and Miscellaneous Rs. 30 crores) thus 
making a total tax revenue of Rs. 684 crores. Another 
Rs. 50 crores w»as obtained by transfer of operating 
surplus from current account of commercial enter¬ 
prises (Railways Rs. 25 crores and others Rs. 25 
crores) and income from property accounted for 
Rtf. 22 crores (Interest Rs. 10 crores and others Rs. 12 
crores). TIic expenditure of Rs. 690 crores, on the 
other hand, comprised Civil Administration Rs. 326 
crores, Defence Rs. 279 crores, Miscellaneous Rs. 25 
crores, Subsidies Rs. 34 crores, Transfer pa 3 unent to 
individuals Rs. 26 crores. Of the expenditure on Civil 
Administration the cost of collection of taxes alone 
accounted for Rs. 26 crores while General Adminis¬ 


tration including expenditure on Police, Public Health, 
Education, etc., accounted for Ks. 242 crores. Out of 
Rs. 279 crores spent on Defence, the pay and allowance 
of the armed forces alone has been estimated at 
Rs. 117 crores. The surplus of Rs. 20 crores on current 
account does not represent the budgetary position of 
the public authorities, but only the excess of income 
drafted by them and not spent during the year. 

The capital account of the public autHoritics for 
the same year reveals a sum of Rs. 49 crofes and an 
expenditure of Rs. 208 crores (Capital Expenditure on 
commercial enterprises Rs. 120 crores, Maintenance 
and capital outlay of Administrative departments 
Rs. 81 crores, and Net purchase of assets Rs. 7 croree-). 
The deficit was met by a net borrowing of Rs. 169 
crores. 

, Taking the current and capital accounts and also 
the current account of the public commercial enter¬ 
prises together, a sum of Rs. 1,214 crores was paid out 
of the- i)ublic sector during the year. Of this, Rs. 680 
crores reprcsenled wages and salaries, Rs. 28 oores 
interest, Rs. 360 crores purchase of commodities and 
services, Rs. 29 crores maintenance, Rs. 60 crorca 
transfer payments and Rs. 7 crores purchase of 
a.Hsets. 

Thus, it is obvious that the above details of 
India’s national income and expenditure demarcate 
the following four characteristics of our national 
economy: 

1. Deteriorating economic condition of the people 
in spite of rise in their money incomes on 
account of general inflationary condition in 
the country and rising cost of living; 

2. unbalanced character of our national economy 
which is predominantly agricultural and which 
is no more paying on account of too many 
people working over it; 

3. predominance of small-scale over large-scale 

enterprises; and ) 

4. very: little expenditure of public revenue over 
development programmes as compared with 
those over administration. 

This is anything but in the interest of the coun¬ 
try and our administrators must necessarily devise 
policies to change this natural course of our national 
economy. If we want to be as powerful and rich as 
the other countries of the West, we cannot lay too 
much emphasis over our agriculture and must essen¬ 
tially devote greater and greater attention towards 
large-scale industrial developments. But this cannot 
take place without an active and all-out help from 
the Government. But for this, no country in the 
world would have been able to increase its per capita 
national income, not even U.S.A., Cktnada, U.K., 
Germany or Japan. * 



INACCURACIES IN OFFICIAL STATISTICS IN WEST BENGAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m-sc., bj,., f.8.8. (Lond) 


A fresh ration cut has been imposed from the 2u(J 
July, 1961. The Food Minister, Sri Prafulla Chandra 
Sen, in a recent broadcast tried to justify the policy 
he is following by quoting certain official statistics. 
We pity him; he is more a victim of the inaccuracy 
of official statistics than a sinner for inaugurating a 
bad policy. We do by no means exonerate him or the 
Central Government for their policy. But we realise 
how badly they are being served with official 
statistics. 

In 1934, we pointed out in the pages of the 
!<a7tkhya, the journal of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
how inaccurate the official statistics sometimes are. 
In one single year, there were ten Chairmen for the 
Panihati Municipality! 

Since then we Iioped there would be an improve¬ 
ment in the official statistics; if not in their collection 
at least in its presentation. We based our hope on 
the formation of the Provincial Statistical Bureau in 
West Bengal. But our hopes have been belied. 

The Provincial Statistical Bureau publishes a 
Statistical Abstract for West Bengal. It published one 
for 1947 sometime ago. It has recently published 
anothci^ for 1948. But there are serious errors in it, 
both of compilation and presentation. We hope the 
authorities responsible for the publication of the 
}:{tatiHtical Abstract would take greater care in future. 
We would request them to go through tlie pages of 
.such books, as the Canadian Year-Books, Australian 
Y^ear-Books, etc., to see for themselves how the official 
statistics are condensed and presented in the British 
Dominions; and also to go through .such books as 
Pocket Covipcndium of Ansiralian Statistics (pp. 208), 
price 1 fih. 

The attention of the authorities has been drawn 
to the inaccuracies and insufficiency of the official 
statistics ever since 1934. (jSee Sankhya, Vol. I, pp. 435- 
39 and Vol. 6, pp. 231-35). Some serious mistakes in 
the Bengal Census Report of 1931 iSankhya, Vol. 3, 
pp. 163-170 and Vol. 6/pp. 327-328), were pointed 
out by the present writer. 

Statistical Abstract, West Bengal, lf)48 has been 
published. This is the second issue of the series. But 
there are certain errors persisting in it still. 

(1) At page 6, in, table 1.1 it is stated that the 
number of sub-divisions in the District of 24- 
Parganas is 6. Bmb at p^e 22, table 1.9, five sub¬ 
divisions have been shown. The Bongong sub- 
<flvision has been omitted; the area under it has 
been amalgamated with the Barasat aub-division. 


(2) The population of West Bengal has been 

given as 21,196,463 in tables 1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 1.5; 

1.6. The population of West Bengal (after partition) 
has been given as 21,211,427 in the Statistical Hand¬ 
book No. 1 presented to the members of the 
Constituent Assembly. It is a saleable publication. 
The figures 21,211,427 have been repeated at psgea 
3 and 4 of the Statistical Handbook, 

The error in the figure given by the Provincial 
statistical Bureau has arisen in this W'ay. In table 
1.9 the figures for each thana has been given; but 
no figure has been given for that portion of the 
Daulatpur Police Station which has been allotted to 
West Bengal under the Radcliffe Award. This ex¬ 
clusion has led to the above error. 

(3) At page 274, table 26.3 is headed thus : 

^‘Particulars relating to New Life Insurance 
Business of Indian Insurers effected during 1947 
and total Life Insurance Business in force at the 
end of the year in We>st Bengal.” 


The heading is 

misleading. All 

that has been 

shown in the table 

13 the business 

of certain com- 

punie.s registered in 

Calcutta. Tlie 

Orienital Life 

Insurance Company’s 

business here in 

West Bengal is 

not included; while 

the entire business of Hindusthau 

Life lD.suranec Company is included, 

much of which 

is outside West Bengal. 


(4) In table 41 

.4 at page 383, 

the number of 

cinema houses and i 

the monthly average number of 

spectators are given. 



Number of cinema No, of spectators 

District houses {in Dec., 

(monthlv 


1948} 

average}* 

Burdwan 

11 

100,841 

Birbhum 

5 

37,332 

Bankura 

4 

65,766 

Midnapore 

13 

201,344 

Howrah 

15 

221,079 

Hooghly 

20 

232,051 

24-Parganaa 

16 

194,4061 

Calcutta 

72 

Not ayailable 

Nadia 

4 

46,777 

Murshidabad 

2 

21,389 

West Dinajpur 

3 

18,152 

Malda 

2 

36,851 

Jalpaiguri 

1 

10,325 

Darjeeling 

4 

52,615 

Total West Bengal 

172 

(a) 96,882 . 


(a) Excluding Calcutta. 

Figures for Calcutta have been omitted. No 
explanation haR been given why the number of 

I * Average of twelve months (Jan, to Dee. IMS) 
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spectators at Calcutta caanot be given. No attempt 
has been made to form an estimate of the number 
of spectators at Calcutta f*'om the amusement tax 
collected though of the total Rs. 4,21,000 amuHcment 
tax collected in 1948, Rs. 3,41,000 came from. Calcutta 
alone. Further in calculalting tho provincial average 
of spectators a simple average of the dstrict averages 
instead of a pooled average for the province has been 
used. In some copies there is a corrigenda, giving the 
correct figure, in some otlier copies there is no 
corrigenda. * 

(6) In table 41.2 at page 382, tho particulars 
about street accidents in Calcutta are given. 

The figures for 1945, 1946 and 1947 are given; 
while the figures for 1948 are given month by month, 
but no totals for 1948 have been given. For ready 
reference and ea.'>y comparison siich total should have 
been given. 

But there seems to be error in Ihe figures them¬ 
selves. For example, the number of persons killed in 
1940 and 1947 are given as 324 and 184. But in the 
Monthly Statistical Digest, TFcst Bengal, published by 
the same Provincial Statistical Bureau for September, 
I960, we find at page 101, that the monthly average 
of pemons kille<l in Calcutta in 1940 and 1947 are 19 
and 15 only while they are 27 and 15 respectively if 
the previous annual figures are reduced to monthly 
figures. 

324 divided by 12 for 1946, comes to 27 and not 19. 

184 divided by 12 for 1947, comes to 15. 

Let US assume that this is a printing mistake. The 
total number of vehicles involved in such street 
aocidenls in 1940 and 1947 are given as: 

Number of vehicles involved 
Civilian Military Military Total 
(British) (U.8.A.) 

1940 6,696 2,061 1.112 8,869 

1947 9,105 601 28 9,7^ 

Tlie monthly average of vehicles involved in 
accidents would work out to 739 for 1946 and 811 for 
1947. But in tho Monthly AbstTf’act rcfern.d to above 
the figures given are 1,131 and 1276. 

(6) At page S72, tabic 37.1 capacity of jails in 
West Bengal has been given. But no mention has been 
made of the Hazaribogh Reformatory, where West 
Bengal has a right to send convicts, perhaps because 
it is in Bihar. As it is a statistical abstract such 
information should be given. When about two years 
ago the Judicial Minister of West Bengal, visited the 
Hazaribagh Reformatory, he found that 87 convicts 
out of a total of 200 has been sent by West Bengal, 
(cf. the Prabasi, Baisakh, 1367 BS.) 

(7) At page 177, table 14.12 gives the number of 
newspapers, periodicals and books published in 
Bengal. 

In column 3, the number of newspapei-s, periodicals 
published has been given. The Statesman, the Amriia 


Bdzar Patrika and the Hinduslfian Standard are 
counted as one each, the twelve issues of The Modem 
Review are taken as twelve. This is not reasonable. 

(8) The area of Calcutta has been shown 
differently at different places. 

At page 22, tabic 1.2 the area has been given as: 

Calcutta excluding Fort William, 

canals and port 18,121 acres 

Calcutta 205714 „ 

At page 29, table 1.11 the area has been%iven as: 
Municipal area 31.70 sq. miles 

Fort William and Maidau 2jOO „ 


Total Calcutta 33.70 sq. miles 

But the areas of the 32 different wards of Calcutta 
as given in table 1.2 total up 18,121 sq. miles or 28.3 
scpniiles. 

(9) CJoming now to table 34.1 at page 352, 
showing the number and constitution of MunicipaliUes, 
District Boards and Union Boards in West Br^ngal 
we have several comments to make. 

(a) While the figures for Municipalities and 
District Boards are for the year 1946-47, those for 
Union Boards are corrected up to July 1948. The 
report is signed in January 1949. Why the figures for, 
the Municipalities and District Boards cannot be 
brought up to the end of 1947-48 at least we fail to 
see. 

(h) The figures for Nadia District Board are said 
to bo not available. In pre-partition Nadia, the figures 
were certainly available. 

As a result of the partition of Bengal, the districts 
of Nadia, West Dinajpur, Malda and Jalpaiguri were 
also partitioned. To provide for this West Bengal 
District Boards Ordinance XI of 1947 was promul¬ 
gated, and the West Bengal District Boards Act III 
of 1947 was passed on the 30th December, 1947. The 
figures for the reconstituted District Boards could 
have been and should have been given. 

(c) If the figures are for the year 1946-47, how 
then the constitution of the District Board of West 
Dinajpur, which was not formed till August 1947, 
could bo given. Surely it relates to post-partition 
position. 

(d) Tho number of municipalities is wrong. 
There were 10 municipalities in Hooghly, and not IL 

(e) A note should have been added as to the 
number and constitution of Cantonment Boards in 
West Bengal. 

(10) At page 344, in table 32,9 classified List of 
Afisesaees assessed to Agricultural Income Tax in 
Bengal, 1945-46 has been given. In the Stdtistical 
Abstract for 1947 no such table way shown. We fail to 
understand why the later figures for United Bengal 
for the year 1940-47 could not be given. After the 
partition of Bengal, the agricultural income-tax 
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struoture of West Bengal has undeigone a radical 
change; and these later figures should have been 
given. The following abstract of statistics for the 
several years show that the statistics for IMMfi 
standing by themselves are misleading as to the 
distribution of incomes. 


No. of cases 

Total gross 

Amount of 

dealt with 

income 

tax collected 

United Bengal^ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1945-46 

4,331 

8,18,31,920 

90.91,232 

1946-47 

3,202 

4,27,55,090 

39,75,954 

West Bengal — 




1947-48 

2,302 

4,34,96,312 

38,12,579 

194849 

3,154 

4,24,63,815 

43,51,416 

1949-50 

4,249 

6,69,75,512 

65,11,400 


If the detailed figures are available to non¬ 
officials, why the same cannot be collected and pub¬ 
lished in the Statistical Abstract we fail to understand. 

(11) At page 345, in Table 32.10, Commercial 
tax collected in Bengal, 1941-42 to 1947-48 has been 
given. 

The Sales-tax, for example, has increased from 
Rs. 15,61,692 in 1941-42 to Rs. 3,60,45,539 in 1946-47. 
To what this phenomenal increase is duo? It would 
require sometime to get the Dopartment concerned in 
assessing and collecting the tax in full working order. 
Therefore, there is some time-lag. Any normal increase 
would be due to commercial activity. But there have 
been several changes in the rate of tax since it was 
first imposed. 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1941 came 
into force on the 1st of July, 1941. The official financial 
year begins on the 1st of April every year. So the 
first year’s collection represent only 9 months working 
of the Act, apart from the time-lag to get the working 
of the Department in full swing. 

At first the rate of tax was one quarter-anna in 
the rupee. By Bengal Act I of 1944 the rate was 
increased to one half of anna in the rupee. By Bengal 
Act VIII of 1945, the rate was increased to three- 
quarters of an anna. It was then reduced to one-half 
of an anna in 1946; and again increased to three- 
quarters of an anna by West Bengal Act X of 1948. 

Further there have been changes in the Schedule 
of tax-free goods from time to time. A note drawing 
attention to these several facts should have been 
added to make the Table more useful to the reader. 

Our observations cover the other taxes also. 

(12) In the section headed Medical, beginning 
at page 160 and ending at page 163, we find in Table 
13.4 the distribution of Registered Doctors according 
to qualification and «ex in Bengal for the years 1946 
and 1947; and in'Table 13.5, the number of registered 
J^urses, Midwives and Heal^ Visitors in Bengal from 

imuiMs, 


statistics m WEST BENGAL 14S> 

We have several comments to make on tiu* 
section. 

(a) To make the above two tid>Ies comparable 
the figures for the earlier years as well as for 1948 
should have been given in Table 13.4. 

(b) Nowhere we find the number of Dentists 
registered under the Bengal Dentists Act, 1930. 
Neither one finds mention of the number of Ayur« 
vedic practitioners, registered under the State Faculty 

•of A 3 rurveda, nor of the Homeopath doctors similarly 
registered. This is in our opinion a serious lacimae. 

(13) At page 36, in Table 1.15, area and popu¬ 
lation of Provinces of Indian Union with density 
per square mile are given. 

The area and population of Assam, West Bengal 
and East Punjab have been shown thus: 



Area 

Population 

Assam 

50,321 

73,92,618 

West Bengal 

28,215 

211,96,453 

East Punjab 

31,028 

126,91,430 


It is said 4;hat these figures are estimated figures, 
estimated presumably by the Provincial Statistical 
Bureau. I M 11 


In the Statistical Handbook No. 1 prepared for 
the use of the Members of the Constituent Assembly, 
the respective areas and populations have been shown 
thus : 



Area 

Population 

Assam 

50296 

74,47,631 

West Bengal 

27,748 

212,11,427 

East Punjab 

37,068 

126,17,175 


The second edition of this Handbook was pub¬ 
lished as early as 1947. Why no use has been made of 
this authoritative publication, and a fresh estimate, 
apparently erroneous, has been made, we do not 
know. 

The discrepancies between the two sets of figures 
are given in the table below. Taking those given in 
the Handbook No. 1 as the bases, we find the 
differences to be: 

Area Population 

Assam -}- 26 — 78,913 

West Bengal -f 467 • — 14,974 

East Punjab —6,030 74,265 

(b) Why the population and area of the Native 
States acceding to India, at least its totals, have not 
been given to make the Table really useful, we do not 
know. We complain of its absence. 

(14) At page 234, in Thble 19.5, a list of towns 
and villages in West Bengal served with electricity 
in 1946 is given. 

Tbe list is positively misleading. How misleading 
we shall show by a few examples. The Panibsti 
MttuoiipAlily consists of seysn Wsrdg, of vfawk AfSfi 
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para, Panihati, Bhowanipore, and Sukhchar are on the 
river Hooghly (Bhagirathi). They are served with 
electricity. While Agarpara and Panihati have been 
mentioned as items No. 1 and 47, no mention has 
been made of either Bhowaniporc or Snkhchar. 

Similarly the Kamarhati Municipality consists of 
four Wards, viz,, Kamarhati, Areadaha, Dakshineswar, 
all on the river Hooglily and of Belghuiria. Mention 
thas been made of Areadaha (item No. 2), Belghurria 
(item No. 12) and of Kamarhati (item No.33); but , 
Dakshineswar has been omitted. 

Calcutta and Fort William have been shown as 
two different places (items No, 17 and No. 21). 

Radhanagar (item No. 48) in the district of 
Burdwan is supplied with electricity from Dishergarh; 
but no mention has been made of Dislicrgarh itself 
as a place supplied with electricity, although it is 
within Wost^ Bengal. 

A better plan would have been to give the names 
of Towns or Municipalities or of the main villages; 
as also the area of supply and if possible the popula¬ 


tion, enumerated or estimated, of such area where thd 
supply is available. 

We are making these observations to show how 
haphasardly the statistics have been compiled and 
presented. 

(15) At page 228, in Table 18.1 the production 
and the number of workers and the Coal Industry 
have been given. It has been stated that the number 
of workers for 1946 and 1947 are ‘'not availaWle.” This 
book has been published in 1960, and b|hrs the 
signature of the Director in 1949. In the Indian Labour 
Year-Book, 1047-48, page 8, the total number of 
workers in the Mines of West Bengal for the years 
1946 and 1947 are given as: 

1946-80,373 and 1947—89,682. 

The source or sources from which the authors of 
the Indian Labour Year-Book^ a Central Government 
publication, have got the figures are presumably 
available to the oflScers of the Government of West 
Bengal. It appears they have not exerted themselves 
in the matter. 


THE GOSPEL OF KRISHNA 

By SUDHIR CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 


1., The book of Krishna, the son of Basudev, the 
son of Jadu. 

2. Jadu begat Madhu and Madhu begat Sattwata 
and Sattwata begat Vrishni and Ills brethren. 

3. And in the generation of Vrisbni was born 
Basudev, the husband of Devaki of whom was bora 
Krishna who is called Basudev. 

4. Now the birth of Krishna was on this wise : 
Devaki the king Kangsa's sister was espoused to 
Basudev. 

5. Now it came to pass that as one day Kangsa 
went out to the street on his chariot, behold, there came 
a voice from heaven, the eighth child of Devaki, thy 
sister would kill thee. 

6. When Kangsa heard these things, ho was very 
wroth and threw his sister and his sister’s husband into 
the prison and slew one after another, their seven, 
children. 

7. Now when Krishna was born in the prison, be¬ 
hold, the spirit of the Lord appeareth before Basudev at 
night saying, Arise and take the young child to Brinda- 
ben, for Kangsa will seek the young child to destroy 

; When he arose, he took the young child by night 

depi^^ into Brindabon mud kept him at the house 
pf Nanda^ the king of cowherds. 


U 

1. Now Krishna grew up to be a fine lad and 
brouglu gladness into the hearts of Nanda and his wife. 

2. He went forth to the fields to tend cattle by the 
Janiuna with other cowherd boys and piped and danced 
merrily in the shade of the Kadamba tree. 

3. And the maidens of Braja knew that this was 
the God which is come to teach love and piety. So they 
met him in the wilderness and worshipped him. 

4. And they said unto him, Draw us, we will run 
after lliee, for thy love is sweeter than wine, so the 
upright love thee. 

5. And he said unto them, Ye daughters of Braja, 
why do ye leave your husbands and brothers and run 
after me, behold, I am black and a mere cowherd boy, 

6. Aind they answered and,said, Thou art black but 
comely, yea, fairer than the primrose. 

7. Behold we have left our husbands and our 
kindreds and followed thee, for whither thou goest we 
will go. 

8 . When Krishna heard these things, he saw their 
love was real and pure and s6 he favoured them. 

ra 

1 . Now when Kangsa heard that Krishna was 
living he was very wroth and he sent demons to kill him^ 

2 , Then Krishna’s wrath was kindled and he went* 
forth to Mathura a^ smote kirn and lo he wmi dee^ 
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3 . Then Krishna gave ihe people good laws and 
ruled them wisely. 

• 4 Now king Jarasandha of Magadh, the brother of 
Kangsa’s .wives* came with a large army to conquer 
Mathura* 

5 . And his men were numerous even as the sands 
of the sea^and his wealth was great* yea greater than 
Kuvera’s. 

6 * Then Krishna said* Behold ye sons of Jadu* we 
are few and poor, so shall we leave the city to Jarasan- 
dba and move westward. 

7. So they went forth to the west even up to the 
sea and built the city of Dwaraka and dwelt there. 

8 . There the children of Jadu—the Bhojites* the 
Andhakites and the Kukurites lived peacefully under him. 

IV 

1 . Now it came to pass that a mighty battle waa 
fought between Pandavas and their uncle's sons, Kauravas. 

2 . This was done that it might be fulfilled which 
v/as said of old, Brother shall rise against brother and 
bloody battles shall be fought. 

3. And all the kings of Ind assembled in the wilder¬ 
ness of Kurukshetra, yea from the Himalayas to Comorin. 

4. Now when Krishna came to help Pandavas, he 
saw Arjun, very much cast down. And he said unto 
him, Why art thou cast down? Fight and have thy right. 

5. If ye fight not, your enemies will think you like 
the publicans that are weak in heart. Are ye not much 
better than they ? 

6 .. Verily I say unto you, the soul dieth not, but 
passeth into another body, even as a man weareth a new 
cloak. 

7. Ye have heard that it was said by the sages of 
old that Thou shall perform sacrifices and go to heaven; 
verily I say they have their reward. 

8. But desire not the reward and do not sound a 
trumpet before thee as the hypocrites do. 

y 

1. Ye have heard that Thou shall renounce all 
works, but I say unto you whosoever rcnounceth the 
worldly tasks but lusteth after them is a hypocrite. 

2 . So be thou ever working for it has been said 


that even Thou shalt not eat eacoepfc hf tto went nf tfcjT 
brow. But whatever thou eatest or whatever thou doeat 
do to the glory of God* 

3. Whosoever offereth any gift to me-^water* 
flowers, fruiu or leaves with a sincere heart* that gift 
shall I take; for hath be not humbled himself for wbiclr 
the kingdom of heaven is? 

4 I am the Light of the world* the Supreme Soul» 
yea, the holder of the universe, but people know me 
as Basudeva Krishna. 

5. Despise all good and bad and seek my shelter 
and thou shall not sin before God. Selah. 

6 . Then Arjiun arose for battle and long was the 
fight and terrible was the bloodshed, yea, the land waa 
red with blood. 

7. Rivers of blood flowed and mountains of corpseil 
were heaped and the land of Ind was desolate. 

8 . And the Lord smote the Kauravas by the scores 
of hundreds and thousands and they were all dead for 
thry sinned against God. 

VI 

1 . When ^Krishna saw his work was done, the 
empire of righteousness founded, he departed into 
Dwaraka. 

2 . Now it came to pass that the sons of Jadu sinned 
in the eye of the Lord and God cursed the city and it 
was doomed. 

3. They quarrelled with one another and fought 
with one another and they were destroyed for their 
wickedness. 

4 . Then Krishna seated himself on the branch of 
a tree when a fowler shot an arrow at him and he yielded 
up the ghost. 

5. Then a thick darkness covered the earth, the 
earth quaked, the hills rent and behold the land of 
Dwaraka was under the sea. 

6 . And all the devas and the departed saints 
appeared and song welcome to hail their Lord to heaven* 

7. Now when the unbelievers saw these things, they 
feared greatly saying. Truly this was the Incarnation oil 
God. 

8 . And the spirit of Krishna said unto all* Lo* I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen, 

; 0 ;- 


VINOBAJI IN TELANGANA 

By SURESH RAMA3HAI 


The history of the human race may be described as the 
story of a long and continuous struggle between the 
‘haves’ end the ‘have-nots** the former trymg to have 
niore at the cost of the latter, and the latter trying to rise 
to the status of the former. The political* economic* reli¬ 
gious, social and even cultural revolutioils may be regard¬ 
ed as the manifold shgdes of this great struggle in which 
greater stress was laid at a time on one particular aspect 
''as against the other* |t is the tsak of the reformer or 
revolutionary to bridge the vast gulf ae[||rgtiq| the havee 


from the have-nots, or, in other words, to break down the 
oppressive variety of walls acting as a barrier between one 
mao and another, one class and an other, one community or 
country and anothgr. 

To a greater or smaller extent our country also as 
much suffers from this malady as any other. And inside 
the country the most conspicuous victim of this havoo ig 
the State of Hyderabad whose capital city with its doial- 
ing wealth and luxurious display offers a gruesome couf 
ttisst to the sqoilor and poverty of 1 h^ inhabfrllMg 
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Stretching on 6vm about five miles off from the city. 
AgaiO; nowhere in Hyderabad has this gulf between the 
haves and the have-nots assumed so devastating propor¬ 
tions as in Telangana. It is the name given to the area 
comprising the districts of Mahbubnagar, Nizamabad^ 
Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal, in the south-east, 
east and north-east of the State, where Telugu is the 
language of the masses. The centuries-old feudal ad¬ 
ministration of the State has only countenanced to the 
growing of this gulf still wider. The general people ini 
Telangana are perhaps poorer and far more afflicted than 
their brethren in any other part of the country. But, until 
a few years ago, no attempts were made to alleviate their 
misery or meet their genuine grievances. Unfortunately, 
however, the youths, abiding by Communism, who rallied 
together in this mission of service believed in the maxim of 
‘All is fair in love and war,’ They began to develop Telan¬ 
gana into an impregnable base from which they thought 
they could succeed in establishing other pockets and thus 
conquering the whole country in no distant future. 

During the British regime neither the condition in. 
Telangana was very serious nor did the then Government 
of India take any interest in the matter. But with the 
British withdrawal from India the situation took a grave 
turn. And when both the State Government and the 
Republican Government at New Delhi were badly pre¬ 
occupied in the ‘Police Action,’ the Communists took hold 
of tills sleeping-hour opportunity to propagate their mis¬ 
sion and set in such horrors in most of Telangana as to 
make the ‘haves* flee away with their lives and even the 
official administration seemed to come to a stand-still. By 
llie time both the State and Central governments felt ready 
to tackle the area the problem had already taken the form 
of a big menace pervading all round and the Communist- 
infected Telangana was famous the world over. But all 
governments have a strange sense of prestige and a 
stranger sense of recovering it, if lost. So curiously im- 
peUed, both the Governments, amassing all possible stuff 
in the form of man or material sprang upon Telangana 
with a leonine violence and asked, at the point of pistol, 
its people to give correct clues of the communists or hand 
them over to them (the Police). Frightened by this 
monstrosity, the poor inhabitants, in some measure, began) 
to give the whereabouts of some of them whom they knew. 
This enraged the communists bitterly. And they came at 
night to inflict every pain and torture on those who, 
according to their true or false information, had sub¬ 
mitted to the wishes of the Government. Thus ravaged 
by the Police forces in the day and by the communists ii^ 
the night, the hundreds and thousands of men and women) 
and children in Telangana are groaning under a terror 
which has no paraBel in the country. Naturally many 
innocent people who had nothing to do with either the 
Police or the communists also came under fire. It is like 
the grinding down of the proverbial ant together with the 
grahi ^^esoi the two stones. And truth it is that the 
inne^t onM far oatnumber those who are realfy handn 
in glove irtth the Police or the oonuminista. VirtuaDr, 


tberoAre, a reign of terror rtalk* tie entire T^gm ^ 
the woc-strickcn millions know no end of their miserable 
plight which beggars description. 

Towards these people, it was on the auspicious day 
of Ramnavami, the 15th of April 1951, that Acharya Vino- 
baji Bhave, or Vinobaji as he is lovingly called, set hid 
face when he started from Hyderabad on a walking tour 
of Telangana. To quote his own words ; 

“I wanted to tour the Telangana as a Aldicr oi! 
Shanti Sena in order to propagate the message M peac^ 
For many days, I could not put into practice this vnsn) 
of mine for many reasons. But, however, 
obtaining the blessings of the Lord Rama, I have 
undertaken this tour”, as he said in the course of a 
spech (May 10th) delivered to the Communist detenua 
whom he met in the District Jail of Nalgonda (Vide 
unofficial Note No, 364, issued by the Director of 
Information and Public Relations, Hyderabad) 

What is the problem of Telangana ? As Vinobaji 
said in his speech in the village of Mirialguda (May 
15th) : 

“Some people here possess thousands of acres of 
land while some cannot call even one acre as their 
own.” (No. 353) 

The seriousness of the situation can be gauged by 
what he said at Balapalle (May 31st) : 

“The population of this village is 3fl00 and itg 
cultivable area is 3,000 acres. But only 90 families) 
own the entire lands, while 600 families are landless* 
Nor is there any cottage industry in the village. The 
weavers of the village get yarn sufficient to keep them 
engaged for eight or ten days only in a month* Equit¬ 
able distribution of lands should be co-ordinated with] 
the development of cottage industries. Villagers should 
not grow cash crops. Tliey should grow food cropg 
and enough cotton to enable them to make their villages 
self-sufficient in the matter of clothing. The trouble in; 
Telangana is due to indiscriminate growing of cask 
crops, like groundnut and tobacco!* (Vide No. 390), 

By the way, it shows that thoughtless encouragement 
given by the authorities in India to the random c^owth of 
cash crops like cane, groundnut and tobacco, is respon* 
sible for much of our food shortage, as Vinobaji also men¬ 
tioned in very clear terms in his note on the letter from 
Sri R. K. Patil, member of the National Planning Com¬ 
mission. (Vide Harijany dated 23rd December, 1950 and 
3td March, 1951). How deeply Vinobaji feels about this all 
can be gathered from his speech at MedepalU (May 24th) : 

“Forty years ago, as a student I used to read and 
think about the conditions of my country and feel sorry 
for my slave country and its ftuserable conditions. To¬ 
day, after forty years, there is no change in those 
conditions; on the contrary, they have worsened.’* 
(No. 374) 

In keeping with the time-old tradition of India, 
Vinobaji wants to meet this baffling situation by perform* 
ing a Yagna : 

“In olden days, when disturl^ed conditions pre¬ 
vailed in the counti^, our ancestor^ used to perform 
yagiw. I also wanted to perform a yagna, so 1 hive«> 
started experimenting this Bhudana Yagna. I have 
^ asked many pq^sons to donate knda^ Sveryoillis riamUl 
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take ptit in thia yagna wkiob ia In the interest of the 
upliftment of the people# Juat as we give our share 
I to {be yagnas, so also we should donate lands. People 
I were doubtful whether anyone would donate lands to 
the landless poor in the ^liyug but when there is a 
person to ask, people are giving and up till now (speech 
at Tanikella on May 30tn) I have got 3,500 acres of 
land.’’ (No^386) 

From the foregoing it is manifest that the mal-distri« 
bution of wealth and property has brought about all the 
.rouble in Telangana. Nothing else has so much contri¬ 
buted to the communist menace as this. As Vinobaji said 
at Suryapet on May 23rd : 

‘The rich people are responsible for the creation 
of the communists. The rich in fact are the fathers 
of the communists.” (No. 373) 

Receiving donations of land from every one and dis- 

f tributing the same among the poor is the only way to root 
out this trouble. No amount of Police and military forces) 
will do the job. As Vinobaji made it clear in a speech : 

“In summer you will not find grass but no sooner 
the rainy season starts, grass begins to grow as there 
are seeds of grass in the earth. So also the Police can 
curb the Communist menace for a while, but it cannot 
root it out permanently. So we must root out this 
menace by adopting the right path.” (No. 386). Or 
again, “The police will not be very helpful in fighting 
the Communist menace. The only way to root it out 
is to remove the unequal distribution of land by peaceful 
way.” (No. 379) 

Vinobaji wants that effective legislations must be 
passed so that this anomaly may become a thing of the 
past. Speaking at Naikengudam (May 23rd) he said : 

“The task begun by me should be continued. Sri 
U. Kesava Rao, the President, Nalgonda District Con¬ 
gress Committee, will continue this task. According 
to my estimate, about fourteen to fifteen lakhs of people 
live in the District of Nalgonda and if fourteen to 
fifteen thousands acres of land are donated, then four¬ 
teen to fifteen thousand individuals will get their liveli¬ 
hood. This act of distribution of lands will remove the 
state of restlessness and establish peace. Government 
should give Taccavi loans and other facilities to indivi¬ 
duals who will be acquiring these donated lands. 
Besides this, the Government should pass an Act limit¬ 
ing the extent of land and the number of acreage that 
a^ man should possess and then it should make a provi* 
sion by the same Act to ballot the rest of the land to 
the poor. If these things come into existence the com¬ 
munist menace wiR disappear.” (No. 373). 

Further, the ‘haves’ muSt donate this land regarding 
it as their duty. Vinobaji made it clear in a speech 
(May 26th) at Kodmur : 

^‘The donations that are now being given are not 
obligations. According to Shastras, the act of donation^ 
^ans the act of sharing with others whatever we have, 
^is clearly means that no individual obUges the other 
individual by giving donations.” (No. 3TO). 

It may be argued whethps^^'na(ion||ff money will not 
serve the same purpose^'Nh,*''comply aoM^V^baji ia 
firm oa tUa poi^ Hfl,-BneaaiTOcally*JRlared at 
Kodmur (ibU) : ^ 


T do not mksopt moi^ hy my pf doiudloiW/ Ai 
a matter of fact money has destroyed Irid^ The 
values of commodities do not fluctuate; on tne POIH 
trary, the price of money fluctuates. The vobie of 
foodgrains is stationary, I want to :^eem the people 
froxp the clutches of money which is merely mecQion 
and which generates a feeling of pride in the man who 
donates it. But in the donation of lands the right of 
the poor is inherent and, therefore, 1 accept donationt 
of lands. ... If everyone embraces the poor with love 
I am sure that the Communist menace will vanish.” 

^ In passing it may be remarked that Vinobaji accepts 
only Shrama-Dan (donation in the form of labour done). 
He has been working on this principle for more than a 
year past and with a band of devoted workers bos achieved 
remarkable results in the direction of self-sufficiency by 
self-labour, in his Paramdham Ashram at Paunar, about 
five miles away from the famous town of Wardha. 

As regards the Communist menace in Telangana, its 
genesis has been given above in VinobajiV own words. 
He bears no malice or ill'-will towards the believers ini 
the Communist doctrine. Speaking (May 23rd) at 
Chandupatta, he said : 

“I have hedrd that a sort of awakening docs exist 
in this village, as the communists have put in some 
work here. I consider the communists as my brothers, 

I have got some friends among the communists and it 
is not a crime to be a Communist. To be a Communist 
is to serve the poor.” (No. 373) 

But Vinobaji has no doubt about it that the ways of 
Communists are not suited to the country. In the course 
of the same speech he observed : 

“But, however, the Communists have indulged in 
violence and murdLerous acts. This is absolutely wrong 
and, therefore, all their services go over-board, Sri D. 
Venkateshwara Rao, a prominent Communist, who be¬ 
longs to this village is a good man. If he could see 
me, I would have been able to convince him that he 
had adopted a wrong path. I have met some Commu¬ 
nists in the jails of Hyderabad and Nalgonda and I 
held talks with them. It is my earnest wish to con¬ 
vince the people by making them understand that the 
way of peace is the real way to serve the masses.” At 
another place he stated, “I want to make it clear to the 
Communists that it is not necessary for them to murder 
the rich, for the era of Democracy has udiered in. 
As a matter of fact the rich can be killed without 
pistol; for every adult has now acquired the right to 
vote. The future Raj will be the Raj of the common^ 
man. I request the Communists to come out openly 
and work. If they do that 1 will give my co-operation. 
If the Communists abandon their path of violence, all 
good and moral people will co-operate with them. 
Iifahatma Gandhi also used to say: T am a Commu¬ 
nist hut I will not accept the suicidri path of violence’.” 
(No. 374) 

Nay, Vinobaji goes even further. In appeal to the 
Communists, ho said at Wyra : 

“I request them to abandon violence and if tbej 
do so, I will accompany them to every nook and comer 
of India in order to propagate Communism.” 

What else could a believer in Communism aspire for t 
Vinobaji’s method is that of love. As he obserired (bfay 
26th) at Ifodmnr: 
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'The change that you villagers are perceiving in 
the entire environment is due to the blessings of God. 
If everyone believes in God it is definite that He will 
show the way. God is present in everyone’s heart. If 
we appeal to Him, much work can be done. I will 
accept lands which are donated willingly. 1 have not 
come here with sten gun or with any power which i4 
vested in me by Government. The Communists are 
doing their work and the Government is also doing its 
work in its own way. I am also doing some work here 
in my own way which is essentially based on love,” 

One need not be sceptical about the eflicacy of th|s 
method which Mahatma Gandhi taught us by his life as 
also by his death. Hatred and violence do not help us 
at all in the long run. Attacks by the Police in the day 
and counter-attacks by the Communists at night will lead 
either of them nowhere and, of course, the people will 
continue to suffer in the extreme. To quote from Vino- 
baji’s speech (June 5th) at Gavicharla : 

“Violent manifestations of Communist activities^ 
may disappear in Tclangana for some time, due to 
I)olice vigilance and the split among the Communist 
workers, but Communism as such may continue as a 
problem with us until we solve the problem of poverty 
through redistribution of lands and the abolition of the 
drink habit.” 

He believes in the innate goodness of man and the 
conversion of his heart by persuasion. When he met the 
Communists in the Warangal Jail they asked him whether 
he could solve the problem by reinstalling the rich in their 
villages. To this Vinobaji replied : 

‘T believe that hearts do change. The act of dona¬ 
tion will lead to a duel between the good and the evil 
inherent in man and improve their outlook. The fusioni 
of Indian metaphysics and Western sciences will neces¬ 
sarily be sweet. Non-violence alone is the remedy of 
all evils.” (/bid) 

But to work this method is a very hard task indeed. 
A solid work of this nature could be undertaken only by 
the Sarvodaya Samaj. To quote again from his Gavi¬ 
charla speech : 

'The Congress cannot serve the people because the 
principle of service has become a joke for the Congress. 
The Socialists are a better lot but they are after power. 
In these circumstances, the Sarvodaya Samaj alone can 
deliver the goods.” 

During this tour Vinobaji did not lay stress only upon, 
the distribution of land. He made a plea for self-helpi 
and village industries also. As he said in a speech (May 
10th) at Nalgonda : 

"There is a limit to the extent of the availability of 
land. Besides, the population is also growing day by 
day. We must, therefore, increase the number of wells 
by digging new ones.” 

(It may be added that Vinobaji has actually dug a 
well at Paunar, no labour from outside the Ashram being 
availed of), He went on to say: 


"We must construct canals also. The digging of 
new wells and constructing of new canals will usher 
in a new era wherein a man will be contented with 
twenty acres of wet land, whereas now he is not con¬ 
tented even with a hundred acres of land.” 

He continued: 

"Without cottage industries, mere possession of 
land by a /ksan will not solve hia problem. If the 
kUans take to producing finished goods from the raw 
material obtaining in the villages, then onTy they will 
save themselves,” (No. 364) « 


He also asked the rich to open Nai Talim schools iit 
the villages so that no children need be sent to the cities. 

Vinobaji concluded his tour on June 6th when he 
reached Manchcrial, a little town on the bank of the 
Godavari. During this historic tour of 51 days Vinobaji 
encamped at 51 villages. It may be added that it was in 
tile early hours of the morning on the 8th of March, 1951, 
that Vinobaji left his Aslirarn on foot for Shivarampalli, 
five miles from the city of Hyderabad, where he reached 
after covering some 300 miles on 7th April and for four 
consecutive days from April 8ih to lllh, the Sarvodaya 
Samaj met there for its annual session. In his Tclangana 
lour Vinobaji passed through some 200 villages and re¬ 
ceived about 9,000 acres of land for distribution among 
the landless, for which purpose he has formed a com¬ 
mittee of three persons. Vinobaji settled about 500 
village disputes, almost ten every day, during this pilgri¬ 
mage of peace, and addressed some two lakhs of people. 

A word about his 'daily routine. Vinobaji got up 
early in the morning before four o’clock and after the 
nature calls and the morning prayer he started on his tour 
by five. Walking for ten or twelve miles until nine he 
would conic to a village, have his bath, frugal meal (con¬ 
sisting of some milk, curd, bananas, and gur) and rest. 
For two hours from two in the afternoon he went through 
his correspondence. Interviews began at four and the 
evening prayer at five, which closed with a speech by 
Vinobaji. Again, he gave time to the visitors after the 
prayer and by nine o’clock he went to bed. 

The tour has now come to a close. Vinobaji is com¬ 
pleting the return journey on foot which will take another 
fortnight. All the while in Telangana his endeavours have 
been to "bring about,” as he said in a mass meeting at 
Warangal on June 5th, "a silent ideological revolution in 
our social outlook by asking the rich to donate lands to 
the poor.” • 


This is a very heartening, refreshing news the like of 
which the country has not heard ever since Gandhiji 
passed away. At this critical hour the people aB over the 
country look forward to Vinobaji to help show them the 
path lit by the Sarvodaya light and save them from the 
impending ruin. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF GANDHIJI: By Chandra- 
sh anker Shukla. Vora and Co., Publishers Ltd., 
Bombay. 1949. Pp. viii + 134. Price Rs. 3. 

Shri Shukla, who was the Assistant Editor of the 
Harijan for several years, acted as Gandhiji'a Secretary 
during 1933-34. This was the period when the Civil 
Disobedience Movement was restricted to Gandhiji 
alone, and when Gand'hiji toured over India in order 
to combat the vile custom of untouchability. 

There were numerous interviews in those days of 
which reports were duly prepared and subsequently 
corrected by Gandbiji himself. Shri Shukla has now 
presented them in the small book under review. He 
has put students of Congress history under a deep 
debt of gratitude by throwing an unexpected light on 
how Gandhiji used to work out his programmes 
through the national organization. 

A DAY BOOK OF THOUGHTS FROM 
MAHATMA GANDHI: Edited by K. T. Narasimha 
Char. Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1951. Pp. xxiv + 

and eight plates. Price paper cover Rs. 2-4t doth 
boards Rs. 4-8. 

The editor has brought together excerpts from 
Gaiidhiji's writings and arranged them in groups date 
by date. They are meant to be read, perhaps one 
group on each day of the year. He has therefore tried 
to present only such thoughts as has seemed to him 
to be of abiding interest. 

At the end of each quotation we find the name 
of the book or journal from which it was taken^^ but 
no exact references are given. These look un¬ 
necessary. It would have been piuch better if the 
references had all been given in one place in 
the appendix. The plates which have been presented 
also seem to be unnecessary. One portrait of Gandhiji 
is all right; but why bring in others like the President 
®f the Indian Republic or members of the Cabinet 
Mission; for pictures of these impermanent actors on 
"he Indian political <;hefiA-board seem incongruous 
beside a recital of Candhiji’s thoughts which have a 
permanent value for all times. The printing and get-up 
of the book do great credit to the (publishers. 

Nibmal Kumar Boss 


^ raECIJLTOIULHISnrORY OP THE HINDUS: 
"V Chandra Chakreberty, Published by Vijaya Krishna 
brothers, Calcutta. Pp. S76. Price not mentioned. 



natural genius has expressed itself/’ Wc can form an 
idea of tlie range and variety of topics dealt with by 
the author from his sectional headings, viz.. 
Philosophy, Morals, Law, Domestic Rites, Medicine, 
Astronomy, Religious Festivals, the Epics and the 
Puranas, the E^nomic Life, Indo-Iranian Contacts. 
Indo-Chinese Relations, Sex Life, and the Cultivatea 
Plants. No one who reads these pages will grudge the 
author high praise for his enormous industry in tackling 
a vast mass of material bearing on his work. But hie 
comparisons of ancient Indian and related civiUsatione 
have often to be accepted with a good deal of caution. 
His etymological derivations especially are not unoften 
fanciful, if not fantastic. With this qualifications, the 
book may Be safely recommended as a useful reference 
work on the various aspects of ancient Indian culture 
and civilisation. ; : 

U. N. Ghobhal 

MAHABHARATA (Santiparvan): Fascicules 18 
and 19. Edited by Prof. S. K. Belvalkar. Published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental R^earch Institute, Poona, 
1946-47. Pp. vU + 683. 

In these two fascicules the General <^Editor com¬ 
pletes his textual analysis of the famous Raja-dharnta 
section which he began printing on the 15th August, 
1948, the first anniversary of Indian Independence. We 
arc glad to hope with him, that with the building up 
of thrir printing press in the Institute’s own premises 
in Poona, the whole work of publishing the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata will be completed ^long 
before the Institute celebrates the completion, in 1968, 
of 50 years of its unflagging work in the cause of 
oriental research/ 

The Apaddharma and the Mokshodharma sections 
will be issued in two separate volumes with special 
Editorial notes on each of them and the entire Santi- 
parvan (in 4 vols.) will be published with critical notes 
and general Introduction summing up the results. 
(As it was done by Dr. Sukthankar in the case of the 
Adiparvan). The Editor confesses that ‘old and in¬ 
dependent MSS. are very rare’; and so it is diflBlcult 
to preserve uniformity of textual tradition in regard 
to the different versions of the Santiparvan which was 
nicknamed the “Pseudo-epic,” of which several versions 
were textually altered or conflated I So we are doubly 
grateful to Prof. Belvalkar for having given us a 
rational order of text reconstruction, even when we 
know that the Upa-parvans have ‘often suffered much 
wayward handling in the course of transmission/ TKe 
bulk of the Mahabhatata text came to be ibmd in the 
Gupta period (C. 609 AX>.) after say a thousand years 
^transmission from the.age of Panini (0. 600 
Then the diverse MBS. traditions develops lor 
009 thevsand Ko wond 9 r t&at tlw 
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pic shows today a bewildering variation of readings— 

oth in the composition of the Parvans and of ^he 
Upa^parvans. 

In the MSS. of the Rajadharma presented by 
Prof, fielvalkar we notice that they mostly come from 
the 17-18 centuries. But a very rare Maithili version 
of the entire Santiparvan—dated 1516 AJ>.—has been 
traced in the Nepal Durbar Library (No. 738) which 
has previously furnished unexpectedly new materials 
to the Bhandarkar Institute. The Editor has used, 
among others, a rare Bengali MS. (dated 1687) now 
in the National Library, Paris, which contains the 
Kajadharma, the Apaddharma and the Mokshadharnfa 
sections. The^ sub-parvana are self-contained units 
appealing to distinct classes of readers; and therefore 
' critical notes will be published separately for each 
separate sectiom Purely exegetical notes apart, the 
learned editor has given references to the Sutra, Smriti 
and Puranic literature throwing new light on the Raja¬ 
dharma text which can and should studied with 
special reference to the Arthasastra, Manu and allied 
group of Sanskrit literature on the political, economic 
and administrative sciences of ancient India. This is 
a much neglected branch of Hindu sciences partly 
illumined by the Arthasastra of Kautilya; and now 
Prof. BelvaJkar has furnished the first critically edited 
text of the Raja-^dharma for which future researchers 
will be ever grateful to him. The Bhandarkar Institute 
is doing its arduous task for the whole nation and 
Free ibdia should come forward to help the Editor 
and his learned colleagues to complete their “Maha- 
bharata-yajna/' if possible, by 1958 marking the 
centenary of Indians first fight for Independence. 

Kaldias Nag 

POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE 
SERIES. (Government Book Depot, Bombay): 

Vol. X: The Treaty of Bassein and the Anglo- 
Maratha War in the Deccan, 1802-1804, Edited by 
Raghuvir Sink, Price Rs. 15, 

VoL XII: Poona Affairs, Elphinstone^s Embassy, 
1811-1815, Edited by O, S. Sardesai. Price Rs. 15. 

Vol. XIV; Daulal Rao Sindhia and North Indian 
Affairs, 1810-1818. Edited by Jadunath Sarkar. Price 
Rs. 16. 

These volumes bring to conclusion the famous 
series of English Records of Maratha History, under¬ 
taken by the Bombay Government, with the help of 
the most eminent historians available in India. 

These contemporaiy reports, most of them un¬ 
published till now, are the basic materials on which 
the true histo;^ of the Deccan and also of North 
India west of Oudh, during the first eighteen years of 
the 19th century will have to be constructed by the 
future historian. Their value can never be over¬ 
estimated. The arrangement, summary of contents, 
and indexing of the volumes of this series are very 
(helpful to the student. The records light up a rather 
obscure period of Indian history. Going through these 
papers, one realises that we had so long been content 
with the huek only; here is the kernel. 

Vol. X gives the full and correct text of five 
important treaties not easily available elsewhere, and 
fully details the Duke of Wellington’s diplomatic 
palavers with Vittid Mahadev whom he declared to be 
•'a cleverer man than Talleyrand” 1 Vol. XII shows 
how Fate drove the last Pe^wa Baji Rao II relent¬ 
lessly on to the murder of Oangadhar Shastii and 
ensured his downfall. Voh XIV has been called by 4t8 
totter lit '"The Afony of Hajputant iu4 Mtlwa # it 


gives the fullest information in print about the 
Pindharis, ^Amir Khan, Jaswant Rao Holkar, and the 
Rajput States in their worst plight. Tod^s reports on 
the Pindharis, though very lo^, have b^ri here 
printed in full. This volume is invaluable. 

Bbajendba Nath BANiauEB 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEMS OP MADRAS 
PROVINCE : By V. V. Sayana, MA., PhJ>. Published 
by the Business Week Press, 173 Lloyd Road, 
Madras 14- ^ 

The prosperity of agriculture is not only essential 
to the success and prosperity of all economic activities 
in other sources of life as industry, trade and com¬ 
merce, but to an agricultural country like India it is 
also to a large extent the economic basis of social pro- 
grejp and political stability. Agrarian problems and 
policies have ^ attracted special attention of the 
Governments and the peoples since the Great Depres- I 
sion. But since after the second World War, agrarian Xl 
problems have assumed much greater importance than | 
ever before and in India, it has occupied the first place 
from the point of urgency. But unfortunately for us, 
a continuous and well-planned research activity to 
carry on systematic and scientific studies of the factual 
situation in our provinces which is so very essential for 
the preparation of a rational plan of reconstruction, is 
extremely lacking. In this book, Dr. Sayana has given 
us a very rich study on the agrarian situation of 
Madras which meets the standard of the Research 
Worker as well as the needs of the enlightened public. 

The work is the result of a study of published materifl 
and accessible records, official and non-official, available 
on the subject supported by direct field investigations 
of villas selected on a multipurpose random sampling 
basis. Tlie book is a very valuable addition to our 
present meagre stock of knowledge of the agricultural 
situation in India. We wish there were more Research 
workers to undertake similar studies in other provinces, 

D. Bubman 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 
AND ITS RESULTS: By S. Gopal. Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London. Pp, 52, Price 4^. 6d, 

Many hooks have been written on the Permanent 
Settlement of the Land Revenue ia Bengal and its good 
and bad effects on the people of the ftovince. Mr. Gopal 
hails from the Madras Province and is comparatively 
‘an outsider,’ He gives a scholarly account of the estab¬ 
lishment of permanent settlement in Bengal, and the way 
in which it has worked. The writer’s being an outsider, 
while ^ it has added value to the study generally, hatl 
sometimes landed him in errors. The book, which 
secured the Curzon Memorial PHze at Oxford, is of 
particular value now when the State is contemplating* 
abolition of zamindaries. 

HOW TO FIND OUT* ABOUT THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Pp. 48. 

UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : Pp. 84. 

The United Nations Organisation with all its faults 
is still the only World Organisation where the world 
problems are discussed from the international angle 
of vision. Its various activities are little reported in 
the daily press; and the intelligent querist finds it 
difficult to pursue its various acturities and to know 
authoritatively aoout^ it. These two pamphlets will be 
of use to students of intemational politick and 
intelHgent Tsadeip. « ' 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR AUGUST, 1951 


THE QUEST OF LEADERSHIP: By Donald Part^ 
way, Thacker & Co, Ltd,, Bombay, 1945, Price Rs, 4-14. 

The author ia a man of varied experience. He is an 
h^gineer, President and Senior Tutor of St. Cathariue'a 
College, Cambridge, served in the Army for a long time 
and had been a member of the Army Selection Directorates 
of Britain and India. He stayed in India for a year and 
came into close contact yfiih Arniymen. Having keen 
interest in men and their aflairs he made his own observa¬ 
tions about many aspects of Indian life and has expressed 
his views in clear and unambiguous language. 

Leaders are necessary in every field ot human activity^. 
yfiar, politics, business, industry and peace too depend a 
good deal on the leader and leading man that each has 
in its own sphere. Leaders in different fields need not 
have the same psychological qualities. Leadership depends 
as much on the pcisonal traits of the leaders as on the 
cnviionniental circuin.s!auccs. Modern psychology has 
been paying very great attention to this question of leader¬ 
ship traits and has already contributed materials of consi¬ 
derable significance. I'he author has presented in this 
little volume much of this material in plain non-teelinical 
language. La) men ns also bludenis of psychology will 
ocrtaiiily be benefited by going through this book. 

Tiaining and sound education are necessary for 
all woiild-bc Icadeis. even for tho.se who arc ‘born' 
Jeudeis. This is a point which has been rightly empha¬ 
sised by the author who has in this connexion drawn 
pointed aUeiilion to the faultiy educational system that 
prevails in India. Real civilian leadership cannot he 
expected in a country where passing the University 
examination by fair means or foul is accepted as the ideal 
of education. I'he author has made some very pertinent 
ihougli unsavoury rentalks about our melhods and ideals 
of education. 

^‘Il is icgrellably true that it is impossiitle to imagine 
the emergence ol dynamic leaders from India's high 
schools and India’s UniveisilicM in their present sitting'* 
(p. lOlf, writes the author and he feels that it is in her 
military training centre that India is training her future 
leaders because lliere ‘‘moral and physical well-being is 
practised instead of mere bookleaining.'’ 

After all criticisms are not new and have been 
repeated many times by our own countrymen. So it is 
not difficiill to agree with hint. India has travelled a long 
distance since 1946 when the book was puldished. Let us 
hope that she will ere long be able herself to find out the 
types of leaders that she needs and to devise adequate 
methods for their training and education. 

S. C. Mitra 

ROBERT KNOX IN THE KANDYAN KING- 
DOM (Illuatrated): Selected and edited by Prof, E. F, 
C, Ludowyk of the University of Ceylon, Published 
by the Oxford V^Hversity Press, London, Price Rs. 6, 

The book under review is an abridgment of An 
Historical Rchtion of Ceylon by Robert Knox, a work 
which “delighted and edified his (the author’s) age.” 

Son of an English ehip-captain, Robert Knox 
along with his father and several others was detained 
in 1660 under orders of the king of Ceylon. The elder 
Knox died shortly afterwards. The younger however 
survived and managed to give the slip to his captors 
m 1680. 

T^e present volume describes Knox’s life and 
Axperienpe during his captivity and gives an account 
at the same time of the people, their manners and 
customs, their laws and language and also the climate, 
the flora and fauna and the administration of con- 
lemporaiy Ceylon. Editorial notes at places add to the 
value of the book. The reading public in general and 


students of history in particular will find the book 
useful, informative and interesting. 

The printing and get-up of the book are excellent- 
But with a reading matter of 175 pages of text and IS 
pages of introduction it should have been more 
moderately priced, 

SUDHANSU BiMAL MoOKHEBJI 

REPORT OF THE BOTANICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA (for 1944-45, and 1945-46) : Calcutta, 1948. 

Due to war emergency floristic .study in the fields 
w^as kept in abeyance but later on 3,000,(K)0 iferbarium 
shoots were rearranged in the herbarium. Re-identi¬ 
fication of all the herbarium sheets of Qrewia in the 
light of Burrett’a recent and excellent mono^aph of the 
family TUiaceae, published in a German journal and 
not being easily available during the war, was done. 
This has resulted in adding throe new species and 
several new combinations. Sir David Prain’s Bengal 
Plants, Vols. I and II, are out of print. Students ns 
well as phnt-lovors suffer very much for their 
want as they are not always available for consultation. 
Persons interested in Botany and the Botanical Society 
of Bengal incessantly demanded at least their reprint, 
pending the long-sought-for publication, New Flora of 
Bcyiqal by the Botanical Survey of India. But the 
regrettable fact is that neither the Survey has yet 
published the said l)Ook nor does it deem necessary 
for reprinting Prain’s Bengal Plants. When will its 
new hook. New Flora of Bengal, be completed and 
pu))lished ? Would it not be possible for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to reprint the Bengal Plants for the sake 
of convenience and research as a stop-gap arrange¬ 
ment ? Surely this method of procrastination in 
researches is very much undesirable and the learned 
public should make their protests more thorough and 
stronger. It is also regrettable that only S9 new 
spccimen.s w^ere incorporated in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens’ Herbarium in 1944-45. We should record our 
deep sorrow at the sad death of Lt-Col. A. T. Gage, 
who contributed much to Indian Botany by his 
researches and was also concerned with the opening 
up of the cinchona plantations in Burma and the 
scheme for the import of the Java Quinine bark. 
Randhawa discovered a new variety of an alga, 
Boirydium grayiulaium (1) Grev. (var. polyrhiza nov. 
viir.) and S. N. Banorjee established a new species of 
fungu.s (Mitmlu Agharkarii Banerjce) but both of 
them violated international rules of botanical nomen¬ 
clature in not including Latin diagnoses and thus 
losing their new status. A new fossil Gymnosperm 
(DadoTylon tesivosum Shukla) from Chhindwara dis¬ 
trict (C.P.) was described by Shukla. Prof. Sahni and 
Suraiige published a note on Cyclanthodendron, a new 
silcified member of the Cyclanthaceae from the 
tertiary of the Deccan. The discovery of this fossil 
provides an interesting link Between the early tertiary 
flora of Deccan and the modern flora of South America. 

A new genus of Rubaceae and other new specimens 
wore also discovered. Thanks to Prof. E. D. Merril, 
Director, Arnold AAoretum, Harvard University, U. 
S. A., a cinematographic and botanical expedition to the 
snowy wilds of Northern Sikkim was undertaken, A 
huge collection of living specimens for cultivation in 
the Lloyd Botanic Gardens, Darjeeling and several 
thousands of dry Himala5'‘an plants •for the herbarium 
was made later on. 

In the Industrial Section, Indian Museum, the 
work also suffered but the department supplied neces- 
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sary information relating to Pharmacopoeial dru^» 
insecticides, rubber-yielding plants, plants used in 
perfumery trade, etc., to the Government depart¬ 
ments, the commercial public, the students, etc. 
l^esides, the Department has discovered Lobelia 
nicotianacjolid Heyne, an Indian plant, which contains 
the alkaloid 3 times richer in active principles tljan 
the European species. In case of Ipecac, this sec.tion 
found that the crop should be harvested at the end 
of the 3rd year to got the maximum alkaloid. It is 
also recorded from several Indian species of Aconitum 
;hat the different species contain different proportions 
of alkaloid content. The moat valuable report of 
Prof. A.V.HiJl, F.RjS. on the ‘‘Scientific Research in 
India” has been published. He rightly says with regard 
to this survey thus: "The great natural resources of 
India are atill inadequately known. Consequently 
the Geological Survey must bo expanded, the Botani¬ 
cal survey restored and the Zoological survey extended.” 
Will the National Government of India kindly look 
into this report carefully and try to tap the floristic 
wraith of the country by extending rcsearclies in all 
important branches of Botany ? Surely the money 
.‘fprnt will not be wasted. 

R. M. Datta 

BENGALI 

KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA (Part II): Ben- 
Oidt translation by Dr, Radhagovinda Basok. Published 
fill (^meral Printers and Publishers Ltd,, Calcutta 1050, 
pp. m. 

The present work happily brings to a conclusion 
an outstanding work of recent Bengali literature. This 
the first complete Bengali translation of that 
masterpiece of the Ancient Indian Art of Government, 
the Arthasaslra of Kautilya. In his short Preface, the 
author modestly craves the indulgence of his readers 
for probable deficiencies in his translation, but a 
perusal of his work has convinced us that it worthily 
maintains the high standard of the preceding part. 
It is, as we observed in the course of our review of 
llie first part (The Modem Review, January 1951), a 
marvel of lucidity combined with scholarly accuracy 
of a high order. We are glad to find that in accordance 
with a suggestion made by us l^t time, the author 
has added in an Appendix a list of rare words (with 
their explanations) in the whole work. One could have 
wished that the list had been fuller by the inclusion 
of such items as bali, vdakabhaga, and vaulliarana, 
and more exact in rendering the meanings of words 
like sita, samgha and hiranya. But these are mirpt 
blemishes in a fine work on the completion of which 
the author deserves our warmest congratulations. We 
have no doubt that it will receive a most cordial 
welcome from all lovers of our ancient culture. 

U. N. Giiosal 


HINDI 

MARATHI SAHITYA KA ITIHASA : By Narayan 
Vasudev Godbole^ M.A, Publishers: Geyaprasad and Sons, 
Agra, UR, Price Rs. 9. 

India is a land of many languages which have deve* 
loped rich and interesting literatures during the last one 
thousand years or so. These literatures in their early 
stages drew their inspiration princIpaBy from Sanskrit and 


latterly from English since this oountry came into contact 
with England about two hundred years back. Hence 
generally they followed similar lines of development, 
ihougb of course there were occasional and none the lesg 
inteiestiDg variations. Besides containing much valuable 
information for the student of literature and history they 
attract the attention of the genera] reader to the amazing 
unity of culture underlying the apparent diverrities in^ 
different parts of this vast land. Their contents therefore 
require to be popularised throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. It is, however, a matter of regret 
that even accounts of these literatures are little-known' 
futside the places of their origin. Under these circum¬ 
stances Messrs. Cayaprasad and Sons deserve to be con¬ 
gratulated for making accessible to the Hindi-reading 
public short popular accounts of two important literatures 
of India, viz,, Urdu and Marathi. We hope the enter¬ 
prising publishers will not stop with what they have done 
but will complete the series with accounts of all the 
important literatures. We wish them every success and 
gud-spoed in their undertaking. 

The work under review has a special value in that 
it has been compiled by a scholar who is himself a Marathi 
possessing intimate knowledge of the subject. We would 
be eagerly waiting for siniilar publications in other 
languages too. 

Chintahaban ChakraVarti 
GUJARATI 

KALAKARNl SANSKAR ^ATRA : By RavLshnnkar 
Ratal. Kumar Karyyalay Ltd.. Ahmcdabad. Pp. 340. Price 
Rs. 442. 

Ravishankar Raval, the distinguished artist of Gujarat, 
undertook a pilgrimage - an artist’s pilgrimage to Japan, 
Noitli India and Kulu, an account of which forms, the 
content of the volume under notice. The descriptions are 
colourful, and they are accompanied or set off by sketches 
and photographs which give a fillip to the reader’s imagi¬ 
nation. The sections treating of the artist's visii to Japan, 
North India and Kulu are kept separate, and the atmos¬ 
phere in cacli is distinct. Ravalji has enough of the spirit 
of reverence dwelling in him to make his account of the 
men and manners that he met something more than a 
mere human document. Mori San of Kisto and the various 
organisations of teaching, encouraging and conserving art 
products received his attention; Nandalal Babu and Sri 
Abanindranath Tagore had naturally on attraction for him, 
and he was closely observing what Sri 0. C. Ganguli, 
Jamini Roy and Kaniendra Chakravarti were doing ia 
matters of art, while his enthusiasm for the Roerichs and 
for Prof, and jMfs. Cousins Iia.s been very well exp^r-ssed. 

A goodly portion of the second section is devoted to 
Bolepur and (jalcutta, roughly speaking, more than one- 
fourth of the book. 

How the World War II has changed some of the 
valuations of the artist! It is interesting to find that while 
Ravalji was full of admiration for Jamini Roy and hia 
bold stand for the living village art, he was doubtful if 
Jamini Babu would get his due appreciation in his own 
life-time in spite of his ‘immortaP courage and insight and 
sacrifice. Happily, this wished-for denouement is now au 
accomplished fact. 

The book retains its interest from start to finish; it is 
not a travel diary, but an understanding appreaiation of 
art in the countries visited—such as may open the eyes 
of the reader to the realities round about him. 

P. R. Sen 



Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Bverybod; in this country is aware of the fact that India's unrivalled and matest palmis^ Tantrio^ 
Yogi vasuy learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West gifted with super* 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Hahasahha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattacharyra, JyotiBhamah, 
Samudrilratna, Jyotish-shiromani, Baj Jyotishi^ M.B.A.S. (Lon£), has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. 0 ., in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Ifalaya, Singapore etc.! and many notable 
persons from every nook and corutT of the world nave sent uniyilioited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. * 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difRcnlt law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 19.39—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Oovt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1940, and pj'ediction regarding the 
fhture of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people Ae world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His M-g'esty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mabaeabha of Benares. 
—a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Pandit}! is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Kuling Princes in India. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are atrongly adviaed to teat the powera of the Panditjl. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His HigliaMs Ths Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the snperhuman power 
ot Ponditji.” Har HighnoM Tba Dowager 6th Maharani Sahaha of Tripnra State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says ‘The wonderful power of calculation and talent of 8riman Bamesh 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Saatosb 
ft Ea-President of tho Bengal Legislative Council. Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says On 
seeing my ton, his prophecy abont my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Orisea High Court says “Be is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon’ble 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot,^ says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Koonjhar Stato High Court, says :—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all n^ family were passing a 
didetent life sinoe I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, lUlnois, U. S. 
America s—“1 have purchased from yon several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satishmtory.” Mr. K. Rncnpaul, Shanghai, China :—“Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with snrpnsing exactness.” Mr. Issao Mnmi Etia, Govt. Clerk ft Interpreter in Desehang, West 
Africa t— “I had ordera some Talismans from yon that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Pemando, Prcctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon t—“I got morvellotis effects ftrom your 
Eavaohas on several oocasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Qaaranteed). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALlSMAN.-lts wearer earns Immense 
wealth with little stmggling and it fulfills the desires without faiL Lakshmi resides at his honse and gives 
him son, fame, vast weiuth, long life, all-ronnd prospert^ In life. Price Rc. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Streer powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To orercorae enemies it is unique. The wearer Mb* promotion 
In serviOM and auoceeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal snita it is unparalleled. 
This Is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kanar, winner of tho Scnsctlonnl Bhowal Case, worn this Kavaoha), Si^r powerful Rs. 184-4. 

SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9. Special Rs.S8-9. 
MOHINI Kavacha.—E nables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 


' Braaeh OfGcc:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Osloatta. Phone: Oentrd 4066. 
LONDON OFFICE :-Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park. London. 


Special Ra. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Naming the Country 

V. S. Agrawala observes in The Aryan 

Path : 

It is of inleresl and value to know Ihe history and 
tiadiiions of the difftnent names of our country. There 
are two distinct traditions behind these names, one of them 
foreign and the olhtr indigenous. All the foreign tradi- 
iions are rooted in the ancient word Sindha, as exerapli- 
fif-d in Suidhti (Sanskrit), Hindu (Persian), Indus- 
[ (Ji eck ), In-tu (Chinese). 

[n the Rig'Veda, the earliest Indian document, at least 
.iSfX) years old, Sindhii is the word for a river, but more 
si»ecifically for that particular river which encircles the 
((►uiilry to a very coiisiderabh* length on its northwest. 
[>f sides being a river-name, Sindliu was also the name 
given to the region lying to the east of the river and 
‘ oiiiciding widi the extensive tract of land now known 
the Sind-Sagar Doal). Tlic name Sind ns applied to 
ihe present province is not sanclioncd by an^iquilv when 
Sind was called Sauvira, froni which the Biblical Ophir 
was derived. 

The confusion of names begins from the time of the 
invasion of Sind. But Sindhu was a famous geo- 
jrraphical designation by at least 1000 B.C.; by it North- 
■ ‘s’ India v as known to her neighbours. 

'Plu? modern word ^^Ifindii” dominating the 
' o d ''IJindufctan,’’ ^'lyaiul of the Hindus”, is 
('irvi My dc.‘r'oenr!t;d from the ancien(, name Sindhu. 

It is a conunon mistake to think that the dirivaiion 

an>iliing to do with tlic Mcsliiiis. Tiicre is evidtuce 
^n inscriptions of Darius 1, the gicat Achaeraenian 
i.rujuuM* oi Jran in the last quarter of the 6th century 
B.(j. liiat the word “Hindu” was known to the Iranians 
ui that time. In the Charter of the Palace Foundation 
fmm Susa, there is mention of Indian ivory being im¬ 
ported for the royal palace from Hindu or India. The 
irTLcks, coming here under Alexander in the 4tli century 
B.C., followed the same tradition and, by omitting the 
aspirate sound called the river “Indus” and the country 
India.” The Chinese followed the Greeks and named 
it In-tu. 

At the beginning of the 3rd century B.C. the Sassa- 
nians were masters of the Persian Empire and their lan¬ 
guage was Pahlavi, from which modern Persian ia 
derived. In Pahlavi also the country was known as 
Hindu and from there the'word passed into Arabic and 
into the modern Persian of the time of Firdausi and 
Alberuni. The Muslims naturally applied, when they 
t’ame here, the name “Hind” to this country, following 
an old tradition. The European nations borrowed the 
name “India” from their classical predecessors. 

Now to the indigenous tradition of the country's! 
name, which is threefold. In the Bud^st literature it 
was called Jambudvipa, but this name did not obtain 
msting usage. Thf second name was given by the 
^anas; Kumaridvipa, which reflects the colonization of 

whole country from the Himalayas to Kumari, be.. 
Gape Comorin, and also its unification, under a single 
geographical system. But this ngme alas did not find 


much favour and was perhaps ousted early by the much 
more poetic, facile and widely accepted designation 
Bharaia-varsha, Le,, Bharata, the land served by a single 
system of rainfall or monsoon winds {varsha). 

bharata as the name of the country is derived from 
the basic word Bharata^ the former having a long and 
the latter a short initial syllable. Now it is one of the 
most interesting facts of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
though one little known, that there are three independent 
etymologies for Bharata as the name oJ the country. These 
three derivations arc based upon the conception of (1) 
the stale, (2) the people, and (3) their culture. 

According to the fust etymology the country was 
called Bharata hecaus-e it was brought under a unified 
political system by King Bharata, son of Dushyanta and 
bakuntala of classic fame. Bhaiata is a great name in; 
the list of old chakravartins recorded in the Puranas. 
A vhahravarti ruler was one who had established 
his aiiihoiity over a chakra, i.o., a roalm brought 
under a single sovereignly. Bharata w'as such a sove¬ 
reign ruler and the country unified under him derived 
its name from him. In the Mahabharata it is explicily 
stated that the conquering chariot wheels of Bharata 
measured the earth up to the encircling oceans, together 
with its deep forests and high mountains. 

By the time Vyasa composed liis great epic, 
the name Bharata imd become established as the 
designation of tlie whole country. 

The second etymology of Bharata is derived from 
the name of the people. According to Vedic tradition 
the Bharatas were a very old Aryan tribe or, rather, the 
leading and most iniporianr Jana which, alter c^os.^ing 
the Boas finally scilleil in the region of Kurukshetra, 
including the aioa around Delhi. This Bharata tribe 
became very powerful and widely distributed and its 
descendants found themselves tlie undisputed masters of 
Northern India. With the expansion of the Bharata 
tribe, the name Rharali Praja, Lc., the people descended 
from that tribe, became a wider appellation and in course 
of lime was applied to all the |K;op]e settled in this land. 
There is evidence in the epic that the name had been 
generally so accepted, at least before the Mahabharata 
took its final form. 

The third etymology of the name Bharata goes back 
to old Vedic literature. The authority of the letter on 
this particular point is repeated with notable emphasia 
by Vyaaa in the Mahabhwrata. In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana Bharata is the name of fire, which was so called 
because it was the mainstay of the whole community 
isarva-praja). Culture wa.s symbolized as Agni Bharata, 
Like a fountain, it over-flowed into myriad streams, mov¬ 
ing along the courses of rivers and valleys. It created 
on its march new fire^altars, i.e,, centres of civilization, 
until at last the Pilgrims* Progress covered the entire 
expanse of the countiy.— Mahabhearataj Vana parva, 
212 . 20 . 

This sublime conception of the unity of the country 
being brought about through the torph of culture aglow 
throughout the land, is of a beauty and sublimity unique 
in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. It would be 
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liard to find another passage 'which, besides being as true 
to its ancient pattern is of greater significance to our 
modern life. In fact, tho cultural unity thus envisaged 
at iho very outset of Indian thought, became the lasting 
charter of that inlellcciual and religious synthesis which 
has distinguished the history of this nation. Gradually 
the stream of culture began to pour itself into the life- 
cup of the diflfering peoples settled on the land, and when 
the vase vms full it over-flowed, saturating the country 
and welding the many elements into one harmonious 
whole, 

Bhnrata Agni, as the great symbol of light implanted 
in the hearts of men, dominated this vast cultural drama* 
and finally gave its own name to the country. This was 
the basis of the name Hharala^ a name applied to the 
country of all (hose who accepted that cultural synthesis 
as the culmination of their own past history. Thu» 
there iu-e three mutually amicable derivations underlying 
the name Bharaia, all rooted in common literary and 
rchgnms traditions and accepted in one or another ver- 
fiion by millions of people for more than 30 centuries. 
Ihc name Bharat is verily sanctified by antiquity and has 
been glonhed by the ancient seeis and poets of this 
country. 

Andre Gide’s Place in Oiir Memoricd 

Jactjucs Madauk* in Careers and 

(\jiirscs : 

When a great writer die.s. it seems to us as iliough, 
having h h the tarth on which we all Head, he had gone 
to fif( roiOMn- that niche in the Pantheon of Literature 
where pe.slerity will always he able to find him. 1 know 
that for an Aindre Gide the prospect of such stillness is 
rather cruel. And furthermore, his place has not yet betn 
clearly decided. It will take an outline and precision only 
with the lapse of time and the passing of the generations. 
Only the greatest remain alive and continue to change 
their places in the eyes of fliti sueceecling generathms. 
That !H in itself the r:iark of their greatnoMS. 

Is Gide, the elusive, easier for ns to seize and to 
define now that bis lieart i:, f^nll ancl be rests in th<* damp 
day ot (’uv’ervjllcy Wo mus% I think, r?-ist the teoip- 
tation to accept such a belief. He birnsrlf has enjoined 
us, at least in his latest writings, to trace a final view ol 
him, a conception made up of the negation of what his 
fervour had long made him envisage. But why should we 
consider the old man worthier of acceptance than the 
young msn or the man in the prime of Life? If we keep 
only to the constants, wc shall, it seems to rnc, find two: 
one is a certain perfection of style; the other is the 
faithful and passionate pursuit of a sort of perfection of 
life. I,, 



But a writer does not survive merely by reason of hi^ 
style, and there perhaps lies Gide’s secret weakness and 
at the same time the seciet of his greatness. That he has 
contributed something to French prose, no one will in 
good faith, venture to deny. Of course, the lesson of 
symbolism was not lost upon him, and to the very end 
rhythms arc to be found in his language that recall the 
end of the last century. Bui he never fell into the ex¬ 
aggerations and mannerisms of that period and quite 
early can be traced in bis works, forms that reveal him 
as a true heir to elernal classicism, that is, a • balanced 
olternaLion between equilibrium and movement. He 
reveals in particular a strict economy in his effects, anl 
extreme restraint in Iris very brilliance to render bijt 
essentially inward intensity. It is for this quality, it 
must bo admitted, that Frenchmen will never wish to deny 
Andre Gide; because of this quality, he will live as long 
as the French language which he played, as .on a piano, 
to perfection. Wc find this perfection also in the compo¬ 
sition of his “talcs” such as La Immoraliste or La Porte 
ciroitc or Le Retour de PEnfant Prodigue, Undoubtedly 
he was less happy with the novel proper, and if he took 
more trouble with Les Faiik-monnayeurs than with any 
other o5 his books, it is neverthob^s not the most 
successful. 

But Gide was above all a moralist. This was probably 
due to his Pioloslanr upbringing from which he found it 
BO difficult to free himself. Yet here too he belongs to 
a very French line that can he traced, through Pori- 
lloyal back to Montaigne. It is of liltlc moment whether 
Gide sojourned long or not at Pbri-Royal. He belonged 
to that race that is at the same lime fervent and some- 
what austere, that cannot enjoy its pleasures without a 
certain ascolichsm. This statement may, at first view, 
appear extraordinary, since it seems that Gide’s purpose 
ivas to thiow’ all namniels away to attain the perfect 
eincerity of naked desire. But he never lost sight of the 
necessity for the heroic and he knew how to portray it in 
unforgelable paces, like ihoi^c, lor instasce, that lu^ devolv'd 
(o Sainr-Exupery, 

Above all, Gide had a horror of hypocrisy 
and confoiDiily, llio one implying the other, and 
that made him exalt in all things the virtue of 
sincerity, even when his own apjoeared at times 
to be tinged with affectation and pretentiousness. 

It is the llexibilily and freedom of this movement 
that account for Gide’s influence over youth. He 
has been accused of corrupting youth, but it must 
be recalled that the same accusation had been levelled 
at Socrates. I do not deny that Gidc^s example 
may have been dangerous. The example of the great 
is always dangerous for the mediocre. But it is rather 
the mediocre who condemn ihemselvcs and not the 
examples by winch they claim to have been inspired. I 
do not think Gide loved evil for evil’s sake, even if at 
times he affecied such a pose. He was too much of a 
humanitarian to be really wicked. All he had was u 
horror of smug virtue and if he happened, in a now famous 
book, to have sung the praises of vice, it was to prove 
that this particular vice was in actual fact no vice. The 
demonstration of this can be appreciated in various ways, 
it nevertheless remains true to say that vice and perversion 
were not enjoined for their own sakes. 

For a long time also Gide revealed a horror of 
dogmatism; and then we saw him witlTdifficulty give him¬ 
self up to the narfowest and most rigid of dogmatisms, 
namely that of reason. He gives up Montaigne’s heritage 
to accept Voltaire’s. The reason is that he was not able 
to face the challenge of remaining absolutely free to the 
end, and attacked by the sclerosis of old age, he was 
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unable to see that, dogmatism for dogmatism, that of 
reason is the straitest and narrowest. But, 1 repeat, 
there is no need to attach more importance to his latest 
works than to his earliest, and I do not think that 
Feuillets d* automne will ever supersede Les Nourritures 
terrestres. 

Today, we must let those who were his friends weepi 
and those wha were his enemies wrap themselves in peevishi 
silence and reproach Gide for not having fulfilled their 
hopes, as though a great writer did not first and foremost 
belong to himself. Man belongs to Cod and His judge¬ 
ment is kept Irom us. The author is left to us and we 
should be singularly ungrateful ii, standing on the edge 
o( his newly sealed tomb, we did not acknowledge the 
great debt we all owe him. In a way, he gave his life up 
to us, for most of his writings were of an autobiographical 
character. He knew that he risked the severest criticism 
und he suffered from it more than can be expressed as is 
proved, for example, by the sorrow he experienced in the 
Juce of the book by his friend Charles Du Bos, who had 
(,nly spoken of him with utter sincerity. 

But over and above all this, there remains the fact 
I bat Gide introduced into the French world of letters with 
a wisdom and restraint that do not preclude audacity, 
certain foreign values that enriched French letters prodi¬ 
giously. Even if his book on Doaloievsky has since been* 
superseded, there remains the fact that it was Gide who 
helped Frenchmen to understand the great Russian nove¬ 
list, and certain aspects of Nietzsche would not be so 
familiar to them if, the latter had not provided Gide with 
some of the themes of Vlmmoraliste, He even drove self- 
ubiicgation so far on several occasions as to force himself 
to do translations, and some of his most admirable works 
are actually these translations. 

Singularly enough, at the end of a long life, Gide has 
(‘nly just entered the portals of Death and yet he does not 
seem to, me to belong particularly to our limes. I can 
see him continuing the line of Montaigne and Voltaire, 
enriching a tradition of prose and morals, dating several 
liundreds of years back. In lime he will be classed alto¬ 
gether with his great forbears, one of whom at least lived, 
as did Gide, through one of the most terrible crises of 
bis country without its ever turning him from the enquiry 
which he had set himself into Man’s nature and his own. 
It is the asceticism rather than the hedonism of his work 
that will strike the reader and this work, led, through a 
thousand by-ways, has yet never changed its course. Per¬ 
haps Gide's final lesson is acceptance. It is said that he 
accepted death as he had accepted life. If you ponder 
on it, you will see that acceptance implies no less con¬ 
straint than rejection. But was it necessary in order to 
accept oneself, to end up by denying God? 
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The Resurrection ol Somnath 

K. Mukherjee writes in The Indian Review: 

Somnath has always remained and will yet remain, 
one of the most importtmi land-marks in India s history. 

The resurrection of Somnath is like the resurrection 
of India—showing that through all the vicissitudes in the 
field of politics, and despite the degradation of foreign 
domination continuing through several centuries, the 
heart of India has remained unconquered and unconquer-* 
able,—deeply and fundamentally religious with a spirit 
j>t toleration that will ever remain an ideal for all other 
countries, unruffled and serene like Mt. Everest towering 
over all the thousands of peaks in the Himalayan range. 

SOMNAfTK TUKOOCH THE AgES 

Somnath city with its seven temples has been like 
Delhi, tlie capital of seven kingdoms since the days of 
the Mahabharat. 

Somnath, the Lord of the Moon, takes us even to 
prehistoric and legendary limes. The legend says, that 
Daksha Prajapati (the creator) married all his twenty- 
seven daugthers to Soin, the Muon God who loved best 
Uohini, the loveliest. This gave rise to jealousy in the 
minds of the other sisters who implored their father to 
take Som to task. Tlie father in a rage punished Som who 
began to wane. All his penances were of no avail. The 
gods in a body persuaded Daksha to take pity on him. 
He agreed on. condition that Som from that time loved 
all his wives equally well, and worshipped Siva after a 
p(uif)ing bath at I^abhasa. Som had to agree and 
according to his father-in-law's wishes he waxed every 
day for half the month to wane every day for the next 
half. It is believed that he bathes in the sea off the 
coast of Prabhasu every other day of the new moon to 
gain fresh beauty and lustre. Since then Prabhasa had 
remained a sacred spot; and Siva there has been known 
as Soinnalh or the Loid of the Moon. 

Prabhasa, where Lord Krisima also built a temple 
ol silver and cast off his mortal coil only two furlongs 
away from the temple of Somnath, has thus remained a 
place of pilgrimage even from before the time of the 
Buddha. But the fiist temple of the deity was built 
probably at the beginning of the Christian era. It sank 
into comparative oblivion during the days of the Guptasi 
(320-500 A.D.) who were Vaishnavas: though the Ghar- 
shada and Vakatok kings of the west were Shaivites. 
Prabhasa, however, became a very prominent inter¬ 
national poit and remained so during the prime of 
Ballabi, the capital of Saurashtra. Its fall came with| 
the fall of the capital which about 755 A.D. was ruined 
by the Arab hordes of the Governor of Sind. 

Somnath rose again like the Phoenix from its ashes, 
when Nagahhatta 11 drove back the Arab hordes and 
visited the shrine. It was when the Third Temple of 
red Slone was buiJt-onc of the largest of its kind in all 
India. Somnath now enjoyed the greatest glory from 880 
to 950 A.D. kings and peasants—the rich and the poor 
—all flocked to pay homage to the deity from all over 
India; and showered presents which gave the temple ita 
fabulous wealth. 

But misfortune came a little later for the tale of ita 
riches reached the cars of that soldier of fortune Sultan. 
Mahmud of Ghazni. In 1024 or 1025 A.D. he directed his 
last expedition against the temple of Somnath, with a 
big and well-equipped army for he had heard that h wasj 
well-fortified. The King of Cuzerat with the neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs came forward to defend the shrine and kept 
back the invader for eight days. On the last day, in a 
most bloody battle, 50,000 of the defenders sacrificed 
their lives in a vain attempt to save the shrine. The 
Sultan entered the fort and then the temple* and when 
about to get into the 'sanctum sanctorum,^ was implored 
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by the priests to save the image; but the image-breaker 
broke it with his own hands and burnt the temple whose 
burnt'up pillars can be seen to tliis day. Mahmud left 
the place wilhin a month as lie feared to face the great 
army with which Kaja Paiain Deb was marching towards 
Somnath. The treasures which he secured at the place 
‘were incalculable and are said to have exceeded ail hia 
former captures.’ 

But after the retreat of Mahmud, the Star of Som* 
nalh was again in the ascendant. A succession of strong 
and enlightened Kings raised Guzerat lo ilie front rank 
among Indian, Slates: and liie temple and the lown weir 
both rebuilt and entered into an na of great prosperity. 
The great emperor KuinarapaJa built a new temple on, 
its ruins—larger tiian any on record, -with a court room, 
a reseivoir, a pavilion in front of the deity, and a 
in the shape of a leaping frog for the deity itself. Thisi 
was the fifth temple of Soninaih which stood safe for at 
least one iiuiidred years. With the decline of the for¬ 
tunes of Guzerat, at the end of the Khh century--the 
temple was again attacked, this time by Alauddin Khiliji 
who defeated its gallant Kajpul ihlendeis, and broke 
the idol. 

Brlier days came foi Soiunaih only after Akbar came 
lo the throne; and thencc-forwurd the shrine remained 
untouched and undefiled for about two hundred years. 
Then came another iconoclast Aurangzeb who ordered the 
total annihilation of the temple ho that it might for ever 
afterwards be beyond repair. The sudden and gradual 
rise of the Mahralla poAver, however, stood in, I he way 
of the fulfilment of his wishes and his (icnerals couhl 
iu»t demolish tlie temple. 

The Nawabs of junagadli during British rule held 
sway ovir I'rabhasa I'altan: bill they could not pul out 
the spiritual fervour that attracted pilgrims lo Somnalh. 
Now again after the end of British rule, the temple of 
Somnath is being rebuilt—its rebuilding coinciding witli 
the rebuildmg of the nation. In September 1947, llie 
shrine was visited by the late Surdai Vallabhbhai Paid 
who announced before a huge asiscmbly that Govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to lake uij the reconstruciion of 
the temple. 

Since the lime of Aurangzeb the temple ceased lo 
contain the deity; in 1706 for a while it was used as a 
mosque even. Maharani Ahulya Bai of Indore tried to 
bring back the deity lo the desecrated temple but her 
architects held that it was bf'yond lepair: so, she built 
a new one near the Sixth TeuipJe. 1'he new temple 
—the Seventh projicrly speaking -is conjuring itself up 
again on the very site—and Somnath is about lo emerge 
on a greater and more glorious chaptei. The deity—one 
of the twelve Jyolirlingas—has been placed in the barae 
spot where it was consecrated more tlian 2000 ycarsi 
ago. 
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Sri Chaitawya and Somnath 

Lord Chaitonya (1485-1532) when ho visited the 
ruin of the temple more than four hundred years ago, 
(c. 1512), cried his heart out: and in paying hiai 
homage to the deity, prayed that L^ord Somnath might 
re-ari»e in all his glory for the good of his devotees. He 
also said : 

‘'Come, 0 Lord Somnath, come thou into my heart, 
And allow me to see there thy divine image.” 

His wishes are now being fulfilled, tha]^s to the 
endeavours of the late Sardar Patel. . a . 

President Rajendra Prasad, while insCilling the 
‘Jyoliriingain’ in the new shrine on May 11, was greeted 
by a hundred and one salutes of gun-fire. Addressing 
the mammoth gathering from all parts of India, he said, 
‘Tn the days of yore the temple of Somnath was the 
centre of the faith and wealth of this country. The 
fame of its unparalleled glory and wealth had spread to 
distant regions and countries. Unfortunately during 
several centuries it had to suffer calamity after calamity. 
Again and again it was desecrated and demolished. But 
while the external symbols of a national faith may be 
destroyed, nothing can destroy the very foundations of 
that faith.” 

“ft was for this reason that inspiie of having had 
to face numeioiis calamities there always remained in; 
the hearts of the Indian people an undying faith and 
respect for this temple of Lord Somnath; and it ever 
WM 3 their dream to build this temple again soon after its 
destruction, and they went on doing so time after time.” 

Then, as the head of our secular slate, he very 
pertinently observed, “On this sacred and historic occa¬ 
sion it is desirable for all of us to realise the great secret 
to spiritual faith which is that to have a glimpse of (Jod 
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of Truth it b not neceMary for all men to follow one 

and one path alone*^ . , , 

'This great Uuth had been percexved by our ancient 
seera and they had proclaimed it to maakind. They had 
conaiaiently declared that though He ie one, yet the wiw 
describe Him in many ways and by many names. Simi¬ 
larly the liahabharat says that all paths lead to God just 
as all rivers flq|w to the ocean. Unfortunately this great 
truth was not properly grasped by different people and 
in different ages, and so very destructive and terrible 
wars were waged between different countries and different 
^ peoples-** 

The Future of Somnath 

The future of the temple of Somnath is vepr glorious 
—far more so than its historic past—for near it is being 
built the splendid Dehotsarga monument to commemorate 
the holy spot where Lord I^ishna gave up his body, and 
also because, according to the wishes and plans of Sri 
K. M. Munshi, author of the novel Jay Somnath, it 
is going to have a Sanskrit University attached to it—ii< 
the midst of thousands of trees that arc being planted there 
to give it the appearance of Sri Krishna’s Nandanvan, be¬ 
cause a temple is not worth the name which is not also 
a seat of learning- 

The Ideal of Social Recoiwtruction 

Prabuddha Bharata observes editorially : 

Vedanta stands, above all, for universality, synthesis, 
and harmony. It is a most practical philosophy of infi¬ 
nite hope, strength, and life-affirmation. Vedanta, while 
locogniziDg inevitable differences between man and man) 
on relative plane proclaims the supreme equality and 
fraternity of all beings on a spiritual and divine (para- 
martha) basis. But this divinity has to be manifested 
p/joner or later. And it is best that social leaders em¬ 
phasize this great Vedantic ideal of not only spiritual 
liberty, equality, and fraternity but also inherent divinity 
and sacredness of human personality. This lesson of 
universal brotherhood, of loving one’s neighbour as one- 
M.df, has becu inculcated by all religions. The Vedanta 
lays down the surest path for the social, moral, and 
spiritual progress of man and enjoins the performance of 
duties by which he gradually transcends his lower self 
lives a higher and purer life and advances onward 
till hifl self merges in the universal Self. The dutiea 
which Vedanta enjoins have reference to the relation ini 
which man stands to himself, to his kith and kin, to his 
community, to his country, to the whole of mankind, nay, 
to the whole universe as part of one infinite existence. 
True salvation, or to use a more appropriate expression, 
nioksha (liberation from ignorance and bondage), consists 
in the complete realization of this identity, this spiritual 
world view. 

A doubt is often expressed, saying, ‘Does not this 
spiritual {ergo non-material and otherworldly) outlook 
on life clog secular activity and thwart ambition and 
progress, thus disturbing practical relations between mani 
and man in the ordinary workaday world?’ Tliis is a 
qiMtion which has been discussed and answered times 
wihout number since the dawn of life on earth. The 
Upauishads and the Gita have solved this momentous! 
probim. The Tantras and the Puranas also have throwni 
<^nsiderable light on the subject, sufficient to disabuse 
the doubting mind of all snich misconceptions and mis- 
ludgments regarding the supremacy of the spiritual ideal 
over all other ideals in IKe. VManta is far from being 
Ru abstraction mere!/ meant for philosophical discourses 
and intellectual interpretation. It is intensely practical 
can be most et^ectively cairi^ out in everyday life, 
producing lasting hampny and satisfaetion and giving 
11 


the highest benefit to all—to the person who is bold 
enough to practice it as well as to others around him. 
Man understands the true significance of spiritual ideak 
only when he puts them into practical application in 
individual and collective life. Practical demonstration ia 
the only condition for the establishment of a society oa 
the basis of spiritual ideals. 

The most outstanding feature of' Indian civilizationi 
is its insistence on Dhorjna as the foundation of the 
social order. The principles that regulate and guide 
man’s functions in daily life and in his social relations are 
constituted by what is called Dharma—a word of protean 
significance. As Dr. S. Radhakrishnan observes: 

'The basic principle of Dharma is the realization of 
the dignity of the human spirit wliich is the dwelling- 
place of the Supremo. ... It is truth’s embodiment ini 
life, and the power to refashion our nature. , . . 'Fho 
principle of Dharma rouses us to a recognition of spiri¬ 
tual realities not by abstention from the world but by 
bringing to its life, its business {artha) and its pleasuresi 
(kama), the controlling |H>wer of spiritual faith,” — 
Religion and Society, 

The ideal of social reconstruction should remind the 
builders of society, through its various aspects, that the 
ultimate Truth in man has to express itself in spiritual 
iiluminatiem and in exteTu>ion of his syspathy across all 
barriers of caste and co1t»ur. And Vedanta can and does 
provide mankind with such an ideal which while it does 
not deprive man of the advantages of wholesome econo¬ 
mic, social, and cultural institutions, enables him gra¬ 
dually tu transcend his material limitations and realize 
his spiritual unity with the ultimate Reality in and 
through the brotherhood of man. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Early Travellers in IitiUa 

'^W^iinderlust^^ writes in llio BidUHn oj 
italian Cultural Injormcition as tuUows : 

Strange lands have always held a i^ingular fascination 
'.)! I Ilf h liman mind. Most jiopulai of all channels tlirough 
uhicii it has sought lo reach an understanding of the un 
taniiliar and unknown is travel. Books come only second 
t)cst. In many this thhst for travel developed into a 
“\\an<lf r-Iust” so intense that they biavful the privations 
and perils which all too often, in early limes, characterised 
ira\c] ill the remote regions of the caith Travel has 
lifc-onic comparatively safe and easy only in our own lime, 
h ithcr than act as a delerrenl, thev added zest to travel 
and made of it an advcniuic wliicli a few found 
ii resistible. 

Few lands have lured travellers more than In<lia. 
rhroughout history men have been drawn to her from 
Loth the East (the Far East) and the West. The records 
these early travellers have left of their observations non¬ 
tribute many colourful pieces lo the mosaic of her histoiy, 
To the iravehrainded they hold an interest which has not 
Maled with the passage of time. 

From the West, perhaps, the nailicst visitor lo India 
was John of Monte Corvino, a Franciscan friar, who in 
1200 travelled in a frail bark to the beautiful coasts oi 
Afalahar and Coromandel, of which Sarojini Naidu has 
Sling. South India struck him a lain! of great 
and wretched houses, few^ IiilK, hfanliful livcrs. 
spiingvS, where cattle were sacred anil idolatry^ rampaiil 
In that region of perennial summer, sowing, reaping niul 
fruii-garhering were seen in all seasons, John speaks 
[particularly of the aromatic spices, of trees which yielded 
honey, sugar and a liquor like wine and the wonderful 
'Tndian nuts” as big as melons and as green as gourds 
growing on trees like date-palms. The people were olive- 
skinned, with well-formed but hairy bodies, scrupulously 
clean, feeding on milk and rice, eating no meat and 
drinking no wine. 

Odoric of Pordenone was another Franciscan mis¬ 
sionary who touched the W<-stern coa*t of India on his wav 
to China in 1316. He describes at length the Fire- 
worship of the Parsjs, the Hindu veneraiioa of the cow, 
trePH and serpents, the ‘monstrous’ idoK l)v which th^dr 
gods were represented, of golden roofs and marble pave¬ 
ments of their temples, tjielr burning of widows, their 
pilgrimages, religious ‘starvation’ and cruel penances. 

Jordanns, a French Dominican monk from Rome, was 
probably the first to come to India on a prosdvtising mis¬ 
sion. He settled down at Kulam in Travancoie in 1328. 
He has left a remarkable treatise on the fruits, the ‘florn’ 
and the 'fauna’ of India. He talks of the cocoanut, the 
jack-fruit, the sugar cane and ginger root; of the one¬ 
horned Indian rhinoceros, the docile beast of burden and 
transport, the elephant; the big bandiewt rats, the white 
ants which destroy •timber, the large 'mason’ wasps; the 
bold kites, the white russet fishing-eagW. the manV, the 
Wbnderful and the beautiful birds of the Indian islands. 
Of the people themselvea Jordanu^ contrasts the civilised 
Hindus and Moslems with the savage forest tribes of the 
interior and of the mountains, living in oaves, wearing no 


cluihing and ‘id brutish aspect’. Though the size of 
Jmlia is pre;it and its population enormous, he observaa, 
I he Indian people w'cre but children in the art of war or 
even seamanship. But the land was fairer than any other, 
iis food iiioii* ea\ouiy, its people more honest and much 
nuivv luoial than the Chri^ljans ol Europe. 

Jtiiilanus was followed by Bishop Giovanni dei 
Matignoili of Florence who settled down in Kulam for 16 
luoinliM. Ilih depaiiuie fiom India in 1350 was followed 
by a lull for three centuries during which few travellers 
ventured to come to India, as the country was almost 
ioniimiousJy convulsed with fierce Meslera invasion from 
the north, of intolerant and fanatical Turks, Afghans and 
Mongols. The only ])a(t of the land which was compara¬ 
tively accessible lo Jhirojicans was the Southern region 
unde* the sway of tin* Hindu raja?’. 

The next mord ut navel in India is the annals of 
Nicolo dei ConiJ. a \<neiian iriLMiliant, who first touched 
€.1 Camha) which iie ilesciilics h flourishing port from 
where he .'-iibsi nui nily reaehed the kingdom of Vijaynagar. 
His dc’sciiplion of the (Ganges Delta, the charming viJlaa 
and gardens, and plantations of dtliciou«i hanana.s, is lively 
and loucheil with luinance by an occasional 'traveller's tale’, 
Ti'-. vaIkui Iu s(u uf or bamboos ‘<0 lofty 

and of sucli cnonnous girth that one section between the 
nodes or knots of ibc stem made a serviceable fishing 
boat’. 

An outstanding itavcilcr was Ludovico di Varihcma, 
an Italian, who sue(muljcd in wanderlust in his twenty- 
fourth year. From \ eiiu c his ship touched at Alexandria, 
next at Cairo and pa.ssed on to Syria. From Damascus 
he travelled to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
touched Aden and finally reached India in. 1505. He 
voyaged round the Peninsula of Gujerat, halting at Cam- 
bay. He describes the Jains of Kathiawar who when in 
going through their repositories of grain, found weevils 
or any other kind of beetle, instead of killing them 
removed them to the domed insect-houses in which places 
were also kept ants who were fed on meat! Cambay he 
described as famed for its spices and perfumes, agates, 
cornelians and onyxes, and even diamonds! His account 
of the Muhammadan Sultan of the region is realistic and 
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vivid, but is occasionally touched with incredulity, as when Calicut was then ruled by the Zamorin family. Varlhema 

he describes liim as ^having been habituated to consume gives an extensive and intimate account of the six classea 

poison or poisonous drugs from childhood in the hope of ihe city's inhabitants, their customs of dress, diet and 

that he might thus never lose hia life by treacherous vocation; of their hamst festival and devil dances; of 

attendants or enemies who might seek to put poison into the magnificent palace and regal temple, of the ships 

his food !’ Varlhema also speaks at great length of the built out of native wooil from the forests, which grew as 

life of a Hindu Chieftain who whenever he travelled, was many as a hundred and twenty different varieties of fine 

accompanied ‘by his wife and children, four or five riding timber. Varthema greatly admired the orderliness of the 

liorses, tame monkeys, parrots, civet cats, chitas and people and the strict manner in which justice was did- 

falcons.' Passing through the Colaba District on to Goa pensed. Nearly all the travellers who visited this pari 
and Bijapiir, Varlhema describes the raagnificant palace of India between the 13th and the 16th centuries, agree 

of Adil Shah at the latter place. At ihe ports along the on the honesty and sense of justice of non-Muhammadan 

Coast of Kanara, Varthema is specially struck by the natives. Varthema’s sojourn in India coincided with a 
abundance of domestic buffaloes, oxen, sheep and goats, period of inlenst? commeicial and military activity, from 

ihe absence of horses, mules and asses;.the quantities of Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut in May 14^ to the 

rice eaten by people; the numbers of [peacocks, parrots, establishment of Albuqurque as the first Portuguese Viceroy 

wild boars, deer, wolves and even lions, of roses and other over Portuguese trading stations on the Malabar Coast, 

flowers and fruits. Kaniianore (Connanoie) he dt'^cribc'^ Tile next remarkable) account comes from Barbosa, 

ns a ^rt which kept up a great trade with tiic Persian Magellan's cousin, whose descriptions of the people—the 

Gulf, had lots of Arabs in the city and grew cucumbers Brahmans and the Banyans (Banias), the potters and the 

and melons, ccjcoanuts, rice, pepptT, ginger, cardamoms, workers of clay, the workmen, the weavers, the agricul- 

and other spices, besides the mango fruit. As beasts of tural labourers, the mariners and fi,shermen, the makers 

burden draught elephants were used. hats and shields, the astrologers, fortune-teUers and 

Varlhema 8 next halt was at Vijaynogar, ihe capital weathei prophets, the quarryiiit-n, carpcnlcrs, blacksmiths 
of the ancient Hindu Kingdom of Karkatak, which ‘occu- and silversmiths, the salt-makers and rice-growers, the 
a niost beautiful site on the side of a mountain and hunters, the practisens of low witchcraft and finally the 
had a triple circle of walls.’ It contained immense parks miserable, naked, negroid bush tribes living on roots and 
for himting and fowling, and appeared to him a second wild fruits and such beasts and birds as they could kill 
paradise with the best air, great fertility, wealth of mer- ia the woods, the merchant communities of Bengal and 
chandise and abundance of all possible delicacies. Varthe- Eastern India, Calicut, Cambay or Gujerat, the Porsis, the 
ma describ^ the great army of Vijaynagar which had ^labs and the Moplas--are singularly instructive and full 
a^ztg other thi^s four hundred elephants. Kalicut of sociological interest.—'Come to India' Special Supple- 
(Calicul) 18 described as a very noble city, ‘the converg- ment, UnUed Asia, 1950. 
ing port of Portuguese and European trade fleets.* 
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“ Fourscore and Seven Years Ago ” 

America Honors 87th Anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
Fourcsore and seven years ago, on November 19, 1863, 
,\l)rahain Lincok, the sixteenth President of the United 
Slates, began his famous speech at the dedication of the 
National (lemetery on the battlefield of Gettysburg with 

the ggQ our fathers brought 

forth on this^ntinenl, a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 

Today, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address represents a mid¬ 
point between the founding of the American republic and 
the present. The young republic, which had emerged from 
the cocoon of its colonial status with the American war of 
independence, grew in that first fourscore and seven yearir 
into a nation. As Lincoln spoke, his nation was torn and 
twisted in that most bitter of struggles, a civil war. Then, 
as in the years of the war of independence, there were 
those who could not see beyond the perils and strife of 
ihe present into the growth, development and prosperity 
that was to come, unparalleled in degree and extent. 

In the second fourscore an<l seven years, which began 
with Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech and extend up to the 
present, the American republic has grown in power and 
prosperity beyond even the wildest anticipations of the 
i>rjghtes! prophets of ibat mid-term year. Yel, as in 1863. 
ilic American republic today faces a conflict und a struggle, 
struggle in which the principle that “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth” is again at stake. 

For the people of the United States, the life of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, storekeeper, soldier, lawyer, orator imd FVesi- 
dent, has symboliTsed the right and the opportunity of the 
humblest citizen of a democracy to follow a path from a 
frontier settlement to the highest position in the land. 
Horn in if log cabin in a cleared patch in the forests of the 
frontier slate of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln began life as 
poor, as unheralded and as devoid of immediate opportii- 
iiily as any child born today in the humbler villages of 
India. Yet, within the years of his life, he came to occupy 
the presidential mansion in his counlry’s capital and. in 
I he years since, to occupy an almost unparalleled position 
in the hearts of the American people and the pages of 
Vmerican history. 

The life of Abraham Lincoln exemplifies the oppor- 
I unities open to the citizens of a free country, a country 
in which the right of every citizen to life, liberty and the 
pmsuit of happiness is both recognized and championed. 
Tliat right and that opportunity, however, did not come to 
Abraham Lincoln as a gift of fortune. They came as a 
direct result of both the struggle for freedom and the conti¬ 
nuing struggle to make freedom real, a struggle which 
continued through the fourscore and seven years of Ameri¬ 
can history before Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, and has 
continued through the fourscore and Sfwen years that have 
passed since that day. , 

The United States of that mid-term year in its history 
i»nd the United States of 1950 are as different as the rude 
frontier of Lincoln’s youth and the. urban New York of 
<f>day. Yet, the e>ontinuing necessity of the struggle for 
die rights of freedom, as presented by Lincoln in hia 
battlefield speech in 1863, remains dominant today in the 
thinking of the American people. Today, as then, this 
^ruth remains. Freedom, if it is not to die, must be re¬ 
born and reborn again in the hearts of a people who would 
lemain free, a truth that led Lincolln, in this same Gettys¬ 
burg speech, to resolve that his nation ‘^under God, shall 
derive a new birth of freedom,*’ 

For Lincoln in 1863, as for the American people to¬ 
day, the rights of the individoal, and the ecpiajity of 


opportunity that can make t^se rights effective, tfowrth 
defending. The American foreign pohey m 1950 no lesa 
than the domestic policy of Lincoln s day, is ^*^*®*!*^. , 
the proposition that all men are created etmaT and tbat 
“government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Within those simple phrases has been caught much ot 
the American philosophy of political existence. By 
government of the people, the American ^ple mean a 
government that derives its authority, its right to continued 
existence and its support from within the people them- 
sclve.s. not from any small selected group or by imposition, 
from any individual or self-designated band. By goverh- 
*mcnt by the people, the American people mean a govern¬ 
ment in which the people play the roles and fill the seats ol 
the mighty, a government that is ‘ oF not over 
people, that is a part of, not a lid on, the people. By 
government for the people, the American people mean a 
government that works for the people, not the reverse; they 
mean a government that derives its right to continued 
existence from the will of the people, not a people who 
derive their right to continued existence from the will of 
the government. 

The American people believe today, aa did Abraham 
Lincoln, that men are created equal, not with the equality 
of the slave labor camp, but with the equality tbat can 
bring a poor child of the frontier to the prc.sidency of a 
great land. They-know that this equality is an ideal. 
T^ey make no prerense that it is a full reality, for them¬ 
selves or for any other nation. With all humility, the 
American people of today can say with Abraham Uncoln, 
“It is for us, the living,_to be dedicated to the great 

task remaining before us.* ... i r 4 

In this year of alarm and crisis, the people of America 

Natyacharya SISIR KUMAR BHADURl says ; 
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and the other freedom-loving nations of the nvorld can take 
a measure of strength from a look back through fourscore 
years and seven to that day in 1863 when a President ot 
the United Slates, caught in a struggle as bitter and as^ 
brutal as any ever fought, seeing son lighting against father 
and brother against brother, facing a future as cloudy and 
uncertain as any the world faces today, could, with calm 
determination and certain equanimity, restate in these 
words the basic American belief in the rights of man, the 
eternity of freedom and the certainty of a brighter future: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposithm that all men are crcale/1 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great ci\il war, testing 
wlicther ihm nation, or any nalioQ. so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are m(*l on a great battle¬ 
field of that war. We ha\e come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final rc'^ting place h>r ihose who here gave 


their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this, 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—-we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad¬ 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from iheip honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause'for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion--'that we here 
highly resolve that these dead t'hall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under Cod, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—-and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.”—C/.5./.S., 
November, IB, 1950. 
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The Principle of Indeterminacy 

Under the heading, ‘'Aspects of Modern 
Science/’ writes Ira M. Freeman in Uiiesco 
L ourier : 

All iiaturtl science is based on. observation. Whether 
our knowledge of any segment of the external world re¬ 
mains at the level of a mere cataloguing of facts, or soars 
to tlie heights of Relativity or of Quantum Theory, obser¬ 
vation of Nature as she really is constitutes the foundatioiv 
ot science, and all else is secondary. 

There is one aspect of the business of making observa¬ 
tions that is usually taken for grunted, and that is the faith 
(for this is all it amounts to) that any ubservation made 
iiere and now may be expected again on any other occasion 
when the same conditions prevail. This pro^josition is 
bometimes called “T/i-e Uniformity of Nature'* or the 
"'Constancy of the Universe,** Bui whether mere faith or 
something else, it works. It is sciences answer to the 
ancient beliefs in capricious demons and deities. 

Despite the bewildering differences between one science 
and another, all of them advance largely by the same 
^^cneral tactics: observations are made, quantities are 
nieasured (where possible), results are correlated, tlieoriesi 
iiie set up and general conclirsions arc drawn in the form 
of natural laws. The great scientific conquests of Galileo 
and Newton, of Darwin and Pasteur, were made according 
to this kind of campaign plan. 

A MlSCELL/tNEOUb ApVROACII 

What we call classical physics attained a high state of 
perfection toward the end of the last century. Evolving 
largely from ordinary meclianics, it went forward on the 
assumption that all the events taking place in space and 
lime have the objective character that wc associate with 
i (»mmon mechanical phenomena such as the falling of a 
»tone or the swinging of a pendulum. 
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Early in the nineteenth century the great French mathe¬ 
matician and physicist Laplace made the much-quoted 
statement that an omniscient mind, knowing the momentary 
location and speed of every atom in the universe, could 
deduce the entire course of events in the cosmos, both past 
and future. The universe was thus viewed as a machine, 
with all the parts rigorously interlocked. Every event wasi 
held to be strictly determined by the preceding one; every 
effect was ascrib^ to a definite cause. 

Later, this mechanistic approach began to be challenged 
when scientists learned to break up tbe physical world 
into its basic constituents. The ubiquitous quantum as- 
• poet of nature (see 'What is the Quantum Theory*"* in the 
Courier for November, 2960) began to assert itself once 
more, and in several places. 

In 1927, a brilliant young theoretical physicist, 
Werner Heisenberg, was able to slate a highly significant 
generalization relative to the observation and measurement 
of elementary processes, ft is called the l^inciple of 
Indeterminacy. In one way of pluasing it, the rule assertsi 
that the more closely we determine the location of a parti¬ 
cle, the less accurately are we able to specify its motion, 
and vice versa. Heisenberg contends that the underlying 
cause of this puzzling situation is the fact that every pro¬ 
cess of measurement or observation actually interferes wiliK 
what is being measured or observed. 

The Evasive Electron 

For example, if we should wish to ‘'see’' directly a 
single electron, it liuns out that it would be necessary to 
use light of very short wavelength for the purpose. But 
light of this kind is highly energetic, and if thrown at an 
electron would knock it completely out of its original posi¬ 
tion, thus defeating what we are trying to accomplish 1 

In the same way. there is a fundamental inexactness, 
an uncontrollable or indefinable element, inherent in all 
measurements relaiing to elementary processes. Of course, 
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in dealing with ordinary large-scale objects, the interaction, 
between object and observer becomes vanishingly small, and 
things seem to behave in their accustomed way, but on the 
sub<atomic scale, the obvious connection between cause and 
effect is no longer in evidence. 

After all, nature does seem to be governed by order 
and regularity, and so if strict causality is not valid in the 
submicroscopic realm, wliat takes its place? The answer 
is that what we observe in coarse-grained experience is a 
statistical orderliness—the average behaviour of a multi¬ 
tude of individual entities—and such an average is accu¬ 
rately predictable. It is predictable in the same way thar 


the death rate in a given population group may be com¬ 
puted in advance by a life-insurance company, although 
there is no way of forecasting when a given ihdividifal iai 
going to die. 

Chance rules the activity of the individual sub-atomiq 
particles of physics, but their ^'culturaT' or ^*crowd^^ be¬ 
haviour, as mirrored by the large-scale world of ordin^ 
experience, turns out to be completely in accord with 
expectation. The recognition of this fact has been of vast 
importance to the development of modern science, and hasf 
had profound and far-reaching effects on philosophical 
thinking as well. T 
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The Congress Crisis 

There is a storm brewing over the control of the 
Congress and the Congress Government as well. The two 
camps are being led by the Premier of the Indian Umon 
and the President of the Congress. The former is an 
inlci national figure, deeply beloved by a very large 
■rct-ion of his people for his spartan spirit of sacrifice and 
'tnchaJlenged integrity, the latter is aa austere purist, 
iiighly respected by all vvlio know him for his ascetic 
niitlook on life and his sinccniy and integrity is beyond 
doubt. Both are poor judges of men, specially where 
tVienda and satellites are concerned, and both have 
vulnerable spots, one due to an emotional temperament 
and the other due to his fanatic regard for CoT^greas 
It nets. These have been exploited in the past by fhe 
more unscrupulous party agents of both, and in the 
t nd it has led to this present impasse. 

Pandit Nehru has put forward his opinions on the 
Ml nation in a Press Conference. He refuted the view 
dial this crisis was caused by the schism in the U. P. 
Congress and insisted that the matter in question was 
far more vital. 

He further said that the A.-I.C.C. and the phmury 
sctjsiou of the Congress should state clearly what the 
CougroBs really stood for. Somehow there had been a 
lack of reality in the passing of the Congress rcsolii- 
lions. Tliey did not attgeh much importance to them. 
l^ometimeH almost contrary things have been said and 
<lc)ne. 

The time had now come to infuse that reality. 
Hiq resignation was meant to bring about that reality 
and force people to think. Congressmen should know 
what really they stood for. ‘ 

There was a good deal of discussion in the Press 
^nd elsewhere about the conflict between the Congress 
President and the Prime Minister and how far the 
Congress Executive should control the Ministry. It 
•^as a very intereetifig question which would be settled 
^niy in the long run through conventions. Obviously 
-he position of the Congress President and the Prime 
Minister after independence could not be the same. 


The Prime Minister, he said, could not in a strict 
way be controlled by the party executive. But he 
m\ist carry out the major policies mat had been laid 
down by the party. “I do not think that the Congi'css 
Executive should interfere in my works except in 
broad matters of -policy.*' 

'Tf I belong to a party,” he .mid, “obviously I 
must follow' the broad policies which that parly holds. 
Either I accept it or, if 1 feel I cannot do so, I have 
to tell them that I cannot do so and give my roa.^ons. 
If, nevertheless, they .say I must do so, then 1 get out 
and somebody else comes in who can do it. 

“That has nothing to do with Parliament. If the 
Congres.s Executive told me to resign from my Prime 
Ministership, I resign immediately, but I do not think 
the Congress Executive should interfere in my work/’ 

“All those questions,” Sri Nehru emphasised, ‘Vere 
purely theoretical and hi.s resignation from the Work¬ 
ing Committee had nothing to do with them. There¬ 
fore, the question before the A.-I.C.C. was whether 
such policies as I stand for are to be Congress policies 
or some other policies. It has nothing to do for the 
moment wdlh Parliament or my being Prime 
Minister.” ^ 

Asked whether he subscribed to the view that the 
only way to solve the present deadlock in the Congress 
was the amalgftiantion of the two offioea of Prime 
Mini.ster and Congress President, Sri Nehru said, “As 
n general proposition that has no menning. It can only 
mean the suppression of one function, practically 
speaking. That may occur during a crisis for a tem- 
poraiy period, but it should be avoided as far as 
possible unless circumstances are such that for the 
moment one does something which is normally 'not 
desirable but the compulsion of events brings it 
about.” 

Asked whether he wanted only reconstitution of 
the Working Committee or also changes in the Pr6^ , 
vincial set-up at some stage or other, Sri Nelmi 
“Reconstitution of the Working Committee is to fee a* 
symbol of a change in outlook and direction, t.feel 
that the Cojogre^, in spite of the many good things that 
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it has done and the right resolutions it has adopted, 
is drifting in the wrong direction. I sliould like it to 
take a turn. As a symbol of that turn, ilic r>^'=K)lutJoa’s 
having failed, a reconstitution, of it.s oxocutivo would 
be effective. If the reconstitution or a partial re¬ 
constitution takes place without producing that sen¬ 
sation of a change, it has failed regardless of the in¬ 
dividuals coming or going. I am always thinking in 
terms of the effect on the masses of people.” 

*‘I am anxious,” Sri Nehru waid, “to produce an 
atmosphere in the country of a certain united, con¬ 
certed effort towards prescribeil eiid-i, of a certain 
unity of effort, of a cerlam wholehearlod appreciation 
of what we call a secular Slate, of non-oommunaliHin, 
etc., because 1 think that if that is not done, 
the disruptive forces m India come into play 
and weaken us and prevent progress. Rea(Mion 
comes m under the (*loak sometimes t>f e\(Ui 
nationalism as it calls it-elf, I want to fight that and 
in order to do that, I want tlie \ast mas'cs of peoph' 
to feel that way.” 

He would, ho said, like tlie Congress to llunk m 
terms of the Bangalore Resolution, which left it.s doois 
open to those who had left it and lie wouKl like the 
Congress to repeat th.at not onlv formally by lesolu- 
tion but warmly. “It did not matter who came back as 
a re.sult of that iiivicalion. It was not the individii.il 
but rather the approach which was important.*^ 

Sri Tandon has lioen much mun* liuiiuin and has in 
the main preserved an inflexible aUibhle. He seerin- less 
aware of the malady in the body politic of lh(‘ {"^ongre'^^ 
than Pandii Nehru. 

But ih(‘ mam <iiiestion remains unan<weie<l brfoie 
the Man in the Htroel and Man in rhe Field Wh d that 
question is, has been put in a more or li'ss correct fa'^hioii 
by Dr. Jyolsna and Harin Shall in the Ptople of 
August 11. The People being an organ of the Congress, 
this article has some significance and thendore we append 
the following extracts from therein; 

“Must the Congress be wftund up now that we 
have attained our politiiaJ freedom? Oandhiji, with 
his remarkable foresight, saw danger^' of the delicate 
fibre, of our liberate^l naiionhood being ravaged by 
early outbursts of parly strife and pow(‘V-poli1ics in 
tKe absence of sound political morality. 

He wa.s driven at one time to the eondivdon that 
the Congress may be ‘folded up’ implying thereby that 
the glorious chapter of freedom’s fiirhi should not be 
allowed to be besmirched by party .strife and that a 
fresh beginning should be made by Congressmen from 
a new platform. 

At any rate, he wished to pull out the band of 
constructive workers from the organization so that 
even if the Congress indulged in »power-politic‘H and 
gravitated too much towards Parliamentary politics, 
undoing its glorjou.s past, the country would still have 
constructive workers to fall back upon. 

Three years after Bapu’s death, the question still 


worries his successor. Must the Congress be liquidated? 
Borne of the closest advisers and associates of Shri 
Nehru are dinning this in his oars. Despite his strong 
love for the organization even Panditji, it appears, 
sometimes leans towards the view that the Congress 
must be peacefully liquidated after the Genera) 
Elections. 

If 80 , the question cain be really considered after 
the general elections. P"or the elections do •offer an 
opportunity for stock-taking, for setting tlie diouse in 
order, for enlisting new blood and talent and for over¬ 
coming fnistraliou." 

Ncedlo.ss to say we do not share this escapism of 
tlie autliors. Th(' question is of such vital irnportanco 
that it cannot brook furllier delay. It must bo considered 
now, before, during and after the elections. It is this 
procrastination and escapism Lliat has discredited the 
Congrc*.s most in the eyes of the public. Further on the 
authors :<iy: 

‘“J'lie immediate qiiesiioii, theretore, is, what i? 
wrong w'ith the Coiigre.ss? What must it <lo to re¬ 
capture the nations love. Demagogic analyses and 
scimons cannot carry ua very far. 

Wc have seen the once-revolutionary party of the 
Chinese people, Kuo min tang, ciasli so suddenly. 
Vulgarised by the power it acqiuioil at the biitli ot 
the Chinese Freedom it i^' resjion.sible for its* ow'U 
extinction. On [he otlau’ sid(*, tlie motley ciowd that 
start(‘d Mirgiiig forth from (’aiiiou aud Hankow becam** 
by 19-19 oiij' of the bigger,! pul;lical and military 
•powers of tiie world. The pait}^ afler coming in pow'cr, 
fouglit vigilantly llie I'tiricr contradictions, and its 
weaknes.ses\ We are not concerned with its ideology 
or policy here. 

Let u.s lake (he question of tood. The Ociitral 
Crovernment, which is led and conlioiled by the 
C’ongif“=!s, had to decide to impose a further cut m the 
foodgrains ration and to make it simnltaneously more 
expemsivo. While n big campaign shouhl have preceded 
and follov\e<i this decision fiom the luiiKlrtKiy of 
branches of tlie ruling parly, preparing public opinion 
to receive wntli e<iuaiiiniity the unpleasant but inevit- 
a))le measure, we found no important leader or Con¬ 
gress Coinmitt'Ce, even holding public meetings or 
issuing literature explaining now the measure was 
inevitable m the circumstances though of a short 
duration. The opposition parties, of course, could not 
be expected to be more charitable. 

Lf't us -^ize up ■ the issue—the change that has 
visitf-<l us From the pOint of view of the ‘Supremo 
National PVont,’ we are now only one of the many 
political parties. The Press was by tho side of the 
Congress. Toda.y, the Congress can claim no such 
privileged support. The Congress should build up good 
relations with the Press and win over its sympathy. 

Then again commerce and industry stood for the 
Congress. Today their approach is halting for thegr 
are diffident about their future.” 
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Here agaia we differ, Ck)inmerce and Industry, ever 
since its invasion by spe-ciilative Big Business, has kept 
faith with none. They have most treacherously betrayed 
/ the very people whose staunch support for Swaxieshi 
kept them guarded against extinction. The authors then 
go on to say: 

‘^I'he students continue to be hii'gely ignored and 
unorgainised; ^11 the more regrettable when we are 
j'ressing through such gigantic national projects. 

We have not properly understood the great menial 
^evolution that is going on in Ihe mind of our Kisans. 
Aspiralions for leadersiiip arc now developing among 
the few educated youths from amongst Kj.sans, and if 
I ho Congress fails to uliliy^e them, tliey could hng otlu'r 
j>art]es, eagerly awaiting them. 

We seem lo bo blissfully undermining the morale 
and enthusiasm of the huge army of Clovemmeiit 
servants. Need not the Congress bring homo to 
'^^'Government servant^; the golden opportunity that their 
^fM*cico offers them in serving their country.” 

Despite our dirferenccs wi' agree with the aiitliors 
inasmuch as they have pointed out the staring, glaring 
fact that (Amgres- lenders ai'e imwilJm.g to face that they 
have lost touch with all and sundiy, the rank and file, of 
nil those oil whom they counted in the past. True, the 
C^ongresH i.s not dead yet, but that is no credit lo the 
putrid Ir-ader.^hij) it has had since the passing of Bapu. 
So it is about time :i sincere attempt was made to 
resuscitate it. 

A great deal of hope lias been based on thes(‘ 
political schisms by file enomic's of India, and Pakistan 
m particular That however is another stoiy. The Shia 
(‘onferencc’ imi>t havf' been a rmle "'liock to thow' who 
hoped ofherwuse, de.siute all the clumsy utterances of 
/^.'ifrulhi Khan and otheis of that ilk The Nawab of 
ttimpur, who presided at that conference, clearly 
stated his stand and (hat of liis community. 

Referring lo Pakislan, he said: “Wc should realize 
dial the destiny of the Muslims of India and our commu¬ 
nity in particular is indissolubly linked with the fate of 
India and its people. We in this country arc no cnemiesi 
Pakistan or of any other nation, hut let it be clearly 
understood that we have made India our home of our own. 
freewill, that we stand solidly behind India in its struggle 
for peace and progress. My advice to Muslims is to 
support our own secular democracy and to call upon our 
Muslim brethren in Pakistan to give their minorities a 
fair and square deal.” • 

The Japanese Treaty and India 

India’s refusal to attend iho San Francisco Con¬ 
ference, where the Japanese Treaty will be finalised, is 
an event of major consequence. This refusal, together 
with India’s expression of unwillingness to accept any 
'reparations from Japafi, has given a new turn in 
international politics. Sri Nehru’s decision hi': been 
generally hailed in Tokyo and disclaimed in the 
American Press. But a few of the American commen¬ 


tators have defended Sri Nehru and have been nearer 
the truth. May Lemer writes in the New York Fast- 

*Tf Mr. Nehru did not exist, it would be neces¬ 
sary for us to invent someone like him to fill the 
vacuum in Asia between a Russia the Asiatics fear 
and an America they still distrust. What remains 
of non-Communist Asia will not yet accept Ameri¬ 
can leadership. If America is not to be the leader- 
nsymbol as against Russia, who ia? The only possible 
answer is: Nehru’s India. It can make a bid for 
Asia’s leadership only if it speaks as an Asiatic 
people which is what it is doing. If it lines up 
solidly with our policies, it loses Asia—which means 
that the hope of any democratic life anywhere in 
Asia will be gone for geiieratioue. Since we cannot 
lend Asia ourselves, the next best course is to recog¬ 
nise Mr. Nehru’s chances of leading it and to 
a(*cept him as the last, next to best, hope.” 

The daily Boston Herald writes: 

“Wc are,failing India, It is hopeless to defend 
the Fast against Russian Communism if the East 
does not want to be defended by us. We cannot 
rornrnand. We must persuade.” 

The yppoinuiicnt of Mr. Bowlr\s, i Liberal Demo- 
ciat, as TLS.A.s .\mbass'ador to India represents 
another gesture towards bettor understanding v/ilh tliia 
country but Ihe American Note on India’s unwilling¬ 
ness to attend the San Francisco Conference has not 
bc'eii quite happy. It. has been suggested that the 
Ckmfcrence would be attended by 48 nations. Mere 
number of representatives, some from the Central and 
South Amfuican States of lessor importance and some 
from Asian countne.s of doubtful sovereignty, cannot 
lend sufficient weiglit to a <lccisioii affecting Asia with 
India and China abstainer-^. It is unfortunate th4| 
IT S. dipiomacv has failed to appreciate this position. 

The following is ihc text of the J^rirac Minister’* 
.statement on the Japanese Peace Treaty : 

‘The House will be intiTcsled Ao know of the laieat 
development.s in regard to the proposed peace treaty with 
Japan and the Government of India’s decision thereon. 

'The war against Japan ended six years ago. This 
was followed by a military occupation of Japan which has 
continued till now. India, in common with other Powers, 
was interested in putting an end to this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs and terminating it by a treaty of peace. 
Owing to difference in the approach lo this question be¬ 
tween different P'owers. little progress could be made. 

‘The Government of the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom thereupon took the lead in drafting 
a peace treaty with Japan. There were originally two 
separate drafts which differed materially from each other. 
Finally some minor changes were incorporated in the 
United States draft, and the Government of the United 
Kingdom accepted it. The United States and the United 
Kingdom then became joint sponsors of the revised draft 
treaty and this was communicated to us on July 20, 1951. 

“The Government gave careful consideratJIti to this 
revised draft and communicated their views on July 28 to 
the U. S. Government in regard to it. In this reply it 
was stated that the Govemmenlt of India were in full sym^ 
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pathy with the underlying object of terminating ivar witl\ 
Japan as soon as possible and admitting her to ihc com¬ 
munity of free foreign nations. Jt was pointed out that 
the other objective of the peace treaty with Japan should 
be to lessen the existing tension in the Far East and help 
towards a peaceful settlement of the prolilcnis affecting 
that area. In order to satisfy these objectives, at'tenlion 
was drawn to some provisions in the draft treaty and 
certain proposals were made on behalf of 'the Government 
of India.*' 

On August 12, 1951, the Government of India received 
the reply of the U. S. Governineut to their comments. 
Some minor variations were made in the original draft, 
but none of the major suggestions put forward by the 
Government of India were accepted. Tiie Government 
thereupon, after careful consideration, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that India should not sign the Peace Treaty or parti- 
cijiaie in the San Francisco Conference. It was further 
decided that immediately after Japan attained independent 
status, the Government of India would make a declaration 
terminating the state of war between India and Japan 
and, later, a simple bilateral treaty with Japan should be 
negotiated. 

In accordance with this decision, the following com¬ 
munication was sent on August 23, 1951, to the Govern¬ 
ment of United Slates, ihiough our Embassy ir< 
Washington : 

‘'The Goveiiiment of Jiidia have, after most careful 
thought, come to the conclusion that the Treaty docs not, 
in material respects, satisfy either of these two criteria. 

• (a) It is only natural 'lo cxiicct that Japan should 
desire the restoration, in full, of her sovereignty, over ter- 
ritoiy of whicli the inhabit ants liavc a historical affinity 
with her own p'oplc and which she has not acrjuiicd b> 
aggr('‘''sion (loni any other country, llie Ryukii and the 
Bonin islands fully satisfy this description. Nevertheless, 
the Tieaty proposes that until the U. S. Go\ernmcnt seek 
and obtain trusteeship over these islands, they should 
cori'tinuc to be subject to the legislative and administrative 
control of the U. S. It is apparent to the Government 
of India that such an arrangement cannot but be a source 
of dissatisfaction to the large sections of the Japanese 
pcfiple and must carry the seed of future dispute and 
possibly, conflict in the Far East. 

(6) The Government of India recognise that, as a 
sovereign nation, Japan should have the right to make 
arrangements for her defence as provided in Article 5 of 
the Treaty, If, in exercise of this right, Japan should 
decide *to enter into defensive agreements with a friendly 
Power, no one could reasonably object to this. But the 
right should be exercised by the Government of Japan 
when Japan has become truly sovereign. A provision ini 
the Treaty which suggests that 'the present occupation, 
forces may slay on in Japan as pan of such a defensive 
agreement is bound to give rise to the impression that the 
agreemeirt does not represent a decision taken by Japan 
in the full enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign nation. 
The effect of this not only on the people of Japan but 


upon large sections of people in Asia is bound to be most 
unfortunate. 

already staled the Government of India attach 
tho greatest importance to the treaty providing that the 
island of Formosa should be returned to China. The time 
and manner of such return might be the subject of sepa¬ 
rate negotiat\wns but to leave the future of the island 
undetermined, in spile of past international agreements, itt 
a document which altempts lo regulate the relations of 
Japan with all Governments that were engaged ^ the last 
war agnin^'t her does not appear to the Govqp^nment of 
India to be cither just or expedient. Mutatis* mutandis, 
the same arguincul applies to the Kurile islands and to 
S. Sakhalin. 

“For the foregoing reasons, the Government of India 
have decided, with regret, that they cannot be parties to 
this tJeaty. la is their sincere hope that lasting peace will 
prevail in the Far East and, lo that end, they will continue 
to c-o-operatc with the U. S. and o'lher Governments in 
such manner as may be oi)Ln to them, consistently with 
the juinciples on which their foreign policy is based. As 
a first step, it is 'their intention, as soon as this may be 
practicable, to pul an end lo the slate of war between 
lliem and Japan, and to establish full diplomatic relations 
with that country. 

"It has already been announced that the Conference 
convened al San Krancisco to consider tho Draft Peace 
Treaty with Japan will not be open to negolialion, though 
attending Governments will be free to silale their views on 
liic Treaty. The Government of India feel that the state¬ 
ment of their views on 'the Treaty contained in this reply, 
should be adequate to clarify tluir owm position to the 
Conference. It is ihcir intention, if the U. S. Govern- 
imiu have no objection, to communicate this reply lo their 
own ]^^^lianlent, whicli is now in setsion, on August 27. 
Once the dociinieni has been published, it will be avail¬ 
able for the information of the Conference, and the 
Government of India will be glad if the Goveinment of 
the United Slates, which will act host to the Confer¬ 
ence, will have this reply circulated to its members. As, 
for the reasons already slated, the Government of India 
will be unable lo sign the Treaty, iliey ahink that it is not 
necessary for them to send representation to it.’' 

American Note on India s Decision 

The United States Slate Department announced that 
India had served formal notice that it would abstain from 
the Japanese Peace Treaty .Conference at San Franciscc 
next month. 

India was taking this action principally because il 
objected to provisions which permitted American Defence 
Forces lo remain in Japan, the announcement said. 

An American, reply made public at the same tiin« 
as the communication from India said : 

“It would be quite impracticable and totally unwel¬ 
come for ihe United States to help tD defend Japan if that 
were not wanted by the Japanese people.” 

In a 1,500-word note, the State Department expressed 
regret at India’s decision not to sign the treaty at i 
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conference in San Francisco opening on September 4. 

In its reply the United States deplored India’s deci¬ 
sion to make a separate peace, and said : 

'There can never be united action for peace unless 
the nations are willing to accept what, to each, may seem 
imperfections. 

’‘The Government of the United Stales believes that 
the peace will be more stable if it is founded on united 
action, just as victory involved united actions and the 
occupation involved united action.” 

The American answer expresbed surprise at India’s 
claim that the {uoposed treaty would not restore the 
Japanese to a ‘'position of honour, equality and content¬ 
ment among the community of free nations.” 

It quoted the Japanese Prime Minister, Shigeru 
Yoshida, avS saying in a letter dated July 13 : “The treaty 
as it stands, Tcflccts abundantly American fairness, magna¬ 
nimity and idealism.” 

The United States Note began by saying the Americai^ 
Government replied “in the same spirit of frankness and 
friendship” which animated the Indian Note of August. 23. 

Wehoniing India's expressed intention to end its stale 
of war with Japan and establish diplomatic relations, it 
said : 

“The overriding dc'-ire of the Government of the 
United Slat<‘s is peace in Ana. The (rovernment of the 
Ihiiled States hclicvcfi that the peace will !)e more stable 
if it is founded on united action just as victory involved 
united action and the. occupation involved united action. 

“However, the people of the United States will not 
f(vl their (fforts and ‘^acritices for victory in the Pacifi<^ 
have been in vain if they have made it possible for the 
(Government of India to make pcaee with a Japan, which 
is no Kmger a military and aggressive threat, 

“The (Tovernmenl of tlie United Slates regrets that 
the ( Govtrnincnl of India feels that the pending treaty of 
peaee has such imperfections that the (Government of 
India prefers to make a separate peace. There can never 
be united action for peace unless the nations are willing 
t(» accept what, to each, may seeni imperfections. 

“In its specifications of imperfections the Governmeni 
of India suggests that the treaty of peace will not provide 
Ja])an with a itosition of honour, equality and contentment 
among the community of free nations. 

“Tliis suggestion greatly surprises the^ Government of 
the United Stales. From the beginning the announced 
goal of the United States has been to restore Japan to 
just such a position. . 

“It is the belief of the GGovernmenil of the United 
Slates, shared by the Government and people of Japan^ 
and of many other Slates that the pending treaty, to an 
unprecedented degree, achieves the goal. 

"For example, the Prime Minister of Japan in a letter 
of July 13 to Mr. John Foeiter Dulles written on the occa¬ 
sion of calling the San Francisco Conference said: “1 am 
grateful that we have been consulted and given a full 
opportunity to submit our views and desires and moreover 
that these have been in a large measure incorporated in 
the draft treaty. The Treaty as it stands reflects abun¬ 
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dantly American fairness, magnanimity and idealism. 

“The Government of the United States doubts that the 
Government of India had fully understood and taken into 
account the views of the Government and people of Japan.” 

The American reply said : 'The treaty makes provi¬ 
sion for multilateral signature now and obligates Japan to 
conclude similar treaties with all coun^lries not now signa¬ 
tory who are parties to the United Nations declaration of 
January 1, 1942. 

‘The Governments of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States, sponsors of the present text, and the many 
other Allied powers which have co-operated to produce 
that text, have gone to great pains to assure that the 
trea/iy will be such as to enable all of the Allies to subs¬ 
cribe to it.*’ 

“The Government of India suggests that the treaty 
should restore in full Japan’s sovereignty over territory 
of which the inhabitants have an historical affinity vrith 
her (Japan's) own peoples and which she has not acquired 
by aggression from any other country,” the reply continued. 

“This principle would involve a major departure from 
(he P'otsdam surrender terms, w'hich specified categorically 
that the Japanese sovereignty should be limited to the four 
Jiorne inlands and to such minor i^^lands as the parties to 
the surrender proclamation might determine. 

“The Government of India has never questioned these 
terms during the five and one half years during which 
India had served as a member of the Far Eastern Com- 
rni*ision, which was established to ensure the fulfilment of 
those terms. 

“The principle now i)ul forward by the Government 
of India would require the retention by Japan of full 
sovereignty over the Kurile Islands and over the Ryuku 
Islands. 

“Yet, the Covernincnl of India criticises the treaty 
provisions with reference to the Kurile Islands because it 
does not explicitly tiansfer full sovereignty to the Soviet 
(Inion, and criticises the provision with reference to the 
Ryukyus because, although it leaves sovereignty in Japan, 
it permits of a United Nations Trusteeship with the 
United Slates as administering aulhority. 

“The (X)vernnicnt of the United States finds it difficult 
to understand how the (Government of India can be confi¬ 
dent rha't future arrangements regarding the Ryukyu and 
Roniii Islands, the terms of which are not yet formulated, 
w'ill hereafter be a source of dissatisfaction to large sec¬ 
tions of the Japanese people. 

“Nor does 'the (Government of the United States under¬ 
stand why the Government of India applie.4 such different 
tests as between the Kuriles and the Ryukyus.” 

Continuing, the American reply said : “Tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India objects because The treaty gives Japan the 
right to prevent its becoming an indefensive nation be¬ 
tween the dale of the coming into force of the Treaty of 
peace and the coming into force of some voluntary collec¬ 
tive security arrangements. 

‘The Government of India suggests that the only way 
to prove that such a security arrangement is in fact 
volontary, ia to subject Japan to the grave risk incident 
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lo a period of total defen&eleesncas in close proximity to 
proved aggressors. 

*There is no reason lo believe that this is desired by 
the people of Japan or that it vould promote the welfare 
of Japan for the treaty of peace lo impose that grave hazard 
upon Japan. 

‘‘The Government of the United Slates has gone lo 
great lengths to ascertain 'that and security agreement 
which Ja[»an seeks shall, in fact, be responsive lo the will 
of the Japanese people. It would be quite impracticable 
and totally unwelcome for the United Stales to help defend 
Japan if that were not wanted by the Japanese people. 

‘*Tho statements of the Japanese Government and of 
the political leaders of Diet, and manifold expres'^ions of 
public opinion, all demonstiale that the Jai)anesc do not 
want Japan to becojne a deteiieelebs nation upon the cmniing 
into force of the treaty of peace. 

“No less than 32 of the Allied powers all membera 
of the United Nations have freely made or are making 
collective security ajrangements lo which the United 
Slates is a parly. 

“It would indeed be surprising if ihe sentimeni which 
has animateil so many free peoples did not manifesl ilsclf 
also in Japan. 

“Jlip Govcrnmeni of India stales that the future of 
Formosa should not he lefi “iindei lei mined It suggcstal 
that the' treajty should provide for the return of Formosa 
to China hut that the lime and manner of '^ueli relura 
might be the object of separate negotiations. 

“Jl would seem lo the United Slater that a future 
distposition is ‘‘undermined*’ if it depends upon future 
negotiations as to time and mannci. 

“The Go\frnment of India must he lulK aware that 
there cannot at 'the piesml lime be any final agnement 
among the Allied p4>wers with respect to the future of 
f’ormosa. 

“To insist that a Japanese Peace Treat) be deferred 
umil there is such agreement, is in fact, lo postpone indefi¬ 
nitely the restoration of Japan lu ‘honour, equality and 
contentment among the community of free nations’ whicl^ 
the Government of India agrees is an urgent requirement. 

“Furthermore, the Government of the United Stales 
observes that the Government pf India appaiently does not 
intend itself to defer ending its stale of war with .lapan 
until the future of Formosa has been definitely dfalt with.'’ 

The reply continued: “We the Government of the 
United States do not claim that the prospective treaty 
of peace is in every respect perfect. It involves adjust¬ 
ments such as are the inevitable accompaniment of any 
concerted human effort. 

“The essential thing is that the treaty is a peace treaty 
and is drawn in terms which do not contain wiahin them¬ 
selves the seeds of another war. 

^Delay would cost a price which makes petty all the 
sacrifices incident lo present a^^'lion. Jt would perpetuate 
the ourrender tcnnA which subject the Japanese Govern- 
menr to the military rule of the Allied powers. 

, 1 f‘l{ 4ihat subjeclipn is continued after the occupation! 


has served its legitimate and valid purposes, the result is 
indistinguishable from colonialism and imperialism iiit 
vicious form. 

“The United Stales does not want to be a paitty to 
(colonialism or imperialism. That is why it strives so ear¬ 
nestly lo achieve the btvi possible peace as promptly as 
possible. 

“That is why it contributes so liberally to the rehabili¬ 
tation of our former enemies as well as of our friends. 

“The Government of 'the United Slates regret that 
the Government of India is not disposed to join ihislunited 
offer for peace. 

“However, the Government of the United States wel- 
eomes the ass*urances of the Ck)veininent of India that, ini 
so far as consislenl wiih the principles on which its foreign^ 
j»olicies are based, it will eonlinue to (O-operalc with the 
United Slates Government and Other Governments to the 
end iJiat lasting peace will prevail in the Far East. 

“Ihe. Government ol the United Slates hopes that these 
principl(*s to which the Governmcjii of India alludes, will 
permit of co-op(?ration whicli is praelieal and fruitful of 
licace," the Arneiiean note concluded. 

The Indian Note, sent by the Indian Charge. d'Affaires 
in Wasliiiigion, >>ri AT. K. Kripalani, to Mr. John Foster 
DiiJlo.s, Frt'sidenl Fruman’s spicial advi^^ci on the Japa¬ 
nese Peace Treaity, said that India’s present leply wasi 
conceived in a spirit of frankness and sincere friendship 
foj the Government and people of the United Slates. 

The Government of India throughout the negotiations 
had laid emphasis on two fundamental objectives : 

1, The terms of the treaty should concede lo .|[apan 
“a position of honour, equably and contentment among 
ihe eominunily of free nations" and 

2. “Tiny should he so framed as lo enable all coun¬ 
tries specially inierc'^K'd in the maintenance of a stable 
t)eace in the Tar hVl to ‘•ubscribe 'to the treaty sooner 
or ialer.*^ 

“The Government ol India have, alter the most care¬ 
ful thought, come to the conclusion that the treaty doe^ 
not irl maiciial respects satisfy cither of these two criteria,** 
the Indian Note stated. After clarifying its stand, aa 
given in ilie note quoted by Pandit Nehru in Parliament, 
the Indian Note concluded : 

“'riie Government of India would he glad to know if 
the United .Stales Government have any objection lo their 
informing our Parliament of this reply on Monday August 
27, 1951.” the Indian Note concluded, 

India’s Reply to America's Note 

The following arc the main points of India’s reply to 
•the last communication from the U.S. Government on the 
Japanese peace treaty; 

“The Government of India welcome the assurance 
that the overriding desire of the Governmitat of the UJ5,A- 
is peace in Asia. The Government and people of India 
have striven to this end to the best of their ability, because 
they consider peace of paramount importance to the World 
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and, more especially, to the countries of Asia, which have 
suffered for many generations under alien domination. 

“The Government of India also welcome the assur¬ 
ance of the U.S. Government that they do not want to 
be a party to colonialism or imperialism. Opposition to 
colonialism and imperialism has been the basis of India*^ 
struggle. Having experienced the burden and the injury 
that flow from both, the people of India are convinced that 
continuance of them in any form and in any part of the 
world cannot lead lo peace or progress or to the happi¬ 
ness of the people concerned, 

“Turning to certain specific points relating to the 
treaty which arise out of the reply of the U.S. Govern- 
men'l, the Government of India wish to make the follow* 
ing observations : 

(1) “The U.S. Government have expressed the be¬ 
lief that their view of the proposed treaty is shared by 
the Government and the people of Japan. The Govern¬ 
ment of India regret that their appreciation of the situa¬ 
tion does not tally with that of the U.S. Government. 

(2) “In suggesting the return of the Ryukyu and the 
Bonin groups of islands lo Japanese sovendgniy, the 
Governinenl of India are not challenging the Potsdam 
terms of suiTender. As the U.S. Government have them¬ 
selves pointed out, those terms left room for the addition, 
by agreement, of some minor islands to the islands of 
Honshu, flokkaidu, Kyushu and Shikoku, over which 
Japan was to he allowed lo exercise sovereignty. 

“Nor have the Governmcni of India any intention 
wliatsocver of applying dissimilar principles to different 
parts of leiriloiies which have a historical afiinily with 
Japan and which Japan did not wrchl from any of ilsi 
neighbours. If they excluded the Kurile islands from 
the scope of their suggestion, it was because the Yalta 
agreement provided, willioiit any reservation, that the 
Kurile islands shall be handed over lo the Soviet Union. 
The Government of India cannot be lield responsible for 
any inconsistency, wliich is the result of the Yalta 
agreement, 

(3) “In discussing the Government of India's views 
regarding defensive arrangements lo be made by Japan, 
the Government of the United States describe them as 
tantamount to leaving Japan defenceless against proved 
aggressors. The Government of India fail to find any 
warrant for such a conclusion from anything that they 
have said. The draft treaty recognizes that Japan as a 
sovereign nation possesses the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defence and that Japan may voluntarily 
enter into collective security arrangdmenls. Adequate 
provision is thus made for Japan independently to make 
whatever arrangements she considers necessary for her 
self-defence as soon as she has signed the peace treaty, 
and it is not clear to the Government of India why there 
should be any 'period of total defencelessness’ for Japan. 

(4) **In regard to Formosa, the Government of India 
have suggested that, in keeping with international obliga¬ 
tions, it should be stated clearly in the treaty that it 
would be returned to China. That would determine the 


future of Formosa leaving the time and manner of siiio|h 
return to be settled at a future date. The Coverimie^t 
of India have been and are uf opinion that a declaration 
that Formosa shall be returned to China will help in 
creating conditions for a settlement in the Far East. Bqt 
the Government of India have at no lime insisted or even 
suggested that a Japanese peace treaty should be deferred 
until there is final agreement with respect to the future 
of Formosa. 

(5) “The Government of India have been anxious! 
that a peace treaty with Japan should be signed and the 
military oceuiialion of Japan terminated at the earliest 
possible moraeiil. 

“The Government of India do not wish to come ia 
the way of any nation which is satisfied with the terms 
of the present tr<*aty and is prepared lo sign it. They 
only claim for themselves iheir inherent and unqucstion> 
able right not lo sign a treaty with the terms of which 
they are not fully salisfied. 

(6) “The Government of India have no intention of 

proposing to Japan a treaty of peace wliich would in any 
way be controyersial or which would run counter to the 
provisions of the draft treaty of peace. Their action is 
not being represented at the Francisco conference 

and in making a separate treaty of peace with Japan, 
should not, therefore, adversely affect cither the friendly 
relations that exist between the Government of India and 
the Government of the United Stales or the co-operation 
of ihe two Governments in everything ‘which is practical 
and fruitful for peace.’ 

(7) “The Government of India hope that the obser¬ 
vations made in the foregoing paragraphs reveal a unity 
of outlook between thein and the Government of the 
United Stales in many vital irjutlcrs that affect the future 
of the people of Ania ami of liumanity in general. 

“The differences that exist b<Mween them are differ¬ 
ences of mctluKl and approach. Such divergencies or 
opinion are bound lo occur even amongst the friendliest 
nations and should not be allowcil to cause resentment that 
might comp in the way of mutual understanding and com¬ 
munity of effect-’' 

Korea 

Negoliaiions have broken down in Korea. There was, 
a fusillade of accusation^ against the IJ.N. forces, con¬ 
cerning the breach of anuisiice terms in regard to the 
neutral wme at Kaesong. The Commander of the U.N. 
force.s, Gem^ral Ridgway had the whole incident thoroughly 
investigated and as a result of which the following reply 
was sent to the Commander of the Communist forcea ; 

“Your message of August 24 pertaining to alleged 
incidents by elements of the U.N. Command is so utterly 
false and so preposterous and so obviously manufactured 
for your own questionable purposes, h doe.s not in its own 
right merit a reply. 

“Nor do other incidents you have cited as intentiowsl 
violations by the U.N. Command of tbe neutral aona 
Kaesong. 

“When not fabricated by you for your owit^pioiia- • 
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ganda needs, these incidents have proven to he actions of 
irregular groups without the slightest connexion, overtly 
or covertly, with any forces or agencies under my control. 

‘•?n j'pite of ihis I have consistently required my 
senior delegate, and commanders of forces under iny Com- 
mandy to grant you ihe courtesy of a full inspection and 
report on every alleged incident, leganllcss of its manifest 
falsity. 

“Evidence in ihih most recent alleged violation was 
even more palpably compounded for your insidious propa¬ 
ganda purposes than your earlier efforts. 

'‘In lin(i, however, with our constant adherence to the 
ethics of decency, I have in tlii-- case, as in all others, 
fully investigated your charges. 

“My senior Army, Navy and Air Force (Commanders 
have individually certified to me in writing that none of 
their elements have violated, or could possibly have 
violated, the Kaesong neutral zone in this or any other 
instance of alleged violations reported by you. 

“1 have caused the result of the investigation into this 
most recent allegation 'to be widely published so that the 
entire world will be fully cognizant of your quite evident 
intent to use a manufactured incident in order to evade 
your revSponsibility for having suspended the negotiations. 

“Allegations made in your several recent communica¬ 
tions concerning alleged firing at Pan Mon Jon; the 
alleged ambush of August 19 by U.N. forces; and alleged 
bombing and strafing of Wednesday night (August 22), 
are rejected without qualification as malicious falsehoods 
totally without foumlalion in fact. 

“When you are prepared to terminate the suspensioi> 
of armistice negotiations which you declared on August 
23, I will direct my representatives to meet with youiJ* 
with a view to seeking a reasonable armistice agreement.” 

The reply speaks for itself. But the affair is so as¬ 
tounding that one wonders as to what ils significance really 
is. It is evident that i^ is not to the interest ol some 
parly--whether directly involved in the struggle as yet or 
not—that the war should end. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The question of linguistic provinces has again come 
to the forefront. A General Secretary of the Congress 
has declared on two occasions in two different places that 
the Congress is committed Ito the principle of the forma¬ 
tion of linguistic provinces. During the Bangalore Session 
of the A.I.C.C., the Working Committee re-iterated ihisi 
principle when it was agreed that claims for the formation, 
of Andhra and Karnalak provinces would be favourably 
taken up. 

Prime Minister Nehru has introduced a new factor 
of expediency and general agreement in the question of 
linguistic provinces. On August 22, Prime Minister 
Nehru told Parliament that when there was a broad 
agreement between the parties concerned in the matter of 
creation of linguistic provinces, the Government on their 
part would gladly take every step possible and needed for 
the fulfilment of that demand. 


The occasion for this statement of Government s policy 
was provided by an( adjournment motion tabled by Rrof. 
Rouga. The motion was disallowed. 

The adjournment motion wanted the House to dis-* 
cii^s fthe fast unto death taken by over 15 well-known 
Andhra members of the Congress, including Swamy Sila 
Ram, Sri Bulusu Sarnbarmoorthy, Sri and Srimati Basa- 
vayya and others' in connection with the failure of the 
Government to take effective and urgent steps toiaards the 
formation of the Andhra province. # 

The Prime* Minister explaining the Government*^ 
policy stated that although this was a maitter of the utmost 
concern to the House, the matter could hardly be the 
subject of an adjournnicril motion. “We are certainly 
anxious that well-known public men should^ not indulge 
in hunger-strikes with regard to any such matter,’* 

He confessed the matter of the crealtion of the linguis¬ 
tic provinces was a matter of great interest to the Govern¬ 
ment, Im^ so far as the Governnuml was concerned, Sri 
Nehru added, they had always held the view and ex¬ 
pressed it on numerous occasions that be foie any proposal 
for a linguistic province was considered, all the partie^i 
concerned should come to some bioad agreement on the 
question. He adniRted, however, that some measure of 
agreement was there over this matter in the case of 
Andhra. Bui the question was nr)l one oi agreement on 
the boundaries alone. There should be agreemerrt on ihtr 
finances, services and many other things. And the 
(JovcTnment having gone through the question very care¬ 
fully had concluded that this would create ru/iny 
difficulties. 

After all, Sri Nehru added, at no lime did the 
Government like the word “partition’’ in another conlexi:. 
But inner partition was bound to create difficulties, which 
would be faced of course, biit one had to deal with the 
question carefully. 

If, therefore, there was tliis broad agreement forth¬ 
coming from the parlies concerned, the Prime Minister 
assured the House, “So far as the Government are con¬ 
cerned, I mo^t declare this policy that the Government 
would take all steps needed for the fulfilment of that 
demand.” 

[It might be possible for the Government, he said, that 
the preliminary iftep of .setting up a Commission for the 
purpose might be taken even now. But in the absence 
of any broad agreement between the parties concerned, 
there was the danger of the Commission reporting buck 
that there was no agreement between the parlies. There¬ 
fore, instead of furthering the cause, the report of tha 
Commission might delay matters. 

far as we are concernedy Sri Nehru went on, 

are prepared to go ahead with the question of linguis* 
tic provinces on the basis of a large measure of agreementy 
But he was sure that the hunger-strike, particularly by 
eminent public men, was hardly ith^"' way to achieve the 
object. 

But next day, a different note was struck by Shri 
Rajagopalachari when, during a Bengal-Bihar boundary 



coQiroversy in Parliament^ he said that the boundary ques¬ 
tion was ah administrative problem and that it should not 
be lifted to the level of a sentimental or language or 
nationality problem. 

Now the question is whether the demand for linguis¬ 
tic provinces is looked upon as a manlier of principlCi or 
as an admini8lrati\e problem. The Prime Minister, the 
Home Minister and the Supreme Executive of the Party 
they reprcsfnt seem to differ on 'this issue rather widely. 
If it is a question of principle, expediency is a secondary 
matter and the principle cannot be accepted for particular 
areas in the country and denied 'lo the rest. If principle 
bus to be adhered lo, dissident voices must hti overcome 
by the Parly which should tlirow its entire weight on the 
side of ^ihe principle. If the unwillingness of Bihar To 
parr with the Bengali-speaking areas is considered to be 
against the agreed principle, it is for 'the Party to over¬ 
come il. Bengal cannot be blamed for raising the issue. 
From the administrative side as well, Bengal's claim on 
these lost districts is irresistible. We.si Bengal is a 
maimed pro\ince which has suffered most due to parti¬ 
tion and il i.s only fair lo help her rebuild the house by 
altering her boundary so as to include these Bengali- 
speaking tracts, llie ca.se is of urgency because of the 
distinctly undemocratic --indeed inhuman—attitude of the 
Bihar administration towards the Bengali speaking peoples* 
who are in a large majority in the areas concerned. We 
have before now spoken of the cowardly attitude of the 
Congress with regard to this question. Shri Rajgopala- 
chari was never troubled with principles and so his state- 
ment.s are of no consequence in this matter. 

Corruption in Office and in Industry 

The Govoinniciit of India appoiated two Enquiry 
Committees to get tviick of the eorruption in oflicial- 
doin and amongst Indui’s ilndiistnalists. Reimrts have 
boon publisluKl, exposing a ^(ato of affairs that is 
.staggering. 'Phe Shroff Committee u.scs the word 
‘^outrageous” in eharactprizing the “over-.stoeking and 
detorioriilion of Railway Stores” m India. A summary 
of (his part of the report says: 

“While the country was beiiig .star\Td of essential 
materials, such as iron and steel and oor-por wire, tlie 
Committee discovered in the excessive stocks of 
stores of the Railways, items such as steel bars, 

rounds, galvanized .sheets and copper a;nd enamelled 
Wire. It discovered that the present, stock of fire 

bricks on the Assam Rjiifway would meet its require¬ 
ments for 272 years, that of carriage body finishing 
enamel for 105 years and of asbestos for 65 years. TTic 
stock of cutler, for wood-working machinery, on the 
B. B. and C. 1. Railway w'ould last for 192 years, of 

bolts for 126 years, a^nd of snap head rivets for 56 

years, The slock of the tin plates on the E. P. Railway 
w^ould last for 222^yeara, of steel transverse keys on 
the M. and S. M. Railway for 130 years; of brown 
p«per on the South Indian Railway for 304 years, of 


rope and steef spring wire for 
keys for 105 years.'* 

About corruption and its cause, the OonxnaitteeV 
verdict is as follows: 

“We have had no opportunity of investifatillg 
any cases of corruption or embeszlement in the stems 
organization. We feel, however, there is considerablS 
scope for leakage because of the very unkatisfactoty 
state of store-keciping at several depots, lack of 
inspection at receiving ends, very extensive direct 
purchases made by the Controllers of Stores ujndef 
emergency powers of the General Managers, and the 
enormous and almost incredible quantities of stocks 
of certain items of stores, unavoidably resulting ija 
scM’ion.s deterioration and obsolescence with artificially 
created noces.sity of forced disposal." 

The Ganga Nath Enquiry Committee has also 
submitted its report on Sugar racket of 1949. Its 
findings are; 

“The Sugar S>')ndicate moved, out stocks far in 
cxc<‘s.*f of agreed quantities. These siock.s were cornered 
by hoarders who raist^d prices. The surprising thing is 
that the IT. P. Government endorsed, and the Central 
Government accepted, the Sugar Syndicate's request 
for extra wagejns without bothering to inquire why 
extra wagons were wanted. These wagons were used 
lo move sugar in excess of agreed quantity. 

“Wagons were allotted in the belief that they had 
, a uniform capacity of 10 tons when actxially veiy 
many of them could, and did, carry 20 tops I Huge 
quantilies were move<l to the border towns of 
Punjab from where sugar w^as smuggled to Pakistan. 
Nobody slopped the scandal at (fny stage! TTie 
Government allowed the Syndicate to export 30,000 
ions of .sugar to Pakistan at a time when the stock 
position was already weak! 

“Earlier the Syndicate tried to sell sugar m 
Pakistan at ‘cut’ prices and, imposed a levy of four 
annas per mnund on all homo consumption! More 
than 75 per cent of the mills charged a premium—at 
times as high as Rs 10-12-4 per maund—on their 
sugar stock releases!" 

These things wore the talk of the people in the 
autumn of 1949. Since then they have had no occasion 
to thank either the Government or their Birlas, 
Dalmia.s, Singhanias and their legal advisers for 
making sugar less costly to them. The thing that 
irritates and rankles is that during the war, sugar was 
cheaper and that under Wavell, and now with a 
Ra,iendra Prasad, we are worse off in this .and other 
kindred matters. This state of affairs will continue 
until the Parliament contains a majority of persons 
who feel for the agony of the suffering masses in 
reality. The present coterie of sycophants, drawn from 
the party-caucus, are responsible for all this corrup¬ 
tion. They have fooled the people long enough 
their lip-sympathy. It is about time they 
purged. ^ . ' iSli 
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BhAkra-Nangal Project and 
Damodar Valley 

The courtesy of East Punjabis Publicity Depart¬ 
ment enables ys to publish the following: 

“As a result of the construction of Bliakra a(nd 
Nangal Projects, t can see that vision of u Punjab 
not far distant from now, a new Punjab with a net¬ 
work of cajaals, with electric railway trains, tramw'ays, 
with towns humming with industrial activity and with 
villages full of flourishing fields. The construction of 
this project will provide gi’cat oprorlunities to the 
peoiple of Pi^ijab for the oxercir^ of their initiative 
and skill in the planning, construction and industrial 
fields. New ideas will spring up to make the border 
yiate one of the richest in India,” observed Dr. Gopi- 
chand Bhargava, Chief Minisler, Punjab, on the occa¬ 
sion of the commencement of Bhakra Dam Works on 
the 2»th April, 1951. 

“The fruits of this project would become manifest 
even earlier/^ he 'added. ‘*'fhe Nangal Ilydel I.'anal and 
Power house would be completed by 1953 wdiich would 
enable them to supply electricity to Delhi and also 
provide a certain amount of non-pereunial irrigation 
in certain parts which arc at pTcsqit without any 
irrigation facilities. 

“He regarded Bhakra and Nangal Piojects as the 
symbol of the New Punjab, a Punjai^ which has risen 
during the last 3J years on the ruins of the old. 

• “Wc had numerous problems to face after parti- 
tiojn. Not only had we to rebuild tlie .shattered economy 
of this mutilated and truncated State but had to 
rehabilitate miUions of our unfortunate brethren, who 
had been driven away from their ancestral homos by 
communal fanaticism. Starting from scratcli we have 
reached a stage i;a the development of this Stale when 
there is no looking back. It is heartening to find this 
project has kept pace with the growth of our State. 
We look forward now to an era of peace and pros- 
(perity, of growth and development, in which Bhakra 
and Nangal would play a most significant role.’^ 

We wish god-speed to our brethren of East Punjab 
in this scheme. On our side the Damodar Valley is 
hanging fire due to prolonged obstructions from 
New Delhi on one side and hesitation on the other. 
One particular little Tin-God is blatantly following 
this “denial policy^* in safety because of the ignorance 
of the Chief Executive of India, who has lost sight of 
hia duties to the people of West Bengal. 

Rajasthanis Water Resources 

Rajasthan’s people, and the Indian Union also, 
have been building high hopes on the Multi-Purpose 
Irrigation Schemes that both the Governments have 
■been sponsoring. The story told below is really 
heartening. And it is good to hear that it is not all 
failure and futility, though a section of our politicians 
Jtfive been doing their best of worst to kill the 


people’s confidence in their own ability to solve their 
own problems. 

“A Multi-Purpose Development Project coating 
nearly rupees 14 crorcs and capable of generating 
7,76,000 K.W. of electrical energy ajnd yielding over 
one lakh tons of food-grains every year is under 
construction in llaj(asthan. 

“The scheme known as the Chambal Valley Pro¬ 
ject consists of three power dams ajnd a barrage with 
canals on either side of the river ChaEdbal which 
takes its origin in the northern slopes of the^Vindhyan 
range and flows through Madhya Bharat amd Raja- 
.sthan for a length of about six hundred miles before 
joiniug the Jamuna in U.P. The total catchment area 
of the river is about 55,000 .square miles out of which 
the main river and its tributaric.s drain about 11,000 
s(juare miles. 

‘The uppermost darn, known as the Gandhi Sagar 
Darn will be in Madhya Bharat State, the next two 
dams—the Rawatbhata (Bhopal Power Project) Dam 
and the Kotah Dam and the Kotah Barrage, the lower 
most, being in Rajasthan State. * 

“The Rawatbhata Dam wull be built about 20 
miles downstream of the Gandhi Sagar Dam and at 
a distance of about 32 miles from Kotah City in 
Rajasthan. 

“A colony near the dam site has boon laid out 
and the construetion of road from Kotah City to the 
site are in y^rogress. 

“The Kotah barrage will be built about 15 miles 
downstream of the Kotah dam and about six miles 
i)elow Kotah City, 

“The winter from the turbines at the Kotah Dam 
p.assing into the river will be pickrd up at the barrage 
and utilized for irrigation.” 

Tube-Wells 

We have been depending on foreign experts for 
our river-control activities. We were not aware, 
however, that evein for sinking tube-wells, we have to 
deyjond on U.S.A. for their machinerie.s, pipes, etc. 
The Pood Minister in Lord Linlithgow’s Executive has 
rubbed in this dependence in a statement made in 
New’’ York. He ha.s advised the Indian Government 
to indent largely for materials required to sink 
5,900 tube-wells, as the river-control activities will take 
years to show’’ results. He thinks tliat these would 
prove of more value than the 2-million tons of food- 
grain.s which will carry us through 12 months only. 
What doe.s India’s Food Minister think of this brain¬ 
wave of Jw’ala Prasad Srivasfcava? 

Indians Food 

The enactment by /the U.S.A. Congress of what isf 
popularly known as India’s Food Bill has put an end to 
a sorry business, the memory of which will ranklo in* 
Indian hearts for a long time to c%me. There has bepxs 
bitterness in this argumttet as a section of the Congrefi' 
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liad attempted to exploit India’s necesafty (or {ood-graina 
(or extracting polAical advantages. Their attempla have 
been foiled, we hope; and it should teach rulers of Slates 
that ^there are limits to political meanness. 

Today however, we desire to forget this episode, and 
try to realize what ‘the cost of this food “bill” will remain 
for our descendants. The following indicates it in certain 
details : 

The loan of 190 million dollars will carry interest at 
two and a half per cent per annum. The period for the 
first instalment of the interet^t begins on December 31, 
1952. The loan is repayable in 35 years and the first 
instalmcitt of the payment pan of the principal is due in^ 
June 1957, whereafter semiannual instalments, including 
the principal and the interest, became payable in accord¬ 
ance with a fixed scale and schedule. 

An amount of seven million dollars per annum be¬ 
come payable from 1957 to 1966, ten million dollars per 
annum become payable from 1967 to 1976 and twelve 
million dollars from 1977 lo 1986. 

Thus, posterity will pay for meeting the famine condi¬ 
tions now prevalent in Bihar and Madras and other parts 
of India and maintaining the twelve-ounce ration a head 
in the rationed areas for the next 35 years. While the 
scale and schedule of repayment of the principal and ihe 
interest have already been fixed, negotiations will start 
shor^tly for agreement on the details of raw materials and 
other goods, which may form part payment on behalf of 
India, as from December next year. 

While* two million tons of additional food-grains are 
coming from the IJnhed Stales of America more than! 
about four million Ions are coming from other countries 
—a considerable part thereof is again coming fiom Ame¬ 
rica, Canada. Argentine, Australia—and from Russia and 
China commitments have gone down after a signing of trade 
agreements with the two countries. For the information, 
of those who have been shouting down ‘'capitalist” America 
and boosting the “Peoples’ States” of China and Russia 

give the following facts : 

Russia offered half-a-raillion tons of wheat, but when 
it came to negoltiatioiis India was evidently unable to 
supply goods in return for wheat for more than 100,000 
tons. Russia wanted shellac, lea and jute from India. 
China offered one million tons of food-grains but the 
actual agreement related only lo about four lakhs of tons. 
Of this rice is only about 26,500 tons and the balance 
consists mainly of milo or grain sorghums, a variety of 
jowar, red in, colour but which is the nearest substitute 
for food in the rice-eating areas. India will supply 14,000 
tons of jute bags in return. These cost more than 
Rs. 5,00,00,000 as against the total value of Chinese food- 
grains of Rs, 1300,00,000 the balance being payable in! 
cash. In the matter of wheat, there has been considerable 
annoyance in public 3vcr what was taken to be jowar 
adulterated with wheat. We find that was Russian wheat 
(of 2tod quality). 


Central Food Technological Research 
Institutef Mysore 

The report of the progress up to let March, 19St, 
of this Institute gives an idea of its value: 

General-, The ‘Cheluvamba Mamsion^ in which the 
Institute is located was formally received by the 
HonTble Prime Minister on 20ih December, 1948. TTtO 
Institute office in Mysore commenced work in the 
beginning of February, 1949. and the first laboratOriea 
were fitted up and work started towards the end of 
July of the same year. By about the beginning of 
October, 1950, most of the laboratories had been fitted 
up and the Institute was formally opened by the 
Iloin’bJe Sri C. Rajagopalachari on 21sfc October 19S0. 

An important development was the decision of 
the Government of India, through the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to merge the Indian Institute of Fruit' 
Teclmology with this Institute. The transfer was with 
effect from 1st March 1950 and the staff joined at 
Mysore betwTcn April and June, 1950. 

VtiUs^ation oj Tubers and Production of Synthetic 
Grains : The immediate programme is mainly directed 
towards studies which have a bearing on the urgent 
food ^problems of the country. One of the important 
findings relate to the replacement of 25 to 50 per c^nt 
of cereals by tuber flours (particularly tapioca and ‘ 
sweet potato) and other processed tuber products. It 
was found that, in addition to maintaining growth, , 
the tubers actually exercise a supplementary action"' 
because of their higher calcium content. This finding 
is of considerable practical value. The Institute haa 
also succeeded in fortifying and then converting 
tapioca into grains which could bo cooked and COn- ' 
sumed the same way as rice. This work haa already' 
attracted considercable amount of attention aTid the. 
Travancore-Coebin Government arranged for a pilot ‘ 
plant (If'mon^tiTilion of the process at the All-India 
Exhibition organised under the auspices of the Tri¬ 
vandrum Municipal Corporation. 

Mixed Farming in Uttar Pradesh 

Mr. S. Ibno Ah's article reprinted from Indian 
Farming of August, 1950, should inspire farmers: 

“The Department of Agriculture, Uttar Pradeeh, ' 
aims at improving the economic plight of the culti¬ 
vator. It can be achieved o;nly by getting the maxi¬ 
mum turn-out from a minimum investment and also * 
by encouraging such means as may supi3lement their 
income. i * 

“Although mixed farming is an old practice in ** 
our country, due to several reasons there has:beena.'• 
gradual deterioration in this typo of farming atfd .theS^ 
domesticated animals* health and breed• The isfinife* hatt't 
resulted in an all-roi^^ deficrency of good* buHockg^l 
cows, buffaloes ahd cohsequently, ' miBc 
products, manure, and above all in* the 
land—the national werith of the cm^nliy. * 
being primarily an 
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the sole occupation of the rural populaciou is con¬ 
nected with agricultural pursuits. It bus been observed 
that in our country agriculture has become more or 
less a gamble against nature. If there arc timely rains 
and the weather is favourable the eulcivaior is able 
to earn his living without resorting to loans, otherwise, 
he is entangled in untold miseries i;iiilicted upon him 
by the usurious money-lender. It is, therefore, im¬ 
perative that he should adopt ifii:xed farming not only 
as an extra source of income but also as a means for 
ensuring good breeds of domesticated animals. Tliese 
days when prices of bullocks liave gone very high, it 
is beyond the means of an average cultivator to buy 
them. But if cows of good breed are kept, the diffi¬ 
culty can be overcome to a great extent. Apart from 
this, the cultivator and his family get plenty of better 
and nourishing foo<J comprising of milk and milk- 
products. 

‘Today, Western agriculture is based mostly on 
mixed farming practices and is veiy well organized. 
This has enabled America, Canada, Australia, and 
other advanced countries to achieve peak productions 
in agriculture and they are tlius, in a position even 
to supply food-grains to the deficit countries. “ 

“Sir John Russel, a well-known agricultural expeit 
of Great Britain, after makijng extensive tour of our 
country in 1938 had very strongly felt, and rightly too, 
that the farmers of this groat sub-continent did not 
keep good milch animals and hence their childroja got 
veiy poor nourishment and their land remained low 
in fertility. 

“It is true that from a pair of bullocks or cows 
we can, if we wish, get 25 cart-loads of manure which 
is sufficient to piovide humus and a large part of I he 
fertilifing elements to four acres of wheat or paddy. 
For two cows, one acre of land is necessary for grow¬ 
ing green fodder, viz.^ iowar in kharij and berseem in 
rabu The manure thus obtained from the animals, if 
applied to four acres of land under wheat or paddy, 
will give an yield equal to the produce from six to 
seven acres of unmanured land. It is therefore in¬ 
correct to think that by growing fodder in o^c or two 
acres, the acreage under food-grains will go down and 
the output will be lowered. In fact, a cultivator having 
a pair of bullocks, can actually produce more from a 
smaller area if he keeps tw’o cows also, than otherwise 
because in that case he can manure his fields better. 

“In the Uttar Pradesh the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture selected six district.s representing diver;^ soils 
and climatic conditions for undertaking experiments 
bn mixed farming. The districts selected were Meerut, 
Bardlly, Lucknow, Barabanki, Gorakhpur and Deoria. 
In each distriefc a village was selected for this purpose. 
In aaeh village six cultivators who possessed eight to 
taiaJM^rea of land were selected. Out of these six culti- 
two were picked out to practise mixed farming 
were asked to keep two or three well-bred 
b^loes. They iHre advised to maintain 


them on improved lilies. They also grew some fruits 
and vegetables, wherever possible. The remaining four 
cultivators were left to go on without adopting mixed 
farming. An account of their daily expenditure and 
income was regularly maintained. It was proved after 
five years of oxperiiuenlatioii. that mixed fanning was 
much more profitable than ordinary farming. By keep¬ 
ing a few milch animals a;n additional income is 
derived from the milk, and milk-products sand the 
progeny of the cattle. In addition, the maiAire pro¬ 
duced from these cattle increases the fertility of the 
soil thereby intTeasirig the turn-out per acre. In 
practising mixed farming, the rotation of the crops is 
so atljustcsl as to Imve fodder also from the same 
holding without affect mg production of food crops. 
This is possible because, with the help of additional 
manure, intensive farming is po*^siblc without minimiz¬ 
ing the fertility of the soil. 

“It has been further obsoived from those experi¬ 
ments that in the westeni di'<lricts of the Uttar 
Pradesh a ^“ullt^'ator with a holding of eight to ten 
acres could easily iiiaiatain three cows and buffaloes 
and a pair of bullock^, while in the ca.stern districts 
only two cows or buffaloes besides a pair of bullocks 
could be kept. Such holdings were enough to provide 
sufficient fodder for the livestock to yield good pro¬ 
duce and also to increase soil fertility. 

“It is thus clear from the results of the experiments 
that in the case of mixed farmiug the cultivator's 
income per acre i.s Rs. KH) moic than that derived by 
ordinary farming. Moreover, he gels ample supply of 
milk, milk-products, fruits and vi'getablos. Besides, he 
is able to laise his own bullocks and milch rattle and 
grow fodder crops like bcM.^ei iii. lucerne, jnwar, gmr, 
etc.; the animals help to increase the fcrcility of his 
land. Naturally, his oierall income is gratly increased. 
It is also aiccossaiy to point out hen' that if the milch 
animals that are kept are of a poor breed, the sole 
purpose of the scIk me of mixed farming will be 
defeated." 

Side by side of work for the improvement of live¬ 
stock, there is an incipient prejudice against it notice¬ 
able amongst officialdom. 

Mineral Resources of the DVC Area 

The l^amodar Valley Corporation has published 
a very valuable report on the mineral resources of 
this region. The report has 1)cen prepared by Mr. V. 
R. Khedker w^ho has already earned a high reputation 
as a geologist. It will be a mistake to accept it as a 
mere summary of all available data in the possession 
of the Geological Suivcy of India obtained during the 
past 100 years. The author has not only given a fuU 
account of the occurrences and reserves of mineral 
resources of this region, but at the same time, he baa 
indicated the various industrial us4 of these minei^ 
and the pattern of integrated industry that can be 
developed with them. The potentiality of our minatal 



izxluisti’ies against ,our present, foreign trade has been 
asrieased. This will serve as. a guide to the future indus¬ 
trialists. Mr, Khedker has taken special care to warn 
about the danger of wastage in tlie extraction of impor¬ 
tant minerals. For example, he has pointed ^out that 
althougli the Foley Committee (1920) had said thaf 
'’Indian coal is not inexhaustible and scientific mining 
methods are needed for its conservation and economic 
extraction/^ practically no action had been taken by 
v-he authorities. Nut only nothing has been done to 
.>top Wiustage, the direct result of the Coal Grading 
Board's recommends lion in 1925 has been to encourage 
jnothods of further wastage due to partial extraction 
involving sections of a seam. The author says that this 
has provixi tu be responsible for the loss of future 
recovery fiom many other seams or 'parts of the same 
sesm and that this grading of st’claons of seams must 
stop immediately The conditions brought about by 
these processes of mining have, during the last 20 
>eais. caiisi'd a disastrous series of fires, explosions 
and collapses in the Daiiiodar Valley coal fields. He 
lias mdicared I ho noeil for the formation of a 
National (^oal rommission as suggested by tlie Indian 
(''oalfields Committee (1916). Ml Khedker has studied 
our mineral 'piobleins Irom (he standpoint of national 
interest. About the utilisation of bye-producls he 
says “The Indian Union is <lef/'ient in petrol. In 
oilier counlravs most of the Benzole recoveua’d as a 
l>ye-prodnct i.s used for preparing a motor spirit which 
lias ile'*ided advantag(\s because of its knock-siippres- 
von qnahly m high combustion eng nes. As something 
like 3 to 4 million tons of coal is coked in byc- 
laoKluct ovens in India, it may bt* asked wliy so little 
Benzole is made here. The Banu’i'e Coke Ckmipany 
Bui. \v('re pioneers in 1920, and they wore succeeded 
a few years lalor by the FJast India Railway plant, at 
Giridih. The total output of the two plants docs not 
exceed two lakhs of gallons per annum while the 
potential output of existing coke plants is about 3 to 
4 million gallons per annum. Up to now this defii'icncy 
on the part of the industry has been ascribed to the 
Central Excise taxation on petrol and the resulting 
mechanics of price variation.” In the present threaten¬ 
ing petrol crisis, this suggestion should be gi>'en the 
closest attention by the Department of Industrio.s of 
the G.S.I. Mr. Khedker .says that the Central 
Government may consider extending some form of 
suitable protection to th^ manufacture of Benzole 
spirit. 

Discussing India's high bargaining pasilion in 
respect of manganeso ore. Mr. Khedker says, “The 
reserves of manganese ores within India have a 
strategic value. Besides, India is perhaps the most 
important producer of certain high grade metallurgical 
ore. Consequently, the exporting ore should yield 
adequate benefits alid may perhaps be utilised for 
securing essential commodities in which she is deficient, 
petrol, copper, ainCi >tc*” Great Britaift,. UsSvA., 


Germany, France and Japan, prodpee about 70 pea^. cent 
of world’s steel but their manganese output a 
over^l per cent. India is exhausting this very intpar*" 
tant mineral in the crude state 'and at a very low- 
value. In its wide applications, manganese is perhaps 
only second to iron ore. In the section on mica, the 
author has shown that the royalty charged for mica 
is 5 per cent of tlie pita mouth value and the dead 
rent jn the new leases lias been fixed at Ra. 12 per acro 
in the Kodarma Reserved Fort\st. These rates are 
ridiculously low and had been fixed to suit foreign 
interests. The number of important mica companies 
is about 12, and most of them are foreigners. ‘There 
is no reason why the royalty and dead rents should 
not be rcti.'^onabl}" erih;mce<l and the mining lease rules 
suilably chansod. The case with manganese is also tho 
.same. Mr. Khedker has focussed attention on the 
question of mining lease. In the section on silica, Mr* 
Khi'dker has indicated the potentiality of a new line 
ill ghi'S industiy, viz., tho use of glas.s in electrical 
installation.'^ specially in high voltage transmission 
lines. Ill Western countries, gla.ss as insulator has 
come to bo known as the Miracle Maker and is rapidly 
replacing porcelain. Mr. Khedker has revealed tnat 
besides the pyrites deposits near Sahabad, much 
sulphur can be recovered from zinc concentrates and 
from oil purification, galvanising and tinning plants. 
The do Lattro process for the recovery of acid from 
spent pickling liquors descu-ves examination. He be¬ 
lieves that the ro.sourcos of sulphur, which India is in 
desperate need today, in the Daniodar Valley Area are 
encouraging, if a scientifically planned effort is directed 
lowju'ds mobilising them. In the last section, Mr. 
Kh(»dk(T Iki.s given a very valuable study of an inte¬ 
grated mineral industry in the Damodar Valley clearly 
indicating the basic and subsidiary industries that can 
be developeni there. The Report, to say the least, will 
prove extremely helpful to the future industrialistg of 
the country. But meanwhile it wull be profitable for 
the Government of India to consider seriously the 
probh'ms of wastage of valuable minerals, utilisatSoxi 
of bye-products and a reorientation of the mineral 
lease policy on the lines pointed out in this report- 
The que^-tion of naticgialisation of mines in this con¬ 
nection may he seriously considered. The report would 
have been of greater value, had the author been 
permitted to be a little more outspoken. 

Indian Coal 

A recent news announced to the world that Indians 
coal has been able to rc-capture certain of the markets 
in “four continents,” Asia, Australia, Africa and 
Europe. There may be an element of exaggeration kt 
this dlaim, and it would be foolish to depend , on .these >■ 
outade markets. We shotUd bend our efforts to te^. . 
organise the home market and be freer from the ' 

and downs, the whims and caprices of pec^le. who' - 

hot riKiiar of the aoi], Wc would be 
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following facts atid their appreciation are borne out 
by experience: 

“There is a popular misconceptioii that because 
there is believed to be a shortage of metallurgical 
coal, which belief is now being examined by an 
Expert Committee, it necessarily follows that there 
is a shortage of other high grade coals. Tliere is no 
shortage of high grade coal either in production or in 
reserves for ordinary industrial u.se. 

“Non-coking high gnwlf* coal suitable for steam 
raising is produced in the required quantities and the 
output can be stepped up to meet any foreseeable 
increase in demand at a veiy short notice. Rov««ervcs 
of good quality non-coking coal are very great in India, 
and in four Fields aUkv, they arc: 



Millions of tons 

Jharia Field 

1,«25 

Raniganj Field 

1,660 

Karanpiira Field 

3.740 

Bokaro Field 

1,300 

(The figures for Karanpura 

and Bokaro Fields arc 


proved reserves and large areas remain unpro5?pected.) 

“It is conservatively estimated that the supplies 
in those Fields alone would be more than sufficient to 
last for over 350 years/' 

Trickery in Jute Trade 

On more than one occasion we have tried to 
expose the trickery that prevails in the jute trade. 
The letter of Sri Satish Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratisthan, in Ilarijan of July 28 last, will go a long 
way in supporting us. But Now Delhi authority has 
chosen to turn the blind eye to the moral and material 
lapses of this trade, on which Satish Babu can speak 
in morn detail, if authority cares to look into the 
various factors that have been fostering this disease. 
The editor of this weekly appears to suggest that 
Satish Babu approached authority, but there has been 
“no response'’ to his request for investigation. 

“For sometime past the Indian Jute Mills 
Association prices or market prices of jute twine 
have been less than the price of raw jute, e.g., om 
30-5-51. the prices of raw jute and twine were as 
follows: Raw jute Rs. 105 per md.; Twine Rs. 83 
per md. This is adversely affecting what is left of 
cottage spinning of jute . . . The jute cultivator 
now finds it more paying to sell out the little jute 
stock he has for household purpose. . This^ is 
to explain how the lower price of jute twine 
vis^-vis the raw jute affects employment in 
cottages/’ ^ * 

After thi.s, wdio will believe that the Rajendra 

Prasad-Nehni Government are anxious to promote the 
Gandhi Plan? 

Bengal Sou^i-Eastem Border 

' ^ngal’s South-Eastern border, in spite of its 
strategic and economic importance, has been a neglec¬ 
ts zone. The recent strike lasting over months 
Wgetbfr has resulted in at least this much good that 
the Central Gtovemment bae beto 


drawn towards it. Although Inadequate, one may nay 
that let there be ^ beginning. The Minister of Sbite 
for Railways has, on August 25 last, introduced a Bill 
in the Indian Parliament which seeks to replace the 
Ordinance promulgated recently which seeks to make 
provision for the proiier management and administra¬ 
tion of certain narrow-gauge light railway still managed 
by private compainies. The Ordinance was made 
applicable to the Barasat-Basirhat Railway, owning a 
narrow gauge line about 52 miles long in Wes# Bengal. 
The Ordinance was of a general nature and provided for 
the applicatiom thereof to a delinquent privately run 
railway company by a notified order. Such a noti¬ 
fication would enable the Government to appoint ft 
new Board of Directors and any contract of malnage- 
ment between the railway company and any managing 
agent would be automatically termi'nated. Tlie intent 
tion underlying these provisions, it is explained, is 
that the company should be put back in its normal 
position when it would be pos.sible to restore the 
management of the company to its old board of 
directors or to a new board of directors appointed in 
pursuance of a resolution passed by the shareholders 
of the company. Powers to administer the affair of the 
Barasat-Basirhat Railway have been delegated to the 
Government of West Bengal. 

This Railway is of strategic importance and is 
in nn extremely unsatisfactory state; it has stations 
which are not w^orth the name, the running of the 
trains is clurn.sy and above all it continues to be one 
of a narrow gauge. The railway connects Calcyita with 
Basirhat, a very im'portalnt town on the south-eastern 
border. This railway by now ought to have been con^ 
verted to a metre gauge one and run on a full- 
fledged railway service. We hope some of the Parlia¬ 
mentarians, specially the Bengal contingent, should 
take up this malter when discussion of the Bill comes 
up. The appropriate Ministry of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in charge of road const ructio'ri should also make 
an immediate survey of the communication oT this 
area and link up by road place.s that ought to be 
connecte<l with one another and finally with Calcutta. 
The serious attention of the West Bengal Government 
should be drawn to the maintenance of the embank¬ 
ments of this locality which arc of utmost impoTtance 
in the matter of food production. Those embankments 
protect the paddy fields from the onnish of saline 
water. Breaches in the embankments not only destroy 
.standing crops by letting in saline water, but it brings 
in its trail endles.s misery for the local people. Cattle 
mortality becomes heavy due to foot and mouth 
diseases. Drinking water is spoiled. Paddy fields go 
out of cultivation for a few years due to salinity of the 
soil. The morale of the people goes down. This state 
of affairs is highly unsatisfactory and is grossly detri¬ 
mental in frontier strategy. The moi^lc of the people 
iababitlbg the first line of defence is eesoAtM h 
pvotifY miiiitiMnee ^of a bolder ire». 
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“The Dividing Britishei^ 

Under this heading appeared a letter in the 
People of Delhi, dated July 28 last in which the writer 
quoted a ‘'complete paragraph*' from the book entitled 
While Memory S(^rves by Lt.-General Sir Francis 
Tucker who had been G.O.C. in Eastern Command 
during the last 18 months of British rule in India and 
for about 3 months after August, 1947. The point that 
the writer brings out in this quotation was that the 
Britisher had a larger hand in dividing India. 

While there generally is such an impression in 
India we are constrained to say that the Britisher 
could not have done this mischief if the Muslima of 
India had beejii able to accept India as their own as 
they do Arabia or Pakistan. It is this separatist con¬ 
ceit that the Britisher cxploite<i for his own punposcs 
and which the Qiiaid-c-Azam lashed into a fury. All 
the same Sri Ram Kumar Lcithra has done well to 
draw attention to this phase of British policy in its 
Kashmir context: 

“There was much therefore to be said for the 
introduction of a new Muslim power supported by 
the science of Britain. If such a power could be 
produced and if we could orient the Muslim strip 
from North Africa through Islamia Deserts, Persia 
and Afghanistan to the Himalayas, upon such a 
Muslim powTr in Northern India, then it had some 
chance of haltinjr the filtration of Russia through 
the Persian Gulf. These Islamic countries, even 
including Turkey, were not a very great strength 
in themselves. But with a Northern Indian Islamic 
State of several millions it would be reasonable to 
expect that Russia would not care to provoke them 
too far ... . It seemed to some of us very neces¬ 
sary* to place Islam between Russian Communism 
and Hindustan.” 

Indian Interests in Burma 

The news of a new treaty of mutual advantage 
to India and Burma revives speculations about the 
present position of economico-financial interests built 
up by the labour, skill and intelligence of India’s 
national in this neighbour of ours. Tlic occasion should 
be taken advantage of to recall the many factors 
involved that have taken a not friendly form for 
some time, from before the last Great War. 

Sometime ago a Madras weekly devoted to trade 
and allied subjects indicated these: 

“The part played by South Iwlians, particularly 
Nattu Kottai Chettiars, in the development of land 
in Burma is by no means insignificant. They started 
as financiers aind advanced considerable sums of 
tnoney as loans to Burmese , peasants. There was, 
Inaturally enough, a st^eady transference of land into 
their hands as the peasants found themselves unable 
to repay the loans and mortgages were foreclosed. 
While in 1930 the Indian community owned hardly 
half a million acres, in 1938 they had acquired about 
24 million acres out of a total of about 12 million acres 
of cultivable land? The total value of all lands and 
irther immovable properties, owned by Indiana in 


Burma, according to a spokeslndn of the Ekteidmi 
Affairs Ministry of the Government of India, ie abdiit 
Rs. 90 crores. 

“In accordance with the provisions of the Burma 
Land Nationalization Act, owxiers of cultivable land, 
whether Burmese, Indian or European, will get 12 
times the annual land revenue as compensation, the 
average annual revenue per acre being Rs. 3. The Act 
was enacted on the basis of Section 30 of the Consti¬ 
tution of Burma Act staling that “the State is the 
ultimate owner of all lands and it shall have the right 
to regulate, alter, and abolish land tenures or resume 
pos.sL\ssioiu of an3^ land and distribute the same for 
collective or co-operative farming to agriculturists, 
and that there can be no large holding on any basis 
wliatsoevcr, ami that the normal size of such private 
lioldlngs shall, as soon as circumstances permit, bo 
determined by a Commi.ssion. Though the said Com- 
mis.sion has so far not submitted its recommendations 
regarding the normal size of a private holding, an 
agriculturist is allowed to have a holding of not more 
than 10 acres, and cynly in exci»plional cases a joint 
family in which^ not less than 5 persons till the soil is 
given a holding of 50 acres. It is thus seen that the 
Act was meant, not as an ainti-Indiap measure as sup¬ 
posed in some quarters, but as a socialistic law to 
effect badly needed land reforms in a predominantly 
agricultural country. The charge of discrimination 
ca'nnot thus be technically brought forward, though 
in reality its effect w’ill be discriminatory. 

“"Whether the terms of compensation now arrived 
at between the Burmese Government and the Indian 
Delegation are equitable to both the Burme.se Goverti- 
mont and the Indian nationals cannot be decided with 
any degree of finality in view of the wildly contra¬ 
dictory views of the interested parties. 

“The compensation that is likely to be offered, 
according to one estimate, comes to about Rs. 30 
per acre for average land, and on this bfisis the total 
cost of acquisition of foreigji-owned land in Burma will 
bo only about Rs. 10 crores. No one can say what 
exactly will be the total amount that Burma will have 
to pay a.s compensation, but if it is to bo only a paltry 
figure of Rs. 10 crores, it is certainly a meagre amount 
considering the value of the holdings. It should be 
borne in mind that between 1880 and the present day, 
the total acreage under rice in Lower Burma has in¬ 
creased something like 300 per cent, thanks mainly to 
Indian enterprise. 

“One distinct gain, however, of the visit of the 
Indian Delegation is the new spirit of friendlineafl and 
cordiality that has developed between Burma an^' 
India. As for the immediate present, the offer by India 
to take Burma rice in lieu of cash payment of com¬ 
pensation for nationalised lands of Indians may m^t 
with ready approval by the Burmese Goverfimetit, 
though this question was beyond the brief ol 
Reddi Delegation. . . 
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We are glad that the old enmity between the 
Indian and the Burmese is being forgotten. Apart 
from British Imperialiat policy, the moat responsible 
factor in this enmity of the past was the gi*eed of 
those very same money-lenders whose cause is being 
espoused by our Madras contemporary. The trans¬ 
ference of land, which is assume.! to be “naturally 
enough^^ was mostly a rapacious land-grabbing process, 
as We saw for ourselves in Burma when we visited 
that couniry after the anti-Indian riots. 

Malayans Independence 

In the first week of June Iasi, Mr. Date Onn Bim 
Jalafar, President of the United Malaya National Orga¬ 
nisation (U.M.N.O.) and Home Member in the Mala¬ 
yan Federal Government, has come out with the statement 
that his ideal is achievement of an “Independent Malaya^’ 
within a period of seven years. It lias been hailed as 
‘‘bold and courageous” by Mr. C. C. Tan, leader of the 
Singapore Progressive Party, and welcomed by Mr. K. 
Ramnathan, President of Vhe Mala}an Indian Congress, 
and Mr, Dalo Tan Cheng Lcick President of the Malayan, 
Chinese Association. Thus, all the |thrce most important 
races in Malaya, the Malayan, the Chinese and the Indian, 
have jointly discarded their previous demand of “dominion 
status'* under the Crown and agreed to fight for complette 
independence. 

Malaya is rich in rubber and other important raw 
materials, so essential to British ^rade and industry ini 
these days of acute shortage of raw materials. The 
British have therefore held fast to 'this peninsula ever 
since they came there in 1874 to ‘‘assisP’ the local popula¬ 
tion. But pursuing the policy of “divide and rule” be¬ 
tween the Indian, Chinese, and Malayan communities, the 
British have been exploiting this rich peninsula, bleeding 
the country white. 

After the defeat of Japan and reoccupation of 
Malaya by the British, ‘the revolutionary changes in India, 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Indonesia have had their 
repercussions in Malaya as well. The people raised the 
cry of “dominion status” under the Crown, but the 
British instead crea|ted a new Federation of nine Statesi 
ruled by the Sultans with British advisers. Penang and 
Malaya were created as settlements, and Singapore was 
put under a separate Administration, the whole peninsula 
being governed by a British High Commissioner. 

To meet the popular agitaliont the British recently 
introduced some kind of constitutional reforms, which 
provide for a Legislative Council with members nominated 
by the High Commissioner and not elected by the people. 
The ‘^ministerial system of Government” also provides for 
ifae appointment of six non-officials and five officials by 
the High Commissioner to take charge of the various. 
Departments of the Government. This dyarchical form 
of government, without any popular representafition, failed 
to meet the demands of tlie people of Malaya. They thus* 
^tontinued to agitale for transference of real power. 

Ifr* Oglo Onn’s statmuent has created a stir in/ 


Malaya. The (car that the Malayans may nd lihe to 
political power with oth^ comiAtinities is oSsOt by Mr. 
Onn^s declaration that if the U.M.N.O. did nott; opem 
its gates to non-Malayans at the annual meeting in August, 
he would form a new party /to be called ‘‘Independence 
of Malaya Party.” The thing does not appear to be 
as simple as that. In xMr. Date's household there ia 
opposition. His son. Captain Hussein who happens to 
be (the Secretary-General of United Malayas National 
Organizntinn is opposed to his father's idea,•though it 
indicates no deviation from U.M.N.O.’s objectives. We 
must wait for further light to appreciate the Malaya 
situation. 

Malayan Federal Citizenship Bill 

'I’lipj-e is a large volume of opinion among Indians and 
Chine.se in Malaya, that the piovisions 'of /the Malayan* 
Federal ('ilizenship Bill must be considerably changed 
before they can be acceptable. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of the 
Malayan Federal Legislative Council lasIL week with little 
dehalo. That does not, liowcver, mean that its provisional 
are not controversial. It only signifies that all discussion 
has been po^tponed to the Select Committee stage. 

Legal expertR have emphasised that if the Bill be¬ 
comes law, no longer will an Indian or Chinese be able 
to enjoy dual citi/enship rights in this couniry—that is 
rights of cillizenship of his own country and of Malaya. 
The Bill requires' that a citizen of the Federation of 
Malaya must abjure all other loyalties and must under¬ 
take not to exercise ‘the rights and privileges of any other 
nationality or citizenship. Under the present law, such 
dual citizenship rights are pcrmiticd though llie applicant 
for Malayan Federal Citizenship has to make a declaration, 
that he is permanently sellled in 'the Federation. 

Under the Bill all Malayans horn in Malaya Slates 
become citizens by birth. In the case of locally-born 
Indians, Chinese and other non-Malayas there are excep¬ 
tional provisions. For citizens of the United Kingdom 
and colonics the first generation will be eligible for citi¬ 
zenship hy registralion. Only the? second generation will 
be citizens by operation of law. 

Person.** who have lived for not less than ten yeara 
in Malaya in (the preceding twelve-year period, are able 
to speak Malay or English with reasonable proficiency, 
and undertake to settle permanently in Malaya, can ac¬ 
quire Federal citizenship under the Bill by first enrolling 
themselves as subjects of the ruler of the Malaya State 
where they reside, • 

Certain facilities which British subjects now enjoy 
in respect of citizenship will be withdrawn from them 
under the Bill, and these privileges will be confined tn 
citizens of the United Kingdom and colonies. According 
to prominent Indian lawyers, this will affect a large num¬ 
ber of Indians in this country who are Briti^ly ’ inibjecta 
but not subjects of U.K. or colonies, Tliey add that the 
tendency in Malayan politics has lately been lo confinU 
to U.K* and colonies nationals the special rights 
privilegea hitherto enjoyed by British subjects. 
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During the debate on /the Select Committee motion 
in Federal Legislative Council, a Chinese member said 
that the Bill sought to impose several nerw conditions for 
cilissenship which were not present under the existing law. 
Thus, the first generation born in the settlements of 
Malacca and Penang would be deprived of the right by 
uperaiion of law to be Federal citizens. 

On the morning of the day the Bill came up for 
consideration in the Council, the influential Chinese-owned 
Singapore Tiger Standard urged that the Bill .should be 
‘Ttilled/’ This new Bill is not an improvement un the 
present situation, the paper said. “On the contrary, it 
seeks to make even more rigid the lines of distinction,’ 
btfiwcen the various coramuniiies. It places new legal 
and constitutional barriers which would result in the 
intensification of communal fears and su-^picions.*’ 

The Malayan Indian (Jongress, at its annual session, 
held last month, asked that Federal cdli/cnshi]) should I)r 
granted on .standard and uniform qualifications, namely, 
five years’ residence in Malaya, good character and ability 
to speak colloquial Malaya or Engli.sh. 

The above news was sent from Malaya on July 19 last, 

Indians in Ceylon 

Recent events iii Ceylon has created a certtaiii amount 
of tension in India. The j)eo{>le then in their new con- 
seiousness arc apt to forget I halt Indians have made contri¬ 
butions to the island's enriclirncnt Tliese people, about 
8 lakhs of men, women and children, are being denied 
eitiz/^nsbip rights; and the policy of “(icyIonization" h 
being pursued with a certain amount of injustice. 

Wc do not genera IIy <luotc British observers in con¬ 
nection with our efficiency as compared to other Asian 
peoples. But in (icylon's context we are tempted to quote 
the late Commander-in-(diicf of the island’s forces. Admiral 
Geoffrey Layton who, irritated perhaps by the threat of 
“Ceylonization’’ now directed against Jndian-born Ceylo¬ 
nese but ultimately adversely effective against all foreigners, 
is reported to have said that Indians Vorked twice a» 
bard as Ceylonese. There must be something in this 
gibe. The same is heard of in Burma, in Fizi, in the 
West Indies, in Mauritius, in South Africa's sugarcane 
laniis to the credit side of our people—about 40 lakhs* 
spread aU over the world. 

Indians in Ceylon, organized in I her# Congress, have 
been at the forefront of Ceylon’s fight for freedom. And 
they have not been able*(lo ignore the Sennanyke-and- 
Banclarnayke discrimination. They have fought it to a 
stand-still in the law-court. A news-ijtem from Colombo 
has sent the information that ‘^recently a judgment was 
delivered by the District Judge of Kegalla. The Kcgalla 
judgment delivered in favour of one Mr. Kodakan Pillai 
in his petition for restoring his name on Ceylon’s electoral 
rolls held the Citizenship Act of 194B and the Electoral 
Amendment Act of 1949 ultra vires of section 29 (2) of 
Oeylon’s Constitution. This section provided that no law 
enacted by Parliament should make persons of any com¬ 


munity liable to restrictions to which persons of other 
community were not made liable or confer on persons of 
any community any privilege or advantage which was not 
conferred on persons of other communities. The logical 
step for the Ceylon Government arising out of this judg¬ 
ment would be 'to restore all deleted names in the Elec¬ 
toral Rolls or (0 set about amending the Constitution.^* 

This will not, however, ^tand in the way of the Ceylon 
Ministers having their way. Law-rouru do not command 
that respcit from the i:onlrollei\s of Slate policy as these 
u'^'d to do. This is a universal phenomenon. The resigna- 
lion of Mr. Bandainayake is a pointer which should warn 
ll!> of coming events. It is about time that our Foreign 
office made it clear to all and sundry that any country 
that (leJibeialcly sets out to cheat and deprive the children 
of India who ha\e gone abroad, would get ^‘reciprocity^’ 
with a vengeance. Ceylon is a pointer, like South Africa, 
of the l>oons of the “Commonwealth,** 

Modern Amenities in Rural Ceylon 

'riie United Nations Economic, Scientific, Cultural 
Organi/alioii has been sponsoring centres of modern 
amenities in various parts of the world, .specially in Asia. 
One of these is at Minnerha in Ceylon in her Northern, 
C« iilrul Province now reduced to a “firy zone.” This is 
being re-converted to its former plenty. This story was 
told by Dr. Spencer Hatch, once U.N.E.S.C.O. adviser 
in rural educajiion to the Government of India and now 
director of the Ceylon Piojecl, in Courier, U.N.E.S.C.O’s 
organ. We make no apology in quoting certain parts of 
it. 

“Minncriya is the centre of a colonization experiment 
])egun by the Ceylon Government as part of ilts resetlle- 
menl programme, in which special emphasis has been laid 
on improved agricultural methods. The opening of the 
fundamental educalion demonstration centre there means 
the beginning of a new march forward—educational, cul- 
lural and scientific—which will not only help the people 
of that area, but will also be an example to other parts 
of Ceylon as well as to other countries with similar 
problems. 

The Minneriya Colony, where >he new Fundamental 
Education Centre has been set up, is a symbol of new 
hope for such people, for it has shown in recent yeard 
how practical ideas and .strenuous efforts can work a 
^‘miiacle” in the jungle, In this once dangerous malaria- 
infeslitcd area, the jungle has been cleared by the Govern¬ 
ment, the ancient irrigation system based on copious 
“tanks’’ which are the size of small lakes has been rea- 
tored, and colonists, formerly displaced persons, have bceit 
bcfirled on the land. 

The Ceylon project is also providing a significant, 
demonstration of co-operation and co-ordination, the 
Centre being staffed by experts in literacy training, agri¬ 
cultural education, sanitation, lural industries and home 
economics in co-operation with IJnesco and three other 
UN Specialized Agencies—the World Health Organization, 
the International Labour Organization and /the Food gnd 
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Agricultural Organization. Representatives of different 
related depai'tmenU of the Ceylon Government will also 
join the staff. All the bodies as well as voluntary non¬ 
official agencies will work together in a common 
programme. 

The Ceylon Centre will also be co-ordinated with |hc 
new Unesco Pilot-Project in Delhi State, India.” 

The Suez Canal 

Tile Middle East’s resentment against Western domi¬ 
nation is symbolized by Egyptian anger against British 
diplomacy. It is, therefore, necessary tlialt’ we should get 
hold of the main facts of this dispute. It was the genius 
—the capacity to lake infinite pains and the power of 
endurance—of a Frericliman, De Lcsepps, which made 
possible the opening of what is known as the Suez Canal 
today. 

The La Compagnic UiiivfTselle du Canal Mari¬ 
time de Suez is French-controlled with the British Govern¬ 
ment holding 1^1 per cent of the shares. Until March 

1949, only two of the directors were Egyptian (oiii of 32), 
hut according to an agreement arrived at that month, five 
more Egyptians were to be appointed as and wdien vacan¬ 
cies occurred. According to the Company report of 

1950, extracts of which were published in sojup of the 
leading English newspapers, the Canal earned 16 million 
pounds sterling for its shareholders that year. Out of this, 
Egypt’s share was a little over a million iiounds. These 
two facts plus the obvious one—the canal is pan of 
Egyptian territorial waters—gives the background to the 
rising dispute between Great Britain and the Government 
of King Farouk. Eg>pt can df) nothing about this state 
of affairs until 1968—when the 99-year canal lease ends. 
At the, same time, she has usurped powers of traffic con¬ 
trol and utilises the immunity given to her coastal trade 
to interfere and upset the principles that have hitherto 
guided the passage through what are international waters. 

It must be recalled, liowcver, that the then British 
Prime Minister, Benjamin Disraeli took advantage 
of Kliedive IsniaiTs extravagance to get hold of the, 44 
per cent of Suez Canal shares that Britain holds today. 
Very soon followed Arabi Pasha’s revolt, and Liberal 
Gladstone's virtual occupation of State power in Egypt, 
His adviser in thi.s matter was the “Radical” John Morley 
whose informant on empire concerns was the equally 
Radical Charles Dilke who lost his chance for Britain's 
Premiership owing to Qneen Victoria’s old world preju¬ 
dices against sexual laxity. These are the facts of the 
70-years’ imbroglio that waits a solution even today. 

Security Pact for the Pacific Area 

On the 13th July last the United Slates, Australia and 
New Zealand signed this Padt al Washington. con¬ 
sists of 11 articles and io expected to go into effect when 
the peace Hreaty with Japan is concluded and continue 
indefinitely. The Japanese treaty is due to be signed in 
September |n San Francieco 


The Pacific Pact provides for the establishment of a 
council of the three nations’ foreign ministers or their 
deputies to implement it. 

In the preamble to the treaty the parlies declare 
jiheir “sense of unity.” 

The preamble reaffirms the faith of the three parties 
in the purposes and principles of the United National 
Charter and their dcsin* to strengthen the fabri# of peace 

in the Pacific. # 

« 

It notes 'ihat the United States, on the coming into 
force of the Japanese peace treaty, may station armed 
forces in and atound Japan, to assis't in the preservation 
of peace and security in that area. 

It recognises that A^isiralia and Nerw 2^aland asl 
members of the Ommonwealih have military obligations, 
outside as well as within 'the Pacific area. 

The treaty provisions foll<>w : 

Article 1 : The parties undertake |to settle any inter¬ 
national disputes in whi(‘li they may become involved inr 
a manner consistent with the principles of the U.N. 
Charter. 

Article 2 : The parlies shall maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. 

Article 3 : The parties shall hold mutual consultation 
in the cvenjt of aggression in the Pacific. 

Article 4 : Each parly shall recognise that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on any of the parties would be 
dangerous to its own t^eace and safety and shall act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with il.s cousti- 
Uruonal processes. 

•Sucli an armed attack and itsulling measures taken 
to meet it shall be immediately reported to tile Uni'led 
Nations Security Council. 

Article 6 : F(>r purposes of Article 4 an armed attack 
includes an attack on any island posse.ssion of any of Ihe 
parties in the Pacific. 

Ankle 6 : The treaty d()Cs not affect the parties' 
rights and obligations under the U.N. Charter, 

Article 7 : A council of foreign ministers or their 
deputies of the parties bhall be established to consider 
matters concerning the iinplemenialtion of the treaty. 

Article 8 : The council of foreign ministers is autho¬ 
rised to mainl||jn consultative relationship with other 
authorilLies in the Pacific area. 

Article 9 : Relates to ratification of the treaty. 

Article 10 : The treaty shall remain in force indefi- 
niftely. Any parly may withdraw from the council of 
foreign ministers one year after notifying the Australian 
Government which shall inform the other party. 

Article 11 : The treaty, in the English language, shall 
be deposited in the Ausiialian Government’s archives,” 

It was made plain throughout the draft thait Australia 
and New Zealand’s commitments to tlic United States are 
limilted strictly to the Pacific area including the. Pacific 
coast of the continental United States, American involve'- 
ment in the European area, for instance, would not obli- 





gate the two dominions to come to their ally's aid. 

The U.S.A. signatory, Mr. DuUcs, reiterated Ame¬ 
ricans hope that the pact would be only the first step inj 
the building of a comprehensive regional security system 
m the Pacific area. This declaration explains the signi¬ 
ficance of the projected treaty with Japan. For, without 
her, the security of the area cannot be secured. 

Canada^s Culture 

Since the days of the second world war, jihore liaef 
been an integration of Canadian defence arrangements 
with the U.S.A.^s. Canada’s Defence Minister publicly 
indic£^ed^the lines in which the armed forces of the two 
neighbours have been co-operating. This arrangement 
“makes sense,” he said; and one of the reasons “for sending 
the bulk of the Canadian Aormy’s special force to Fori 
Lewis, Washington, to complete training was because the 
force *may have to fight side by side with United Stales 
Forces." 

“lie did not elaborate on citber point in a jxditical 
broadcast bufc raised the prospect of Canadian Forces 
being moulded into higher American latlier than British 
formations.’" 

This collaboration has, however, been having other 
rnnseqiiencts wliieii were brouplijl out in a r}0()-j)agp report 
of the Commission on national development in the arts, 
letters, and sciences appoin'ted by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Louis St. Laurents, The report appears to be worry¬ 
ing the Canadians. As one of them pul it, “The gist of 
(binmissiqn’s findings is that Canada is losing h(*r ‘ioul 
to the United Stales. 

“Culturally Canada is '^anaemic"' because of “easy 
depf'ndeiice on a huge and genenms neighbour.” Some 
Aiaerjcan contributions, siich as Rockefeller an<l Carnegie 
awards, lla^e done mueh for the Dominion’s rullural pro¬ 
gress, lnjt at 'the same time a heavy price has been paid; 
('anada has no national theatre, film iinlusiry or literature 
vvorlli talking ab<m<t. 

“The five-man Commission was headed l)y Mr. Vincent 
Massey, Chancellor of Toronto University, and spent two 
years on its inveffiigations. One of the recommendations, 
of the commission to combat “soap opera*’ Americanism 
is Slate control and development of the arts and enter¬ 
tainment.” 

We have our doubts about the efiScacy of “State 
Control” over culture. Canada happens to have a uniform 
language and literature exce[5t for the French Canadians. 
And it is they who will supply the marks and notes 
of an independent culture. 

Denmark's Fisheries 

The Royal Danish Legation’s Commercial Section, 
released on July 1 last the following: *Thc annual octput 
of the fisheries in Denmark amounts lo more thani 
450,000,000 lbs. at a f alue of Rs. 150,000,000 when sold 
by Jhe fishing industry. Exports of fish and fish-pro¬ 
ducts in 1950 amounted to more ibah Rs. 10c^000,000 
(1949: 130,000,000). 


The North Sea is the main fishing ground of the 
Danish fishing industry. The fishing vessels working in 
the North Sea range in size from about 20 to about 40 
tons gross. The fishing is carried out with the Daiibhl 
seine and trawl. In cuiitrast with the trawl the Danish 
seine is no dragging implement but is heaved in to an 
anchored vessel. 

The Dani-sh fishing vessels are,, in the great majority 
of cases, owned by the masters of the vessels, whereas 
owners of more than one vessel are a rare occurrence, 
Geneially the crew on the fishing vefi.sels work for shares. 

The catch is partly sold at public fish auctions partly 
through private exporters, and partly through the so-called 
co-operative fish selling associations, of which there are 
almut 50 in the country. The part of the catch sold by 
the fish auctions amount Ito about 50 per cent of the total 
catch, the sales through private exporters to about 40 
per cent, and the sales through the co-operaaive fish selling 
associations to about 10 per rent. 

The Government offers various forms of support for 
the fishermen, partly in the form of Governmenit loans, 
partly in the form* of subsidies for the construction of new 
fishing vessels, etc. The Government loans are granted 
through the Fisheries Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark 
“Kongeriget Danmarks Fiskeribank.'^ 

West Bengal s Premier has slaked lus reputation on 
two Danish irawders. In view of this experiment, the 
facts are worth knowing, 

Nuffield Foundation 

In jKldilion to its <prograinino of fellowyhips and 
scbohii'sbips, Iho Nuffiedd Foundation, dining the year 
that ondod on March 31 last, made grants i|n support 
of re.srarcli schemes in Commonwealth countries. 
Among these grants was one of £1,500 (Rs. 20,000) to 
tlie Christian Mtxlical College, Vellore, for siiecial 
e(iui])ment needed hi the ncuro-anatoray research 
dcfp.irtmrnt. 

S^'nee the last report, India. Pakistan and Oylon 
have accepted the Foundation’s offer of travelling 
fellowships similar to thos<' already in existence for 
Austraha, ranada. New Zealand and South Africa. 
F’ive fellowships for study in Britain are available for 
India each vrar (two in medicine, one in engineering, 
one in the natural soioiices and one in social sciences); 
three for Pakistan, and ofne for Ceylon. 

Capilal in tlie West makes itself pleasant by 
devoting part of its earnings to public education and 
relief. In India exedpt the Tataa there is hardly any 
one that deserves mention in this connectian. The few 
other instances that there are, are those of tvelf-aggrau- 
dizement and show of opulence at the home-towns of 
the capitalists, away from where the money has been 
earned, and where the money could be spent with the 
greatest utility. 

An Assamese Scholar Honoured 

The mews that the University of London ttea 
conferred the title of D.Litt. on Srijut Surya Kamar 
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Bhuiya, the Director of Archeology and Ancient 
History to the Government of Assam, will be wel¬ 
comed by lovers of knowledge all over India. In his 
own Province, Doctor Bhuiya has the wolWeservcd 
reputatiotn us a historian of Assam proper; he had 
long been recognized as an authority on men and 
things Assamese. His appointment was a recognition 
by the Stat/O of a popular verdict. Today it has wo'a 
recognition in wider circles beyond India. 

Commemorating Sister Nivedita 

The Ramaknshna Mahamairulal lias realized a 
dream and aspiration of Swami Vivekanainda's—to 
establish a Centre of Ramakrishna culture in the 
garden-house of Jadu Mullick where 8waniiji had 
received initiation from Paramahamsa Dev, and where 
a revelation of Jesus Christ had flowed into the 
Master's consciousness. Tlie Maharnandal has bc'en 
able to secure most of this garden-house land through 
the help of the V/est Bengal Government from the 
East Indian Railway which htid acquired it for build¬ 
ing the Willingdon Bridge. For this thank.s are due to 
an old-timp Agent of the Railway, Mr. N. C. Chose. 

The old garden-house is being renovated. And a 
new idea appears to be taking shape there—an IntiT- 
national Guest House has come into being, and the 
Committee of Management with Deputy Commissioner 
of Calcutta Police, *Sri Satyendra Nath Mukheriee. 
have vast schemes of exirmsion and improvement that 
would justify the title of the Iloiiso. We are glad to 
notice that the House ha.s signalizcnl its advent by 
organizing a memorial meeting of Sister Nivedita—the* 
fvst of its kind after the few since her departure irorn 
this world (1911). Tlie meeting i.s to be held 
on the 9t.h September, 1961, and we have too <louht 
that as the .years pass on, the House will be able to 
organize study into the life ami work of Sister Nivedita 
which are being forgotten. 

To the success of this noble endeavour the 
editors of the Prabuddha Bharat, English monthly atod 
the UdbodJmn, Bengali monthly, can contribute the 
most by making available to the world the many 
unpublished letters and writings of this noble daughter 
of Eire who had devoted her superb powers to the 
sendee of India, the land of her Guru. 

Venereal Disease 

The Second World War has l(*ft the scourge of 
venereal disease widespread all over India. Arrange¬ 
ments for fact-finding about this disease in our countiy 
are so poor that no correct idea of this curse can be 
made. During the last war, not only the cities and 
towns but even villages have b^cn contaminated. 
Attempts so far made (o fight this menace in Bengal 
have been far from satisfactory and have been done 
on eatirely wrong lines. Too much attention had been 
laid on its propaganda side and too little attention 


had been given to educate the medical practitioners 
and medical students in modern methods of treatment 
of the disease. About 1943 a Director of Social Hygiene 
was appointed and some 17 lakhs of rupees were spent 
on propaganda. Proposals were later made for the 
appointment of Visiting Surgeons in Medical (Colleges 
but these posts had been held in abeyance. Arrange¬ 
ment for specialist lectures in the Medic^ College 
was made but in a country where knowledge^ of treat¬ 
ment of the (lisea.se is meagre, such lectures were in¬ 
effective. Recently it had been decided to attach three 
professors of Venereal Disease in the three Medical 
Colleges of the City, but, it is understood, .only one 
of thiun will l)c filled. Apiilicationa have been invited 
from F.R.C.S. men for this post. But again a mistake 
is going to be committed. Tliis disease is essentially a 
ease for mc'dical and not surgical treatment. In Eug- 
hind, venereal disease is a subject of study under the 
Medical Group and M.D. or M.R.O.P. with V.D. 
ns a sjK’cial gioup can he taken up. Surgical manifesta¬ 
tions in tins disca‘^(' are only some 10 per cent as com- 
f){irpd to the medical manifestations of thi.s disease. 
It will i)p g(XKl if means can be foinul to appoint 
all the three professors as originally proposed. 

Rana Hiranya Shamshere 

Death occurred on August 8 in Calcutta of this 
vseion of Nepal’s ruling class. Father of Kami Subarna 
♦Shnm.sliere, at present Fmaiice Minister of the State, 
lie was different from his (dass, and “lost caste” willi 
tliem for his progressive vie^’^j. His son inherited 
the same traditions and was driven to tr('a<l 
the dangerous path at the end of which shines 
eijuality in the various relations of human life. During 
last year’s developments in N(‘pal, he w.as a tower of 
strength to the popular cause. He lived to see the 
back of autocracy broken in his motherland, and mu*st 
have died haippy. 

Rukmini Lakshmipathi 

In the death of Dr. Rukmini Lakshmipathi, India 
has lo.st mie of the leaders of the Women’s Movement. 
She was, however, not left long to follow this rather 
narrow path; and from an inner urge was found to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with men in our oominoto fight 
against British nilc. During the Salt Satyagraha which 
former! part of the wider Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment of 1939, she was the first woman in Madras to 
defy this law and court imprisonment. Theto came 
acceptance of Ministry by the Congress an(l Rukmini 
Lakvshmipathi was chosen Deputy Speaker of fbe 
Council, the Upper House of the Legislature. We 
member her specially for her work for women’s uiplift 
in her own Province; and for tue eager interest she 
took in the activities of the Nari Siksha Bamiti, of 
Calcutta as and when she happened to visit our city. 
She died in her 67th year, May her soul rest in peace I 
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Bt Pkf. TAEAEKATH dab, fIia. 


tix the area between Egypt and India— aa we may 
define the Middle East—the causes of tension are 
many. Besides the over-all problem of Soviet efforts 
to penetrate into the area and the present intense 
conflict over Iranian oil, we must list Anglo-Egyptian 
disputes over the Sudan and the Suez Canal, the 
problem of Arab-Israeli relations, including the vexed 
Arab refugee problem, the Egyptian blockade . of 
Israel-bound vessels passing thiough Suez, Syrian 
opposition to IsracPs drainage project in the Huleh 
swamps, the peitnanent status of Arab Palestine. In 
addition, India’s foreign policies affe(!t the whole of 
Asia, while additional sources of conflict are Pakistan’s 
relations with her two neighbours, Afghanistan and 
India, and subversive Cominunist agitation in Pakistan. 

Let ihs examine these issues briefly. The British 
desire to create an indc'pendent Sudanese State is 
bitterly opposed by the Egyptians who wish to give 
the Sudanese full local autonomy wdiile ^’derating the 
Sudan with Egypt. To one who has studied British 
ju'oeedure and arguments in partitioning other coun¬ 
tries, British concern for minority lights and solf- 
detcrminajion iii the Sudan becomes suspect. One 
reaches thp eonclusion that a Sialanese program 'which 
will intensify existing anti-British feeling in Egypt 
must be avoided. For rapproclK3inent between Britain 
:tml Egypt is of utmost importance to the entire free 
world. 

Ever since, through the far-sighted .statesmanAship 
of Disraeli, Britain managed to get control of the 
^Siicz Canal, domination of the lands around the Canal 
his been the ciux of British policy. There is nothing 
in intc'rnatiomil Jaw to prevent Egypt from nationa¬ 
lizing the Canal when the 99-year lease of the Suez 
Canal Company expires. But an Egypt in control of 
Suez and allied with Soviet Russia would be highly 
prejudicial to the Atlantic Pact pow’crs and the forces 
friendly to them in the Middle East. Hence, it is of 
the utmost importance that American. British, French 
and P]gyptian statesmen devise a formula which will 
be satisfactory to Egyptian national interests, as well 
as to the needs of the free peoples. 

It would clearly be to the advantage of Egypt, in 
this tense situation, to come to terms wdth Israel, 
so that those two advanced Middle East States might 
co-operate towards greater security and progress. I 
sometimes hear vagi^e talk of the possibility of such 
a settlement, but at the same time Egyptian and 
Israeli apekesmen continue to exacerbate matters by 

I 


making public statements to the effect that the breach 
between the two countrieAS cannot be healed. Certainly, 
as long as Egypt blockades Israel, there is no possi¬ 
bility of a peace .settlement. The blockade has been 
strongl}" prote.sted by the United States, Great Britain, 
Austridia, Norway, for .since it involves oil wdiich 
might otherwise be refined at Haifa, it touches 
Western interests to the quick. 

It IS of immoa.surable importance to the future 
of tli(‘ Middle East that the Arab League powers 
recognize that Israel is a fact which cannot be wished 
out of (‘Xi.stence or destroyed by a new Arab invasion. 
Once Israel’s exislence is recjognized, Arab hostility 
would, with inevitable logic, have to give way 
gradually to collaboration with Israel. This is hot so 
impo.ssiblc as it may sound. It was the program of the 
late Emir Fejsal who welcomed Zionism to the Middle 
East as a future aid todlie Arabs in the development 
of tlieir tenitorios. 

In the frariiew^ork of over-all collaboration, Israeli 
swamp reclamation would conic to be seen as being 
what it really is—beneficial to the Arabs as w^ell. Such 
projects would them cease to bo sources of conflict 
and become factors towaids cementing friendlier 
relat ions. 

Essentially neither the Jews nor the Arabs can or 
should ]>uisue a pre-Russian policy. Their friendship 
to the West will be strengthened if the Anglo- 
Aini'rican lowers and their friends in the United 
Nations eiicouragf'd Arab-Israeli co-operation. This 
will be f>ossil)]o if powerful force.s in Great Britain 
and the United Slates foro'^wrar their present sym¬ 
pathy for anti-yemitic thinking, on the one hand, or 
political Paii-Ldarnism, on the other. 

Racial or ndigious exclusiveness of the Pon- 
Islamic or anti-Semitic type.s lead to intolerance of 
rninoiilies and ultimately to refugee problems, as we 
see in the sa<l cases of the Arab refugees from 
Palc'^tiiie or the vastly more numeroiKs Hin<lu refugees 
from Pakistan. In the special case of the Arab refugees, 
it is beginning to appear that tlicy might be best 
reiidjusted by making their homes in under-populated 
Arab countries, with the aid of internationally 
administenni funds to which Israel would contribute 
for compensation. The approach of combined re- 
jsettlement and development w^ork siiggesle<l by the 
Clapp Commission remains valid and j?hould be the 
foundation-stone of aid to the Arab refugees. 

Certainly no area of the world needs large^scala 
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development more urgently than the Middle East. 

Students of world affairs cannot ignore the fact 
that international tensions are caused not mcicJy by 
international rivalry, bu^ are often the direct result 
of internal conditions affecting the well-being of the 
masses. Poverty and depressed conditions load to 
national disunity, civil wars and revolutions, resulting 
in serious national weakness whicli invites aggres-ive 
action from expanding iiiipenalisl, powers. 

The Near and Middle today are characterized 
fundamentally by abject poverly of I he mas^os and 
workers, due iiiiiuaiily to the feudal land sy.'^tcun. 
Wioncvor there are expressions of unrest among the 
masses of tiie Middle Ea^i, we an; at once told that, 
this is due to So\iet Russian plots atnl intrigues, d'o 
be sure, Soviet Russian goveininculal agents—Russian 
and native—are always alert to opporUmil les for 
spreading di.sallecfion among the inassc's, but their 
propaganda alone cannot bring men (o liot and revolt. 
Ordinary liuiiiaii btangs are extremely conservative ami 
do not wish to ii^k‘their ]iv(‘s to bring almiil a change 
in the social oidi'r unli-ss tln^y have nviched tlu* point 
of desperation. Full recognition mu<f. be given to the 
fact that the masseni of the Middle Ivisl are reaching 
that stage. 

The newspapers daily print items about unrest in 
the Middle East—attempts by peasants to take ovaa* 
the properties of landlords in P^gypt, Traq, Iran, 
Pakistan and India. We read of the gi owing si length 
of Left Wing political groups in coiiutry after country. 

It is often sai<l that Islam immunizes tlu' Mosltan 
peoples against Comnnimsl ])io])agan<la 'riie Moslem 
countries are regarded as the Imlwark against Sovud 
Russian irnpc'riahsm tiying to peiu lrale into tlu' Mnldle 
East. Pakistan, in paiticiilar. is considcMed n dt^pend- 
tble ally of the Anglo-.Ainerican I'ower.^ against 
Communism. Bui the fact is that it was a (’ommunist 
'plot, headed by ihe Chief of the (lemual Static of 
Paki.stan and othc'rs, tliat recenllv almo.sl oveithn-w 
the present government of Pakistan "^I'lie ns(' of Ihe 
Tiideh Parly in Iian. too, dl^p^oVf^s tlie a^serlion tluit 
Idam is the best antidote to Commiini.-m. 

It is erpially true that Iliiidu India has Communist 
parties of various brands, while lh(' ten.sdori dm* to 
internal social inequaliiic.s and economic opiiression is 
so gnaiT that the Nehru Government has imprisoned 
several thousand Indians—Hindus, Moslems, Chris! ians 
—^without trial on chargi^ .subversive adivitie.s. The 
Nehru Government has even n strict ed the fieedoin of 
press in Indi.a by a eon.stilutional amendment. 

Social revolution in the Middle East cannot be 
checked hy wishful thinking. The standard of Jiving 
of hundrod.s of million.s in the region mii>t be raised by 
internal reforms, sponsored by the local Governments 
and aided by the Government and people of the United 
jStates, It is here that Point Four Program can play a 


great and crucial role, welding together diverge parts Of 
the world tow\ards freedom. 

The case of Iranian oil-is an aggravated example of 
the social tensions affecting the Middle East. Persia has 
been u pawn ever since Tsarist Russia and Britain tried 
to paiditiou it between them as part of the attempt by 
the Trijile Entente to check Germany and her Berlin- 
Baghd.ul Railway and Gcrman-Tiirkish collaboration ia 
world politics Persia is still a pawn and Persian natioiial- 
istN and ('V('rv self-respecting Prrsiixn resents this. 

OiU’ of Ihe most n'vealing items regarding Persian 
oil came out of the recent hearings regarding the ouster 
of Ch'rural MacArthur. It was tlic information given 
by (b'm'ial llurh'v to llie laic President Roo.scvelt 
lliat coritiuiK'J (‘xpjoitation of Persian oil by the 
Amilo-Iniiiian Oil Company (which is controlled by 
the BiHnIi Gov'erimient vvluch owns more than 60 
}K‘r cfuit of jls .stocks) wall result in .serious discontent 
in Persia which will b(> used by Soviet Russia. Ho 
Miggi^icd that Anglu-Iranian Oil Company and other 
Middh' oil cunctans .should take the initiative 

to make more j'qiiitahhi arrangements regarding royal¬ 
ties, eti' IIe('ding tJiis sugge.slion, American oil con- 
ceins have made greater concessions to the Arab States 
n-garillng royalties. IPkI the British Government 
followed Ihi.s ]»rece<lenl, iliere might not have arisen 
the present erj>is. 

To look at the pri'Serit, crisis reali.stically, one will 
have to m'knowledge that Tran, like Mexico and other 
couniruvs, r;in, l)v exercising the sovereign authority 
(ff thf’ .Stale, called a conci'ssion and nationalize an 
indii.sli^'. Thi^ is not contrary to tlie practice.^ of Tntcr- 
n.ilioual Law. The Labour Government in Britain 
which has nillonalizi'd its real indu.sliie.s cannot very 
well lake (’xception to Trank light to na-tionalize the 
oil mdu'^tiy. Ihit it. must la* iindeistood lliat Tran must 
not I xi»ro|iiKilt' iirivaite i)njpejly witliout just com- 
pmi-alion. Adjuslmriit of compen.sation should be 
aniv'ed at b(’twT*en Britain and Ban, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the [mill'd .States should u.^e its influence to 
tiling about a peacfdul solution of Ihe issin^s involved, 
d he /Joveriiimml of Ihe U.*S. .should, however, be 
careful not to take any action whicdi may give the 
impK'S’sion that the Anglo-American powens are in 
eonc(-rl against Iran. Landing British force.s in Iran 
might Vvf‘11 have serious lepercussons in the iv/io/c of 
the Middle East and even lead to World War III. 

The ]iossil)ihly of Iranian nationalists who are not 
pro-Soviet, si'eking Soviet support, must not bo ruled 
out. This can be clearly understood if wn take into 
eoiihideintion ci'ilain developments in the situation in 
<^d)ina nftfT Worlrl AVar I. To mv personal knowledge, 
the lale Dr. Sun Yat-.sen, after World War I, tried to 
enlist the co-operation and support of America, 
Britain and also Japan toward *nbolition ofTBxtra- 
territorial jurisdiction in China, but the atatesmeaf^ol 
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thoae nations, largely through British influonee, com¬ 
pletely ignored Dr. Sun^s legitimate pleas, while the 
Government of Soviet Russia formally gave up all 
extra-territorial rights and concessions in China. This 
situation forced Dr. Sun, who was pro-American and 
pro-Japanese and had always been suspicious of 
British and Russian imperialism in Asia, to seek 
Soviet RuSvsian aid. Then came the importation of 
Soviet experts into the Republic of China under the 
Kiiomintaiig regime. And wo know what has happciieci 
in China, step by slop, leading to eumplcU' Cummunisl 
control. 

In the present Anglo-Iranian crisis, American 
atatemanship should bo diiectod lowaids the prt'ser- 
vation of American mUresIs, not following ihv Brili-h 
anti-Iranian progiam bliiidiv. It cannot bo ovei- 
einpht'isized lliat if tlie condnci of tho Aim licaii 
Govornrnont in ndaliou to tlio present Anglo-1 raniaii 
dispute is anti-Iranian, Ihero will Ix' 'sa'rv seiious 
cfficts all over Asia. e\t'n in E‘i:yj)t ami Turkx'y. 
1 oday all Asian .'t.itesmen of any conscqueiua' must 
think and art m lenns ol Am.iii indepi'inhuicc' and 
so\er(ugn(y, and all of tlu^ MhIiIK' and Eai Eivt eoun- 
Ines an' in full ^yiupalhy with tlie pn-eiit banian 
etroils to dl\e^t llu' (ountiy of Brilihh luiilnd. Any 
fal-^e st(']) on the pail of Ampiicaii .•^r.ilt'.inen will ioum’ 
Asian antagonism and rai-^c' louder ei i(*s of Viueiiean 
imperialism shling with the BnlUh. Let us lioi'e that 
Anu'riean sfut('sinan'>lnp, sc'ching to eo-opf’rab’ wiLli the 
Buli'h, Will be Miecessfnl in solvina; the proMUit crisis 
in luiii and solidifying I ho (oiiimnn interests of tlu' 
Anglo-Ainencan and Asian j'mples to uphold world 
freedom, rather (lian playing into the liamL of Sox iof 
Ibissia. 

If wo move further east to Bakistan, Imlia an<i 
Afghanistan, we find that tension between Iialia and 
Bakistan and Bakistan and AfghanLian may havt' 
most fai’-roaching and disastrous consefiuonccs to the 
whok' world, lliis is not understood 1)\ the majority 
oj Americans, even Arnciican experts on tlie subject, 
who have tended to make the British point of view 
their own. 

Tho very creation of Bakistan by partition of 
India is an indictment of British rule. lu pursuance of 
th(' policy of “divide and rule/’ the Britisli authorities 
deliberately led up to partition. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, let nio 
acknowledge the fact that there was a very small 
group of Pan-Islamists in India during the latter part 
of the ninetcjenth century and the early days of the 
twentieth century, but not until 1940 did the demand 
for partition of India come from the Moslem league. 
It came then under the leadership of Jinnah, who in 
hirt early days had pfidod himself on Ix'ing “an Indian 

and a Moslem afterwards.^^ The seed of this 

that Moslems and Hindu:? arc diffei'cmt nations 


was sown by British officials who in 1906 introduced 
Comiiumal representation into Indian political life in 
the Morley-Minto Reform scheme. The Moslem 
League and the British authorities nurtured the seed 
of dissension tor 35 years, and in 1940 the demand for 
jiartition of India came to the fore in Indian politics. 

In 1947 when the British found that they could 
not remain in India as rulers, they decided to leave 
India in partitioned, not united form. Mr, Churchill 
agreed to support Indian independence, provided that 
tho Moslems of India were given a separate State 
—Bakisian, which would have territories in the 
\orih-wcstern part of India adjoming the Persian 
Ciulf and Afghanislan and Western India (Punjab) 
and in Xot Ili-easlern In<ba (Eastern Bengal) adjoin¬ 
ing TjIk'I, Ihiimii lliis was a monstrous scheme from 
lh(’ political and ('conomiij points of view, and un- 
fortun.iti'ly the Icvadta's of India, .'^uch as Mr. Nehru, 
did not have ihc xidon or courage to oppose partition 
rffreuvely bi-iau'-c they held that after the British 
got out, Paki.-lan and India would become a United 
India. 

Ill ting the Mii^leins of India, the British 

ho]!(’d to un' rh<' Mudem Lloc^ of W^'stern A.sia as an 
o)>-lacl(* on the part of lln' man'll towards the 

Ika^iaii (Jiilf and th(’ Middle East, while in the East 
tlirv anticipated u-ing Ej^lein Pakistan, Burma and 
Malaya to clu'ck tlie Riis-^iaiis and Chinese. 

Th(' Indian piojde cannot help feeling that any 
nation that supports the' of partition of Thdia 

cannot l>*‘ a fju'nd of ImJia. This is one of the facts 
m the Indian attitude of non-hostility to Soviet Russia 
and China. Thev feel that tlu' Anglo-American Bowers 
are foi* Baki?tan and against India, as has been 
ilcMiioiKlialt (1 in their altitude on tho iSvSUO of 
Jva>l)mir. Tlie Anglo-American powers seem anxious 
to a])]UM-e the Modem woiki even to the extcnlT of 
hinling till' vital intereds of 340,000.000 Indians. 

Tlie rrllcx of tin? is the growi-h in India of a trend 
Lowaids Rus- 0 'Chini'so-In<!ian collaboration in world 
]>olitics winch is <langevous for America and the 
peoide of India and the world at large. The only way 
for tlu' free powi'is to counleract this is to adopt a 
positive i)olicy which will lead to Indo-Pakistan co¬ 
operation, not at India's expense, but in terms of the 
development of federalism in India and Pakistan so 
tliat Bakistan would bn analogous to the province of 
Quebec in Canada. Today more than 35 to 40 millions 
of Moslems live in India and enjoy equal rights. Just 
as Catholic; and French-speaking Canadians in Quebec 
are Canadian citizens and Quebec is an integral part 
of tho dominion, so Pakistan must in the course of 
time be reunited with India in a new United India 
which will pursue a policy of collaboration with 
America. 

Plaving Pakistan against India, to check the 
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bility of the development of a. strong united India, is 
as dangerous as it was to play Japan against China 
to avert what W'as called “Yellow Peril.” That 
policy, originated by the British, Germans and Russians, 
did not serve to maintain we.5tern or White supremacy 
in Asia. If a similar policy is adopted by America 
now, it will also fail and ultimately help the cause of 
Soviet Russia. 

American scholars iend (o think exclusively in 
terms of Europe, and of Asia incidentally; but I 


venture to predict that Asia is the key to the future 
destiny of mankind and that co-operation between Asia 
and America is the most important factor in the field 
of world politics and one of the best hopes for the 
future peace of the world.* 


* Thlf Ji a aumniary of vlewa expreaaed by the author, aa ooo 
of the participants in a panel discussion on ^'Tensions in tho Middle 
Kast" on July 9 , 1951 , in one of the aesslons of th|| Institute of 
Pulilic Affairs, ut tho Universiiy of Virginia, ^ 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

By FiuNCipAL S. N. AGARWAL 


The Planning Commission has recently published the 
Draft Outline of the First Five-Year Plan involving a total 
outlay of Rs. 1793 crores on various sectors of national 
development. The Plan is, evidently, a valuable document 
containing a fund of dc^ta and statistics regarding the 
different phases of reconstruction ia India. It is the first 
attempt of its kind in this country and cannoi be dealt 
with lightly in a spirit of indifference. The Draft Oirtlinc 
contains several hopeful and sound features of economic 
developmenit and social evolution. Its emphasis on 
agriculture, rural uplift, small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries, basic education, decentralisation of political, economic 
and administrative power is, indeed, to be welcomed. Bui 
there are several other features of the plaJi which cannot 
be called satisfactory from the standpoint of India’s 
national recon^ruction. 

The basic defect of the Five-Year Plan is its failure 
to present a clear-cut picture of future economic develop¬ 
ment, This is partly understandable because the Planning 
Commission has tried to follow the present economic 
policy of 'the Government of India. But I have always 
strongly maintained that our Planning Commission should 
be, more or less, a non-parly organisation consisting of 
experts who ought to be above parly politics arid whose 
policies should not be easily changed with a change ia 
the Government. We, therefore, expected that the Com¬ 
mission would try to present a bold and definite Plan for 
Free India, a Plan that would be in conformity yrith 
India’s indigenous culture and iradition.s and. thus, catch/ 
the imagination of the people. The ideal of ‘"mixed" 
economy has become almost synonymous with the main¬ 
tenance of the stQtus qiWy it is not capable of making the 
masses feel the glow of freedom and Swaraj. Mixed 
economy is bound to be a “hotch-poch" of several princi¬ 
ples of economic reconstruction, often contradictory and, 
therefore, making for confusion. In the modern world 
there are two main economic ideologies, namely, capitalism 
#pd communism. Theso two ideologies are at war with 


each other and threaten the very existence of humanity. 
In India, Candhiji had shown a ihicd ideology which 
beautifully combined the good points of the other two. 
It is now recognised by eminent thinkers that the only 
alternative to Communism can be Gandhism. The Gan* 
dhian way of life is not a “fad" but a sfiund and scientific 
pattern of socio-economic re-orientation. If the Plan had 
been able to envisage such a new order in our country 
it might have been possi})le to present an attractive but 
practical picture not only for Imiia but for the whole 
world. 

The other chief drawback of the Plan is its rejection 
of the aim of “Full Employment" which is the ideal of 
all modern economic planning. The Constitution of India 
also guarantees to every citizen the ""right to work and 
“the right to an adequate means of livelihood." I, there¬ 
fore, honestly feel lliat the Planning Commission in laying 
more emphasis on greater production rather than on full 
employment has gone against the fumdamental directive 
of the Indian Constitution. In fact, any Plan which docs 
not try to provide employment for all citizen® as the top¬ 
most priority cannot be called a Plan at all. In order 
to achieve the objective of Full Employment in India, it 
is essential to organise decentralized cottage industries on 
the widest possible scale and as the very basis of econo¬ 
mic planning. With the exception of basic industries! 
which ought to be owned and managed by the State, all 
the consumer goods indu.stri^s including cloth, oil, sugar, 
paper, rice and match have to be organized on a small 
scale in the rural areas so that the nation may have 
"‘fields, factories anwl workshops" for solving the problem 
of employment, and what is even more, under-employment. 
Obviously, the Plan has not been able to face this basic 
fact with courage and boldness. 

As regards the details, of expenditure in different 
sectors of mtional economy, the J?Ian has attached too 
much importance to ""grandiose" schemes of multipurpoBC 
River Projects and development of Tranaport and ComnW” 
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flications. Out of the total outlay of 1493 crores of 
rupcca in the first part of the Five-Year Plan, the Power 
and Irrigation projects will consume Rs. 450.26 crores. 
While the importoince of irrigational facilities and cheapi 
power supply cannot be under-rated in any plan of econo¬ 
mic development, the fact remains that the nation cannot 
afford to rely oin long-term and centralized projects whichj 
might ultimafely prove to be ‘‘white elephants'’ for the 
poor cultivator and artisan in India. A1 decentralized 
plan of irrigation with a country-wide network of village 
wells, tube-wells, small canals, tanks, reservoirs and 
similar other devices woidd have been more practical and 
useful. Improvement of railways, roads, shipping and 
civil aviation, according to the Plan, will involve an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 388.20 crores. This huge amount could 
also be reduced by about Rs. 100 crores which could, 
instead, be more profitably spent for providing belter 
social services. 

Rs, 100.99 crores have bean, earmarked for the deve¬ 
lopment of large-scale, small-scale and collage indusiries. 
Out of this amount, only Rs. 16 crores are to be ulilised 
for village and cotrage industries. Moreover, the Com¬ 
mission maintains tliat “programmes for cottage and 
small-scale industries cannot be viewed in i.solalion from 
programmes relating to ihc ctjrresponding large-scale 
industries.” The Plan ihcrehue, rc(‘omincnds “commoUi 
production programmes.” This clearly shows that the 
Planners do not visualise a decentralised type of economy 
for its own sake; they favour cottage industries only for 
the sake of certain immcfliate advantages and expedien¬ 
cies, particularly relating to capital and invi'stmont. 

Social services, including education, health, housing 
and social welfare, have been allotted Rs. 251.08 croresi 
in the first part of the Plan. This is. surely, inadequate 
in a counitry whicli is inoverbially poor and which desires 
to grow into a Welfare Slate. Tlic chapter on Education, 
is, unfortunately, tlie least satisfactory. No lasting socio¬ 
economic reconstruction is possible without a radical 
change in the ed,uieational system, ft is, therefore, sur- 
pri.siiig that the Planning Commission should have dis¬ 
missed the vital problem of education in such general 
terms. It is necessary that the country should be given 
a comprehensive picture of the future educational struc¬ 
ture in the Five-Year Plan. 

The sources of Finance envisaged ifn> the Plan are by 
no means very certain. The Plan also admits that the 
items of public loans, small savings and adLlitional revenue 
due to fresh taxation are “a matter of speculatiom.” 


Under the prevailing money miarket conditions It !• Wf 
doubtful whether the expectations of the Commiasion aro 
reasonable. Even if these expectations are realised, there 
will still be a gap of Rs. 375 crores over five years. The 
Commission indicates the possibility of ‘‘deficit fimneing^ 
to the extent of Rs. 290 crores. This would “impose ai 
definite strain on the economy” of India by setting into 
motion the infiationary temdencies. The Plan further 
mentions that “if foreign aid is available for financing 
development expenditure, the sterling balances can be 
used for importing consumption goods and thus bringing 
down domestic prices.” The use of sterling balanceai 
iin the manner mentioned above appears to be highly 
unsatisfactory. 

The Plan does not present the problem of Controls 
ia a convincing manner. Curiously enough, the Commis¬ 
sion think that if—^and this is a big ‘if’—^ihe controls are 
efficiently worked, tlicy can “raise the moral standards of 
the community.” Can we expect any such miracle from 
the existing administrative machinery: In regard to the 
Food polh y, the Cummission urges that during the next 
few years annual imports of foodgrains to the tune of 
.3 million tons should be planned for. and adds that in 
exceptional years imports may have to be larger. So, 
this is the brilliant picture of the much-boosted national 
self-sufficiency programme! 

There arc several other aspects of the Plan which 
<;ould be discussed here in detail. But considerations of 
space in those columns prevent me from dealing with 
them. Theie is. however, one basic question that muit 
he an^^wered. What is the future of the Plan? The 
Commission have so far beeit able to publish one Draft 
Outline which is to be finalised only after “further cansul- 
talions” with the Central Ministries, State Goveimments 
and its own Advisory Board and Panels, and the membera 
of Parliament. This procedure will easily take several 
months. By that time, the country will be in the grip of 
elcciion fever. After the general elections the altered 
strength of different political partiea at the Centre and 
in the States might nece.ssitate a change in the persojunel 
of the Commission. This would mean a further revision 
of the Flan and a fresh chain of consultations. So, itfoi- 
fortunately, the Plan bids fair to remain only a paper 
Plan for endless discussions. It would have made a 
world of dillcrenice if the Plan, after receiving fina l 
touches, had been launched in all seriousness on the 15tl| 
August, the fourth Anniversary India’s Independence* 
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By Db. flAllIDAa T. MAZUMDAR 


I consider it a special privilci^e to be invited to deliver 
the second annual lecture for the Sudhindra Bose 
Memorial Foundation here in Iowa City on the .threat 
campus of the State University of Iowa. I am 
especially happy hccauso I had the pl('a^ure and 
privilege of knowiiu; Dr. Bose and because I am 
thoroughly convinced of the utility of the work that 
he was doing. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bo>e was a noldc son of Mother 
India, a line Ameiicari citizen, a great, teacher, and a 
worthy citizen ol the world, d’lie tiail he blazed soukj 
of us are trying to follow in our ovmi liuinble fasinon. 
Ill lijs rich irinaikuble career Dr. Sudhindra Bo.se 
taught various gcuierations of stiulents in (hr Ih'ld of 
political science. But, more than that. h(‘ taught Uiem 
a better appreciation of the cultuial heritage' of half 
the population of the w’oild who inhabit the coulnirnt 
of .Asia. Tins iiioncering w'ork needs to be doiU' moiv 
toda}^ than ever hefoie. '^Phe invent ions of M-n-rice and 
technology havi* jiracticallv amiihilaled d!stance^ in 
time and space, and the woi'ld as a result has Ix'conie 
a small neighborhood Orient and Occident are no 
longer far apart. Iiidred, the ])rol)lems of the Orient 
today become crucjal consjdeiatioris in the formu¬ 
lation of our Ariiencan foreign policy. 

The ofScers and friemds of the Sudhindra Bose 
Memorial Foundation de.seia'(‘ to bo congratulated 
on tlu'ir vision 1o keep alive the memory of the 
remarkable work that Dr. Bo.se did on this great 
campus. 

In my own liumblo fashion I liave been iuterestid 
in doing the same .sort of thing that Dr. Buse liad 
dedicated lii.'a life to achieving; namely, bringing 
about a better undoi*standmg between the peoplc.s of 
the Orirmt and the pcojdcs of the Occidoni. Perhaps, 
a woiJ about my background might l)e in order. 
During ten years of my stay in this country as a 

student, I undertook to ])resent Mahatiin Gandhi’s 

cause, and the cause of India's freenlom, to the 

American people iil an extra-curricular activity. 
'Phen, after finishing my studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, I returned to India during the Christmas 
week of 1929 when I attended the famous Lahore 
Session of the All-India National Congress. It was 

at this 'Congre.ss that the resolution on iruhipendence 
was pa.ssed by the acclamation of the people gathered 
togc.thrr. Then, I wms a guest of Mahatma Gandhi's 
at his Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, for throe 
mOfltlis, anti at his invitation l>ecame a member of 


the Dandi Salt Party. This Dandi Salt Party of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s was very much like tjio Boston 
Tea Paily. Just as the Boston Tea Part^ was the 
starting point of the American Revolution for 
freedom so Gandhi's Salt Party was the prelude to 
Iiidias non-violent revolution. Then, in the fall of 
19J0 at the suggestion of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
father of llie present Prime Minister of India, I 
reluriieil to this coimtry to interpret the inside story 
of Imlia’s iion-vio]f‘iit revolution an<l fo present 
M.ilialma Gaiidhi's fiachings of non-violence and 
soul foice For w'ell-iiigh fifteen years I busied myself 
with (he self-inipn.seil (ask of interpreting Gandhi and 
India lo the American ]u‘opJo as a Iwenty-four-hour 
jol). Thus, voii can see that I am tremeiidou.sly 
iiueif's(('d in I III' pjeseiit topif tliaf has been assigned 
to m\ “The Koi>iiblic of ludia—Promise and Perfor¬ 
mance.” 

Before J lake up the subject of the evening, may 
I say a wonl about I hi' reasons that brought me to 
lliis country for my higher education. It was the 
faslii«)n 111 iho>p days in the twenties for young men 
fiom India lo go lo England for their studios to earn 
English d('grees, lo return lo India and got fat 
gii\(’iiimrut jobs. Yon may wonder why I chose to 
come to America instead of going to India. Well, the 
reason is sim})lf‘. It can be traced back to a very 
im];ortaut (‘Xperieiice I had in my grade school in the 
Vitale of Baroda. In my .second grade reader in the 
Gujarati language 1 came aeross a lesson about a boy 
fioni this land. I knew' he was not from India because 
lie had a different type of co.'^tume on and because 
he liad an unpronounceable name. A name such as 
Ifaridas I'hakonlas Mazumdar is easy and simple. 
Anyliedy can say it—in India. This boy's name was 
George Washington quite a difficult name. To judge’ 
from tlip conipnt.s of the lesson, it seemed to me the 
peo]d(> would like to talk about George Washington, 
but I was afraid that because of his unpronounceable 
name, people might shy away from talking about him. 
The lesson dealt with the story familiar to all 
American children, the story of the famous cherry 
tree. The lesson had a great many interesting mean¬ 
ings for me. In the first place, of course, it is not 
unusual for a boy in India to receive a gift. It is un¬ 
usual for a boy in India to try out actually how sharp 
the little gift might be, the hatthet that George 
receiv(=d, for instance. As a boy, one grows up in Indift 
wdlh a great many cultural inhibitions, and here 
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George had the temerity and the audacity actually to 
try out how sharp his little hatchet might be. The 
result was a little disastrous. The cherry tree was 
crest-fallen, shall I say? And, as a boy, I said to 
myself while I in India could not very well try out, 
£ven though I might have longed to do it under the 
same circum'^tanoes, I felt very happy that George 
did it. And, I said, ‘‘Hurray, for George I” Secondly, 
i discovered that George was willing to talk to his 
father— I think it would be appropriate to say to 
‘talk back to his father.’ In India, tlic little boys do 
not talk back to their parents. I was later to learn 
lifter a stay of some time in this counlry lliat in 
George Wa’*-liington’H country people mairnificiently 
disregard I tic old world saying that children an* to 
tie seen but- not to be la'ard. In this country, on tlu 
otlier hand, if yon liave chddren in your family and 
:f friends come to visit you, it is the children wlio do 
Lite talking—nobody else. Tturdly, 1 di.scovi^rod that 
George’s father, instead of meting out pumslime'ld to 
the boy for his offence, congratulated him that he 
told the truth and l(*t it go at tliat. I said to myself, 
“They seem to have very jdeasant ways of dealing 
with some situations in George Washingtons country.” 
Finally, the lesson ended up by saying, “And, the 
truth-telhng George W'aslimgton became tlie Father 
of Ills country.” I said to myself, “If Geoigo w(‘re so 
good an<l truMi-tcllmg and if lu^ became the father 
of his country, perhaps, all of Ids childn'n mii'^t be 
equally good and trulh-ti'lling. 8onie day 1 ought to 
go and pay a visit to George Washington’s children.” 
'rtius. it came about that everytinn^ I came acroSvS a 
lesson on AmcTiea or any reference (o America, I 
tlioLight back and reminded myself of that first 
introduction of mine to George Washington’s country, 
and my desire to ennu' to this coiiiitry became <iVor 
more fiim. Hence, when in 1920 I was in a position to 
make a decision for study abroad, T decided in favor 
of coming to this country rather than going to Fng- 
laud. Perhaps, you may be interested to know whether 
or not my boyhood impressions of George Washing¬ 
ton’s children have been borne out as a result of my 
Visit lo this country. Well, on the whole I siioukl say, 
and I speak with considerable e\'pcrienc(' and research 
behind this statement, on the whole I can say that niy 
boyhood imprfssions of George Washington’s children 
were correct. On the whole, the American people arc 
pood and trufh-telling, and I would advise anybody 
fo take his chances .with them. One would not be 
going wrong. But I must also report lo you one 
nualifieation that I feel ought to be made: namely, 
fkat when George WasJupgton’s children are engaged 
in the national pas#imo of a political election cam- 
pajgn, I do not give two -cents for their truthfulness. 


(Laughter!). Even so, lot me say, ladies ^nd gentle¬ 
men, I think enough of George Washington’s chilili^n, 
think highly enough of them, to have cost fiiy tot in 
with you and I became an American citizen four y^ars 
ago. This means that I have a twofold responsibility 
—one responsibility to Mahatma Gandhi’s children, 
another responsibility to George Washington’s children. 
And I am trying my humble best to promote better 
umJerslanding between the peojile of India and the 
people of America. 

T 

you can readily see, having spent over tweHty- 
fi\c yems of my life in the promotion of India's 
causfi for fie('<lom in this counlry, in England, and in 
India. I am rspcfiiilly interested in assessing the 
i‘<'sul(s of (h:it non-viulent i(Solution for freedom. 
Whal, for iiisiance, was tlie piomise of the free India? 

ari' (lie .■iccompltsliments of the dree Indja? 
Tlu'se are legitiiiiat.i' qiR"-lion.s, and I wash to address 
myself lo Ihesp (jueslions tlii,?? evening. 

At tile very oulftcl, let me inaki' it (dear that 
are llimkiiig of India aa a fieu nation not for one 
year only, tliough teclmically India iHfcanic a Ilepublic 
only last ytiar, to be precise on January 26, 1960. 

Actually, Iiidiii became fn^e on August 15, 1947. It 
was on tliat histone day tliat the British Empire in. 
India wa^ iKiuidated with tlie creation of two autono^- 
inous iloinimoris, the Dominion of Pakistan and the. 
Domuiioii of India. Tims, we have a period of four, 
lo the y(ais of India’s caieer as a free nation, and I 
shall atlfuiipt to e\alu:ite the results of this freedom- 
of IikIm. We diall allom[>t lo look into the promises 
of fieedoni and the actual accomplislimeiits of free 
India (luring the last four or five years. , 

Th(‘ best way to slait this discussion is by. 
reminding onrsidves of the vi>ion of fiee India as des-. 
cribed by Mahalma (dandlii. During his voyage to 
England on boaid the S. S. Rfijpvtnnu in the year 
19’1, Malialnn Gandhi gave an interview to new^a- 
paper rejiorii'rs. In this iiitervh'W^ he in a magnificent 
manner I’lnbodn'd hope<j and asiuralions for the free 
India of his dreams. I wais piivileged to spend a month . 
w’illi Mahatma Gandhi in London at the time of the 
second round table conference', and I can assure you 
that this vision of a fn'e India literally and faithfully 
sets forlli Gandhi’s dn'ams and hopes and aspiratioua 
for his dearly bedoN ed Motherland. Let me quote this? , 
statement verbatim. It is a sliort statement. Just one, 
paragraph. But it is important not only because it is.- 
Gandhi’s vision of his fr('r India, but because it haq 
also served as a guide-post to his eo-workors and hia , 
followers in the robnilding of the free nation—in th€t i 
fashioning of the free India. Here is Gandhi’s vision 
of the Free India; . .. 
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shall Btrive for a constitution which shall 
release ladia from all thraldom and patronage 
and give her, if need be» the right to err. 1 shall 
work for an India in which the poorest shall feel 
that it is their country in whose making they have 
an effective voice^an India in which there shall be 
no high class and no low class of people-^an India 
in which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony. There can be no room in such an India 
for the curse of untouchability, or the curse of 
intoxicating drinks or drugs. Women shall enjoy 
equal rights with men. Since wc shall be at peace 
with all the rest of the world, neither exploiting 
nor being exploited, we should have tlic smallest 
army imaginable.'* (Please note: The apostle of 
non-violence, the embodiment of soul foice, still 
makes room for the existence of an armed force 
for the iJlate of the Five India 1) “All interests not 
in conflict with the interests of the dumb millions 
will be scrupulously respected whether foreign or 
indigenous.” (May 1 parenthetically add that the 
word ‘dumb^ used by Gandhi really means in¬ 
articulate). To continue Gandhi's statement, 
“Personally, I hate distinction between foreign and 
indigenous. This is the India of my dreams.” 

Here in this statement you will notice one domi¬ 
nant note, namely, the supreme concern with the well¬ 
being of the masses, the under-privileged millions of 
India^ that they would have an effective voice in the 
making of the new India; that their well-being would 
be the supreme concern of the government of the 
free India. Now, wv may ask of ourselves the quet^tion, 
''Is this promise of the Free India being realized?” 
And, my answer is a very emphatic “Yes.” Yes, 
indeed, the well-being of the masses of India is being 
today translated into reality not only as part of the 
government policy but it is also being realized in the 
actual lives of these millions of people. For insbince, 
the concern, the master concern, of the Ncliru 
Government is the increasing of the purchasing power 
of the masses and raising the standard of living of the 
vast millions of India. By improving methods of agri¬ 
culture, and by promoting industrialization, the 
Government of India is at present successfully im¬ 
plementing Mahatma Gandhi's point regarding the 
conserving and the safeguarding of the well-1 icing of 
the masses. Yes, in the making of the new nation the 
under-privileged will have an offeclivo voice! One 
special project of the Government of India ha.s pro¬ 
mise of tremendous good to the whole nation. I refer 
to the projected comstniclion, projected and actual 
construction, of at least ten to twelve hydro-electric 
projects on the TVA model. These TVA-type multi¬ 
purpose projects are expected to be finished within 
less than ten years. It is gratifying for ua in America 
to know that some of our best engineers and techni¬ 
cians are helping the Government of India in the 
building of these hydro-electric projects. When 
finished, these projects would serve a number of pur- 
ftoieSi aU aiming at the improvement of the standard 


of living of the people. For instance, these bydrd* 
electric projects will, in the first place, mean flood 
controls. Secondly, they would bring about irrigation 
and thus bring under cultivation many millions of 
acres of land which today remain uncultivated* 
Thirdly, these hydro-electric projects will facilitate 
internal navigation, and, fourthly, they will generate 
tremendous electric power which will bo made avail¬ 
able to the people at large whether in the IfUts in the 
villages, or in the dwellings in the towns, fcr in the 
factories m tlie cities. They would make available to 
all these citizens of India electric power at low cost. 
Thus, we may well see that those hydro-electric pro- 
joe is will literally change and transform the face of 
Mother India for the better. So far as the economy 
of the new India is concerned, I visualize the emer¬ 
gence of what we in this country call a mixed economy. 
The Government of India is committed to the pro¬ 
position of owning, directing and operating certain 
key indikslrics, what in this country wo would perhaps 
call “public utilities.” It is also committed to the pro¬ 
position of permitting full and free play to private 
cnicrprise on the one hand and to the co-operative 
societies on the other. Thus, in the field of economic 
activity, w’O mav W’ell visualize part state socialism, 
part co-operationism, and part capitalism. This is not 
a new mixture dreamed up by the loaders of India. 
They haN’e an oxcellent model before them in the 
well-regulated and \vell-articulated economy of 
♦^wr'Jcn, the home of the Middle Way. Whether a 
vast counliy such as India will be able to make a 
success of I his mixed cconoinv, the future will have 
to tell. I for one feel optimistic about the outcome 
of this experiment. This is not to say that I advocate 
the same sort of arrangement for this country. It 
vsimply means that in the conditions of India where 
ttie industrial de\'elopment is still very backward, th^ 
Gov'ernmeiit must fake a lead in behalf of the undef- 
privileged ma.sses. 

Now, let us look at the other aspect of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s dream of the Free India. lie said that in the 
Free India that he visualized, there would bo no curse 
of untou('hability present. How is this promise being 
realizcNj? Well, if you could imagine, in your wildest 
stretch of imagination, that' at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia we had as Chairman of 
the Drafting Committee of tlie Constitution a slave 
from Georgia, you woukl perhaps have an approximate 
picture of the sort of revolutionary change bfbught 
about in modern India. It is pleasing for us to note 
that in Mr. Nehru's cabinet a so-callcd untouchable 
gentleman has boon holding the“ psjrtfolio of law. It 
is still more gratifying to note that this same un¬ 
touchable gentleman, so-called, was Chainnan of tlio 
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Drafting Committee entrusted with the task of 
framing the new constitution of Free India. Is un- 
touchability on the way out? Well, I could not give 
you any more concrete proof. And it is also instruc¬ 
tive to note that in the now constitution of the 
Republic of India the practice of uutouchability has 
been made a punishable offence. 

With reference to Gandhi’s dream that women 
shall enjoy rights with men, I don’t think at this late 

day we need to ask ourselves the question whether 

that point is being implemented. There are hundreds 
of leading women who are today taking an active 
part in th^ public life of India, in the diplomatic 
service of India, and they are helping fashion the 

new India. Thus, fMionomically and socially, the dream 
of Mahatma Gandhi Ls on the way to realization. In 
th(* field of political achievements, we in America may 
legitimately take just pride in the fact that the 

irarners of the new constitution of India derived a 
great deal of inspiration from our constitution. As 
with us, Ko in India, the Governinent is divided into 
thr(*e co-ordinated brandies, the executive, the legis¬ 
lative, and the .judicial. And. the Supreme Court of 
India is made the eiist-odian and interpreter of the 
new constitution of India. As in our constitution, so 
in the constitution of the Republic of India, they 
have a Bill of Rights, what they call “fundamental 
rights,” gimrantedng to the eitizen most of the rights 
tliat our Bill of Rights guarantees to our citizens. 
Then, of course, they have a special clause in their 
Fundamental Rights sod ion prohibiting the practice 
of imtoiichahility which is peculiar to the social 
organization of India. 

II 

In the field of political achievements, I am even 
more thrilled by the preamble to the constitution of 
the new India. For the first time in the long and 
checkered history of the Orient, we find the omm- 
ciatioii of the political doctrine of popular sovereignly 
Lot me read to you the preamble to the new constitu¬ 
tion of India. ^‘We the people of India.” Yes, “we the 
people,” a direct edio from our own constitution; 
“we the people’^ marks a revolutionary change in the 
outlook of the new India. In days gone by in India, 
or, for that matter, in Europe, too, the divine right 
of king.s used to hold sway in tlie thinking of the 
people. Indeed, when the emperor of Japan at the 
Line of the Meiji restoration gave certain »ights and 
privileges to his subjects, it was in terms of the king 
or the emperor granting rights. The emperor, in other 
woids, was conceived as the fountain source of autho¬ 
rity and sovereignty. in the constitution of 

lodia as in our con$(Rtution a century and a half ago, 
^ve.find enunciated the doctrine of the people as being 
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the fountain-head of authority and 

me read the complete text of the preamhle; . , . 

*We the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a sovereign, demo¬ 
cratic Republic, and to secure to all its eitueps 
Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
and worship; > 

Equality of status and of opportunity, and 
to promote among them all 

Fraternity, assuring the ‘dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual a(nd the unity of th(3 nation, 

In our constituent a^embly, (or, as we would 
«ay, ‘in our Constitutional Convention/) this 
*26th day of November. 1W9, do hercby adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this constitution.” 

Orio of the most spectacular achievements of 
the new India in the political field is the integration 
of some 500 odd princely states witli the federal 
governinent of India. In the days of British rule 
these princes wen* maiutainwl on their thrones as 
relics of feudalism, as props to the British Raj. Once 
the people* came into their own they saw to it that 
these lelics of fcudaliem would not stand in the way 
of the enjoyment of democratic rights and privilej'ies 
by any of the sons and daughters^ of Mother India, 
whether they w^re bom in a princely state or in 
what was previously British India. And now these 
states arc today integrated with the government of 
In<lia. Some small stales havt^ been merged into 
wliat were adjoining provim-es; some States have 
been merg(*d together, smaller units into one larger 
viable udmini.'<tralivo unit, and some of the larger 
states have bei*n permitted to function as autono¬ 
mous states Indeed, the provinces of what Wt^ 
British India have also been raised to the level of 
states or commonwealths. It may interest you to 
note tluit in my doctoral di.Svsertation at the Univer- 
sitv of Wiseonsiu dealing with the same problem, I 
had forecast the uin(?igence of a federal government 
in India with tie** provinces and states as autono¬ 
mous units on a par with one another as constituent 
member.s of the Government of India. The only 
difference between I he so-called ffriucoly states of 
yesk‘rday and (he new» states that were provinces, 
is that the administrative head in the princely state 
is a prince wdio serves tliere as a hereditary monarch 
subject, to the will and confirmation of his Bubjoctu, 
while in what used to be provinces, the adminis¬ 
trative head i.s a governor appointed by the President 
of the Republic of India. It is interesting to note 
that these states w^ere integrated into the government 
of India on condition that their subjects be given 
the right to convene a constitutional cony^tion'bl 
their own and to frame a democratic Constitution. 

Thus, we see that ecbnoinically, socially, aM 
politically the vision of Mahatma Gandhi ia-^ 
fulfilled. Free India is implementing the 
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aspirations of that great man of God. I may there* 
fore say that so far as the fiyeld of internal recons¬ 
truction and reorganisation in India is concerned, 
the promise of freedom is becoming an actuality. 
It is good. We are all happy that the people of 
India are forging ahead on tho path to liberty, 
social justice, and equaltty—also, to abundant life, 
in spite of temporary set-backs now and then caused 
by the forces of nature. 

Ill 

In the field of external relationships of the new 
nation, I must confeas I cannot find reason for being 
unqualifiedly enthusiastic. There are items both on 
the credit side and on the debit side of tho ledger. 
Certain expressions of Indians foreign policy arc com¬ 
mendable and creditable to the new nation. Certain 
other aspects of Indians foreign policy are, in my 
judgment, mischievous, wrong and detrimental to tl^e 
well-being of India, to the cause of freedom, and 
indeed detrimental to the whole world. 

Let me at the very outset of this discusi^ion make 
one point clear. It is not pleasing for me to be critical 
of India or her leaders. After all, I spent twenty-five 
years of my life in the service of India. And I wish 
her people well. But if I am to bo true to tlie cause 
of truth for which Mahatma Gandhi stood, then I 
cannot help making adverse criticisms of certain 
aspects of India's foreign policy. Let me also make 
another point, that so far a.s I am concerned, I look 
upon Mr. Nehru's thinking in the field of foreign 
relations objectively, and I crilicisp his views not by 
attributing any base motives to him, but by resort 
to certain psychological interpretations. After all, Mr. 
Nehru is dominantly concerned with the rebuilding 
of the economy of India. That is his master passion. 
It is a laudable one. The people of India <lo deserve 
a better deal, economically, socially, politically. There- 
fare, I have no quarrel with Mr, Nehru's sincere pre¬ 
occupation with the rejuvenation of his country. But 
thia very preoccupation sonn times makes it im¬ 
possible for him to judge the things in the outside 
world objectively and realistically. Anything hapi)on- 
iag anywhere in the world that might coneoivai)Jy 
stand in the way of India building up her strength 
and economy is a nuisance to be brushed aside. I 
think this is the psychological motivation behind Mr. 
Nehru's erratic thinking with reference to Korea and 
the United Nations. 

^ first of all, point out two constructive 

|>ohitive expressions of India’s foreign policy. 
,^0a^‘after British rule came to an end in India, at 

invitation of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehm, an 
'‘^AH-Asia cuitjiral relations conference was held in 
^ew Delhi. was the consummation of a longing 


of all the SODS and daughters of Asia throt^h the 
centuries. Asia has a great and ncble heritage and all 
her SODS have been hoping and praying that some day 
they might all get together to share their ideas one 
with another. In this conference and the succeeding 
one the leading men and women of the different 
countries of Asia participated and they pooled' their 
resources with a view to discovering appropriate ways 
in which the experience of one country m^ght of 
benefit to others. ^ 

Another positive feature of India's foreign policy 
was symbolized b}' the convening of a conference of 
interested nations in New Dcllii to resolve the then 
e'xlsting deadlock between the Republican forces of 
Indonesia and the Dutch government. 

Perhaps, you nil recall that the United Nations 
at that time had certain resolutions passed instructing 
or inviting the Dutch rulers of the East Indies to 
release the political prisoners and to enter into an 
agreement with them for transfer of power from Dutch 
hanrhi to Indonesian hands. Tliesc resolutions of the 
U. N. wore immediately tucked away on the shelf. 
They were not implemented. Feeling that the situation 
was becoming impossible, Prime Minister Nehru took 
the lead in invdting intere.sted natioas of Asia, includ¬ 
ing the representatives of Australia and New Zealand; 
and in the historic conference held in New Delhi, 
those representatives of Asia passed certain resolutions 
after due and proper consideration—resolutions de¬ 
manding the release of political prisoners in Indonesia 
and calling upon the Dutch rulers of the Eavst Indies 
to transfer power to the Indonesian Nationalists at 
the earliest possible moment. It is interesting to recall 
that within les.s than two weeks after these resolution^? 
were pasjsed in New Delhi, the Dutch authorities did 
sec fit to release the Indonesian Republican leaders, 
and, of cour.se, after that with the help of the good 
offices of I he United Nations Commission, the Indo¬ 
nesian people achieved their independence. 

These two expressions of India’s foreign policy 
are, in my judgment, highly commendable. They 
redound to the credit of India and in a real sense 
express tho vital concern and hope of Mahntina 
Gandhi that his people would play a leading, but 
humble, role in bringing hbout better understanding 
among the peoples of the world and in helping 
oppressed peoples to gain their freedom. 

In the matter of the attitude of the Oovernme<Dt 
of India toward the Korean crisis and toward th6 role 
of the U.N., I must confess a deep sense of disappoint¬ 
ment. As I said a while ag6, J do not doubt the inte¬ 
grity of Mr. Nehru nor the h^h purposes of the 
government of India. 
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IV , 

What I am afraid of ia that the preaexit govern^ 
ment of, liodia, especially Mr. Nehru^ looking at the 
problems of the outside world through ^the perspective 
of a people engrossed in their own internal problems, 
has been unable to view objectively the problem of 
right and wrong in the international scene. 

I, for one^' was very much heartened when the 
government of India, along with the other govern- 
ments of the world, took a stand in June, 1960, to 
I^rand the North Koreans as aggressors. 

As the crisis in Korea developed, we began to 
detect in Mr. Nohru^s thinking his special concern to 
localize the war in Korea. Tliis concern was a laud¬ 
able one. The American government, too, like every 
other well-intetotioned government, was doing its ut¬ 
most to localize the conflict in Korea. 

But when this concern for localizing the conflict 
in Korea was concretely expressed by Mr. Nehru in 
lorms of certain policies, one began to see a trend in 
Ills thinking toward compromise and appeasement. 
For instance, as you will recall, at the very start of 
Ihfi Korean crisis, Mr. Nehru undertook to play the 
Ic of an interni(*diary, and he wrote letters to our 
own tSecretary of State and to Mr. Stalin. In these 
communications, he suggested the appeasement of 
Hed China as a way to end the aggression in Korea 
by the Nortli Korean aggressors. I am very Happy 
our State Department refused to accept Mr. Nehru's 
suiiigostion. That suggestion had no merit from a 
moral or ethical v^tandpoint. J^ater, when the United 
Xaticyns forces were about to croN=f the 38th parallel, 
Mr. Nehru's government took the position that they 
should not cross the 38th parallel. ^ 

It seems to me that the problem of crossing the 
38th parallel was strictly a military problem. If the 
North Koreans had been aggressors and the United 
Nations undertook police action to combat that aggre- 
sioii, then the existence of the 38th parallel as a divi¬ 
ding line became entirely irrelevant. Indeed, the 
North Koreans themselves by their aggressive action 
had eliminated the relevance of the 38th parallel. 

Later in the course of the military campaign in 
iCorea, Mr. Nehru's government and Mr. Attlee's 
government in Britain pleaded for consultations with 
the representatives of the * Communist government of 
China as a possible way to end the Korean conflict. 

In a real sense this was entirely an irrelevant 
issue, but precisely because the American government 
and the United Nations organization were in the right 
Ihey could afford to accept the suggestion of fhc 
Government of India, Ujb,. government of Britain, and 
other governments ^fftheir mode of thinking. 

^ • We had at the United Nations at that tinie the 



bumiUa^ e:sperienee ol tbe 
Comi^wst China flouting the collective jjadgme&t' o|; 
mankind and indulging in irresponsible talk which, 
left no room for negotiation or conciliatio&; 
when the Chinese government did intervene in 
Korean conflict on a large scale, Mr, Nehru’s goveniK; 
ment began to make the claim that this sitiiatioUr 
arose because of the failure of the United Nations to 
give a seat to the Peking regime. 

This claim, it seems to me, was beside the point 
because the seating of the Peking regime in the United 
Nations was a matter entirely unrelated to the origi¬ 
nal aggression perpetrated by the North Koreans 
against the Republic of Korea in the last week of 
June, 1950. 

Later yet, when the problem arose whether or not 
the United Nations should take a stand on the inter¬ 
vention in the Korean conflict by the Chinese 
Communist regime of Peking, Mr. Nehru’s govern¬ 
ment took the position that it would be unwise to 
brand the Communist Chinese regime as an aggressor. 
For the record, it may be noted that the government 
of Pakistan abstained from voting on that resolution. 
Tlie government of Imlia voted against branding the 
Chine.'^c Communist government an aggressor. 

1 cannot understand how the government of India^ 
having branded the North Koreans as aggressors, 
could logically refrain from branding the Peking 
regime as an aggressor as well. Or, does the faet that 
Communist China represents a large reservoir of man^^ 
power make the differenc^o in Mr, Nehru's thinking? 

Perhaps, we can charitably say that Mr. Nehru 
believed that by treating the Communist regime 
indulgently we might be able to work out a peaceful 
settlement. But then, the question arises, a peaceful 
settlement at what price? By the betrayal of prin¬ 
ciple? The principles for which Mahatma Gandhi 
lived and died? 

It would appear that in the fleld of international 
relations, Mr. Nehni has failed fully to utilize the 
responsibility that devolved upon India as a frw 
nation. 

Indeed, I must go a step farther and ^y that 
Mr. Nehru is going back on the vejy principles that 
brought him to the leadership of his people; the rebel 
who was willing to go to prison rather than make a 
compromise with principles is today advocating com¬ 
promise with principles and betrayal of the truth, 

I am quite sure that Mahatma Gandbi would 
much rather want his people to stand by truth than, 
act on the basis of expediency even for a gain real Qr\ 
fancied. 

Is there any way to explain the gap betWi(^, 
Mr. Nehru’s realistic thinking in the field of national 
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reconstruction and unrealistic thinking in the field 
of international relations? Let us remember that 
he hae said that the United Nations cannot solve 
tensions between great powers. 

Let us remember that the league of Nations 
collapsed precisely because it, (oo, confesseti that it 
could not settle disputes between great powers. If 
the United Nations Organization is to play the same 
role as the League of Nations, then its disappearance 
from the world scene wouW be no calamity. 

V 

It is very interesting to note that in the field of 
internal reorganizatoin Mr. Nehru has fully realized 
the menace posed by Communism. The Communist 
leaders have been dealt, with more harshly by the 
Government of India than by any oflipr non-Coinmu- 
nist government in the world. And yet, Mr. Nehru 
persists in his wishful thinking that it is possible to 
dp business with the Communists outside of India. 

I cannot understand how' one could be so unrealistic 
in one’s approach to C5ommuriism. Perhaps, it is 
possible to do business with the Communist.«, bul 
you can do business with the Communists only on 
their terms which means liquidation of the life of 
freedom and democracy. And, I am quite sure. Mr. 
Nehru is not willing to liquidate democracy and 
freedom. But precisely because he is deeply con¬ 
cerned with the problem of India’s rebuilding, he is 
willing for the moment to overlook the menace 
posed by Communism externally. 

Having spent many years of his life as a lighter 
for freedom, Mr. Nehru, of course, fully realizes the 
nature of the problems besetting his people. And 
as an ardent follower of Gandhi, as a humanitanan 
in his own right, and as a great patriot, he has em¬ 
barked upon a progi^am of national reconstruction 
which already has brought India into the forefront of 
nations as a democratic and stable force. 

However, this very preoccupation with the 
struggle for national freedom over a long period of 
time has left Mr. Nehru unprepared to shoulder the 
responsibilities of a newly emerged free nation in the 
field of international relations. 

I personally feel sorry for this because we have 
bad a right to expect that Gandhis nation would 
under all circumstances stand for right, truth, and 
justice, and not for expediency or for betrayal of 
principles. 

In spite of my dissatisfaction with certain as¬ 
pects of the present foreign policy of the govern¬ 
ment of India, I would urge tlie American public to 
be patient and tolerant with the young Republic of 
ludia. Whatever may appear on the horizon at a 
igiven time in the shifting international field, Uie 
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long-range goal and perspective of India both inter¬ 
nally and externally, shall abide. And it is this 
feature of the long-range validity of the goal of 
India’s policy that gives me hope that at the crucial 
moment the government of India will take its stand 
on the platform of truth and justice. 

Our dissatisfaction with Mr. Nehru’s approach to 
Korea and to the U. N. should not lead us to take 
actions which would be unworthy of the American 
heritage. We have always stood ready to Jielp those 
who have been in need. On the morrow the people 
of India shall be in the throes of a famine. The 
government of India has under pressure from public 
opinion in this country just entered into a trade 
agroonient with tlie government of Pakistan whereby 
the surplus food stocks of Pakistan would go to 
India in exchange for Hindese commodities needed 
by Pakistan. 

This is a good agreement. Even so, the needs of 
India m the matter of food grains will not be fully 
satisfied by the import of surplus food-sluffs from 
Pakistan. Tlie best estimates are that the people of 
India may need apiu'oximatcly 2,000,000 tons of food- 
grams in the next six months if they arc going to 
avoid wide-spread famine. 

It is a tribute to the good-will of the American 
people and to their sincere desire to serve the 
alflictcd that throughout this land millions of 
Aiiierican.y have raised their voices in behalf of 
Mjnding food grains from this country to India. 11 
is also commendable on the part of our government 
ill Wasliington that it has been taking prompt steps 
to aid India with the needed food-stufis. 

1 would not want to see this food sent to India 
in the hope of *converting Mr. Nehru to our point 
of view. I am firmly of the conviction that Mr. 
Nehin’s stand on Korea and the U. N. is wrong, 
that it IS -vapable of change, that it could be brought 
in line with the point of view of the democratic 
world; but I would not w'ant to use the food as a 
wea))on in an attempt to coerce Mr. Nehru regarding 
his point of view or policy. 

I am quite certain that the doing of the good, 
namely, the sanding of this needed food-<?tuff to the 
starving people of India is its own reward. And we 
hope (hat the common people in India, when they 
receive this food, will think kindly of their friends 
and neighbours acroas the Pacific in the United Stattjs 
of America who arc willing to make the sacrifices 
order that they may have food. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to two points of 
more than contemporary inf''jest. Both Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Attlee of Britain presenltthe phenomenon of 
two of our greatest armchair strategists. They -bqth 
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want to tell our military leaders how to conduct the 
war. If I were in President Truman’s shoes, I would 
.accept the auiigestions of both Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Nehru under the following conditions. I would say to 
both of these gentlemen, “Messrs. Attlee and Nehru, 
)ierhap8 you are right. Maybe we ought not to cross 
the 38th parallel. Suppose then in order to carry out 
your wishes dte make this suggestion. Since you allege 
that the presence of our troops in Korea is creating a 
panic in the thinking of the Chinese people on the 
mainland, we wish to withdraw every one of our 
American soldiers from Korea, and you, Mr. .Attlee, 
and you Mr, Nehru, send your British and Hindcsc 
troops to Korea to man the 38th Parallel line, .and 
please give us an undertaking that, there will be no 
Dtmkirk. With your bo.vs manning the 38th P.arallel, 
we shall be very happy to keep on talking, if need be, 
for the next ten years, how to bring about peace with 
Communist China.” 

Finally, in spite of some of my criticism.^ of 
India's foreign policy at the moment in relation to 
Korea and the United Niiloms, let me .say that I 
have eomplete faith in the' .abiding framework of 
India and her di'stiny. India’s abiding framework is 
and shall remain (pie.sl for Inilh. qiie.'t for justice, 
(piest for liberty, quest for equality. In this noble 
four-fold quest, so well exi'inplified by Mahatma 
(landhi. America and India can stand shouldi'r to 
shoulder and march forward to the realization of 
man’s age-old dream of peace on e.'irlh and good will 

■■(inoDg men Thank you, (Prolonged ai'plause). 

• 

Question PraioD 

Question : Will you tell us woniethin}^ iilioiit 
Pakistan"? 

Answer : It is not possible to ^?ive any hiicf 
MiLswer about Pakistan and I do not know what special 
point you have in mind. If you are asking the ques¬ 
tion whether the leaders of Pakistan are aU) cou- 
cerned with raising the standard of living of the 
uruler-privileged masses, I would say that on the 
wliole they, too, are adopting the same procedure.s and 
im])lementing the same policies. 

Question : What about population pressure in 
India ? 

Answer : The problem of population pressure in 
India and, for that matter, throughout the Orient is a 
real one. Just this momingf I was happy to note in one 
of our newspapers that Mr. Nehru has come out in 
favour of birth-control. I believe the intelligent 


leadership of India, and of the rest of Asia, is 
to institute planned parenthood clinics all over t&S 
lands and thereby help the underprivileged maasOs to 
regulate the siae of the family. 

Question : Will you tell us something about the 
impasse in Kashmir? Is it true that Mr. Nehru is 
opposed to a plebiscite in Kashmir? 

Answer : No, it would not be true to say that Mr. 
Nehru is opposed to a plebiscite in Kashmir. Indeed, 
it must be recalled that Mr. Nehru was the first one 
to make a suggestion that the plebiscite in Kashmir 
should be the final determinant as to the des?finy of 
the people of Kashmir. But it is true today that Mr. 
Nehru wants to have the plebiscite under conditions 
he st‘ts forth. Indeed, I wish I had a little more time 
to discuss this qu(‘stion, but I can ^ay in a few words 
that to me the jiroblem of Kashmir and the problem 
of Korea are in many ways parallel and identical. 
Mr, Nehru takes on^ set of criteria in dealing with 
Kashmir and another set of criteria in dealing with 
Korea. Perhaps, the hici that Mr. Nehru^s family 
originally came from Kashmir may have something 
to do with this mode of reasoning. Perhaps, sub- 
coucioiisly, I admit. At any rate, in Kashmir he takes 
the position that the aggressor must first be removed, 
ejected, from the tenitory. Then he takes the posi¬ 
tion that the anny of the government of India should 
be there to maintain order while the plebiscite is 
conduclt'd. In Korea he lakes the opposite stand. 
He wants the aggressor armies to remain where they 
are. He wanted them to remain below the 38th 
paralk^i in his first suggestion of compromise. And 
he wants to have a plebiscite held, if at all, not after 
the ejecting of the aggressor forc6?s from Korea, but 
ho wants the plebiscite to bo held in the presence of 
the aggressor forces. I must confess that the problem 
of Kashmir is very delicate and I^^annot help thinking 
that if Mr. Nehni^s position in Kashmir is right, his 
position in Korea is entirely wrong, and vice versa. 
In both eases, aggression has been committed. Now 
how to resolves that, problem is the supreme businefifl 
of statesmanship. Mr. Nehru cannot have hie cake 
and eat it. too. If he wishes to hold one set of 
criteria in dealing with Kashmir, he should have the 
same set of critcri/i in dealing with Korea. Thank 
you very much.* 

• The article is a recording of Hr. Harulan T. Mazufndar^li 
speech, the ivecond annual Sudhindra Memorial Frundaiion loctitte 
at the State Univeriitf of To\aa. on April 19, 1951, 
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In the last May, June and July numbers of The 
Modem Review have appeared two articles of Prof. 
Banerjee and one of Mr, Sen-Vanna respectively on 
the above subject. I have dealt with Mr. Sen-Varma^s 
article hereinafter. I am grateful for liis fair approach 
to the points at issue. He set^j out my propositions 
without any attempt to misread them and almost in 
the way that I w^ould like to state them myself, 
before he starts answering Ihem.^ 

Ordinarily it should not have beecn necessary to 
reply to Prof. Banerjee's arlicle any further. Both 

Prof. Banerjee and myself adhere to our respective 
points of view in the matter, and I have given 

reasons for my views, and 1 am content to leave 
such reasons to the judgment of the readers. On the 
last occasion^ it was only because I found that some 
of my views had been inisapprel)ende<i, and therefore 
misrepresented, that I had to write. Unfortunately, 
it is the same reason that has called for the present 
article so far as Prof. Banerjee’s articles arc con¬ 

cerned. 

I 

The extract from Marhury vs. Madison was 

cited by me expres\sly with reference to the Ameri¬ 
can and the Indian Constitutions which hav{' “con¬ 
trolled^’ legislatures.^ Hmv far, if at all, it can apply 
to other Constitutions js beside the point. Again, on 
the issue whether l^e said o-bservations of Marshal! 
C. J. are sound arguments tliey were mere dicin and 
not part of the ratio desidendi of the case, and that 
emphasis on the said observations was relativf'ly less, 
are clearly irrelevant. The particular judgmeift came 
up for consideration before the U.S. Supreme Court 
in a number of later cases,® in none of which the 
soundness of the above extract appears to have been 
questioned at all. In the absence of a derision or 
dictum of a competent court disapproving, or even 
doubting the. correctness of the above observations, I 
find it difficult to acxiopt any views to the contrary. 

That the judiciary has necessarily the last say m 
the matter of interpreting a Constitution was stated 
not metely following Marshall C.J. or Hughes C.J. 
as has been wrongly supposed. It was stated* 

1. The Modern Reviewt February, p. 14J. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4* 111 1083, when the Lew'ytn* Edition of the 'Repnrm of U,S. 
Sn^reM* Cotui woe Srit published ihc above judgment appears already 
to lUve come- up for considenitioB oa more than 65 oecaaions. 


obviously in relation to the fate of section 14 of the 
Indian Security Act (Act IV of 1950) before the 
Supreme Court of India in Gopalan^s case, JUntil the 
Constitution has been suitably amended to* reconcile 
its provisions wuth the said section 14, the said 
section must remain void as a result* of the above 
decision. Tliat is how the judiciary has *‘the last say.^' 
Judges have indeed no occasion to interpret any 
provision of the Constitution until the same comes 
up before them in a litigation. (I am leaving out for 
I he present the consultative function of the Supreme 
Court of India). But it is only then that the ques¬ 
tion of judges having anv say on the construction 
of the Constitution can .at all arise. It is needless 
to point out that I did not refer, nor was I under¬ 
stood to have nefeinsl, to views of judges expressed 
per incurium. 

On the question of admissibility of the debates 
in the Comslitucnt Assembly I iiut foiward the 
proposition*' that . . unless there is ambiguity, 
the actual language used in the Constitution is the 
acid te^l, . . This appears to be quite in accord 
with the oijservationa cited by Pinf. Bauerjee himself 
of Cockbuin C.J . Lord Wright and Kania C.J- as 
al*^! of the text-book WTiters, Willoughby and Willis. 
This accounts for the ma.iDrity of the galaxy whom 
he presumes to claim to be in his company.® 

The eminent professor evidently failed to appre¬ 
ciate the above proposition, and so I may be 
permitted to.dw^ell on the matter in a greater detail. 
It .slioiild be observed, however, that it wag never in 
dispute that such extraneous matters as are legiti¬ 
mate may be resorted to for a limited purpose in 
eases of ambiguity. 

Two propasitions seem to be fairly clear in the 
maze of judicial learning on this topic: (1) Resort 
to such extraneous matter is permissible only where 
there is an ambiguity in the relevant text, and 
(2) even then, only to ascertain the Historical back¬ 
ground of the words actually used. It is unnecessary 
to burden this article with ifumeroufl quotations 
laying down the principle.’ I propose to cite only 

5. Ibid. } 

6. The Modern Review, Jana, p. 4S6. 

7. Apart Irom the casea cited in my article In The Modern 
RevieWp Fahryary, 19S1 (p. 143), it ihould ba noted that Gwyar C* J* 
in Central Provinces and Berar Act J}W) 1 F. C. R. at p. 46, 
favourad aueb reference only for hlatoricat’Vpurpoeaa and to mattars 
of which the Court would take judieial notice, and oven then Sulai- 
man J. diiiented from him. (Ibid at p. 77). Prof. Banorjaa hen relied 
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the viewa of the highest courts of England and India 
respectively on this point. 

In Assam Railwa/ys and Tradvig Co. Ltd. va. 
Inland Revenue Commission^ reference by counsel 
to a Report of a Royal Cofmission for the construc¬ 
tion of a section of Income Tax Act, 1820, was rejected 
by Lord "VJfright (Lords Blanesburgh, Warrington of 
Clyffe, Atkin and Thankerton concurring) as in¬ 
admissible in the following words: 

. But on principle no such evidence for 
the purpose of showing the intention that is the pMr- 
posc of objject, of an Act is admissible, the inten¬ 
tion of the Legislature must be ascertained from 
the words of the statute with such extraneous 
assistance as is legitimate ... It is clear that the 
language of a Minister of the Crown in proposing 
in Parliament a measure which eventually becomes 
law is inadmissible and the Report of Commissioners 
is even more removed from value as evidence of 
intention . , 

Further in Liversidge vs. Anderson (1M2 A.C. at 
pp. 270-1) Lord Wright made the following obser¬ 
vations : 

. Counsel for the appellaint knew English 
law too well to contend that they wt3re entitled to 
♦refer to what passed in debate in the House of 
Commons or the House of Lords. That is clearly 
inadmissible. ...” 

In A. K. Gopalan vs. The State of Madras and 
the IJniou of India/ the Attorney-Cieneral M. C. 
Setalvad is reported’® to have insisted on a reference 
to the debates in the f^onsliluent Assembly only for 
the purpose of showing that the Assembly was fully 
aware of the implications of the difference between 
the old form of expression and the new. Kama CJ. 
and Fazl Ali J. in that case were i)repared to allow 
such reference only for such limited purpose as afore¬ 
said as will appear from the following observalions: 

•*. . . The result appears to be that while is 
not j^oper to take into consideration the individual 
opinions of members of Parliament or convention 
to construe the meaning of the particular clause, 
when a question is raised whether a certain phrase 
or expression was up for consideration at all, a 
reference to debates may be permitted”—(Kania 
C.J. at p. 185). ’ 

“. . . In my opinion though the proceedings 
or discussions in the Assembly are mt relevant for 
the purpose of construing the meaning of the 
expressions used in Article 21, especially when they 
are plain ahd unambiguous, they are relevant to 
show that the Assembly intended to avoid the use 

(The Modern Review. June, IWl, p. 454, fn. 94) on « nowipaper 
repoTi of an ellcfed argument of the Attorney-General before the 
Ptttna High Court in aupport of aiich reference, but was ailenl as to 
whetlior Buoh argument was upheld. I dare say that the Patna High 
Court found lucli arguniient ai untenable ta did the Supreme Court 
in (ropalan*s case, mentioned^^reiu, « 

8. 1935 A.C. 443 p. 458. 

XlJI Supreme Court Journal, p* 174. 

• 10, Ibid, at p. 277. 


of the expression 'without due process of 
(Fasl Ali J. at p. 212). 

In the same case Patanjali Bastri and Mukheriiea 
JJ. rejected the contention of the learned Attorheyr 
General. Das J. was frankly doubtful about sueU 
admissibility, while Maliajan J. did not think it worth 
his while to deal with such contention at all The 
relevant observations are set out hereunder: 

“Learned Counsel drew attention to the 
speeches made by several members of the Assenably 
on the floor of the House for explaining, as he put 
it, the ‘historical background.' A speech made in 
the course of a debate of a bill could not reflect 
the inarticulate mental processes lying behind the 
majority vote which carried the bill. Nor is it 
reasonable to assmne that the minds of those 
legislators were in accord. Tlie Court could only 
search for the objective intent of the Legislature 
primarily in the words used in the enactment, aided 
by such historical material as reports of statutory 
ci:)mmittees, preambles, etc. 1 attach no importance, 
therefore, to the speeches made by some of the 
members of the CoiiUituent Assembly in the course 
of a debate on Article 15J* (Now Article 21), 
—(Patanjali Sastri J. at p. 236). 

. In my opinion in interpreting the 
Constitution it will be beiler if such extritwic 
evidence is left out of account . . —^<Mukherjea 

J. at p. 277). ^ ‘ *1 

. . If it were permissible to refer to the 
drafting Committee's report, it would be another 
answer to the contentions of Learned Counsel for 
the pf^titioner ... I do not. however, desire tq 
base my judgment on the Drafting Committee’s 
rf‘port and I exjfress no opinion as to ifs admis^ 
."fbUtiy . . —(Das J. at p. 290). 

Both Mukherjoa and Das JJ. had been at one lime 
practising before the Calcutta High Court. In view 
of Prof. Banerjees avowed aversion to Calcutta 
lawyers I was relin*iant to cite their views. Such views 
nevertheless being in substantial agreement with 
others' arc binding on all Indian Courts, and hence 
are relied on. 

•From the speech of Lord Wright in Assam Rail^ 
ways, i tc, case cited hereinabove it is obvious that 
even where resort to such extraneous materials is at 
all permissible it can only be for the limited purpose 
of assisting the court in ascertaining the intention of 
the legislature from the words used. The extracts of 
the judgments of the Supreme Court of India cited 
hereinabove also make it clear that the said Court 
also held unanimously that such debates, for whatever 
other purposes they may be referred to, cannot be 
referred to for “the purpose of construing the meaning 
of the expressions used” in the Constitution. ‘TThc 
actual language,” therefore, "w the ackl teat,” notwitlk- 
standing Prof. Banorjee's disapprovaP of this observa¬ 
tion of Lord WrightV* which the eminent Professor 
mistook for mine. 

11. the Modern Review, June, 1951 at p. 455. 

12. 1942 A.C. at p. 271. 
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^Language of Article 74(1) of our Couatitution 
appears to provide that any exercise of function of the 
President under the Constitution must have inter alia 
this element of *^aid” of his Council of Ministers. 
Participation of his Council of Ministers in any 
exercise of hia functions by the President thus appears 
to be imperative from the said Article. Exercise of 
functions of the President must therefoie be in 

accordance with such “aid” given. This interpretation 
is also sup]X)rtc‘d by the obvious antinomy of aid and 
hindrance. Omission by (he Council of Ministers to 
give or by the President to take such “aid” m the 
exercise of any of President’s functions under the 
Constitution does amount to a violation of the 

Constitution. I find that Prof. Ramosli Chandra Ghosh 
is also of the same view.” 

To say that “the text of our Constitution has not 
given us a true picture of the position of the Presi¬ 
dent” is merely to beg the queMion. Becaust', what¬ 
ever picture is given in the text is the true picture. 
Such a view i.s not a purely technical or “legalistic” 

one. Even if it is so it will still be a more correct 

approach to the coastruction of the Constitution than 
what Patanjali Sastri J. in Chamnjit Lai Choivdhury 
vs. 'The Union, of India^^ has depiecatod “a doctri¬ 
naire approach.” 

Language of Article 71(1) thus not being 
ambiguous, if litoral and ordinary meaning irf given to 
iiH the word.s therein, as already explained in fny 
previous article,” reference to the deVjate.^ in the 
Constituent Assembly is entirely out of place in its 
interpretation. I had also pointed out” that the word 
‘^aid” actually occurring in the .said Article cannot b(‘ 
treated as redundant or a mere surplusage. One cannot 
create an “ambiguity” by so strange a construction, 
for the mere barren pedantry of strutting out with 
lengthy extracts of the debates in the Constituent 
Assembly. Prof. Banerjce in hw recent articles” seems 
to have even gone one better in his explanafion. 

. nor can we reasonably treat the word *aid^ as 
a technical term. . . says he, as if he had, at any 
stage, sought to give any moaning 'to the word “aid.”” 

“Bless thee Bottom! bless thee! thou art tran- 
dated.” 

I am sorry that any one should have read in my 
article any self-complacency or self-conc 4 :'it. In a 
controversy where there is room for bona fide 
difference of opinion such mental attitude is certainly 
unbecoming. That shrewd men of the world pay their 

13. The Modern Review, Jane, 1951 at p. 462. 

14w XrV Supreme Court Journal 29 at p. 37. 

15. The Modern Review, February, 1951 at pp. 142*3. 

16. Ibid at p. 142. 

It. The Modern Review, May, 1951 at p. 372. 

IS. e.g.. The Modern Review, December. 1950 at pp. 468-459; 

May. 1^51, pp. 371-372. He had been talking all through about 
j and not ’‘aid.*’ 


hard-earned money for the advice, in Constitutional 
matters, of persons licensed to practise in Courts in 
pref^reoce to those of laymen claiming to be belter 
informed in such matters is a fact. Such propensity 
on the part of seekers of advice may appear unsatis¬ 
factory, unreasonable and even irritating to some of 
such opinionated laymen, but it i.s none the less a fact. 
And I have yet to learn that a statement of a li^ct 
may sound of conceit. 

For example, a casual reader, unfSrailiar niith 
Prof. Banerjee^s pronouncements, cx emhedra and 
infallible, may suspect some lurking conceit in the 
following homilies: 

“One should be sure of ono^s facts before one 
makes a categorical statement in regard to a point 
of constitutional law.”” 

“One .should think a little deeply about the 
implications of one's statement about a constitu¬ 
tional matter before one should make it.”“ 

But such suspicion is unwarranted, and will be 
unjust to Prof. Banerjec. He has done well to remind 
all who WTite on conatitulional matters of these condi¬ 
tions precedent. One only wi.dies that he himself had 
had them in mind wiion he did burst into print. 

# 

II 

The main point of difference between Mr. Seii- 
Varma and myself appears to be the interpretation of 
Article 74(1) of the Ooristitutioii. My reading of tin* 
said Article ha.s been published (dsewhere.®' as also in 
the previous portion of this article. Mr. Sen-Varriia 
has attempted to test my interpretation by ‘reference 
to a hypothetical legal provision.^ 1 think, however, 
that the wording of such hypothetical provision .should 
have corresponded as much as possible to that of th<' 
relevant Article before the same could be used as a 
test If therefore such hypothetical provision had been 
wordiHl thus, “There shall be an association of lawyers 
to aid and advise the Supreme Court in the exercise 
of its functions,” I have little doubt that such aid and 
advice would have been a sine qua non of exercise of 
any of the Supreme Court’s functions, and, therefore, 
no function of the Supreme Court could be exercised 
without the aid and advice of the association of 
lawyers. 

The duty to give such aid and advice on the part 
of the Council of Ministers presupposes a corres¬ 
ponding duty to receive aid and advice on the 
part of the President. Mr. Sen-Varma ha.s contrasted 
a possible absolute supreme and unfettered exercise 
of functions by authorities under powers conferred on 
them by Parliament under Article 63 (3) (b) with the 


19, The Modern Review, May. 1951 at p. 370. 

Ibid at p. 372. ^ 

21. The Modern Review, Sept«mb6>;^ 1950 at fi. 203; Ibid, 
February, J951 at pp. 142-141. 

22. The Modern Review, July, 1951 at p. 27. • 
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exercise of fuMtioos by the President. He explaina the 
position further in these words,* .it not being 
the duty of the Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
these other authorities or the duty of these other 
authorities to seek such aid and advice . It is 

apparent that he himself has in mind the correlation 
of the duties to give and seek aid and advice as 
suggested in my interpretation of Article 74(1). 

If I am correct in my interpretation of the above 
Article there need be no difficulty in reconciling the 
said Article with other Articles e,g., 75(2) or 85(1); 
because the exercise of any function of the President 
including the functions contomjjlaled in these latter 
Articles, must be aided and advi>t‘d \n the terms of 
Article 74(1) before they can at all amount to any 
exercise of liis functions under the Constitution. I 
agree, liowevcr, that had Article 74(1) conUiiiied sucli 
additional words as Mr. Sen-Varma has suggested®* 
the interpiclatioii put by mo on tho s:iid Article would 
undoubtedly ha\'e been fool-proof. 

I have previously distinguished between tho 
political usag(‘s in .stales having W'ntten constitutions 
and conventioTLs of the English ty])r.^* Without 

elaborating further on tho topic I may say that the 
facts that political usages <lo grow in states with 
written constilutions, and (hat such usages may bo 

obeyed and resjieetod for a considtaable length of 

time, do not necessarily alter I heir character. Their 
contravention does not lead to .such inevitable legal 
conscsiiienee.s a.s will hai>pen in a case of .similar 
contravention of constitutional oonvenlions in 
England. The distiriclioin is always there, however the 
two types of usages may resemble each other in 

appearances. 

Much iia.s already bt'en written on Article 
53(3) (b).®* I only write to give reasons why 1 have no 

23. Ibid at p. 28. 

24. Ibid At p. 27. 

25. The Modern Rovifw, Septentbor. 1950 at pp. 202-203; Ibid, 
February. 1951 at pp. 141-142. 


appreheoaion that ii potaldble ib lAtid 

Article may lead to such absurdit^ hm Mr. fien-VaiiDa 
envisages. 

If, fPr example, the executive power of the 
'President is conferred on another authority by ParliiM" 
ment under the said Article, the power so far as thO 
President is concerned stands abrogated in the senss 
that he can no longer exercise it. This is the rdsult of 
the operation of the won obstante clause ‘‘Nothing in 
this Article shall . . ."at beginning of clause (3) of 
the said Article. Secondly, “functions” in clause (3)(b) 
of tho Mid Article is undoubtedly wdder in import 
tlian “executive powoi*s" in clau.se (1) thereof and 
incliidrs the latter. This also follows from the said 
non obstante clause. Because, unle.ss conferring 
infer (ilia of executive powers of the President by 
Piii'liiimcnt under clause (3)(b) was also in contom* 
plation tho said non obstante clause in that form 
would not have been necessary. Thirdly, Parliament 
may, and in all probability will, confer such functions 
not in :in unfettered form but with such conditions 
for th(4r exercise attaidied thereto as it may in its 
wi.sdom prescribe. Again, the saving clause at the 
very opening of Art. 73 prevents its coming in con¬ 
flict with any pow’cr that may be conferred under 
Article 53(3) (b). 

I agree that, it is possible to draft a written cons¬ 
titution with an “iinconlrolle<l'’ legislature and m such 
a ca;<o the doctrine of ultra vires in relation to legfe- 
laiion (\'m have no application. One of tho earliest 
experiments of this was the Constitution of the State 
of Qiioenriland enacted in 1867, But as Mr. Sen-Varuwt 
himself has noted®® I restricted my observations to 
Con.stituiions wdth “controlled” legislatures like the 
American and the Indian.^ 

26. The Modern Review, September, 1950 At p. 203; Ibid^ 
February, 1951 at p. 143. 

27. Ibid, July. 1951 at p. 28. 

28. Ibid, July, 1951 at p. 25. 

* The italic! are mioe. 





MANNING EDUCATION AT THE POST-MATRIC5D1ATION STAGE 


By R. C. ray, M.A., 
Vice-Principalf M. B, B, College, Agartala 


When a student passes the Mairiculaiion Examination he 
at once finds himself on ihc cross-roads, where he has 
tc make his choice of the path he will take to reach the 
goal he has in view. The road, at this point, fans out 
in various directions before him, offering him a choice 
of educational opportujiilies in different fields, lie takes 
the path that promises to lead him to the field of work 
most suited to his taste an<l aptitude, wlicrein by devoted 
application and honest imliisliy hi* jiiak'‘s good use of 
his opportunities and lays up the foundation of a sue- 
ccssful career for himself. 

That is, he does in a progressive eoimtry with a 
well-planned and well-organised structure of national 
education. In a country like ours, where such an educa¬ 
tional sinictuie is yet in the stage of i)lanning, he 
hardly ever as lucky as that. For liim theie is not much 
of a cross-road as yet at any stage. He walks the broad 
path of literary education, which is still almost the only 
path for him, and finds himself in the College very often 
comiiellcd to pursue an unsuitable course of education 
with results that are far from happy to contemplate. We 
are at the moment deeply worried by the dPi)lorable pass- 
rolls in our Cniversity Examinations; but if v.e care to 
look ioto the root-cauJ-es, wt will find that tliis limited 
choice of educalional oppoilunilics for our youth at the 
post-Malriculation stage is perhaps the largest single 
factor that accounts for thi-^ lamentable slate of thing*;. 

The educational system of a country must reflect its 
ideals and aspirations and must be broad-ba‘;ed upon its. 
needs in educated and trained man-power to work for 
the realisation of those ideals and aspirations. The India 
that the British li*ff to us when they iiuiitcd her soil was 
poor, almost destitute, in everything except in ideals and 
aspirations. The educational system we had then re¬ 
flected nothing but our state of degradation and if it waa( 
based ufxjn any needs at all, those were the needs of a 
dependent people as conceived by their bciicvokni mas¬ 
ters. To make that educational system serve the pur¬ 
poses of a free and progressive nation, it has to be re¬ 
shaped and re-conditioned almost from base to apex with 
due attention to c^cry part of the structure so as to 
strengthen and rc-vitalise those weak links which at 
present make the whole structure weak and ineffective. 
Finally, it has to be based upon the large and growing 
variety of need.s of a free people and thus made to reflect 
something of the ideals and aspirations of the new India. 
We know that a rc-organisation on these lines has 
already been planned for our University education, and 
that our secondary education also has, of late, engaged 
a good deal of the attention of the reformers in the 
different St^es. But our post-MairicuIation education, we 
are afraid* Jbas not received even half the attention that 
it midQi;ibtedly deserves. In fact there seems to be m 
lot M looie thinking about the purpose and scope of such 


education and its due place in the general educational 
structure of the country. It is commonly forgotten that 
apart from its importance as a link between the school 
and the University stages, education at this stage marks, 
and should mark, the close of all academic training for 
large muiibers of our young people. As suth it has a 
distinct usefulness of its own which has to l4 recognised 
h> assigning il a place of importance in our scheme of 
national cducaiinn. If our secondary schools are the 
weak'Nst link in our (iducalional machinery, our post- 
Matriculalioii Institutions can only be described as the 
broken link. This broken link has to be restored and 
geared up as much for the smooth and efficieni working 
of iho maehineiy as for the success of our efforts towards 
naiional rcronslruction. 

In tl?c following paragraphs il will be our endeavour 
to indicate briefly the lines on which this part of our 
edueational machinery can be strengthened and revitalised 
wPh an eye lo ihc more urgent and pressing needs of the 
iialion today. 

n 

The one great problem of India today is the pro- 
blcjn of feeding our growing population. It is said that 
in the last ten years our population has recorded an 
increase of nearly l.'U4 per cent, and that during that 
period there have been, on an average, 42 lakhs more 
l)irrhs than dealhs every year. Our deficiency in food- 
grains amounts lo nearly 4 nnllion tons at present, and 
it is bound lo go on increasing at a tremendous rale from 
year lo year with the population figure going up at the 
present rale. Even with all reasonable checks on the 
growth of population, it will require a colossal effort to 
step up our food production to bring us anywhere near 
the target of self-sufficiency. Then, again, it is not 
merely a question of stepping up food production; we 
have at the sarre time to step up the production of such 
c^-’cntial raw-materials as jute and cotton if our indus¬ 
tries arc to cany on at all and if we are to attain even 
a workable in'Ippcndencc on the economic front. But our 
grow-morc-food and olh(ir campaigns in this direction 
have shown us that we shall neveT succeed in our efforts 
at stepping up production up to the desired extent so 
long as, along with the improvemen|t of our land resources 
and operational methods, we do not take measures for 
the improvement of the qualify of the personnel engaged 
in agricultural work. That is to say, we have to improve 
and extend the facilities tor agricultural education at all 
'levels. For it is by such education alone that we cart 
ensure the necessary efficiency in the organisation and 
working of this our principal and most vital industry and 
aim at self-sufficiency within our existing resources. 

At present we have 21 A^gfte^sljtural Colleges in the 
country with facilities for admitting only 1500 rtudents 
annually. Aa the University Bducation 0>mmissioa hiltv 
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pointed out, even if half of them should graduate ‘^ihisj 
would represent only three agricultural graduates per year 
per million of the faiming population/’ This is not an. 
encouraging picture at all; but far less encouraging is 
the piqlure of agricultural education at lower levels. We 
have at present only 19 schools providing facilities for 
non-graduate Courses in Agriculture, and the ratio of the 
annual output of these schools to the farming popula¬ 
tion of the country must work out at a far more hopeless 
figure. And yet it is this kind of trained personnel that 
is our greatest need today. The Central Advisory Board 
of Education estimated that for their programnies of 
agricultural development they would require the following 
personnel in the course of 'the next decade : 


Field assistants .. .. 20,000 

Stockmen for animal hiishandry ., 20.000 

Non-graduate assistants .. .. 10,000 

Graduate assistants .. .. l,vS00 

Inspectors (graduate) for animal 
husbandry .. .. .. 4,000 

Gazetted officers for agriciilture .. 300 


GazettecL offict'is for airbimal husbandry .. 550 

■ 56,350 

It will be seen that out of the total personnel of 
56,350 listed above, the ovenvludming majority of 50,000 
are non-giaduale assistants of vaiious types such as can 
be trained by Agricultural Schools. We have not enough 
institutions today to train even a third of the roquiicd 
number in the next decade; nor, as far as wo know, have 
we any plans for setting up such institutions in any 
number in the near fuftuie; and yet we must have them 
if we want to put through our piogramrnc of agricultural 
development as the first and most important step towards 
the slabilisalion of the economy of the country. 

A large part of this personnel, it is true, can ha\c 
the necessary education even at the prc-I\Ialric. stage at 
resident rural high schools, such as are contetnplaied in 
the proposals of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
or even at our Sccondaiy Schools if their curriculum of 
studies is expanded to include the progianmie of education 
necessary for the I mining of such personnel. But the vast 
majority of them will be required to go through a separate 
course of studies and training in Agricultural Schools, 
after passing the Matriculation Examination to qualify 
themselves for the work which they will be called upexn 
to undertake. Sutch schools will naturally include in their 
courses of study, besides elements of Agricultural Science 
and practice, such allied subjects as irrigation, animal 
husbandry, poultry farming, etc., and should preferably be 
located in the couimryside where ihe students will have 
the opportunity of supplementing their academic education 
^’ith practical knowledge gathered fiom carect contact 
t^'ith actual farm practices. 

Here then is a very u&eful branch of education to 
^hich our students can be •diverted at the post-Mairicula- 
lion stage, to the irf'mense benefit of the students ihem- 
stilves as well as of the nation. Students educate d in such 
schools will jQiot only supply the essential man- power for 


the development projects of the Government, but sotoo of 
them may well turn out to be of the more enterprising 
type who will go in for independent business as agricub 
tural, poullrv or dairy farmers. 

m 

Though agriculture still remains the principal basis 
of our economy and will continue to remain so for many 
years to come. India has vast potentialities for industrial 
development and we are already committed to a policy 
of rapid induslrialisaf-ion of the country. The Planning 
Conimi.‘.8U)n has prepared a five-year plan to that end 
wliieh is now under the active consideration of the Central 
Government For ihe success of any place, however, tile 
grv^altst need, today is for trainc<l man-power to work the 
v.irinu'^ devclopinrnl scliMtirs that have been proposed or 
taken in hand already. We require an army of engineers 
and technical »*xpcrts to work at the top and we look to 
our Engineering Colleges anrl Technological Institutes to 
snptdy lliem. We require a far bigger army of techni- 
drafls'iieii, foieimm. ere. to assist the engineers and 
(xjKTts at the lop, and it in this type of personnel that 
wc are at present hopelcs.'^ly deficient. 

We have at p^e^cnt 23 full-fledged Engineering 
Colleges aiul about 13 technological institutes or depart¬ 
ments atiach^'d to universities. It has been rouglUy 
ca]<‘ulated rliat ihe annual output of Engineering graduaXes 
in the country is at present nearly 1130, while it is 3000 
in Great Britain and over 50,000 in the U.S.A. That 
is to say, our annual output of Engineering graduates 
and (Vploma bidders is only one-lhird that of Great 
Britain aud only one-fortieth that of the U.S.A. But 
even if wo leave out tomparison with other countries and 
consider our own vequittnieuts only, our present output 
will be found ^to be Itopelessly bclow^ the mark. According 
to ilic estimatcH of the Sciontific Man-Power Committee, 
the requirement of the country for engineers and techno- 
of all types in the next 5 to 10 years is nearly 
27,CKX), which will puit the annual demand at between 
5100 and 27CX). With our present output standing at 
1130. the gap lerlsvcen the demand and the supply seema 
to ha vcTY wide iiidef'd. We have grea^t hopes, however, 
in our four propc'-^eiJ Higher Technological Institutes, Oine 
of which (Eastern Technological Institute in Hili near 
Calcutta) is going to start working very shortly and it ist 
hoped Tt wdll not be very long before the other three 
also will bo in a position to admit sludeflils. When these 
Institutes will begin to send out graduates, our present 
gap will surely be narrowed down and we will become 
nearly self-sufficient in this type of personneL 

We wish we could be half so confideiiu abopi the 
other type too--we mean that big army of non-graduate 
tec hnical assistants wdthoiu whom our engineering expertal 
would be as ineffective as a band of redoubtable army 
commanders without any army to command. In the 
U.S*A. it has bee^n found by experience that for every 
high-grade engineer ten technicians are needed. Even if 
wc calculate our requirement at a more modest propor^ 
tion, our annual need for this kind of personnel caanot 
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be anything less than betv/een 10,000 and 20,000 in the 
next 5 to 10 years. When we remember that this figure 
represanits only the requirement of the Goveri*mcnt for 
the implementation of their development plans, and that 
there is a vast field of demand for such trained personnel 
in GUI numerous and fast-growing private industries asi 
well, we will be inclined to raise this figure to twice or 
even three times as many. For, in any well-ordered and 
progressive economy Government’s venture in the industrial 
field can represent only a part, and that too by no means 
a very large part, of the total activity of the country. 
ITien. again, while planning for such education we must 
keep in mind ihc country’s need for ambitious young men 
who, after receiving training in some art or craft, will, 
instead of seeking jobs in Government or private indus¬ 
trial com’.erns, go in for starling '^mall industrial units 
of their own or settle down indopemlenflly in the business 
of making and repairing scientific apparatus, hospital 
appliances, electrical and ])holographic equipment, etc. 

For real economic independence we need seU- 
suBBciemcy not only in agricultural products and indus¬ 
trial goods, but also in the thousand and one small tliinga 
which are daily necessaries in a modern society and >et 
for which we have even today tf) depend, in a very large 
measure, on foreign imports. Take, for instance, the 
equipment of a modern office and see for liow*^ many items) 
in it you can depend solely on our indigenous manu¬ 
factures. For such manufactures we do not require highly 
educated engineering or technological experts. All we 
need are technical entrepreneurs—men with a sound train¬ 
ing in some technical iiiislitiifion with just the necessary 
initiative and enterprise. We arc sure ^hcre is no want 
of young men with initiative and enterprise in our coun¬ 
try; but our preseflU educational machinery, instead of 
fostering these great qualities and bringing ihem into 
proper play, mostly helps only to smother them by con¬ 
demning their possessors to uncongenial educational acti¬ 
vities. The resultant w'astage in luimaji. energy and Jossi 
in national wealth, if it were possible to calculate them 
in hard arithmetical figures, would be a staggering revela¬ 
tion indeed ! 

To prevent this wastage and this loss and to build 
up a soufnd economic life aimed at all-round self-suffi¬ 
ciency, there should he increased facilities for technical 
and vocational education at the post-Matriculation) 
stage. There shoulci be one more broad line branching 
out of the royal road of literary education at this stage 
and there should be a halt to the present general 
stampede for admission into the colleges and a planned 
diversion of students to that braf/ich line. This is 
necessary as much for the sake of those vaj^t mumbers 
of our young men who are at present swelling the ranks 
of the TailuresT (not only in examinations but in life 
as well) for their enforced submission to the wrong type 
of «dur«tional discipline, as for the nation whose efforts^ 
WWds a progressive economy are bound to be thwarted 
•»,bng «• there temama any weak pt broken link in ila 
‘gSMitional maehinery. 


For that purpose we require a number of Engi¬ 
neering Schools off taring non-degree courses of study and 
training in various branches of engineering and 
technology. These schools will supply the non-graduate 
technical personnel for employment in Government and 
private concerns and also that band of technical 
entrepreneurs who. after picking up the necessary 
know-how in these schools, will start small industrial 
units of their own to manufacture that gre^ variety of 
small ihin&s which make up such a large jjart of the 
total material needs of the society. At the * same time 
we require a huge number of technical stdiools for the 
liaining of for^mirn, draughtsmen, craftsmen and general 
technical assistants. They will ensure a continuous 
snplily of skilled technicians for oiu* industries and, by 
helping a large number of }Oung men to set up in 
independent husinc^-s and earn an honest and decent 
living, will play m important part in the solution of the 
problem of uueniploymenl. Bt^sidcs admitting regular 
students these 'Schools will al-^i provide facilities for 
short-tiTm refresher courses for our existing craftsmen, 
mostly recruited from untrained artisan class, so that 
they may improve their skill and effieiency and adtapt 
themselves to the highly mechanised industrial processes) 
of the modern age, 

IV 

When we have thus dispersed the ‘misfits’ ini 
general education by providing facililtics for them in other 
lines more suitable to their tastes and capacities, it 
will be lime for us lo think of re-organising general 
education rtbclf at tli»s stage and put it on a sounder 
basis. 

From what h:is Iv'en said in the foregoing sections, 
wc must not be undcrstootl lo underrate the importance of 
general education. On the other hand, we believe that 
such education will always continiie to occupy the place 
of first importance in any scheme of national education, 
and that specialisation, ait whatever stage it may be 
introduct'd will always have to be grounded on a sound 
general education. For, we fully agree with the University 
L’llucaliun Commission when they say: 

“The person with a narrowly specialised education ^ 
is like a man who lives in a house wj[th only one win- I 
dow, so that he can look out only in one direction. A ■ 

general education should open windows in many direc- I 

lions, so that most of the varied experiences of his life | 
and most elements of his environment shall have 
meaning and interest lo him.” 

Similarly, nothing is further from our mind than to 
suggest that we have too many colleges in our country 
and too many students seeking collegiate education. For, 
the fact is far otherwise and wc are fully aware of it. 
According to the Report of the Radhakrislinan Commis¬ 
sion, referred lo above, we had in 1936 only 1,26,000 
atiidents in the colleges out of an estimated population of 
363 millions, which works out at one student for 

every 2880 inhabitants; while the corresponding figured 
for some of the progressive countries of the world f9t 
thiif VMr wre follows: 



PLANNING EDUCATION AT THE POST-MATRICULATION STAGE 


Country Population in 

Students 

Number of 

thousands 


inhabitants 



per student 

U.S.A. 122,800 

9,90,000 

124 

Canada 11,000 

40,500 

227 

South Africa 2,000 

8,400 

238 

(white population only) 


France 41,907 

81/)00 

517 

Great Britain 44,795 

50600 

885 


From the above ijt will be clear that far from having 
loo many collegea or too many students in the colleges 
wc are as backward in this as in other branches of educa¬ 
tion and have a good deal of leeway to make up to come 
anywhere near the progress achieved by fhe more advanced 
countries of the world. If still we hear complaints about 
overcrowding in the colleges, it is overcrowding in an 
altogether different sense and ini the iiltiinale analysis it 
jeduces itself into a problem of distribution and organi¬ 
sation. Our problem at present is: (i) we have too many 
sf iidenls in some colleges and too few in others, and (ii) 
we have too many of those students who should not be 
llurc at all and too few of those who should. 

The problem of distribution can be solved by res- 
tricling admissions to colleges up to a permissible maxi¬ 
mum, anrl by insisting on all affiliated colleges maintain¬ 
ing a minimii'in standard of efficiency in the strength and 
quality of the leaching staff as well as in Library, 
I/aboratory and other equipm'*nts. The problem of 
organisation can be very largely solved by effecting 
planned dispersal of students to technical and occupational 
lines as suggested in the foregoing sections, and by 
encouraging poor but meritorious boys to come to the 
colleges in larger numbers by making generous provision 
for stipends and other awards. In this latter respect 
parlicuflarly there is n lot to be done by us yet ’to save 
good merit, that might well be turned into nar.ional asset, 
from being merely wasted fur want of assistance from 
society. The provision for financial assistance to deser¬ 
ving students is very meagre in our country. In most 
provinces only about 10 per ren|l of the total enrollment 
in a college is entitled to exemption from payment of 
tuition fees, and the government and other awards also 
do not generally exceed 1 per cent. These few lucky 
stud'^nis also are assisted only to the extent of one-fifthl 
or one-sixth of their total expenditure, and for the re¬ 
mainder they have mostly to shift for lliemselves. Onj 
the other hand, in the British Universities taken as a 
^hole the proportion of assisted students was no less than 
67.9 per cent ip 1916-1'7, wlyle at Oxford and Cambiidge 
over 82 per cent of the students receive financial assistance 
m one form or another. It may no(t be possible for us 
^0 emulate, with our existing resources, the practice of 
the British universities, but it is nevertheless the d'Jity of 
the community to see to it that, as long as it can be 
helped, no meritorious student may be debarred from 
collegiate education merely pn accounjit of indigence. 

Thus while we vfsm to see a large number of boys, 
at 4)re8ent wasting their time and energy in the colleges, 
diverted tp xaovt suilable branches of education, ire also 
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want to see a large number of other boys, now toMng ill 
uncoingenial spheres of activities outside, coming to the 
colleges to pursue the higher courses of study with profit 
to themselves and to the nation. But more than that wo 
want to have a reformed and re-organised course of 
general education at the post-Matric. stage that will bo 
designed to serve adequately the needs for which auch a 
course of education should rightly exist. For that it iS} 
miecessary, above all, that we should start with a clear 
idea of the objective we have in view in planning the 
education of our youth at this stage. 

What, then, is the objec^five here? In the words of 
the lJniv(TsiIy Education Commission, the aims of the 
Intermediate Colleges should be ^‘to meet a varie|ty of 
•needs of our young men by giving a vocational bias to 
their courses while retaining their value in a system of 
sound general education as a preparation for the Univer¬ 
sity courses.” Whether we have separate Intermediate 
Colleges as recomemnded by the Commission, or whether 
our Intermediate classes cuniinue to be attached to the 
degree colleges as at present the aims of this course q| 
studies must remain the same. Is our present system of 
edijcalion, wilii the existing curriculum of studies and the 
existing methods of putting that curriculum into effect 
(through teaching and examinations), adequate and 
suitable for fulfilling those aims? 

We would say nothing about the working of the 
curriculum for that would take us further afield and in¬ 
volve us in controversies, which, however important, are 
not strictly relevant to our present purpose. We would, 
therefore, content ourselves with a few remarks about the 
curriculum and our present reading prSgrammes ind 
vaiious subjects. Wc hope nobody would deny that our 
present curriculum of stiidies is inadequate and unsuitable^ 
in some respects as being based on certain pre-conceived 
notions rather than on a correct appreciation of the needd 
of the time. It would also be generally agreed that i;t ia 
rather too narrow, too limited in its scope, to meet the 
growing vm*iety of the need^ of our studenta and of the 
in£i|tion. It dues nothing to give a vocational bias to the 
course, and if it does prepare for the University coiirset 
it docs so only in a very limited way. For, while it 
includes preparatory courses for higher stitdies in general 
Arts and Science subjects it wholly leaves out those for 
higher studies in technical and professional subjects. 
Besides, the readiing programmes in some of the subjects 
(in English, for example) have to be re-modelled )lo bring 
them in line with the changed needs of the time; in some 
other subjects, (in the sciences, for example), they heve 
to be revised and brought up {to date; and in all suibjectn 
they have to be ratioiiialised and made more practical in 
their outlook and general aim. Above all, the currictthim 
has to be widened in its scope so as to give full li^ituda 
of choice to boys with different tastes and inolinations. 

The importance of this aspect of Uie matter seems to 
have been recognised by the SyOabus Committee of the 
new Board of Secopdory Ekiucation of West Be&gil by 
giving « distinct vocetional bias >o the proposed SylMlW 
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of the School Final Examination, This is all to the good, him no choice but |to engage in a fruitless and wasteful 
no doubt. But it will lose much of its meaning and use- pursuit of a goncral Arts or Science coutse. Besides 
fulness if it is no|L followed up by a similar vocational this, the widening of the scope of the curriculum may 
bias in the Intermediate Syllabus too. For what does a well prove a boon to those boys who come to the College 
boy do after passing the School Final Examination with for want of oppoi^iunity for more suitable education else- 
Agricullural Science or Elements of Engineering as his where and, finding no interest in the usual subjects of 
op^ioinal subject? Either he goes to an Agricultural or the curriculum swell the ranks of the ‘failures.’ Some 
Engineering School or to an Intermediate College to pro- of the mew subjects may at last stimulate their interest 
pare for the University Course in the subject of his choice, and may even point to a hopeful career for some of them. 
The present Intermediafe Syllabus, however, would leave 

-: 0 > 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: ITS PAST, PRESENT 

AND FUTURE 

Bv PRor. OUR PBASAD SRIVASTAVA, m.a., d.p.a., d.f.a. & d. 


The abject of the Indian Niitional Congro.ss, which 
constituted the spearhead of anLi-imporialist agitation 
before the transfer of power and which is now running 
the udministraliou, was to make India free from 
foreign domination. Therefore, with the attainment 
erf that object the question ari.sos whether it has out¬ 
lived its usefulness. Some people answ’cr this question 
in the affirmative. They are of opinion that the 
Congress wdiich once captured the imagination of the 
Indian people and wais their sole mouthpiece can 
now exist only as a political party which, having 
assumed power, is bound to suffer in popularity. But 
the majority of people are of the opinion that the 
party which has been instrumental in winning the 
freedom of the country should also be given the 
opportunity Ao consolidate it because at present it is 
the only properly organised party which is capable of 
assuming the reins of Government. In these circum¬ 
stances it is both interesting and instructive to 
speculate on its future. 

But the question of its future can not be answered 
w’ithout a reference to its past and present activities. 
The Congress, like freedom movements all over the 
world, was a purely political organisation in the begin¬ 
ning. Its object wais the establishment of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in India. No doubt, this was due 
to the character of its leadership which was drawn 
from the upper midc^le class, the lawyers being fore¬ 
most in its ranks. But with the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi this conception changed. Mahatma Gandhi 
had a complete philosophy of life and to him the free¬ 
dom of the country was not an end in itself, but only 
a means to an end, viz., his constructive programme. 
Thus there were two conflicting currenls of thought 
inside the Congress. But with the a.ssassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi the parliamentary programme has 
triumphed over the constructive. In the opinion of 
Acharya Kripalani' the present leadership of the 
Congress i.s incapable of implementing any construc¬ 
tive programme. But this is an extreme point of view. 


Tho Congress Mini.strie.s did much valuable work 
during their first regime. In fact, Professor L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams speaking about their work in 
1938 said that “tluy tleservc much credit for what 
they are doing; tliey are compJr‘lcly in earacst and 
are woiking desperately hard.”^ Even in their present 
regime they have taken up many useful agricultural 
reforms ineludiug the abolition of Zamindad. 

But the fulure of the Congress would be? deter¬ 
mined by its w’ork during the present regime. No 
doubt, the partition of the country unleashed the 
forces of daikness and disruption on an unprecedented 
scale. The problem of the relief and rehabilitation of 
the uprooted millions would have been enough to 
shake tlio foundalions of any Govonniicnt and, more 
.so, a newly established Government. But the Congresa 
administration handled it with firmness and tact. 'Hie 
solution of tho problem of Indian States—first their 
ac•ees^ion and then merger in the Indian Domiuion— 
is a marvel of .sUale.smanslup. Moreover, the successful 
termination of the controversy about Dominion 
Status versus Complete Independence gives us a 
glimpse of the realism of our Prime Minister. Pandit 
Nehru, who had been iiistrunieiital in changing the 
goal of the Congress from Dominion Status to Com¬ 
plete Independence, could neither eat his own words 
nor could he write off the history of the Congress 
since 1929. At the same time he realised the advant- 
ag(is of membership of the Commonwealth. The result 
was a compromise by which India has become an 
Independent Sovereign Republic and at the same time 
she also enjoys all the privileges of membership of 
the Commonw'ealth. There is no doubt that Pandit 
Nehru’s success was due to his personal influence 
both the countries and Bardar Patel rightly remarked 
that it was his personal triumph. So far as foreiga 
policy is concerned, even the Socialist Party hft3 
accepted the broad principles cnuncia1>ed by our 
Minister for External Affah-sr^though fault may be 
found in minor details. It may ''also be pointed out 


flkf Future of the Cengrett, p* 82. 
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that our foreign policy is more idealistic and less 
realistic in approach. 

Coming to internal administration we find that 
the Congress Governments have done much to con¬ 
duce to the prosperity of the poor Indian peasant even 
at the risk of being called a partisan Government. 
Their abolition of Zamindari, which they promised in 
their election manifesto and which is taking place 
J>efore our very eyes, speaks eloquently of their 
attitude towards agrarian problems. Besides this, they 
have taken up many schemes of agricultural reclama¬ 
tion and agricultural debt relief. Moreover, they are 
effecting nationalisation of tnin.sport and are taking 
steps for promoting the health and education of the 
people. 

But this is not the whole .story and the Congress 
Governments are also guilty of many omissions and 
commissions. In spite of the existence of n.ationalist 
Governments both in the States and at the Centre one 
fails to see the glow of fro('doiii on the fare of the 
common man and woman of India. The question 
arises, why is it so? The <‘auscs are not far to seek. 

The principle of the Congress, specially since the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi, has beem that example 
is better than precept. Gandhiji symbolised this 
principle in his own personal lifn. But the present 
leaders with a few notable exceptions have forsaken 
this principle. That is why they are unable to inspire 
the common man with the zeal for freedom. 

Moreover, the C>ongre.ss Goveiuments have failed 
to check, inflation and the soaring pric^es of commo¬ 
dities which are hitt.ing the lower mid^lle class very 
hard. The Prime Minister of India speaking at 
Allahabarl on 5th September, 1949, said: 

“We are trj'ing to bring down the level of 
prices of commodities. As a matter of fact, the 
rising prices have already been arrested.^”* 

But instead of going down, the prices arc going 
up. In fact, there is room for suspicion that the 

CongTo.53 is not really keen on controlling prices as 
that would ultimately affect the prosperity of the 
Kiaans. The Prime Minister in the speech referred to 
above said that “kisans and labour constituted a very 
large majority of the population and they had grown 
richer.^^ 

The Congress Governments have practised 
patronage and jobbery on a large scale. In this 
connection it will not be out of place to mention that 
when President Washington was once bcscechcd by the 
widow of one of his soldiers for a Job, he refused to 
grant the request on considerations of merit.* But 
I^^re it is not so. As for example, the ago concession 
for rmlitical sufferers applying for Government service 
really puts a premium on patriotism. Moreover, this 

^ Th9 National ffarah, 'dated 6 - 9 * 49 . 

Quoted by L. D, White In Introduction to the Study of Public 
^^•nbiUtrition/p, fiO, 


thing is fraught with grave consequenoea for the 
country. At the same time the multiplication of the 
posts of ministerial rank as well as other well-paid 
jobs in utter disregard of the demands of economy 
is evident of the fact that the Congress Govemmeii;t8 
have fallen from the high moral pedestal which they 
once occupied. Two instances of such jobs in Uttar 
Prade\sh are the posts of District Information Officers 
and the District Development Officers. The Public 
Service Commis.siont, have also been dwarfed in their 
status due to the play of party politics. On the 
principle that the function of recruitment belongs to 
the Public Service Commission, the holding of inter¬ 
views in the S(?crctanats i.s also improper. At least it 
creates suspicion in the minds of the candidates. 
Moreover, the manner in which the Home Ministry 
of the Goveinmeut of India recently conducted inter¬ 
views for emergency recruitment to the I.A.S. is also 
not above .suspicion. The interviews were spread over 
a year us Ihe Special Recruitment Board travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of this country 
and interviewed the candidates at the capitals of the 
\'urious provinces. But after completing ihe interviews 
in some provinces they came to the conclusion that 
some candidates, wdio had attained very high positions 
in tile interview test, w^oiild be selected in any case 
an<l ordered such persons to take their probationary 
training while the interview' in some provinces had 
not even been started. aSucIi a thing is indefensible 
in ])iiiicipl(\ It is jxissible that the Recruitment Board 
wais ciuite right in its opinion. But it is a principle 
Avorlh accepting tliat Ihe selecting authority should do 
nothing which is likely to cau^o suspicion of partiality 
or jiatronage in the minds of the general body of 
candidates. 

But the Congress Governments have prEWjtised 
jialronagc not onb'm the narrow sense of appointments 
1o public posts but in the, larger sense also. An 
instance of this was the grunting of permits for public 
careers to political .sufferers. They can also get permits 
and licenses for the various essential commodities, 
such as sugar, iron and cement and many of them 
make profit by selling the commoditicB thus obtained 
in black market.^’ Moreover, the interference of highly 
placed Congressmen in minor details of administration 
on behalf of friends and relations has marred the 
efficiency and integrity of administrative and judicial 
bodies. It is interesting to note that the President of 
the Congress issued a directive to Congressmen in this 
connection on 17th January, 11M9 which said: 

“No Congressmen—more specially the mem¬ 
bers of the elective bodies—should interest him¬ 
self in recommending candidates for offices, for. 
securing permits for export or import or for 
obtaining licenses for phoiw, for themselves and 

5. Th^ Pioneer, dated 10th October, 1949, reported Meb • ottt 
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tbdr friends and that none should approach the 

authorities-^particularly the executive, including 

judicial officers—in respect of civil or criminal 

matters pending before them.’’* ^ 

The Congress Governments have also failed to 
check bribery and corruption. No doubt, the Anti- 
Corruption Department of the Government is in 
existence but it is common knowledge that a large 
majority of Congressmen themselves are a prey to 
this evil. In fact, some people even accuse ministers 
of it. In this connection it is significant to note that 
a Public Conduct Resolution was passed at the Jaipur 
Congress and although the ministers were excluded 
from its scope, it was admitted that it exists among 
them also. 

Moreover, the Congress administration is very 
extravagant. The Congress Governments have for¬ 
mulated a host of plans and projects without caring 
the least from where the money to finance them will 
come. The opening of embassies in even insignificant 
countries, the appointment of various Committees and 
Commissions, the opening of numerous scientific 
laboratories and generally the spending of public 
money in various long-term schemes could certainly 
be postponed at present when economy is the crying 
need of administration. Even our constitution-making 
has proved a very costly affair. 

Finally, the problem is that of efficiency versus 
democracy. The democratic system is by its nature 
slow-moving. That is why in times of stress or 
emergency it is put on the shelf and only Uie 
semblance of democratic institutions is maintained. 
But here democracy has not been able to deliver the 
goods due to many reasoas. Firstly, the eledorafo is 
very large. Secondly, the people are ignorant. They 
do not know how to derive the maximum benefit from 
the Govenimcnt. The leaders of the Indian democnicy 
are themselves unfamiliar with the practical working 
of Government. The political agitators of yesterday 
are the Ministers and Governors of today. Naturally 
We have to make some allowance for this fact. Lastly, 

. there is no effective opposition to Government. In 
this connection it is significant to note that an 
opposition consisting of twelve members styled as the 
Social Democratic Party was formed in the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) of India under the leadership 
of Prof. K. T. Shah last year, but it was soon 
liquidated. Recently the Congress dissidents under the 
leadership of Acharya Kripalani, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and 
Mr. T. Prakasham have formed an opposition party 
known as the "Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja Party.^' It is 
difficult to predict at present whether that party will 
be able to act as an effective opposition party in the 
fegialature after the coming general elections. 



But most of tKe defects of the Congress adminia^ 
tration are due to the fact that the rank and file of 
the party is drawn from the class of people having no 
stake in society. They, therefore, want to make the best 
of their situation. But, after all, we have to admit 
that these defects have resulted from the fact that due 
to long political dependence the people themselves 
have lost the qualities associated with a free people. 
They lack chanycter and we know that igater cannot 
rise higher than its source. Therefore, w%have to put 
up with the present pha.se of our national life which is 
a necessary transitional stage. 

However, so far as tlic future of the Congress is 
concerned we have to bear two facts in mind. 
Firstly, the Congress which has now become a political 
party in the narrow parliameutarv sense is bound to be 
discredited in course of time due to its assumption of 
political power. The second fact which makes ug a 
little apprehensive about the future of this mighty 
organisation is that it has no younger element w'h’ch 
might replace the old leadership when time comes 
the >outh of the country is incliruKl towards socialism 
and communism. But there is no cause for un¬ 
necessary alarm, although, doubtlc.ss, the Congress 
will soon lose its present hegemony as other political 
parties gain support on the strength of their own pro- 
graran'ic and due to the weaknesses of the Congress. 
In fact, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru speaking at the 
meeting of the U.P.C.C. at ('’awnpore on 27th August, 
1949 said; “We have lived so far on our past earnings, 
but that cannot continue for cver.’^^ But, perhaps, it 
has enough bank balance to win the next elections. 

Although deterioration an<l disintegration are fa.4 
setting in the CoTigres.s organisation and individual" 
and groups of Congro.ssmcn are withdrawing from it 
to form rival politic^al organizations, there is every 
reason to believe that the Congress will exist as a 
political parly in future. No doubt, it would have to 
reviialise itself by internal reform of its machinery 
which includes the pnirging of the sedf-seeking elements 
who have entered its fold. Moreover, the Congress 
should also act on the advice of its ex-General 
Secretary, who speaking at Benares on 2nd October, 
1949 said that ^‘the Congress must now be reorganised 
a.s a political party as distinguished from a 
platform.’*® 

Dr. Sampurnanand, the Congress Minister of 
Education in Uttar Pradesh, feels that the Congies^ 
has lost its old moral fervour. '‘That is why,” he 
“the Congress is dying, slowly but surely. Its momen¬ 
tum will carry it forward yet a while but not for 
long.” Therefore, he thinks that “if we feel that 
cannot now carry on as an organisation with a message 
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and a mission, let us honestly face facts and give to moral fervour but should also promote the material 
this great body that honourable burial which it prosperity of the people. 

doaerves.’* But this is a counsel of despair. In fact, ^ Suppie.«c«t). d.t«i 26ii 

the Congress should not only try to regain ifs old janu«y. issi. 

-: 0 ;- 

SELF-INTRODUCTION 

By SUDIIIR KHASTGIR 
(A Conlnnporary Indiuri Artuil) 


I am not a writer, scholar or an art-critic. Seldom I 
ll^e my i)cn, buish is my companion and clay I am 
fond of. I get Imld of a pen when I feel 1 am niis- 
iindei^lood and misrepresented. 



Study (oils) 

By S. Khastgir (1944) 

T have actually no quarrel with anybody. Painting 
modelling are not my hobby but my whole 


('Xi.st('iU‘e. Jf I am I old 1 produce loo many puerile 
pictures and sculpture-^ it may liurt mo, but 1 nuist 
confess, I caiiY help it. .1 do them with all sincerity. 

“Historv of art has no connection with artistic 
experience To tiy to umleistaiid somothuiK of a 
jieriod and it< cinainivSiance.s is not the same as 
ailow'iri”: one;ot If to Ik' cairied away l)v (jiithusiasm 
for orif' mo\('ni(nl m art,” says Ludwig Gold- 
scheider. 

He conlamu'il in lii>i hook A)I inllKmt Ej>och'. 

“Many of liu' gn'at inoriuimaits of art have 
been deMToyed; others liave been cast, aside or 
still await dVcovrrv Hut it is not only ihosfi which 
lie tiuiu'd in tlu* f'aith that Iwne hern cast a.side; 
many woiks .still e.\]^oM'd to the light of day or 



A woman (fcna-cotta) 

By "fe. Khastgir (1950) 

preserved within the w^alls of museums have been 
cast aside because they are no longer necessary to 
our everyday life ... if Raphael has apt yet beea 
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cast aside, at all events dust has descended upon 
his monumental frescoes. Yet while some works 
vanish into darkness, others arise from tfieir con¬ 
cealment. . . . What was the general opinion of 
Hembrandt two generations ago? In 1877, Burck- 
hardt thought fit to describe Rembrandt's weak¬ 
nesses as follows; ‘It is highly -probable that these 
deficiencies disturbed oven the master himself in 
his work; for him, who was always talking about 
nature, it must have been a great humiliation to 
be unable to avoid defects which even a beginner 
could avoid/ In reality, the past changes as rapidly 
as the present.” 

So, it is no use worrying about criticism as long 
as we remain sincere to ourselves. 



A woman Sadhu in meditation {terra-cotla) 

By S. Khastgir (1960) 

I must confess, I do believe in tradition and 
heredity, and do not altogether neglect experimental 
cross-breeding in the progress of art and culture. 
Recently there is much talk on art in our 
country by all sorts of people. I do not grumble for 
that as long as I am also given a chance to say what 
I have to say. Difference of opinion will always be 
there. The work! will not be so interesting a place if 
we all thought the same way and if the angle of 
vision of all of us were the same. 

Let me begin with my own story. My art- 
commenced in Bengal; at no other place 
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than the famous centre of art, Santiniketan. Though 
from this it does not follow that I am a great artist, 
being in no way removed from the common run of 
them. What I wish to assert is that in learning art 
I got the right start. It is now twenty years I left 
Bengal, I am fixed up in a place outside Bengal pur¬ 
suing my own work as well as teaching the same. Thus 
regarding myself there are scores of other artists 
from Bengal who like myself are engaged^in pursuit 
of art outside Bengal. ^ 


r - .. 

' ’ ' "I 'V 



Dancer {terra-cotta) 

By S. Khastgir 

The main reason for this is of course known to 
all. The revival of Indian art began in Bengal. Dr- 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, inspired by the Poet Tagore 
and Mr. Havell, was enabled^ to bring about the reviv.il 
of Indian art. This rcinstatemellt of Indian art was 
effected by the bard labour of Abanindra Nath Tagqroi 
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Modern Indian art commenced on ita career basing 
itself on the ancient paintings and sculptures of Ajanta, 
Ellora, on the Rajput, Mughal and 'Pahari' schools of 
painting, and the style and technique found in them. 
No doubt, this great task was achieved in Bengal, but 
it must never be overlooked that credit of this great 
revival belongs to India as a whole. 



Maharajkumar of Sikkim 
By S. Ivhastgir (1946) 


In order to link up Modern Indian art with tlie 
lost arts of the country it was necessary to retrace the 
steps back through the centuries—this was secured* 

by Abauimln Nath Tagort;. It wll bj a matter of 
regret and utter ungratefulness on our part, if we, his 
pupils and his pupils' pupils, forget this fact. Indeed, 
we are enjoying the fruits of his labour to a large 
extent. 

The link with Indian traditional art and sculpture 
has been restored and surely time is now ripe for 
establishing contact witli the art of other countries. 
For Indian art to boldly march ahead, 'not only great 
strength and courage but more than anything else a 
full awareness of its own indjvidualily, is necessary. 

In the modem world of art, I am aware, there is an 
aspect where all the various arts of the different coun¬ 
tries are bound to meet and join hands. In our country 
a Qeir gehool of painting is devoting itself to an ideal 
hM«d pa tb» bnitatipa of laiiigat irgprmati^ 


tions of temple gods and goddesses, Kalighat Pat, and 
coloured wooden dolls and toys done by the village 
artisans. This is attracting much notice; great resem¬ 
blance is observed in the folk-songs and folk-arts of all 
lands. And just as our old countrj^-tunes like bhatiyedi 
or boatmen’s songs easily move the heart, in the same 
way folk-art contains a simple appeal readily felt by 
all. Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore and his foremost 
disciple Dr. Nandalal Bose painted quite a^few paint¬ 
ings m this style long before others dreain^ of taking 
this line. But it is significant to note that*they soon 
quitted this path. Tins again seems to be for the 
same reason that quaint country melodies are best sung 
by pe«as:ints arid boatmen as they fily their oars. These 
may provide entertainnumt enough wlien snug in the 
rich iiieii’s parlour, or heard on the gramophone or the 
radio, but how thin and poor is the effect compared 
with tJie original. Abanindra Nath and Nandalal in 
their wusdom of the true artist, saw the distinction 
and were warned. They contented themselves by 
merely blazing the track. Great art is never beguiled 
by the counterfeit, it pursues truth alone. 

No country today wishes to remain isolated and 
limited within its own culture. Nor is such a course 
possible. We must proceed wearily, well on our guard. 
In Europe, modernists’ experiments created a storm in 
the world of art. Not that a blast or two from there 
did not reach our shores. But it was enough to pros¬ 
trate those wlio had sprung hastily from loose earth 
and shallow roots, therefore, in their conceit 
terming them'selves ‘progressive,’ ‘cosmopolitan’ and 
what not, whereas tliosc who W’ithslood the storm and 
are still standing erect wore the follow^ers of tradition, 
who had nothing but to gain from the severity of 
their experience. A blind imitation of foreign modern¬ 
ism is possible by those alone, who have never fully 
realised the richness of Indian art and culture. They 
stupidly imagine themselves bankrupts and set much 
store by any trifle or trash thrown into their beggar’s 
bowl. 

It is customary even now for some art-students 
of our countr.v to proceed to other foreign countries, 
specially Europe, to learn Western art-techniqiic 
without first completing a study of theJr own art. 

I am fully convinced that this is to receive an entirely 
wrong training. Such imitation of the technique, sty'^^ 
and mannerism of foreign artists, long before we have 
allowed our roots to grow deep down into the culture 
of our own country, will inevitably result in the 
decline of our own Individuality. Of course, mutual 
interchange in a spirit of simple give and take 
possible and is even desirable but it must be clearly 
understood that those alone wKq have enough and 
spare can indulge in such eiviUHei. Whistler 
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A GUMPSE OF THE DARK 

borrowed much but was not a beggar. He knew how 
to receive only 'because his own largeness was beyond 
any question. 

Those who are unacquainted with the history of this 
revival of Indian art are usually heard to complain 
that Indian art lack fineness and nerve, that it is still 
lingering in the Ajanta age with its tradition of “thin 
tapering fingers and elongated eyes." It is not possible 
for every artist to originate a new style or create cver- 
fresh visions of beauty. In every walk of life there 
are experts whose job is to lna<l in their own line. So 
among artists as well you cannot possibly got rid of 
all ‘quacks’ and mcdiocros. Tlicy are in every 

profession. The number of ‘quacks’ and medioercs m 
medical I ne arc much more tlinn good doctors; for 
that goo<l doctors'must not he hhimed. All the same, 
responsibility lies heaviest witli those of the artists 
who have strong foundation of their own tradition 

and culture as far as art in India is concerned. It 

requires groat (efforts to a\'oid the beaten path as we all 
know. The mind and soul must be maintained strong 
and heallhy. The laziness ingrained in our bodies 

must be shaken down. One must learn to perceive not 
with the eyes alone but with all the senses and 
faculties. Only then shall our creations be forceful and 
original. To plunge thoughtlessly into the vast surging 
spirit of modern Huropcan art, would be nothing short 
of suicide. 

So far aug w'gards my observationfi on Indian art. 

I know^ that there are diffcTent schools of thought in 
India. I do respect and listen to them and try to 
understand their points of view. Artists do generally 


CONTINENT OF AFRICA 

depend on art-critics but when I see mAny mto’ 
representations of facts and much dictatorial criticism of 



The sculptor at work 

artists ajipear in newspapers and journals, I can’t help 
but take a instead of a brush for a change. 

Dchra Dun 


A GLIMPSE OF THE DARK CONTINENT OF AFRICA 

By Dr. TAMONASH CH. DAS GUPTA, m.a., ph.n. 


Tub sunny continent of Africa, long known as the 
‘"Dark Continent/’ was given the unfortunate 
appellation for more reasons than one. Besides the 
backward condition of its dark-skinned people in 
matters of culture, civilization and intellectual attain¬ 
ments, want of adequate knowledge of a large part 
of the big continent fftill unexplored by civilized 
nations is mainly responsible for such a name, if the 
tinge of aspersion involved in it is ignored. 

However, Africa is not so much unknown today as 
it was in the first half of the 19th century A.D. The 
Continent of Africa is a large mass of land which 
occupies an area of the globe from latitude 37 deg, 
north to latitude 34 deg. south and from longitude 
deg. oRst tQ longitude 18 deg. wort, the equator 
iti MBtn, p9Btfti8f 1 prorv 


lakhs of sq. miles and is three times the size of 
Europe, two-tlurd the size of Asia and six times the 
size of India. It is second in size among continents 
and is situated in the old Hemu^phere of the world to 
the south-west of Asia and south of Europe. The 
Mediterranean sea lies to its north, the Red sea and 
the Indian Ocean (with the Arabian sea) to its east, 
the Indian Ocean to its south and the Atlantic Ocean 
to its west. The narrow strait of Gibraltar to its north¬ 
western comer separating the African port of Ceutk 
from the European port of Gibraltar at the nearest 
approach between the two continents, once did imt 
exist. Similarly the man-made Suez canal to the 
nortb-eastom border of' Africa separates it froppt Asui» 
In reality the Isthmus of Sues conneoti tbs former 
Witji tho tattor, UnUko wy o^ir 
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Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn both 
pajgs through Africa. 

Africa mostly is a huge table-land and triangular 
in shape, the northern half being broader than the 
southern poition but gradually lower in elevation 
from the sea-level. In fact, the major part of North 
Africa is covered by a vast desert called the Sahara 
which in great part is below soa-lcvcl. The Lybian 


The South African rivers, such as the Orange and the 
Limpopo also fall into the Indian Ocean. Ites’idee 
these big rivers, many of the rivers of Africa belong 
to the inland drainage system like the river Shari 
which falls into Lake Chad. 

Africa possesses the greatest water-falls of the 
world. Victoria Falls may be compared ojaly with the 
Niagara Falls of America. The Victoria Falls originate 
from the Zambesi and was dis¬ 
covered by David Livingstone. 'Fhe 
other well-known Falls ate the 
Livingslone Falls, the Stanley Falls 
and the Fram Joseph Falls. Among 
the Lakes, Lake Kivu in the 
volcanic region of Ruanda, the Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza, tlie Edward Nyanza, 
Rudolf Nyanza a‘nd Lake Nyasa 
deserve mention. To the west of 
Nyasa lake are the lakes Benguela, 
Tanganyika and Moora. The two 
lakes Stanley and Livingstone origi¬ 
nate from th(‘ Congo river. Another 
well-known lake, viz , Lake Chad, 
is in western Sudan. But the greatest 
lake of Africa is Lake Tannanyika 
which is 400 miles in length (north 
and south) a'nd lies to the east of 
the Congo country. 



Hut-building in Natal 


desert to its north-east and the 
Nubian desert to its east arc 
nothing but continuation of the 
Sahara. Another great desert lies in 
the south-west of Afri(‘a and is 
known as the Kalahari. 

Africa possesses some of the big¬ 
gest rivers and lakes of the world. 

In its eastern part the river Nile 
(4000 miles), in Middle-Africa the 
Congo river (3000 miles), in the 
north-west the rivers yenegnl, Clam- 
bia and Xigai (23(X) miles), in the 
south-east the river Zambe.d (1000 
miles) may be mentioned in this 
connection. There are other rivers 
also, such as the Calabar, the Imo 
and the Vroas —all in Nigeria; and 
the Vaal river, the Oange river 
and the Limpopo river, all in South Africa, may be 
referred to. 

The rivers of Africa are mostly inland but ibe 
bigger ones fall into the sea, but all of them are 
difficult of access by boats towards their mouths due 
to the rivers passing so many table-lands with diffe¬ 
rent heights and thereby having falls and cataracts. 
Of these rivers, the Nile (with the Atbara and the Blue 
Nil^) falls into the Mediterranean Sea, the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia fall into the Atlantic 
Oiltoi river Zambesi ialls into the Indian Ocean. 





Bushman paintings in a rock-shelter near Salisbury, South Rhodesia 

Of the mountains, Mt. Atlas (North Africa), Mt. 
Kivu (4792 ft.), Mt. Nieuwoeld, Mt. Drakensburg, Mt. 
Stromburg, Mt. Kenaya, Mt. Kilimanjaro, Mt, 
Ravanzori (16798 ft.) and the Mt. Virungo (dead vol¬ 
cano) deserve notice. Of these Kilimanjaro has the 
greatest height of 20,000 ft. 

It has been already mentioned that almost the 
whole of Africa is a huge table-land excepting the 
deserts of Sahara, Lyibia, Nubia an'd^ Kalahari, some 
narrow coastal strips and river-plains. The tableland 
gradually descends towards the coast by iftages, oacb 
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fiuch stage beiiig locally known as the ‘^Karroo.’’ 
Africa also possesses some very dense forests, specially 
in Copgo attd Nigeria and some big lakes sp^ially in 
Portuguese East Africa and Tanganyika territory. 
The major part of Africa lies within the "I^orrid 



The Temple/ Zimbabwe 

sono and hence over the greater part of the continent 
beat is intense, ojnly the .south-east and the south- 
kvest sea-boards having temperate climate. In Sahara 
'xtreme climates, extreme heat by day and extreme 
old by night, are to be experienced. 

Physically Africa may be divided as follows: 

(1) Atlas mountain region in the North. 

(2) The North-western plateau (elevation about 

ft. in average). 

The region includes the Sahara, the Lybian and 
hp Nubian deserts. To its south and south-west is 
be Lake Chad region witli the desert and hilly region 
f Timbaktu. The Congo river basin is also included 
within this area as also the Guinea-coast region with 
is two hills Futa Jalon and the Cameroons The 
'*"vation of this region is gradually higher towards 
b(‘ south. 

(3) The south-eastern Plateau. It extends from 

western coast of the Red Sea (at the middle) to 

centre of the region* known as South Africa, 
be Ethiopian Tablfe-land forms its northern part, 
'he. biggest lakes of Africa known as the N^asa, 


Tanganyika and the Edward are situated Within thia 
area. The important mountain^syatems of Africa 
main]y emanate from the Ethiopian Table>land. These 
are mounts Kenaya, Kilimanjaro (about 20,000 ft. in 
elevation), Ravanzori (Revonzori), Drakensbarg and 
the Nieuwoeld (in the south). 


r ) ■ -* 



A Swazi witch-doctor 

The coastline of Africa is comparatively smaller 
with fewer indentations con.sidering the big size of Africa 
and very few plains near tlic .sea-coast to its north-west 
and eastern sea-board.s. The dense African forests and 
hills as in Congo contain many big games, such as the 
lion, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the gorilla* 
There are also reptiles and crocodile.s. Besides, peculiar 
animals like the zebra, the ostrich, the giralBfe, the 
hippopotamus (of the river) are specially Africa's own. 
Africa is not only rich in flora and fauna, she is also 
rich in mineral wealth, vsuch as diamond in Kimberley 
and in some other parts of South-Africa, tin in Nigeria, 
copper in Congo, and gold in Transvaal. Copper, zinc, 
lead, asbestos atid coal are also available in the 
mino.s of Rhodesia and South-Africa. 

Africa may broadly be regionally divided 
follows: 

(1) North Africa composed of Atlas mountain 
region, Egypt and the Sahara. This area has stxx}xig 
affinities with Southern Europe. 

(2) The Sudan (the whole region south of thf 

Saharg) including Ethiopia to ite East. , 
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(3) The Central Africa composed of Congo and 
Tanganyika regions. 

(4) The South Africa including Rhodesia (North 
and South) and the South-west Africa. 

Politically Africa contains the following zones^: 



A Zulu “heaven-doctor” warding off a hailstorm 

(1) The north region contains the States of 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and the Barbary States. To 
their east lies Kgypt with its Suez Canal and parts of 
Alexandria, Said and Suez. Also the Sudan (Eastern 
Sudan). 

(2) The North-East Africa contaias the States of 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Eritrea ami Somaliland (British 
and Italian). 

(3) Tlie Central an<l Eastern Africa include British 
East Africa with Baganda, Uganda and Kenya, Tan¬ 
ganyika, Nyasaland and the North and South Rhodesia 
with Mashonaland and Bcchuanaland. Some British 
Colonies and Protectorates and the Portuguese colony 
of Bast Africa (the Mozambique territory) are includ¬ 
ed within this area. 

(4) The South Africa consists of the Union of 
South-Africa which includes the States of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal and the Orange 
Kiver Free State, and the South-western Africa 
consists of the Damara Land and the Great Kama- 
qua Land. 

---- 7 ^-^- 
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(5) The Western Africa contains Belgian Congo 
and Portuguese West-Africa (Angola), 

(6) The North-West Africa including the Guinea- 
coast (with many small settlements and colonies). 
This region includes some British, French and Portu¬ 
guese Colonies and Protectorates as also the Negro 
State of Liberia. The great Sahara desert (French 
possession) and the Sudan (Western Sudan) are also 
included within this region. 

(7) The islands of the Eastern Sea-board of 
Africa, the Zanzibar, Madag^iscar, MauStius, etc. 

(8) The islands of the Western Sea-board, such 
as the Madiera, Canaries, St. Helena, the Cape Verde 
Isle. etc. 

The English, the French, the Belgian, the Italian 
and the Portuguese have now the maximum interests 
in Africa, Gormap intf^est being now non-existent. 
They have occupied under various political termino¬ 
logy most of the regions of this continent. The Arabs 
including the Berbers, the Follahins and the Moors, 
the Copts and the Turks settled in large parts of 
Norlh-Afrioa. Principally the Arabs, the Moors and 
the Turks now rule that region. 

Of the ports on the Mediterranean coa^ft 
from the west to the east, Algiers. Tunis, Tripoli, 
Alexandria and Said arc noteworthy. In the east from 
north to south, Suez. Port Sudan, Jibuti, Mogadishu, 
Mombasa, Zanzibar, Dar-cs-Salaam, Sofala, Ix)renzo 
Marquis, Port Natal and Durban are important. In 
the south. Port Elizabeth and Capetown, and in the 
west from north to soiilh, Ceuta, Tangier, Agadir. 
St. Louis, Free-town, Accra, Bata, Loango,* Loando, 
Benguela and Port Nolloth deserve mention. The 
Gulf of Guinea, the Bay of Saifa and the Walvia Bay 
to the west of .Africa, St. Helena Bay to the south of 
the Cniritinent, Delagoa Bay to the south-east, Moasel 
Bay and the Gulf of Aden to the east and the Gulf of 
Sidra to the north—these are practica'fij^ the only 
gulfs and bays that deserve notice. 

The population of Africa is approximately 
156,676,789 in number out of the total population of 
the work! which i.s 2,222,014 902. Thus, over om- 
fourtoenth of the total population of the whole human 
race live in this Continent. Of course, all these peoples 
are not of one race. The earliest inhabitants of Africa 
were not at all advanced in civilization. The present 
Bushmen, the Pygmies and the Hottentots (their own 
name Khoi-khoi and tribes Nama, Kora, etc.) ro- 
prasent these ppamitive peoples today. With the 
march of time a race now known as the ‘'Negrito^' 
migrated into various parts of Africa. They came fr*’^ 
an qnknown land (of the north-oast of the O)ntinen0- 
Those people, divided into innumerable tribes, were all 
more or less dark-skinned like their predecessors hut 
unlike them with some rudiments of better civilization 
however cnide these might ,be. Their orig-njJ 
home might be somewhere near Suez or at best iD ; 
region of Ethiopia. The Negrito race ie j 
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^ BjUAtusL' It wag, p^iikpk, dug' tp ibe' i«e«isurB of 
th»' raoemnovemeat' from thia north, the' Negro tribes 
&vt left their origfaial home and settled in West Africa 
and ihe Sudan. This pressure might have come from 
the Bantu tribes, who again had to move southwards 
doe to the ^(^movements of the Hamitics (a branch 
of Uie Caucasiaos}. The whole Central and South Africa 
are jiow o’ccnipied by the Bantus (or Kaffirs). Of over 
fifteen and a half orores of population of Africa, the 
miinbn of North African Semitic and Turkish peoples 
including the Moors and the Berbers will be about 5 


Irattij^p- "(2D)' Lqi^rOjya \(b ' 

Kingaa^ (iH) j^ankutaa, (23) Bavez4ti«V^(«y'10iW 
(25) Girimayaa (Kenaya), (2d) 

Bay), (27) Chipetas (a branch of the 

of I^ke Nyasa), (28) Chagas (Kilimanjaro 

tain), (29) Bagandas (Uganda), (30) Banytfi^ad^^ 

(31) Luis (of the Zambesi, south-west 

(32) Ntungrvas (a Zulu tribe), (33) Ngunis (bjr Abi^ 
gunis; this name is preser\"ed by the Axigom 
Nyasaland. From the stock of Ngilnis both ZuIui SAj^- 


crores. The Siidanic Negroes number about three 
crores, the Bantus about seven crores of Africa’s 
polpulation and the rest (e.sr-, Hamitic and others) 
will be nearly one crore includi|iig a sprinkling 
of European settlors in the south and other parts 
of Africa. By far the largcnt ijopiilation of 
Africa is Bantus or Kaffirs. The Hamiiifs do now 
occupy a portion cf the norlh-nastern sea-board of 
Africa, Besides the HauiiLies, the Semitics including 
the Coptic population of Egypt and laler on the Arab 
people settled in North Africa. Except Egypt wTicro 
thq Turks have now colonised the whole sea-board 
countries of Norlli Africa on the* Mediterranean have 
now been colonised by ihe pt'ople of Arab extraction 
or their allied people and are variously known as the 
Arabs, Berbers and the Moors. The Moors even con- 
qucreil and ruled Spain (of Euiope) for a good huigth 
of time. The whole Sahara desert and West Africa 
has also .como under the iiiflueJice of the trading Arabs 
subject to the political control of France. A part of 
eastern Sudan is controlled by the Anglo-Egyptian 
administration. To give an idea of the Negrito people 
who are all still in tribal condition and form over two- 
thirds of the whole population of Africa, some promi¬ 
nent namea^. (among innumerable tribes) and to some 
extent their distribution in African Continent are 
given here. 



The Negrito tribes: (a) The Sudanic Negroes and 
(b) the Bantus (Kaffirs). 

(a) The Sudanic Negroes: (1) The Aro tribe 
(Nigeria), (2) Yorubas, (3) Ibas, (4) Fairlis (6) Ki¬ 
kuyus, Ikoms (of the Cross River, Nigeria), etc., etc. 

(b) The Bantus (wlio form by far the largest 

Negrito population of Africa): (1) Dualas (adjoining 
the Gulf of Cameroons and also the northern end of 
Lake Nyasa), (2) Pokomo*s (of the Tana Valley and 
the Tana riverside, north-east Africa), (3) Zulus (the 
south-east, Africa), (4) Hereros (the poath-west 
Africa), .(5)'B«sutoa (also Basutus), (6) Anyanjas, 
(7) Wadigo (British East Africa), (8) Bechuanas, 

(9) AngdSto (Nyasaland), (10) Xosas, (11) Yaos 

(Lujanda Valley, Portuguese East Africa), (12) Wasa- 

(l^iiganyika territ^ (13) Swahilis (coastal 
strip frqm, WaisheiM to Gape Delgado), (14) Ataini- 
bal (or ^^ambaSi North Nyaaaland), -(15) Bantus 
(tlgandat;'(W) ;^aao5 < Rhodeeil^, (17) 


A Bakwentt warrior ' ', 

' ‘ 

Xosas came, as is believed), (34) Thooga 
(Amatongas), (35) Batusos or Bahimas (of 
and Unyaro. Now non-existent except in AnkoteCf^^ 
Ruanda), (36) Mu.'^'anyts, (37) Bushangos (or 1?^ 
gongo tribe), (38) Bonga tribe, (39) Bakongas (on 
l^roanga river, a tributary of the Kasai river,. 

(40) Bankutiis, (41) Hausas, (42) Bamngas 

Bay, a branch of the Thongas), (43) Rongos 

Bay), (44) Sumburas (south of Lake Victoria)', (4ff 

Mbundus (Angola), (46) Makuas (Lower 

(47) Sesutos, (48) Ambundus (of Angola ato 

as Mbundu), (49) Nalongas (south of 

Kwonyamas (south of Angola), (61) Baluyia 

Africa), (62) Wasus (East. Africa), (m) 

branch of the Basutos living io 

(65) N^de (Konde.,tribe, north-cind 

(56) tialntiDbwae (of jN.-W, 
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g$s, (58) ICavirondo (Nyasaland), (59) Makondas 
(Tanganyika territory. Makonde plateau is near the 
east eoast, south of Lindi and to north of the 
river Ruvuma), (GO) Swasis, (61) I^alas, (62) Lainbas 
(northern end, Lake Nyasa), (63) Has (northern end, 
Lake Nyasa), (64) Lsubus, (65) Bondcis, (66) Bak- 
waris (Northern Rhodesia), (67) Ansengas (northern 
end of Lake Nyasa), (68) Lubas, (69) Chinyanjas, 
(70) Wawembas, (71) Bongos, (72) Wapokamos, (73) 
Mablas (a tribe of Southern Bambala), (74) Sutos. 


Among the Harnitic tribes, the Ma.sai, the GulKi 
(llorth-cast Africa whence the Hottentots came), the 
Sonqtati and the Ethiopians may b,‘ noted, the &imbaru, 
Rendilei Turkana and Nandi tribes aro also allied to 
the Hamelic (jlalla and Somaii. The ancient F/gyptiaus 
and the Copte are, of course, Semitic. 

“In the main, the area we have mapprtl out, from 
tbie Cap^ of Good Hope to lA^kc' Victoria and thence 
^rtward to the Tana river ami westward to the 
G^oroons, jd occupied by Bantu-speaking tribes. 
North of the#ie the people of Negro, Sudanio or 
llegritian speech extend in an irregular bond from 
> VeriJe to the (^onfines of Abysrinia, even to some 
the ^Uiter^ The “Eastern Horn’* 
in Cape Guardafui inhabited by the 


Kamitic Somali, whilp their kinsmen the QaUa,\atidl 
other tribes, probabfy more or less allied to them 
(Samburu, Rendile, Turkana, Nandi), spread out to 
the north, >vest and south, their fringes touching on 
the areas of Bantu and Negro tribes—^Pbkomo, Kikuyu, 
Kavirondo, and others. 

“But these aioas are not completely uniform. In 
Soutli-Africa we have two non-Bantu elements, though 
both are now almost negligible except within a very 
limited area. The Bushmen, who would see|n to have 
been the oldest inhabitants) are now 
practically colnflned to the Kalahari 
Desert and the adjacent regions, 
though a few (who have quite lost all 
memory of their own language and 
traditions) are to be found scattered 
about the Cape Province and Orange 
Free State. If they arc the Troglodytes 
alluded to by Herodotus whose speech 
was ‘like the squeaking of bats,’ they 
must cither have at one time over¬ 
spread the greater part of the conti¬ 
nent, or migrated southward from the 
Sahara within historic times. 

“Whether the Bushmen have any¬ 
thing beyond their small stature and 
their mode of life, in common with the 
Pigmies of tlie Congo basin (the 
Batusis, the Bahutis and the Balwa 
Pigmies) and other small races known 
or reported to exist in various parts of 
Africa remains at least doubtful; but 
anatomists, I believe, hold that their 
physical evolution has proceeded • ou 
entirely different lines. 

“Wo liave already referred to 
people whom we are accustomed to 
call ‘Hottentots’—their own name for 
themselves, when speaking of the whole 
people and not of any particular tribe 
(e.g., Nama, Kora), appears to bo 
Khoi-klioin—‘men,’ par excellence. 

“In Si ruck’s language map, the green Bantu 
ground is (li\'ei>ified, in the Eastern Equatorial region, 
by a large irregular yellow patch. This denotes the 
Masai, a nomad, pastoral people lighter colour^ than 
the average Bantu, though darker than the pure 
or Somali. The most probable theory of their language 
is that it is Hamitic by origin (which would account 
for its possessing gender-inflection) but has been 
strongly influenced by contact with Bantu. oarf 
Sudanic idioms (‘angeuegert* is Meinhof’a expression)* 
Th6 contact between their legends and those of the 
Hottentot’s is one of the most interesting facts which 
have come to light in recent yeafs. 

“Besides these, we have to do, in East.^tJoST 
with some curious ‘helot’ tribes . . . such 



Distribution of tribes in Southern and ICcjuatoriul Africa 





Doii^' tbe aiooiig ih^ 

QMlji, tbs Midgaa abd Yibir ia fiomabla&d. Thbse ftte 
oominoaly bunten and have, in eome ways, much in 
oommoa with the South African Bushmen, though 
their phyrique differs widely from that of the latter, 
as We now know them . . , The .Wasanye and Dorobo 
formerly had language of their own, which a few old 
men still knovr, but the former now speak Qalla and 
the latter Masai. The Wasanye and the Yibir and 
some, at any rate, of the rest, have an uncanny repu¬ 
tation as sorcerers, and some of these helot tribes, e.(7., 
the 'Tumal and the 11-Kunono are blacksmiths. We 
cannot help being reminded of our own Gypsies and 
tinkers.”—Alice Werner, Ajrican Mythology, pp. 112- 
116. See also G. W. Stow, Native Races of fhuth 
Africa. 


In the SawtadJ Bumegh oientiktn 
seven Duigm or Continmtts oomporipf the 0^ 

these iSalmali* is one. Africa may be terixte^ ‘ 
‘SalmaJi Bwipa’ as a great part of Asia has been l(no^>' 
as the 'Jambu Dwipa.’ ihese geographical 
of the ancient Indians cd^ote the knowledge of tite 
continent of Africa to them. 

India had good knowledge of Africa in anoiettt 
times, mainly through tiade and commerce and partly 
due to other (cultural, racial and religious) reasons. 
National and indiMdual efforts or activitils also caused 
ancient Indian influences to be felt in Africa. Of diis 
forgotten connection some are historical facts and 
^olno are only vague surmises. 


"^ENRICK IBSEN—THE POET 

By Prof. V. PUTTAMADAPPA, 
University of Mysjore 


Man is the only animal^ ratifies Hazlitt, that both laughs 
and weeps. These words are true, at least, in the case 
of writers such as Bernard Shaw, Charles Lamb, Jonathanl 
Swift, Moliere, Gorky and Ibsen. Of these, the last, 
Henrick Ibsen, a Norwegian by birth and dramatist by 
profession, stands out like a beacon from the rest. The 
course of his life ran between the sliores of tears and 
laughter. He laughed in his plays, and wept in his poems. 
The reading public hardly knows to-day that Ibsen loved 
to call himself a poet rather than a playwright. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the attention of his admirers was drawn more to¬ 
wards his plays than his poetry. 

Ibsen did not write much poetry because he thought 
that ‘^to be a poet is to see.” In fact, was not a poet 
called ‘^a seer” by the Greeks? He also said that *‘the 
Poet’s task is to see, not to reflect.” 

He became a dramatist by virtue of his irrepressible 
impulse to recreate invisible images tha(t moved in his 
mind; but he did not become a poet of eminence by virtue 
of his adamant notion that ^‘songs unsung are ever the 
fairest.” Incidentally, one might be reminded of what 
Keats said bng ago, ^^Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those nnheard arc sweeter.” And the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between Ibsen and Keats was, the verses of the 
former w^e full of experiences, and those of the latter 
full of innocence. 

Ibsen was born in the year 1828—the same year in 
which Tolstoy and, Meredith were bom. He was very 
adventurous as a child. AVxording to bis own brothersi 
and sisters^ he was an odd specimen of humanity. While 
he Was a student, he was very studious and resourceful, 

his mind was extraordinarily receptive. Later, when. 
Ibsen became a man 4 >f letters, be dcetched his own boy¬ 
hood in bis poem ‘'Brand * and in bis play Gynt. 


As a man Ibsen was shy of people, and as he advanced 
in age his love of seclusion increased almost proportion¬ 
ately. In the early days of his manhood, Ibsen had to 
face poverty and adversity. His illegal and temporary 
contact with a certain servant-maid, and bis even be* 
getting a child from her drew him away from morals, and 
finding him in that state no one ever thought that he 
would, in the capacity of a litterateur, excel the great 
Norwegian writers like Holberg, Wessel and Nordahl Brun. 

As ill so many others, in Ibsen too, the emotion of 
love awakened and excited the poetic talents that lay 
latent in him so far. The year 1849 steered the life o{ 
Ibsen from dullness to activity. In this year he seriously 
fell in love with a girl named Clara Ebbell who was a 
poetess herself. He wrote many poems in her memory* 

His first poem appeared in black and white in the 
year 1849, and immediately it drew the attention of literary 
critics. Writing poetry did no more scare him; on the 
contrary, it became a temptation to him, and to that 
tempitation. without any protest, he yielded. In his 
earlier poems there were bitterness and touches of dee-, 
pondency. Rank poverty that was gnawing like a leech 
at his flesh did not, however, lessen his passion for poetry 
nor was he a pessimist to be carried away by freak oircu^ 
stances. He described his pitiable state in these worde:' ^ 

‘The wildness of the hurricane 
Doth rage within my soul 
Nor is there path or pilot known 
Upon the sea of doubt.” 

In his little poem named “Resignation”, he reeal^d* 
explici|jt]y the operations of his feelings and (Savings el; 
his heart. At times he would doubt his taleins imd' ^ 
himself, “Did I then wrongly aspire, wgs ;my 
cold and vain?” He arrived at a conclusion 
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self that the duty of a poet was, ‘'the poet should lead the 
people and solve their secret longings with his song.” 
In his poem, *‘On the Falls,” he represented the fight in 
his heart between poetry and personality and thereafter 
his whole atliliide towards life changed, and he began to 
roam the streets, grew beard, and never attended to any 
personal cleanliness. All these conflicts in Ibsen’s mind 
look place when he was hardly thirty-six years old. He 
longed for clarity of expression so much that he said once, 
“when he had attained the highest clarity he wished to 
die” In his poems, “Bird and Bird-calcljer” and “The 
Eider Duck,” li)snr» unreservedly diM'losed his vain 
attempts at free s df-cxpif sbion in his poems. Sometimes' 
he assured himself that he had the rcrpiisife talents to 
write good poetry—poetry which the world would not 
easily let go: and <^onie other times he thought that he 
was incapable of writing poems of nole^ and that nil his 
poems would be nothing but bald rdasli. This stale of hiw 
mind, he doserilied in his poem entitled “The Miner. 
The interval I)ehve( n tlie years 1819 anl 1856 was a sort 
of preparatory lime in the life of ilu* poet. During these 
years, he had his own hopes and fears about his talents. 
‘‘Hopes sprang eternal in his breast”, and ‘die never was. 
but always to In; blest”. As days rolled on, his love of 
writing poetry increased by leaps and bounds, and in his 
poem, “In the Picture Gallery”, printr4l in 1859, he wrote 
that “he seemed to hear the living stream of poetry lippling 
v;iihin him”. With the march of time, Ibsen arrived at 
the conclusion that life and poetry were quite apart, and 
that it was impossible to represent real lif<‘ in poetry. 
Though a facile verse-maker, he shunned writing poetry, 
and hence took to painiinyi. 

The year 1850 proved a tuiniug point in the life if 
Ibsc^ni. For. in that veai. GJe Bui), a Norwegian 
enthusiast, and a great violini-t himself, opened a national 
Norwegian theatre at Reigen anti appointed Ib'^cn as his 
first “theatre poet”. In the next year llisen was impri¬ 
soned by the Norwegian Government as he was concerned 
w^lh the Norwegian working men’s movement. Tliis inci¬ 
dent nipped Ibsen’s enthusiasm for poetry, and after hia 
release he seriously took to wilting jdays. “After he had 
once decided on the drama as his proper method, Ibsen’e) 
poems were infrequent and unimportant.” The fire of hi» 
enthusiasm for wilting plays was further fanned when hisi 
plays met with immediate success. In fact, it was his| 
desire from tlie very early days of his life to portray ipf 
his works, “human beings, human emotions, and human* 
destinies upon a groundwork of social conditions and 
principles of the present day.” Ibsen first experienced his 
theatrical triumph through his play The Feast at Solhug 
on 2-1-1856, and his indomitable will having won its way 
forward he took a new grit on the ground under his feet. 

Dutring the years 1848 and 18^19 Ibson wrote many 
controversial poems and sonnets. In this period, he could 
have produced more poems, if he had only a will to do 
that But there was (that intellectual torpor which clouded 
bis mind, and sapped completely the enthusiasm he had 
, Ipr ^writing poetry. He was so much afraid of his own 
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self that be said once, “I hid in the darkest corner^it 
was terrible!”. In his poems up to 1850, he dwelt on 
‘^dreaming nothings, always imagining himself far from 
the madding crowd.” If one reads in succession Ibsen^s 
'Tn a Picture Gallery,” “The Day Light Covered,” and 
“With a Water Uly,” one can easily trace the slow transi¬ 
tion of the author’s mind. 

Between 1857 and 1863 Ibsen wrote—that is what his 
biographers say, any way—^not less than forty poems. 
Then followed a collection of poems entitled Dighte^ Thi^ 
collectiun contained poems satiric, narrative, purely lyrical 
and mystical. In 1871, Ibsen published another colmction 
of vor.ses, in which many poems were included in memory 
of his wife Susannah Thorsen. A,fler the year 1871, 
Ibsen’s faith in his own talents changed. The caterpillar 
which was so far in the dormant stage came out suddenly 
as a butterfly, and began to dance with joy. To this 
period belongs the poem “The Spring Time of Life,” one 
of the best poems of Ibsen, in which the poet sang the 
joy of life. Once he became confident of his talents he 
declared to the world boldly ; 

“Everything which I ha\e created as a poet has 
had its birth in a frame of mind and in a .situation of 
life.” 

What we wrote, he said on another occasion, ‘*had not 
been experienced but Jived.” 

Ibsen wrote two long nan alive poems- “On the 
Heights” and “King Haakon's Guildhall.’^ The latter was 
left unfiiii.slied in spite of the writer’s sincere and serious 
attempts at completing it. Another narrative poem of 
some note Ibsen wrote was “Terje Vigen” which outbeatst 
all his other poems in its grandeur, writer’s vivid expe¬ 
rience, and in fact, llK-en liiinsclf said that this poem wasi 
“fioin (d a deep inner need.” 

Ibsen gave up v/riling poetry because he found out 
that lie could cxprc'^s his lliouglits and ideals better in 
I)la>s lalhcT than in poems. But it must be kept in mind 
that Ibsen could not have become a great dramaturgist 
had he not been first a poet. He had the vision of a 
poet which enabled him to concei\e of innumerable images 
he made uac of in his plays, 'flia'i he was not an intui¬ 
tive poet nobody could deny. “He often had to struggle 
hard and long before the images took dear shape in bia 
mind. He was driven by an inner compulsion that would 
not Ici him rest until he could sec his own thought^ 
standing before him in clear and tangible form. The 
impulse to form his mental images into self-existent 
shapes was, in a sense, the one pole of his genius/’ Both 
in poetry and plays, Ibsen {icccpted no master and left 
no disciple. His peculiar personal and professional idio¬ 
syncrasies he never gave up. As these idiosyncrasies 
could never be kept suppressed by the fiery-tempered 
poet they found a natural vent in his poetry and plays. 
In this respect he was one with Dickens, Turgeniev, 
Hebbel, Balzac and De Coster. 

It should be borne in mind that Ibsen always thought 
himself a poet, and that he was after all a poet first and 
then a dramatist. ^ 
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I. The Angio-Hindh Schooi; 

The foreitiGst of the free schools in Calcutta in early 
nineteenth century was that of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Rammohun settled in Calcutta late in 1814. Distressed 
at the illiteracy and consequent drawbaclcs of his 
couutrymefi, especially of the poor, he founded for 
them a Bengali school at Suripara. Later, he opened 
an English class at his own garddn-house in connection 
with this school. It miLst be sometime in 1817, for wc 
have it on the authority of Hamachar Darpnn (Octo¬ 
ber 8, 1831) that while Rammohun was refiisc'd parti¬ 
cipation in the management of the Hindu College 
owing to the opposition of the orthodox Hindus, ho, 
instead of quarrelling with them, himself founded an 
English school in no time* This was, according to the 
paper, an instance of magnanimity whicli was found so 
largely in him. Instruction was given to the students 
free of charge, and such poor but meritorious .studenls 
as Tarachaiid Chakravarty, took their h'ssons hero. 
From the start Rammohun alone bore all (he exi)ense.s 
of the school including the house-rent and (lie pay of 
the teachers. 

As the fjchool became popular in the locality, 
5?'tudents flocked to it in larger number. Raiiimoluin felt 
the necessity of creeling a house for his school. He 
procured a piece of land in Simla lU'ar Cornwallis 
Square, on which a new house was built. He remove<l 
his school to these premi'-es in 1822. Henccforlh il came 
to be known as the Anglo-Iluidu School- It was from 
this Time onward, perhaps, that he received monei;iry 
assistance from his friends an<l admirers in the town 
for* the jiroper maintenance and (fficiunt m iiiagcnuml 
of the school. 

Ilainmohuii tried hard to get the best possible 
men on the spot for teaching purposes, and in this 
he was fortunate enough. Saiidfort Arnot, assistant 
editor of Mr. James Silk Buckingham’s Calcutta 
Journal, was engaged m June, 1824, a.s a teacher of 
English for his school. But as Arnot was soon found 
guilty under the Press Ordinance of 1823, he had to 
leave the country at once. Some gi iitlemen of the 
locality, headed by Gurudas Mukherjec, sent iu a 
memorial on 13th October, 1824, to the Government 
for getting the order rescinded, but to no purpose. 
Efficient teachers like Sinclair and Turnbul served the 
school sometime or other between 1824 and 1830 as 
Head Master. Mr. William Adam, friend and divsciple 
of Rammohun, was one of the Visitors of this school. 
He wrote in 1827: 

'Two teachers are employed, one at a salary of 
Rfl. 150 per month, arid the other at a salary of 
Ra. 70 per month.; and from 60 to 80 Hindu boys 
•are instructed in the English language. The doctrines 


of Christianity are not inculcated, but the . duties 
of morality are carefully enjoined, and the facts 
belonging to. the history of Christianity are tau^t 
to those pupils who are capable of understanding 
general history.^'* 

Though the school was especially meant for the 
children of the poor, yet Rfimmohun and his friends, 
Dwarkanath Tagore and others, who were also donors, 
ungrudgingly sent their Wards to this institution. 
Sons of the poor and the rich were treated alike, no 



di&tinction being made in respect of teaching or any 
other tiling. This was noticed in newspapers, too* Tho 
Bengal Chronicle (January 10, 1828) in the course of 
an account of the annual examination and the prize 
distribution of the boys—and it was done at that time 
with some ceremony—says; 

“To the intelligent observer it must also have 
been an additional source of gratification to notice 
among the scholars several of the children of the 
native gentlemen who contribute to tlie support of 
the school, in no respect distinguished from those 
who receive their education gratuito usly,'*^ _ 

1. For ihc early history of this school, iho reader is referred 
to Mr. Brajendra Nath Baaorjee’a *‘Aamn]o]iun Roy as an Eduee^ 
tional Pioneer*’ in iho Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for Jane, 1930. 

2. Cf. Rammohun Roy and Progressive Movement by Dr, |, K* 

Majumdar, p. 234. ^ 
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Progress shown by the students at the annual 
examinations, ipleased those present very much. Promi¬ 
nent Europeans and Indians attended these functions. 
They included David Hare, Sir Edward Ityan, Dr. 
R* Tytlcr, William Adam, and Dwarkanath Tagore. 
Some of them used to examine the stiulrnts while 
others distributed the prizes to the best of them. Boys 
received iprize*s for regular attendance also. News¬ 
papers did not gi’udge space in reporting these 
functions in some detail. The account of the annual 
examination of 1829 in Bcnf/al llurkani gives ns a 
clue as regards the course of studies followed in this 
ecliool. Bcn(/al Hiirkam (Fohniaiy 28, 1829), writes: 

'‘A statement was put into the hands of the 
Examiners intimating that the pupds of the first 
class were compotcrit lo be examined in the first 
Book of Pope’s Homer’s Ody.ssey, in Goldsmith’s 
History of England, in Joyce’s Dialogue, in the first 
Book of Euclid’s Elements, in Murray’s English 
Grammar, in Goldsmith’s Geograpliy. in the solu¬ 
tion of Problems on the Terrestrial Globe, in the 
Rules of Arithmetic as far as those which related 
to cases of comround proportion, and in the tran¬ 
slation of passages from Englisli to Bengalee and 
vice-’Verfia, and in those books in whieh they were 
actually examined, they BcquitifKl tlieiriMdves'lo the 
high satisfaction of the gentlemen presc^nt* The 
other claases wore examined according to lluar 
respective degrees of advancement and the whole* 
was concluded by the recitation of a piece and by 
the presenffition of the prizes consisting of sr'Vt'ral 
valuable and useful books provided by seven 1 
gentlemen’present for that purpose”® 

There were altogether four clashes in the school. 
The instruction commence<.l from the tliree R’s. 8o 
the immense progress made l>y the students of tlic 
first class in so short a time was simply astoni.shing, 
and reflected great credit on their teacliers as also 
on the management of the school. The ffurknrn al^o 
gives the names of the boys, class by class, who most 
distinguished themselves and who receiv(\l the prizevs 
both as rewards for proficiency and regularity of 
attendance: 

“First Class: Gunganarain Bhose, Bissonauth 
Miltre, Dwarkanauth Milter, Molhooranaulh 
Tagore, Bunnyrriudhuh Day, Corraram Mitlre and 
Brijonauth Chunder- 

‘'Second Class: Bholanaiilh Miltre, Nobinmau- 
dub Day and Modoofeudiin Dhurr. 

“Third Class: Ramapersaud Rov and Debendra- 
nauth Tagore. 

^ “Fourth Class: Modoosoodiin Cliukerburtty, 
Raja Baboo, Hurrimohun Ghose and Jogcschunder 
Ghose.’** 

The editor of the Calcutta Gazelle who was him¬ 
self prei^nt and witnesscMl the examination of the 
hoys, writes in the issue of above date, of the founder 
of the Institution in these glowing terms: 


“It becomes us to state here that although the 
Anglo-Indian school is partly assisted by public 
contributions, yet the greater portion of its expenses 
is paid by one of the most liberal and enlightened 
of native gentlemen—one whose name has been long 
before the world, whose talents are surpassed by 
his worth only, and whose efforts to ameliorate the 
intellectual condition of his countrymen, can never 
be too highly appreciated. As the founder of the 
Institution, he takes an active interest in its 
proceedings, and we know that he is not more 
desirous of anythilng than of its success, as a means 
of effecting the moral and intellectual regeneration 
of tile Hindoos- We were sorry to le^n that 
indisposition prevgnted his witnessing thaf success 
yesterday; but whatever may be his state, he must 
feel the sritisfiiction thal every benevolent mind 
enjoys for having been useful to mankind,— and 
It nlust always be to him a pleasing prospect, that 
when millions yet unborn shall hail the return of 
knowledge to this country, they will associate that 
circumstance with the name of Rammohun Roy.”" 
The students of the school who included such stal¬ 
warts a.s lUimajirasad Roy and Debondranath Tagore, 
(ailti\'alpd sympalhy and love for one another by 
concer(('(l action. They joined their brothers of the 
same a,ire, of the Hindu College and the Pataldanga 
^^clioo) ill founding a debating society so far back as 
1830. They gave it the name of Anglo-Indian Hindu 
Association and proposed to discuss subjecls pertain¬ 
ing to learning. Dis<‘n.ssion of religious subjects was 
precluded- 

Two years later, in December 1832, wq find the 
students of the Anglo-Hindu School alone taking 
initiative in starting another association with the sole 
ohjeel, of hlu' perfect cultivation of the ' Bengali 
language.’ Associations hjnl already been started by 
the elders for this purpose. But among the students 
with whom mastery of Englisli was the only thing 
they wished for, establishment of such a society was 
very mueh surprising. But in the Raja’s school an 
ideal of true culture was set before the students, so 
much so that even from their early days they con¬ 
tracted a love for their people and country and grtrovo 
to ameliorate them to the best of their power. ^This 
association, emailed Sarbatatlwa Dwipiea Sabha, was 
formed at Raja Rammohun Roy’s school at Simla on 
the 30th December, 1832, with Ramaprasad Roy as 
President and Dcbendranath Tagore as Secretary* 
The account of this inaugur/U meeting will show the 
currents and cross-currents of thought in the mind of 
the young students of the Raja’s school. Let me quote 
in part from Sdmachar Darpan, dated January Iff, 1833; 

“When the individuals present had taken their 
seats, Rreejoot Joygopal Bushoo observed that 'as 
no ^cioty; has been formed in Calcutta for th6 
cultivation of the Bengalee language, we have pro¬ 
posed to establish one for that purpose, and we 
believe that the countiy will be greatly benefited 
_ ^ influence.* Baboo Dcbendranath Tliakoor 


^ Ibid, p. 

4. m, p. m 


5. Ibid, p. 271. 
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^hen observed thati It was most proper to thank 
tbos 0 who had proposed to fonn this society and 
acknowledge their virtue; for if it be permanently 
established the literature of our country will be 
fully developed. At present we see many societies 
formed for the cultivation of the English language- 
You may therefore conclude. Gentlemen, that if 
this society be formed for the cultivation of pure 
Bengalee, its members will become perfectly versed 
in it/' 

When Raja Rammohiin Roy left for England in 
November 1830, he made over the charge of the 
school to its head teacher Puma Chandra Mittra. 
iiince then the scliool was run by him and came to 
be known as Puma Mitlra's school. In 1834, tlic 
school was renamed the Indian Academy- The cele¬ 
brated Bhiideb Miikherjec was a student of this 
school. 

The Indian Academy was in existence for several 
years more. We find a notice of tlie annual exami¬ 
nation of the students of the Academy in the jSu^aa- 
char Darpan of 19lh September, 1835. The exami¬ 
nation was held in the upper rooms of the Ilurkani 
Library on Wodne.'«lay, tlic 16th 8 eptumbcr. Bengali 
was made a subject of regular study in July-August 
1938-'' 'Th(' Indian Academy was no longer a free 
school. 

II. The Union School 

In point of time Jagomohan Boses Union School 
at Bhowaiiipore claims priority over Raja ilam- 
mohun Roy’s Anglo-Hindu ikJiool. It was founded 
so early as in 1793. But it came to the public view 
lung afterwards by 1828, by virtue of its intrinsK- 
services to the cause of modern educatioii. Of the 
origin of the Union School, William Adam writes in 
his first Report on the State of Education in Bengal 
(submitted to the Covcrninent on the 1 st July, 
1836) thus: 

‘The first English School of this kind is situated 
at Bhowanipore, and is called the Union School, in 
consequence of its having been formed by the 
union of two such schools respectively established 
at Bhowanipore and Kidderpore. They were esta¬ 
blished without any communication with Europeans 
by Native gentlemen for the instruction of Hindoo 
children in English, and were at first supported by 
voluntary subscription." (P. 36). 

It should be noted here that Adam gives Jago- 
mohun Bose's school the credit of being the first Eng¬ 
lish institution of its kind ever started by Indians in 
this part of the country* Students of this school made 
much progress in their studies, both Bengali and 
English. Special emphasis was given, however, on the 
proper study of English.- It has been said that scarcely 
a person was found in Bhowanipore who was not some 

time or other instructed in this school. Respectable 

# 

*6* Sumu^har Darpan, 27th April, 1839 : Ev«at« of 1245 B.9* 
•^Srwoat 


Europeans and Indians paid vMts to it tima add oft 
and expressed great satisfaction at the progr^ of tho. 
students. Like the boys of the prominent aemlMned- 
of Calcutta, they too acquired proficiency in English. 
Reports of examinations held here found their way tq 
newspapers, from which we learn that, at least up tc 
1829 Jagomohun Bose bore all the expeasea of the 
school himself. The Samachar Darpan of October 28. 
1828, writes to the following effect: 

“At Bhowanipore there Ls an English school 
Many Englishmen went there to conduct the 
examination of its boys. On its roll are four 
hundred students- They one and all read Englislu 
All the exijonses of this school are paid by a 
generoUis-heartod Bengali gentleman. His name 
has not been made public, but his generosity will 
evoke i>raise from everybody." 

Another account appeared in the same paper on 
Maich 7, iS29. In this occurs: 

‘Tn the last week examination of the boys of 
the Bhowampur school took place. The scliiwl 
was founded about tliirty years ago by Srijut 
Jagmohun Bose .... We learn that he is 
paying all" the expenses of the school as a reli¬ 
gious duty, .... Boys of the Hindu College, of 
h?rijut liammohun Roy’s and of Brijut Jago- 
mohiin Bose's schools are giving sufficient proof 
of their efficiency in English in the examinations 
held before the European gentlemen," (fVee 
renderiug from Bengali). 

By the middle of 1829 the Union School was re¬ 
organised and opened to pay-scholars too. Of the 
subsequent (lareer of the school, Adam again writes : 

“In May, 1829 they w^ere placed upon an im¬ 
proved f(X)ting, and in the management of them 
Europeans and Natives were then first associated- 
They W(n*e opened to .pay-scholars, and the Cal¬ 
cutta School Society made them a monthly grant 
towards their support; but that resource not pro¬ 
ving adequate to their wants, they appfied to tJie 
General Committee of Public Instruction for assist¬ 
ance. Their immediate wants extended only to 
about 500 rupees for the neces.saiy school-furniture; 
but the General Committee placed 1,(XX) rupees at 
the dis})Osal of the School Society for the use of 
each school considering it to be ‘a gi^eat object to 
e.stablish schools of this description which might in 
time .serve as preparatory steps to the Hindoo 
College, and relieve that institution of part of the 
duty of eJcinentaty^ tuition.’ The united school is 
su)iporled partly by public subscriptions and partly 
by the fees of the scliolars, of whom there are at 
present (that is, in 1835) about 160. This is a day- 
school, instruction being given every day of the 
week from ten to three except on Sundays" (First 
Be port, P. 36.) 

Jagomohan Bose, the founder of the Union School, 
died some time in January, 1853. I have found, ift 
the files of The Hindoo Intelligencer of the 24th 
Januaiy, 1863, a letter by “An Inhabitant of Bhowani^ 
pore" dated January 20 , evidently sent just after; 
Jagomohan's death. From this letter we ogn learft 
much of the man and his institution. Let me 
it here in extenso : ■ ■ 
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**The sudden death of Baboo Jagomohon Bose 
of Bhowanipore, tliough at an advanced age, is deep¬ 
ly regretted by men of all dass(‘s. The eminent 
merits of the deceased; his placid and calm temper, 
his zeal for the cause of education; and his labours 
for its diffusion, are universally known. Through¬ 
out his whole life and throughout his connection 
with this place, no single inhabitant has ever had 
any cause but that of ,being pleased with his cou- 
versiilion and rejoiced at the pains he took dis¬ 
interestedly for their welfare. The name of David 
Hare deserves to bo onibellished in lotU'rs of gold in 
the hearts of many of our coimtrymcii at large and 
so is the name of Baboo Jagomohon Bose in a limited 
sphere. More than 37 ytairs past, bf'fore many of 
the metropolitan Institutions had their existence. 
Babu Jagomohon Bose had a school at Bhowanipore 
whore English lessons iiad been daily given and 
prepared. Thougli not a piofcs.sional teacher, his 
talents and leisure houns were devoted to the im¬ 
provement of children of all classes. With the co¬ 
operation of Sir Edward Ryan and his relative 
Major Ryan, with tlie assistance of J3avid Hare 
and of the Ghosal Babus of Kidderporc ho made 
his school attain a very respectable name among 
the educational e.stabljshnients m the country,- -and 
though the Institution is not now in a similar 
condition, it was only on account of a broken con¬ 
stitution and the infu-mities of age hastened by 
family losses, that iu' was unable to take so mucli 
pams for jt 'i\fi he <lid betoie, and thar loo for the 
sotting up of a Missionary lasLitution on a very 
large scale in the place whore to the utter shame 
and loss of our countiymcn many send their chil¬ 
dren- One circumstance iiiusl be added which ij=i 
that almost all persons now holding re.spoctable and 
creditable situations under Oov(?rnmeut and the 
agencies re.?jdf*nt at lihovvaniporf^ were CMlucated in 
the Union School and formed their halnts of life 
and businc.^s under the eyes of this man before 
whose time non."' of the middling and none of the 
higher clas-ses .set turbans on tluar heads and went 
to work. Such a man desmve.s to be lemembered 
and his admirers are thinking of something best 
calculated to commemorate lus memory in a iiiea- 
sure suitable to their mean?.” 

The Union School contniued for a lung lime aft<‘r 
the death of its fcunder. It was again iiiiKilgaiiuited 
with another .school early in 1874. I find in the 
Bharat Saniaskarah, a Bengali weekly, dated 10th 
April, 1874 that 

*^The Bhowanipoii' Union Sc4iool has been 
amalgainale<l w'itli the l''ollyguuge Suburban 
School. A beautiful site has been selected for the 
erection of a building for the school.” {Tremsiated 
jrom Bengali,) 

Tliis arnalganuiUal institution the modern South 
Suburban School of Bhowanipore. hi (hr Diamond 
Jubilee Report, 1934, of tlie school I also find: 

**A large number of Middle English and Pri¬ 
mary schools catered to the educational needs. On 
the 13th of February, 1874, two such small schools, 
one located at Bhowanipore and the pthcr at Kali- 
ghat, were incorporated by some of the ‘public- 
spirited gentlemen of the locality into a High 
^•hool, which ultimately came to be known as the 
South Suburban School.*’ (P. 1). 


The building for the school was not, however, 
erected on the site, as referred to -by the Bharat 5ams- 
karah It sat for the first sixteen years in different 
rented premises. We loam from the Oolden Jubilee 
Report, 1US4 that 

“The newly-siartcd school was originally located 
near the Hazra Tank, which was subsequently con¬ 
verted into the Hazra Square. Later in the same 
year (1874), however, the school was • removed 
further north to a house in Gobinda (JlilDsh Lane. 
_On the 1st of March, 1875, the schbdl was re¬ 
moved further in the heart of Bhowanipore and was 
housed in the big barracks belonging to Moulvi 
Habibiilla Hossain on Russa Road, a little to the 
north of the ])remisGs now owned by the Empress 
Theatre . . . The school oointinued to be locatcil 
in this rented building till the 15th of Jum?, 1890. 

.. .The present site at Gopal Banorjee Street 

was acquired by the authorities in 1888 and the 

present building was constructed at a total cost of 

about Rs. 40,000.The major portion of the 

amount required for acquiring the land and for 

erecting the building was met by public sub.siirip- 
tions.” (Pp. 2-3). 

Among those wlio were, in.stnimental in incorpo¬ 
rating the two schools into the South Suburban 
School, the namc.s of Aiinada l*ra<ad Bani'rjee, its 

Foiinder-iSeciclary, Dr. Gnnga Prasad Mookerjee, the 
renowned physician of Bhowanipore and fatlier of 

Sir Aftiitosh Mookerjeo, and Sir Ramesh Chandra 
Mittra, Justice of tlit3 Calcutta Iligli Ckmrt, do.srrvo 
spf'cial mention. Pandit Sivanath Sastri, one of the 
prominent Brahnio leaders aiul literary men of the 
Jatr' niiieleerith century, was tin* fir'll Hradma.ster of 
this institution and served as such from February 
1874 to April 1876. Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo, the fereat 
educalionisl and jurist, was one of the early alumni 
of the United South Subinban School. The school is 
still fluurj.shing as a .pi’omier educational institution in 
Bengal with many a feature special to its own. 

III. Hare’s School 

Like tlie Anglo-Hmdu Kchool and the Union School, 
Haro’s School, loo, did yeoman's service to the cause 
of i'ducation in tlic first half of the {nineteenth contury. 
Tho CJalcutta School Society almost ceased to 
function as sucli early in 1833. David Hare was 
forced to abolish liis famous Arpuli Pathsala for want 
of funds. The English School attached to the Path¬ 
sala wa.s united with the Society's model Englisli 
School at Pataldanga. This school contained a Ben¬ 
gali Dei>artmont where Bengali was taught exclu¬ 
sively. David Hare undertook the management of 
this institution, which ho did but too gladly till his 
death- The School flourished greatly as a free acade¬ 
my under Hare's personal care and supervision. It 
served as a feeder to the top classes of the Hindu 
College and the newly established Medical College. 
Its scholars in the Hindu College, better known as 
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the School Society's scholars, were always among the 
best boys there. 

The Government grant of Rs. 600 per mensem to 
the Calcutta School Society was originally intended to 
meet the expenses of the Society's indigenous schools. 
The diversion of the grant to the maintenance of the 
English School, a different purpose altogeher, was not 
officially taken into cognizance up till late 1840, by the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, who wctc 
charged with the control and management of the 
Government education funds- Apprised of the useful 
purposes for which the money was being spent for 
these years, the Genc'ral Committee favourably wrote 
to the Government in a letter dated 30th October, 
1840 : 

*‘VVith r('ferenco to the >School tionety. we 
called upon Mr. Hare for a report on prestuit 
state; including an account of its funds and ex¬ 
penses. This ha^s beou furnished to u.s u]) to the 
end of the past year. From this report we find 

that although tlie grant of ^Sicca Rup('e's hve- 
hundred has been diverted from its original object, 
of improving the indigenous schools kept by 
•private individual.s, it has been most usefully em¬ 
ployed in educating a certain nurnher of students 
in th(' Hindoo College and in supporting a largo 
and Prepai-atory School in I he mughbourhood, 

which lias been of much u.se to the Hindoo and 
Medical College. We tluTefore propose to conti¬ 
nue to apj)ropriate the assignment as at present, 

while Mr- Hare is connected with th(‘ Scliool; and 
that he be required to furnish us with periodical 

reports on it.s state and prospects When Mr. Hare 
discontinues liis connection with the School the 
assignment may be paid directly to the Committee.*’ 

The Government intimated to the Committee on 
l6tR December, 1840, in reply to the above letter that 
they had no obji^tioii in the i^roposcxl airaiigemeiits-'^ 
But David llaie did not hve long to act up to 
these arrangements. He was spared to submit only 
one report before liis death. In NovemlHi 1841, he 
sent an account of the s(;hool to the General Com- 
niitice, a brief summary of which has beem given only, 
in their Report for 1840-42 (p. 28). This speaks 

a good deal of the efficnuicy with which the school 
was being conducted. The summary i:uns as follows: 

“4i38 boys were instructed in various branches 
of English and Vernacular learning under Native 
Teachers, (the further advanced being fit for admis¬ 
sion into the Senior Bepartment of the Hindoo 
College) for the sum of 530 Ra. of which the 
balance of M was paid by Mr- Hare. That gentle¬ 
man informed us that it aiToixied him much plea¬ 
sure to say that in his opinion the school was then 
in very good order; further that he was in the 
constant habit of visiting it daily, at irregular, 
times, and frequently examined some of the boys 

7. Vide Report of the General Committee of Public Instructiont 
for 1839>40, AppendiS No. II. Both the lettoce of the Conorel 
Conynlttee end the Government of Indie have boeo Interted in It. I 
m^qtion the Report of the ‘General ComnDittee fie limply Report 

^rhaftor. 


and classes in their different lessons, which enabled 
him to speak with confidence as to the results. 

“Of the 21 scholarships awarded in 1841-^ to the 
Hindoo College, seven* were gained by boys origi¬ 
nally admitted from Mr. Hare’s School. The 
School in question also furnishes numerous pupils 
to the Medical College.” 

Hare died on the lat June, 1842. The General 
Committee of Public Instruction gave place to the 
Council of Education in January tiii.s year, with their 
powers somewhat ciivumscribed According to previ¬ 



ous arrangeiiieiiU, I he cluuge (jf Hare’.s school 
naturally fell on this Council. They found that 

“'The pupils of this school had hitherto been 
admitted entirely by Mr. H.‘ir(‘. that they paid 
nothing for J^choolirig. Books or Stationary, tliat 
the discipluu- was w’ell maintamtxl by Mr. Haro 
personally, and that he paid from his own funds 
any incidental expenses, in excess of the Govern¬ 
ment allowaiu’e of five-hundred rupees. 

“There were on the 13th June, in this school 
403 boys divided into 12 classes. Their ages are 
from 7 to 15 years.” (Report for 1840-42, p. 28). 

Regarding the management of the school, the 
Council of Education delegated their -powers to its 
Section* for the Hindu College- The Section pro¬ 
ceeded with their business in the following way : 

8. PMry Churn Siren itood firit, nid wai one of the loveu. 

9. The Section of the Council of EducAtion for the Hindoo 

Colloge WAS its loconstiiuicd Maiisging Conimittoo. But it hid less 
powers than formerly. Under the arrangement sanctioned by Govern* 
ment on the 20tK October, 1841, two members of the Gouni^l, of 
Eduoatlott were cleoted members of the Hindoo Cotlcve Managing 
Goinmittee, Henceforward the President of the Coithcil of Edttcatioa 
acted also at the President of the Committee. ... . . 
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‘The Section considoreJ it expedient to pro¬ 
vide for the continuance of the School, making 
alteration in the system gi*adually, and with caution, 
so as ultimately to incorporate it with the Institu- 
tions subordinate to the Hindoo College, and re¬ 
commended that a Visitor should he appointeil to 
supply as far as possible the jilaco of jMr. Hare iu 
maintaining the discipline of the >SchooL The 
Section proposed thcinselv(\s to regulate the admis¬ 
sions, and to impose a rate of one nipc'o per month 
on future pupils, reserving to themselves a discre¬ 
tion to admit free Scholars and so regulating the 
admissions as to provide, that the free scliolars of 
Mr. Harems foundation should lua-ealler bi' reduced 
to, and remain at, one hundred, the total number 
of pupils beimr fivi' hundred. They contouiiilated 
also appropriating the adilitional funds resulting 
from the inlroduclioii of the new system iu provi¬ 
ding salary for the Visitor and meeting the extra 
charges of tli(‘ Institution' {Ibid. p. 28). 

The Government sanctionivj and appioved the 
plan, ‘subject to modification at any time by Govinn- 
nient, whenevin' it might appear to be failing in main¬ 
taining the efficiency of the Institution.' 

Work WH3 commciKad soon under the new system. 
Mr. R. Jones, Head Master of tiie Junior Department 
of the Hindu College, waia appoiiito<i Visitor. The 
o.stablishmeDt, however, lemained same a.s before- It 
is found that on the 281 h Doceml)er, 1812, there were 
410 old free boy.s and 74 pay-scholars, the latter being 
the new admissions. 

PJarly in 1843 the school had to change its venue. 
It had got no building of its own. The school sat for 
upwards of Iwenty years lu a liouse in Pataldanga 
owned by Raja Nrisinghachandra Roy on a monthly 
rental. The .Section was asked in Marcli 1843 lo re¬ 
move the school from there at a month's nolice. They 
‘represented to him the un})raclical)iliiy of rpiittiiig it 
at such a shorl notice, and the injury to be apiiro- 
honded to th(' inslitulion by being turni'd out so 
abruptly from the house it hiul occupir<l for upw'ards 
of 20 years, in w'hich his owm relativ<\s had been 
educated,’ But Ihe.'^e representations wore of no avail- 
The authorities were comyadled to remove the school, 
temporarily, lo the premises of the Hindu College 
Pathsala and the Pathshala to the low'er part of a 
neighbouring lioiise.^^ occupied l^y the Principal of 
the Hindu College, Tlie scliool wa.s charged the same 
rent as it had to pay to Raja N’risiiighachandru. But 
this rent was earmarked by the Council of Educalioii 
for building a house for the .school. Tlie grounds 


10. Report for 1042-4^ p. LXXV. 

11. The Principal of tho Hindoo Collogc Inid his quarter*, in this 
house, for which he got a monthly nlhav.'unc of IU. 140 as house rent 
from the College. Dewnn Hainoomul ben was the owner of this 
historic building. The Culcutta Mcilual College was first opened in 
this house and held its chsses here for about a >oai. The Albert 
College of Keshub ThuriJer Sen. the grarid^ou of Dewari K.'iriicornul, 
Has also housed in these premises. The modern Albeit Buildings, 
College Square, stand on this site. 


attached to the Pathsala to the west of the College 
Street belonged to Iho Hindu College- The managers 
uf the College gladly parted with them for the erec¬ 
tion of a buiding for the School over there. Public 
suUscriptions were opened for the piirpoye. I find the 
school removed to its new buildings on the above site 
In 1847. The buildings were erected partly from public 
subscriptions, but mainly with Government money to 
be roali.sed from the school in monthly instalments. 
It should be noted that the school also paid wel^ over 
'>iie thoii.saiul nipee.s from its own fund.s in the course 
ef the construction' 

During the Iraasitioii period the school continued 
to maintain its repulaiioii as a premier institution in 
GalcuUa. V. L. Rees, Professor of MaUicmalies in the 
Hindu C’ollogo, examined in 1844 tlu' boys of the top 
classes of the school in Matlumiatics and reported 
that ‘generally speaking, the boys have ac(iuittc<l 
themselves well.’ In conclasion he stated: ‘It is 
justice to add, the 2nii cla.'-s of the Hindoo College 
receives annually from the school its best recruits ami 
tlie greater number of my best scholars in the College 
iv(M-e nursed in the Seminary.''- 

In the following year Mr. R Jonc'^, the Visitor of 
the School, also repoitcd: 

“The studies inirsued in the first clas.s 
correspond to those of the 2nd class of the 
Hindoo (College, and the .students wlio aie 
annually mirnitled from this school entin' into 
the si^ond and thud cla.sses of the Hindoo, ('ollege 
In some instances they have been found quali¬ 
fied for the first cla.s.s- Sevim scholai’shijis of the 
Hindoo College, rtz., 5 senior and 2 junior, an* 
at ]>re‘^eiit held bv^ students oi the Si-hool Society's 
School.”'* 

Not only the Hindu College but thc’ Calculta 
Medical College, too, got their best recinits from 
thi.s inslitiition. To maintain its .superior standard, 
the Govinnnieiit .sanctionul in 1845 four junior 
scholarships for the school. 

The institution could no longer be regarded as 
a fro(» scliool, its character a.s such having rajiidly 
;*hangid. In 1844 there w'ere only 81 now admissions, 
(hat is, pay-scholars, tlu' remaining 369 (‘iijoyed free 
.studdntslii|js.'* But there were only 182. free students 
in the school in 1845, This number fell to 137 
ui 1846. in lliesse two yours the number of pay- 
ficholai’s rose from 313 to 360. A connected account 
of the lat(T career of thi.s institution, which had al¬ 
ready turni'd a pay-.school, is not warranted here- I 
will, however, noti' below some of its .salient 
features. 

It wa.s a rule with Mr. Hare to appoint compe- 

12. Report lor 18-<4.45, p. 3.1. 

13. Report for 1845.46, pp, 44*45, 

14. lOid, 1844-45. p. 34. 
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tent, Indians as teachers of his school. Because he January, 1856, in favour of the Director of Public 
thought that the right sort of instruction in its Instruction newly created by the Government. 'Fhe 


elementary stages could be given to the Indian boys 
more efficiently by their own countrymen than by 
foreigners. Hare used to select teachers from amongst 
the best students of the Hindu College- Taraehand 

Chakrayarty, Rasik Krishna Mallik and Krishna 

Mohun Banerjee all of the Hindu College served aa 
leachera of the Pataldanga school, which was but 
the predecessor of this school. Durga Cliaran Banerjee, 
father of the famous Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
himself a meritorious student of the Hindu College 

(ind later a notoil physician of Calcutta, was for some 
Vime in the late thirties and early forties of the last 
century, the Head Master of Mr. Hand’s School. 

Rarriiig a few exceptions, the tradition was kept up. 
P('ary Charan Sircar, an ex-student of Hare’s school, 
and one of the celebrated educationists of inid- 
nineto(’nth century, was appointed Head Master of 
Uiis institution in August 1854 and continued in his 
post till 1853. His connection with tlie School did 
not c(‘asc before 1867. 

Since its foundation the school liad bef-n open to 
the Hindus only- It, was in 1852 that the School was 
thrown open to all. 1 hinl in the lUport of the 
Cotmril of Kfluratiott (fioiii 30th Sephniiber, 1852 
to 27th January, 1855): 

‘‘School till own opcMi to all classc’s of (lie 
coininunity The eXchiMve footing on which the 
school Inul, from ils foundalion, bt'cn carrital, has 
been abolished, and since Novomben’ 1852, it has 
been thrown open to all classes of the (-ommiinity. 
Two Kiirojican Clinsti.ins, two Native converts and 
two Mussulman boys ha,V(‘ been admitted and the 
Institution is condu(;ted with as much order and 
liarmony as il was previous to its being thrown 
open.” 

Now something should be said regarding the 
management of the School. We have seen that just 
after (he death of Mr. Hare the ‘Sec'tion of the Coun¬ 
cil of Education for the Hindoo College’ look over 
its charge. Since t:hen th(' siTool was also known 
as the ‘Hindu College Branch School.’ The Mana¬ 
ging Committee or, to be more precise, its Indian 
members relinquished their charge of the Hindu 
College on 1st February, 1854. Henceforth, the Hindu 
College came directly unfler the Council of Education. 
The Branch School, too, became a full-fledged Govern¬ 
ment institution. On the 15th June, 1854, the 
Senior Department of the Hindu College was trans¬ 
formed into the Presidency College, and the Junior 
Department retained the name of the Hindu School. 
The College and the School were to be regarded as 
two distinct institutions. But the latter wa.s subordi¬ 
nate to the foriritir. Since then Hare’s school was 
officially known as the Colootollah Branch School. 
The Council of Education again resigned on the 27th 


Collotolhih Branch School, like other Government 
institutions, came under the direct control of the 
Director of Public Instruction.^® 

It has already been said that when the new 
arrangements were made in 1842, the school was divi¬ 
ded into 12 classes, and a flat rate of rupee one was 
charged as monthly fee of the new entrants. I find 
the classes increased to fourteen in 1844; but the rate 
of foes had remained the same. It was in May 1846 
(hat Hie fees were enhanced for the fifst time in the 
Iojlowing scale: 

“The students admitted before 1st May 1846, 
will continue to pay monthly, . 1 Rupee. 

Students admithd or promoted to the Isi and 
2nd clashes from 1st May 1846, to pay monthly 
3 Kupees- 

Sfudents admitted to the lower classes from 1st 
Mav 1846, to pay monthly.2 Rupees.”*^® 

These fees being still lower than those in many 
other schools of tlio .^aino standard, poorer sections of 
the <*011111111 uity resorted to this school in large num- 
beis. For efficient teaching classes wt-rc increased to 
sixleen. By the year 1857 the number of students 
rose to 571. To cope with this unwieMy number, the 
authorJtie.s deemed it expinlient to raise the fees again 
in 1857: ^ ( 

“Th(' number of pupils at the beginning of the 
past se.'^sion had risen so higli, that it was deemed 
expc<lient iii October last to reduce it by raising 
the schooling fees in the la^t 13 classes from 2 
Ru]iees to 3 Rupees monthly at which rate the 
(liree highest classes, or what constituted the Senior 
Dejiartment had b<^en paying for some years.”” 

Many students of this school made a mark in 
Society as also in the respective spheres of their life. 
In this connection (he names of such stalwarts and 
pioneers as the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Peary Charan 
Sircar, Rajnarain Bosf’, Dr. Mahendra Lall Sircar, 
Dinab.'indhu Mitra, 8ishir Kumar Ghose, Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee. Romesh Chunder Dutt and Sir P. C. Ray 
naturally came to one’s mind There were a good ma^y 
others who acquired the same, if not more, repute. 

The school, though always popularly known as 
Hare’s School, had it.s name changed from time to 
time. In the official Reports, it was called the School 
Society’s School, the Hindu College Branch School or, 
simply, Branch School, and the Colootollah Branch 
School. It was in 1867 that its name was finally 
changed to ‘Hare School.’ It was also removed to its 
present buildings that year. The school still exists, 
disseminating light and culture among our countrymen* 


15. The last Report of the Council of Eduentwn from the 30th 
September, 1852 to 27th January. 1855. 

16. Report for 1846-47, p. 34. 

17. Report (or 1857-58, Appendix A, p. 228. 





INDIA’S NATIONAL INCOME 

By GIAN PARKASH KAPUR, M.A. 


Concept of National Income 
NA^noNAL income is llie money equivalent of the aggre- 
gale net output of goods and services produced in a 
national economy over a period of lime, usually a year. 
As distinct from the nation's accumulated capital wealth 
it is a fund which meets the yearly consumption needs) 
and productive requirements of the community. Its size 
and allocation patterns are, therefore, the determinants 
of the nation’s material welfare and the potentialities ot 
its economic system. National income can be measured 
at various stages of the “flow-process of economic 
activity": at the point of production, distribution or con¬ 
sumption, but measured at all the three points the totals' 
should be identical. This triple approach reveals the 
three basic aspects of the economy and affords a check 
on the correctness of the alternative national income 
estimates. 

National income studies concentrate on currently 
produced resources and their allocation. They have 
been carried on in most countries for the last several 
years. In the beginning their scope was, however, 
limited to gauging certain broad trends in the economy 
hut the .shift of emphasis in ecommiic thinking from 
classical “equilibrium analysi.s” to “nathmal aggregates" 
evoked a much deeper interest in lliis dirccliun. National 
income estimates are now designed to provide w .'■•id 
information on the levels of the generation, distribution, 
and consumption of income in different sectors of the 
economy and their constituent iransactions. A memor¬ 
able development in this field was the emergence of social 
accounting—-for which a model system was first presented 
by Dr. Richard Stone some years ago. Social accounting 
approaches national income studies by setting out the 
economically distinct iran.sactjons among different bran¬ 
ches of the economy and obtains national aggregates by 
a suitable coiribinalion of these iransactions. But though 
the presentation of social accounts is done by several 
Western countries like IJ.K. and France, Netherlands 
perhaps the only country which may claim to have a pro¬ 
per social accounting system. A country like India has) 
obviously to travel a long distance before it can construct 
any elaborate social accounts. The preparation of reliable 
eocial accounts and other national income estimates is a 
constant chase towards perfection. Numerous conceptual 
as well as practical problems, statistical difficulties and 
arbitrary judgments stem out during the process. Errors, 
and omissions are common and the results obtained prone 
to criticism on the score of their reliability, coverage or 
completeness and the validity of the underlying assump¬ 
tions. In the case of India there arc special difficulliesi 
and the resulting imperfections greater as compared to the 
countries with longer traditions of national income studies. 
Nevertheless, national income estimates furnish a wide 
view of the anatomical and structural basis of the econo¬ 
my. They measure how much the various sectors of the 
economy have produced, distributed and consumed and if 
they are available over a number of years it becomes, 
possible to appraise the trends in the country’s economic 


growth and by dint of analysis to associate them with 
various factors. They yield data on such, significant 
topics as capital formation and depreciation, personal in¬ 
come and expenditure, the productivity of various indua- 
iries and the effect of capital investment on them—all 
indispensable for “testing in the light of a record of the 
past and the immediate present the over-changing theories 
of economic behaviour, diagnoses of economic problems, 
and pleas for economic reform.”* But in orde^ to b© 
really useful national income estimates have to be §o wide 
in their scope as to give all the relevant breakdowns; tliey 
have to be consistent in respect of their coverage, technique 
and valuations computed; and they have to be carefully 
interpreted, the basic assumptions underlying them, the 
accuracy of the statistical data used and their levels, trends 
and short-term variations have to be scrutinised. 

A Historical Prologue 

The pioneer attempt to assess India’s national income 
was made by Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his book Poverty 
and Un-British Rule in India, P'or the years 1867-70 he 
estimated the total income of British India ul 340 million, 
pounds per year and a per capita income of Rs. 20 or 
40 shillings. He contended that the income available 
to people in India did not suffice for their bare needs and, 
therefore, led to the depletion of the country’s capital 
resources. Dr. Naoroji's estimate was followed by several 
unofficial enquiries with reference to certain specific 
periods but they are of a heterogeneous eharacler and too 
old and tentative for any clear-cut inferences. The most 
carefully worked out among these wa.s Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao's, 
estimate which placed (he net income of British India 
in 193]-32 between Rs, 1600 and Rs. 1800 crores and 
estimated a per capita income of Rs. 65 with a margin 
ol eiror of plus or minus 6 per cent. 

The war-time and the post-war stresses and strainn. 
on the economies of the underdeveloped countries, 
generated a feeling for a more positive approach to iheii 
economic problems and the role of the national income 
and related statistics in the preparation and formulation, 
of economic policies came to be recognised more and 
more. Imbued with this spirit some fresh studies of 
India’s national income were undertaken. About the 
>ear 1949 the Ministry of Commerce and The Eastern 
Economist published their estimates almost simultaneously. 
The former estimated the total income of British India 
in 1945-46 at Rs. 6234 crores. For the Indian Union, 
Provinces a total income of Rs. 4931 and Rs. 5542 crorcs 
or a per capita income of Rsa 204 and Rs. 228 was esti¬ 
mated for the years 1945-46 and 1946-47 respectively. 
The latter enquiry covered an eleven-year period from 
1939-40 to 1949-50 and its main results nearly coincided 
with the Commerce Ministry estimates. No less impor¬ 
tant in this connection was Mr. R. C. Desai’s essay on . 
consumer expenditure in India which put the per capita 
income of British Indian Provinces at Rs. 70.2 in 1939-40 ) 
and Rs. 73 in 1940-41. Late in 1950 came United Nations* 
National and Per Capita Incomes of Seventy Countrifss, 
1949, In this Mst of countries India t with , a pear capita i 
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incoine of 57 dollars in 1949 ranked fifty-fifth. Compared 
to some other Asiatic countries like Siam, Indonesia 
and Pakistan she figured somewhat better but she had 
apparently much leeway to make considering United 
States’ 1,453 dollars and Great Britain’s 773 dollars. 

194B-49 Esthmates 

It was against this setting that in the first week of 
May 1951 the first complete estimate of India’s national 
income appeared in the First Report of the National 
Income Committee, The Committee have estimated the 
total income of the Indian Union in 194049 at Rs. 8710 
crorcs and a per capita income of Rs. 255. The subs- 
tancp of the report is summarised in the following 
fable : 

Items Net output Percen- Number Net out- 

(Rs. rrores) tafic to of pei~ put per 


1. Agriculture (including 

total 

sons en¬ 
gaged 
(lakhs) 

engaged 

person 

(Rs.) 

forests & fisheries) . 
2. Mining & Factory 

4150 

47.6 

905 

450 

Eslahiishmcnts 

640 

7.3 

.38 

1700 

3. Small Enterprises 

4. Railways and Coin- 

860 

9.9 

149 

6(V) 

muniea lions 

5. Banking, insurance 
& other Commerce 

2.30 

2.6 

12 

1900 

& Transport 

6. Professions and 

1470 

16.9 

9.5 

1.500 

Liberal Arts 

7. Govt. Services 

320 

3.7 

50 

6(X) 

(Administration) 

460 

5.3 

36 

1300 

8. Domestic Service 

150 

1.7 

42 

400 

9. House Property . 
Net output at factor 

450 

5.2 

- 


cost 

Net (’arned Income 

8730 

J00.2 

1.327 

660 

from abroad 

-20 

0.2 

— 


National Income 

8710 

100.0 

— 

— 

Thus nearly half 

of the 

national 

income 

accrues. 

fioiii agiicullure and 

allied 

occupations, about 

a fifth 


from commerce, transport and communications, about a 
sixth from mining, factories and small enterprises and 
the remaining one-sixth from scnices and house-property. 
In the light of Dr. Raoi's estimates it appears that the 
composition of the national income has not undergone 
any material change except for a small decline in the 
proportion of the income from agriculture and allied 
occupations and a slight increase in that of the income 
from commerce, banking and professions. The net out¬ 
put per engaged person is highest for railways and 
communications and factory ^stablishivenu due to higher 
capital investmet in these spheres while agriculture, the 
nation’^ premier- industry, ranks only Recend from the 
bottom. Government share in the generation of domestic 
product in 1948-49 amounted to Rs. 760'crorcs or 8.7 per 
cent and in national expenditure to Rs. 830 cuores of 8.1 
Pfr cent. Government draft on private income amounted 
tQ Rs. 690 crores and gross capital formation op Govern¬ 
ment account to-Rn. 210'crores. Exports and; imports 
durjng the year ^valued iRb. 500 crores and Rs. 7^Q:)crore& 
respectively. Net, egrnings . from . ahrogd being nj^^ive 


and donations from abroad Rs. 10 crores tho deficit ont 
current account was financed by net borrowings of the 
tune of Rs. 220 crores. Net national expenditure at 
market price is estimated at Rs. 9170 crores. One solitary 
figure about consumer expenditure indicating that 58 
per cent or Rs. 4600 crores of the national product was 
spent on food is also given. In addition a frame-w'ork 
for social accounts is presented for the first time but it 
is not of much use since symbols have l)een V-^ed for the 
missing items. 

The methods employed have been, considering the 
<*irrumslances, the least unsatisfactory but the gaps iti 
information and data - which can be adequately filled 
only if there is a country-wide organisation to collect 
detailed inforuidlion have incAitably led to infirmities of 
an unknown magnitude. It is not possible to indicate 
the margin of error in the various estimates but ihey may 
be classified into some ‘Veliabilily categories.” Thus; 
the estimates pertaining to mining and industry, Govern¬ 
ment .Services, railwayand communications and organised 
banking and insurance would pass on as “good estimates,” 
those jMTlaining to agricullure ami allied occupations as 
“rough estimates'* and the remaining ones as Von- 
jeetures.” 

The findings of the National Income Committee have 
clarified many facts dimly realised heffire. They have 
borne out the slow rale of development in our economy, 
the 'shrunken' status of its secondary and tertiary sectors' 
and the low produeliviiy in the predominating primary 
faclor, 'fhe Clommittec's estimate of the per capita income 
is [ligher than all pre\ious eHiimate.s hut in view of the 
ri'ic in prices in leceml years this does not reflcei any more 
prosperity and the teal income calculated bv assuming 
constant prices for the net {iroduct would be scarcely 
different from pre-war standards. I’he Uronomic Adviser's 
Index Number of General Prices with the year ended 
August 1939 a's the base stood at 381 in 1949. This means 
that the purchaKing power of Rs. 3.8 equalleil that of 
Re. 1 before the war. Assuming a similar ratio between 
the Committee's valuation of the m^t ptoduct and its value 
in pre-war inices the pre-ivar eipiivalenl of a per capita 
income of Rs. 25x5 estimated by the Committee worka 
out to be Rs. 67 wdiich comes very close to Dr, Rao’s 
estimate of Rs. 65 in 1931-32. 

However, on sevrial, other important matters the Com¬ 
mittee’s report throws no light. Of course, information on 
subjects like capital formation and provisions for depre¬ 
ciation, consumer expenditure and allocation of income 
was hard to collect but with regard to matters like 
small -and -corporate savings and distribution of income 
some ground could be covered. The available post-office 
and hanking statistics and income-tax statistics on the 
size of the incomes coupled with the cstimales of produc¬ 
tivity and the standard of living offer a promising field 
for analysis. Moreover, brcakdi^vns as to the regional, 
inter-state and urban-rural variations in national income 
and productivity and also about the components of income 
accruing to various sectors are useful guides to poUcy- 
inaking and wiff have to be attempted at an early stage. 
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Kditoh, The Modern Review. 
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r.AXDHl AS A SOC'TAL I DEVOLUTION A ItY : 
By Wdjr(‘d Weliorl:, Piddv<h(d hy the outJior from 
12 Vieforid Av<n)iy, Qmniun, Blnninyhnni^ ,32. 

Pp. Price one fikdhnff. 

In India, wlieii we wiite a)>onl Oandhiji. we 
usually sliji into a senlnneiilai mood of adoration or 
of Jiosljlity. J\‘iliaps w’e liave Ix'eu ’foo nc'ar him to b<‘ 
able (o eM’;!]/,' powerful emotional biflumices. 

If, IS therefore ndVi'shimr to turn to an essay of 
the km<I whicii Mr. Wellock pn'^mts hmi*. Hr cam<' 
to India, as a delegate^ lo the World P.icitist Meeting 
in 1919, and was also elected as Cliaiiinari of it-^ (kun- 
inittee on Hasic JOducatiou and World Peacr* The 
findings of (hat Uoinmihi'e a•^ waT as the niipies-^ions 
gathered at Ihi' conferenia' and in coiij.se ot Msits to 
centres of (’oustmetive work during thi' following 
months are presented in this pamphlet. 

Mr. Wellock has ('Xpie'^siai llu* opinion that the 
root cause of llie soriow.', of the world lie.- m an 
l(Il)lalrou^ w'orshii') of matcnial comfort> to thi’ 
(‘Xclusmla of '(he highia- ^^■due^ of life, hiven Uoin- 
miini.^m has not (‘^caped infection from tins yicious 
product of the Indioliial Ke\(jlulion. He fefds that 
if man is to hi* resciii'd from the impimding ihn'.O of 
self-amiilulation, (Jabdliisin offiTs a siipiemelv p, radical 
w'ay. Il will have to begin with a ri’-ordeiing of life 
in the ner^onal s]>her(3 in accordance with nr)n-\ lohnice, 
but very soufei, the influence wall s[)read lo tli(' social 
field; where obsmidions to the creation of a new liL^ 
shall lia\e to be met by the supti’emely moial method 
of Salyagralia. Of coui''e, the eSeeiihon of the pio- 
gramnu' will varv fiom place to i lac(\ but unless the 
world acc(’pts the funilariumtal a^mIiK's for which 
Gandhism stands, and which it shares in common with 
(’hrislianily, there is hardly amv hoie left for 
mankind. 

We do hope, the pamphlet, although ‘*m;dl in Mze. 
will set men thinking I'arnestly not only in the We.4< 
but also in llndia, wdiere his influence is fast being lo.st 
by default. IVrhaprf we may remind tlnil, as earb^ as 
1925, Gandhi w'rote wnth iierliaps n tinge of sorrow 
that in regard to non-violence, ‘what seems to me to 
be St) natural and feasible in India, may take longer 
to permeate the inert Indian masses than the active 
European mrusses’ (Youny Indin^ 3-9-25, ]j. 301). The 
fact that Gandhism is gaining a more intelligent 
apffreciation in the West, and more an (‘motional 
worship in the land of its origin may be a confirmatioln 
of Gandhiji’s fears. 

GLEANINGS GATHERED AT BAPirs FEET- 
By Mira. Pp. 20. Price fiix anMs. 

SELECTED LETTERS (First Series): By M. K. 


GiWdiil. Pnhlv^hed by NavfijiviUi Pubpshiny 
Ahvudnbdd, Pp. OO. Pru c if'vcn annafs. 

These hvo pamphlets throw an intimate light on 
Gandliijis charaeler and his relation with co-workers, 
d hf\v will be valuable for any life of Gandhijj. 

S\TVAC;R\HA in south AFKICA : By M. K. 

(dindhi. Revised Seiond Edition B)60. Ahmedahnd : 
I'ubhdied b\ Scivajivan Publishing House. Pp. xv + 35L 
Pine Rs. 4. 

'file JNavaiivnn Tne^l iniisr he thanked for liaving 
brought oLil a new cdilitui of I Ins clo'^sic in Gandluaii 
1 1 cratiue. 

Nikmm, Kuai.xVx FIose 

MY F'HILOSOPFIY AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 
THE MORAL AND POLITJCAI. FRORLEMS OF OUR 
TIME : By lienedetU) Croce, Selected by R. KUbanshy. 
Translated by K. V. Carritt. Ceoif^e Alien and llnwin 
Ltd, London. 1949, Price los. net. 

Cioco'-s writing.-? ha\c been much appreciated and 
ripially critici^^ed. In all bis wriling.s, political and philo- 
suphii al, in his discourst's on morals and in his other 
essays he has always placed emphasis on the individual. 
“The man has a real life to live; the life of classes is a 
fiction." It is needless lo point out that emphasis yn the 
indi\i<hjal does not mean encouragement of selfishness. 
His views on liberty coincide to some extent with those 
of Eiirstcin on freedom. He also pleads for humanism 
but unlike Einstein he, sought to justify Ids views oa 
metaphysical grounds. He, therefore, could not approach 
tlic masses as Einstein did. Il is not possible, neither 
is it ne«i:e.ssary, to discuss in details his political views. 
1’liat has hecii elalioratcly done before by professed philo- 
.sophers and others. He himself ha.s violently criticised 
‘dialectic materialism,’ and protests against his being 
described a.s a Hegelian. In the essays on the problems of 
Ethics and Aesthetics he has boldly challenged the so- 
called theory of ‘pure art.’ “Though art is neither the 
slave nor the handmaid of morality or philosophy, it 
always bu.sicd with both, for its business is that of the 
spiritual unity which in il comes lo its own as a necessary 
and unique manifestation 

The rolleetinn of the es.says is a timely publication. 
The Moral “Problem of our (his) Time” i.s still the moral 
problem of our lime and the essay can be read with profit. 
It does not appear to the reader that he is reading a 
translation. Cirritl, Rimself a noted writer on Aesthetics, 
has accomplished his task admirably. 

S. C. Mitr/^ 

FOUR CHAPTERS : By ^Rabindranath Tagore. 
Visva-Bharati. 2 College Square, Calcutta, Price Rs, 

Chkr Adhyay^ when the original Bengali first came 
out in 1934, created a sensation. The then Press Officer 
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of the Bengal Qovernmem wanted to use it as a propa¬ 
ganda against popular anarchist movemenis. The situa¬ 
tion now has completely changed and we can enjoy the 
book as a pure product of art. The translation was very 
ably done by the Poet's nephew, the late Surendranath, 
Tagore and was serially published in the pages of the 
American magazine Asia in 1936-37. We arc glad to get 
it now in a handy book form. 

SHEAVES : Poems and Songs by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Selected and translated by Nagendranath Gupta. 
Published by Hind Kitabs ImI., Bombay. Price Rs. 4-12. 

This is a reprint of the first edition and is iieally 
printed. Wc reviewed tl\e first edition in our pages long 
ago, when we wrote: “Mr. Nagendranath liupta liai* 
earned the best thanks of the lovers ol Rabindranath in, 
India and abroed ft>r his excellent translations of the 
great poet’s songs and lyrics... .Taking the luicl’s own, 
matchlesss renderings as a standard, Mr. Gupta’s achieve¬ 
ment does not fall far slum of it and there ai‘e occasions 
when the liansJalion rises lo the h(‘aul> and dignity of 
the original, as we find in his I ivast (ioing through llu' 
preface and the Irunslalioii we can again rccornineiid the 
hook to tile Knglisli-kiiow'ing lovers ot Rabindranail/s. 
poetry. 

B. N. B. 

RUSSIAN IMPEiaAL]SM--]10\V TO STOP IT: 
By R Swarup. Read and appunu'd by Sri Aumhiiuh. 
Published by Piaihi Pndca^^fian, US, N^clnji Snbhas 
Road, (Uilcuila J Pp ijf). Price Rs. 2. 

This small book is an atlemi)t to piick the ])reten^ion 
of the Soviet Pnioirs daiiii that it is the npholiUr of peaci* 
in a world over wlihli war-mongers and tlieii dupes roam 
aliout. Thi.s is good work, but the expirieiiees ol the 
piiidishers ivith the eonduet of (Calcutta Piesb<\s, specifically 
named in their jNote, denioiisirate how the “\ague fear of 
trouble” has juiralysed ('ven the profi'^-sed enemies of the 
Soviet Uiuoii. 

'I’he key-note of the hook is to be found in the philoso¬ 
phy of blood and iron, the use of force, which Marx had 
prea<*lied and which his followers have hf^en jiraclising. 
TlieVriler should have brought the^e out more <dahoralely. 
And their “patriotic Ijetiaval” of llieii own people should 
have been eximsed. lie tloes the next best thing when he 
quoted the Stalin thesis that “the existence «)f the Soviet 
Republic side by side with the imperialist Stal(‘s lor a 

long time is unthinkable.a series of most terrible 

collisions belwecm the Soviet Keimblic and the liourgeoisc 
State is (?) inevitable^’ From this follows the Soviet 
technique of expansion and di-nipiion. This will require 
volumes to d'\scril)e. We expect the iiublisluTs lo do this 
needed work to remove the ‘^rnoial indilTerence' to this 
evil to which they refer in their Note. 

The price of the book is rather high. 

SuuEsif Chanukv Dfh 

SANKARADEVA: (A Study): By liara Muhan 
Das, BA., L.T. Published by the author jrom Gauliati, 
Assam. Pp. 145. Price Rs. 2! 

In order to satisfy niy heart’s desire for studying the 
great lives of medieval Indian saints I had written last 
year to a brother monk in Shillong to send me an English 
hook on Sankaradeva, the patron Saint of Assam. The 
Swami kindly sent me a copy of the very book which is 
under review. The learned author of this book, who is a 
retired member of the Assam School service and has about 
a dozen volumes to his credit on various subje^cls, makes, 
in this work a short survey of the life, teachings and 
writings of Sankaradeva, a senior contemporary of Sri 
Chditanya of Bengal. Like Sri Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Sonkaradeva brought about a Bhakti revival in Assam, and 


left his indelible impress on the art, literature and religion 
of the province. He was born in 1449 A.D. in Alipukhuri 
in tlic district of Nowgong and passed away in 15M A.D. 
at Kokatkuta in Gooch Bihar. His father Kusumbara 
Bhuyian was the chief of the famous Bara Bhayians of 
Assam and became powerful in the reign of king Viswa 
Singha. Sankaradeva married twice like Sri Chaitanya 
and preached Neo-Vaisanavism. Though these two Vaisa- 
nava reformers were conlemporaries and appeared in, 
adjacent provinces they never met. This view is aLso sup¬ 
ported by Dr. Biman Bihari Majumdar in l/is monumental 
Bengali work on the biographical materials of Sri 
Chaitanya. The Neo-Vaisnavism preached by Sankaradeva 
is akiu to Visistadvaitavada or Qualified Monism of Sri 
Ramanuja. It does not entertain the worship of a divine 
couple like Sita and Rama or Radhu and Krishna. But 
it adores Sri Krishna alone as the supreme h<*ing and ihl; 
primal cause of the Universe. It abhors animal sacrifice, 
idolatry and pseudo-esolorie riles, and upholds dasyabhakti 
as piaeiised by Haiiuman lo Sri Ramuchandra. In the 
temple.s of prayer founded by Sankaradeva no image but 
a sacred Ixmk especially the Bhagavala Purana is placed 
on a pedestal and worshiiiped like iht* Grantha Saheb in 
the Sikh temples. The ideal de\otee according to 
Sankaiadeva is IJddhuva. The centres of religious activi 
lies established by Sankaradeva and his apostles are called 
Salras and the religion preaelied !>> him is known as Bhaga¬ 
vala Dharma or Mahapmusiya Dhaima. The writings of 
Sankaradeva are numerous and consist of original com* 
]jositions and translations from Sanskrit scriptures, mostly 
Puruiias. Most of his writings in verse are in old Kama- 
nipj language and form the foundations of the Assamese 
liieialuie. Jn his literary activities he was greatly 
assisted by lijs eminemt disciple Madhavadeva. His main, 
poetical works are the IJddliava Sambad, Kirtan, the 
Bhagavala i‘’urana, (riina-mala, Ramuyana, etc. His twenty 
work.s and those of hi.s apostles are the popular sacred 
books of the province. 

The handy volume under review adorned with three 
imporlanl illustration^ is an excellent introduction lo the 
biography, philosophy and literature of Sankaradeva and 
the mighty movement started by him. It is indispensable 
to the students of Intlian religion and deserves to be ren- 
tlered into provincial languages for wider circulation. It 
is a pity that .Sankaradeva is not well known even in the 
adjacent province of Bengal or Bihar for want of such 
book.s. 

SwAMi J W;adisw\Hiananda 

PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC 
TION : B) K. G. Sai\idain. Kducatioyal Adviser to 
the Government of Bornlnn. Published by Asia Publish¬ 
ing House, 17, Gunbow Street, Bombay 1. First Edition — 
19.30. Pages 560. Price : Library Edition Rs, 7, Students* 
Edition Rs. 4-12. 

Reconstnielion of education has for some lime past 
been stirring the minds of the Indians and reforms are 
being effected in some branches of the educational system. 
But these piecemeal reforms in thr nature of patchworks 
on a rotten piece of linen cannot be expected to produce 
desired results unless education is viewed in a wider pers¬ 
pective and educational institutions are considered as ait 
integral part, of socio-economic and political structure of 
the community. The learned author of this book who 
has had a varic’d experience as a teaclicr, an administrator 
and a keen observer of educational machinery in some 
Western countries has been in intimate touch with the 
pedagogical and administrative sides of Indian education. 
He has rightly conceived that ‘the school is an integral 
part of the total .social environment and the child’s indivi* 
duality is not nurtured in school only but is greatly 
influenced by our socio-economic system and by con- 
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lemporary ideological cunenls/ lixlucation cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from life and the future citizens cannot be reared 
up in glas3-l)|ou8es amidst artificial environments. 

The book consists of three parts under captions: (1) 
Building the School of the Future, (2) New Trends and 
Approaches and (3) The Education of Teachers, wiitten, 
in a perspicuous style and permeated lliroughoiit with 
boldness of ideals, awareness of modern trends in humaii) 
values and inspired by the sincere z(‘al of an educator. 
The book is a clasa by ilselt. It provides iiuicli food for 
thought for drawers of educational scheiiies, for teachers 
who are to vitalize the schemes and fui enlightened mem¬ 
bers of the public all of whom have to work in perfect 
harmony with each urlier for proper solution of the 
‘prohlems.* It will be a prolilabh* and delightful study for 
lovers of education. 

NakaY\N C, (]HVJN1)A 

ROADS FOR INDIA : Hy T. R, S. Kynuerslvy. 
the scetrnd m the ,sert('s vTiiitlcd Studies 

in Current Afjairti,'' Published for Tata Sons Limited 
by Padma Publications Ltd,, Bombay. Ilhisirations by 
A. Acott. Price Rc. 1. 

Oonununicalions in India aie slill far from being satis¬ 
factory. In the mailer of roads ihc country very urgently 
needs an “eflicieni nelwoik of roads, parlicularly in rural 
areas.” 'Ihis laet was bruughi to light during the Bengal 
Famine of iy43-'14 when food could hardly be properly 
distributed all over the piovince within the shorlt*sl possi¬ 
ble lime. It is unfoilunale iliat till to-day the situation 
has not improved \ory much. 

Mr. Kynnersley, wlio ha^ been a w^ell-knowii road- 
engineer and was for some time the Piesident of the Indian. 
Roads and Transport Development Association, begins hisi 
brochure with defining “What is a road? ’ and closes the 
discussion with suggestions as to how an all-India Trans¬ 
port Board can solve our problem of roads. 

The booklet is profusely illustrated with sketches and 
photographs that go to make its reading inKTesting and 
engaging as well. 

SANTOSH Kl)’Vl^H CUATIEHJEK 

CEYLON KICKS INDIA : By J. S. Biight. Pub¬ 
lished by the Knowlcdf^c Emporium Pubh(ution, Neiv 
Delhi. Price Rs. 4-4. 

If a catchy caption, a smait get up and fine printing 
make a good book, J. S. Brights Ceylon Kicks India 
IS on€\ jiul if the quality of the reading matter is the 
criterion, it is not. 

Mon* than 400,(XX) of our nationals aie scattered all 
over ihe world. They have played an important part in 
the development of many of the countries where they have 
gone. Yet as luck would have it, they are unwanted and 
treated as such in almost all these countries. Malaii's 
South Africa. Thakin NuV Burma, Senhnayake’s Ceylon, to 
name a few, all sail in Ihe same bark. It was hoped in 
pre-independence davs that Free India's nationals abroad 
would be shown the courtesy and eonsideration they 
deserve. The hope remains unicalised. On the contrary, 
the position of Indian.s in many cas(*s has steadily dete¬ 
riorated since independence. 

Tiny Ceylon, which owes so much to India, has placed 
her 800,000 Indian population in an unenviable position 
by passing the Indian Citizenship Act wliich disfranchises 
Indians who have lived in the country for several genera¬ 
tions, by making it difficult to remit money to India, by 
denyim; banking facilities to Indians, by attempting to 
Coylonise trade and industry overnight and by introducing 
Other discriminatory measures against Indians. Colombo 
J^tek are unwilling to accommodate Indian guests. Visi- 
librs from India are shadowed and heckled by the police, 
the Ceylonese Flress systematically blocks out Indian news! 


and carries on a regular campaign of scurrilous calumny 
against India. 

Mr. Bright s book fails to give a clear and compre¬ 
hensive picture of Indians in Ceylon. The book i^ 
scrappy. Use of expressions such as ‘‘the mad rulers of 

Ceylon.embellished with Havana’s donkey-head,*' 

“the frogs of Colombo’ and the like are in bad literary 
taste. Mistakes—factual and liiiguistic—tip the scales 
definitely against I he book under review. 

SUDHAlNSU BiMAL MuKUERJI 

BENGALI J 

PURANA-PRAVESA : By Dr. CArindrh Sekkar 
Basil. Published by Bangiya Sahilya Parishad, Calcutta. 
liiSS B.S. Pp. S06. Pi ire Rs. 6. 

It is with genuine .satiabictioii that We welcome 
the utipcaraiice of this revised edition of a work which, 
We think, is fme of the most important contributions 
made in recent years to the study of the historical 
inateriul in the Puranas, and which involvi's m parti¬ 
cular the first attempt to introduce order and 
consist-elQcy mto the iangk'd maze of Puranic 

chronology. In the preliminary chapters the author 
deals with such important topics as the age. 
authenticity and metliodology of (ho Puranas. 

'riio.se points aie dealt with more fully iii the conclu¬ 
ding chapters. The most valuable fiarL of this work, 
liovvever, is concerned with Llie exposition, as original 
as It IS profound, of the diliicult and complicaied 
Furaiiic chronological .sclieme. Here the author ex¬ 
plains with remarkable care and thoroughness the 
difTereiit methods of time-reckoniiig in the Pwanas 
such as the cycles iyuga) of different kinds Odivine/ 
‘ancestrar and ‘liuman’), Manu-cycles {manvantara 
of 71 yiKjas or 355 years each), atul KaJpa-cycles 
(of 14 Manu-cycles each). In so far as the 
ancient dyim^lic lists are concerned, the Puruinic 
chronological schf me consists, as the author shows 
^pp. 34/ and cliart p. 1B5), by a brilliant com¬ 
bination of direct evidence and of inference, of a 
direct Kalpa-cycle of 5,(X)0 years starting from 
Svayanibhuva Manu. Into this is fitted the division 
into 14 Manu-cycles, since tlie time-reckonings ^rom 
Svayauibhuvit to Vaivasvata in the first instance are 
nuKle in tJiese works in terms of manvantaras. Ah 
5,000 yi*ars divnlcd by 14 manvantaras of 355 years 
each would leave a margin of 30 years to be accounted 
for, the Parana authors postulated 15 junction-periods 
Lsandhi) one at the beginning, one at the end and 
thirteen in the middle witli two years for each sandhi. 
Aicordmgly 355-|-2-h2=:359 years are assigned to 
Svayambliuva Manu and 355-t-2=;357 years to each of 
the rest. Into the same chronological scheme the 
Parana authors fit four time-divisions {krita treta, 
dvapara and kali) and 30 ‘ancestral’ or historical yugas, 
since thf'so an- ii.sed for the later time-reckoning from 
Vaivasvata to Yudhisthira. The result is a somewhat 
complicated time-scale comprising 6000 years divided 
into (a) one 359 and thirteen 357 time-periods 
(marivontara). (b) four time-divisions {krita, treta, 
dvafXira and kab) in the proportion of 4:3:2:1, and 
(c) 30 time-divisions (ancestral yugas) of 2000 

months or 1665 years each. Following a sound 
method of reasoning, the author further shows (pp. 
45/) how the independent statements > in the Puranas 
about the chronological positions of a number of sages 
and kings w'onderfully support the above scheme of 
chrolnology. Another and equally scientific method of 
testing the above scheme used by the author in this 
context is tlie nrobability or otherwise of average 
generation- and reign-periods deducible from the 
Pui^anic data. Applying the data from a known series 
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of generations as well as of royal reigns, the author 
concludes that (a) the only safe basis of calculation 
of the average is the age at which the first child is 
born, (6) for a long scries of generations in lineal 
succession the average duraticta is about 28 years, oJid 
(c) that where the royal succession is unintcrnipted 
from father to son, the average reign-period apjproxi- 
mates this figure, but it is likely to be less when 
the succession is broken. Arguing from these premises 
the author maintains against Vincent Smith and 
PargitcT that (a) there is nothing incredible in the 
Puranic averages of rcign-periods of the ancient kings 
and (6)it is wrong io apply a hypothetical average to 
their reigns. The author drives his conckisiona home 
by allowing that the average reign-prnod of Pnglish 
sovereigns from John to Kdwurd III (^55.6 years) is 
almost the same as the corn'spondmg Puranic figures 
for the iSaisiiiiaka kings (313.2 yi'ars). It is not witliout 
iiitcre.^t. to observe that tlio figure for the average 
duration of a generation in a long senes given above, 
(viz., 28 years) was arrived at independently by 
another Indian scholar of recent times (Dr. M. 
Pradhan in Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 174-75). 

With the relative chronology of ancient kings 
thus placed pn a S('curo baMs, liie author turns next 
to the chronology of n'cent (tlie so-called ^future’) 
dynasties down to the Audliras. Witli characteiistic 
thoroiighm'ss the author .sums up the Puranic data for 
fixing the chronology of the recent kings luidcr five 
heads. Two of these comprise the methods of lime- 
reckoning in terms of regnal ycar.s and of the 

Sapitarshi cycle of KXK) years, d’o another category 

belongs tlie Puranic statement about the chronological 
interval separating Nauda’s accession on the one hand 
from the accession of Parik'^hit (1015 years) and on 

the other hand from the end of the Andhra dynasty 

(836 years). Prom this the author quite plausibly 
argues in fa\'our of an era starting from Nanda’s 
accession (p. 88). As to tlie exact, ehroiiology of Naiida 
the author, by a bnlliont hypot.hesis, conjectures 
(pp. 88-89) that (Mahapadma) Nhiiida, though living 
in the second fcriia-cycle according to the ancient 
Pufanic reckoning, \^as held by later authors because 
of his budra bnih and his extermination of ICshalriyas 
to have really belonged to a prolongation of the Kali- 
cycle. As the Nanda era was thus taken to be syno¬ 
nymous with t-ho era of the Kali age, the Parana 
authors were led to push back Itu' beginning of the 
creation-cycle by 2,700 years (the traditional ante¬ 
cedent period of 27 yngas reckoned according to the 
newly-accepted Saptarshi-cyclc). Still later this initial 
dale was taken to mark the beginning of the Kali 
age. Relying on these data the author has no difficulty 
in tracing the exact date of NandiPs accession by 
coftiting backwards from a fiixccl recent reckoning, 
say 1934 A.D.=5035 Kali era. The date would thus be 
5035-2700-1934=401 B.C. 

The results of these studies arc summarised in a 
very valuable series of chronological and synchronistic 
tables (p. 96 /.). The author begins with the genealogy 
of the Ikshvakus,. the longest and the most complete 
of royal genealogies in the Puranas. The list com¬ 
prises 127 names arranged in order oi generations 
from Vaivasvata Manu downwards. By calculating the 
average figure for each generation and by checking 
this up with other Puranic data, the author assigns 
dates in the Christian era to the whole series of kings 
of this dynasty. This is followed up by similar tables 
relating to the dynasties of the Purus and the Barha- 
drathas as well as those of the later dynasties (viz,, 
of Pradyota. Sisunaka, Nanda, Maurya. Sunga, Kanva 
and Andhra). Finally, we have a number of eynebio- 
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nifltic tables of ancient as well as recent dynasties. 

We propose to inaJte a few remarks. 

Pp. and 154 / ; Composition and Historical 

Value of the Puranas. The author thinks that the 
connotation of Puram as indicated by the well- 
known category of its five characteristics {panclia-- 
lakshana) is just the same as that of history in the 
modern sense of the term. The addition of other 
features in the later works of tins class so as to make 
them a complex of ten categories, he says, adds to 
their historical value. This importance, the author 
thinks, is not impaired by the language or even the 
slightly conflicting aucoimts and readings in the 
Puranos, The evidence of inscriptions, coins and monu¬ 
ments, he further observes, is incomplete, while by 
contrast the authenticity of the Paninas is proved by 
the internal evidence and is m agreement with the 
external evidence. With this last chum we shall have 
to deal presently. But ineanwhile it is permissible to 
point out tliat modern history is somotliing more than 
a “historical and geogi’aiHliical account together with th,^ 
description of the manners, customs, traditions, 
governments, aAs and sciences of the people.” It 
further involves a careful sifting of the evidence, 
analysis of human motives and characters, and 
especially and above all, reconstruction of the past 
culture and civilisation with the aid of historical 
imagination. Again, though the earlier Puranas known 
to the Vedic literature doubtless contained legendy of 
origin, there is nothing to show that lhf?y had any of 
the other characteristics indicated by the category of 
panchalakshana (Cf, Bcgmnuigs of Indian n>s((Jrin~ 

graphy, etc., by the present writer, pp. 18-21). "Hie 
au'thor thinks that the Puranas had their original 
source in the truthful accounts of the sutas vvlio, in 
their turn, drew their material from the maqadhas 
(“St^te historians”). But in the Vedic age, mnqadha 
ia not a professional title at all, while the functions 
of sutas are unknown except in so far as tliey are 
characterised as arajnno rajakntah in two Brahmaiia 
texts and made to function in tlie ritiiab of the 
Rajamya nnd the Asramedha (sec referencas in Hindu 
Public JUfe, Part I, by the present writer, pp. 104-6). 
Even in the later Ejific a)nd Puranic tradition, the 
sutds and magadhas arc some tunes identified with 
each other (References in Pargitcr, Anoient Indian 
Historical Tradition, p. 17). 

Chronology of Royal Dyna,\fies: No praise is loo 
high for the industry, ingenuity and the scientific 
thoroughness with which the author has trie<l to 
build Up his gn^at chronological tables relating to the 
Puranic dynasties. And yet there arc veiy serious 
difficulties ib the way of acceptance of liis conclusions. 
Thus, how are we to reconcile his account witli the 
well-attested early Buddhist tradition making out 
Suddhodana and Praseiiaiit to have belonged to 
parallel dynasties and not to a single Ikshvaku line, 
as also with the evidence of the Sinhalese chronicles 
te^ifying to two successive dynasties (those of 
Bimbisara and Susunaga) instead of o(ae single 
Magadha “Sisunaka” Tilling house? Equally diffictilt it 
is to understand how 8akya, Suddhodana, Eahula 
and Prasenajit are to be regarded with the Puranas 
as kings of Kosala in this ordiT of lineal siicces- 
eion. Agaim, while the Pradyotas and the Andhras, 
according to the author, were ruling dynasties of 
Magadha in two successive periods, they are shown 
by authentic evidence to have belonged to Avanti and 


the Deccan respectively. In so far as ohratiolo» fa 
concerned, the author’s da)ting of Pradyota (871 B.C.), 
Bimbisara (612 B.C.) and Prasenajit (758 B.C,) is in 
conflict with the early Buddhist tradition showmg 
them to have beqn contemporaries. In the same way 
the author’s dates for Gautamiputra (34(^^1 AD.) 
and (Vasistiiiputra) Pulumayi (J161-389 A.D.) are in 
conflict with the epigraphic or numismatic evidence or 
both which makes out the former to have been the 
conqueror of the Kshaharata Nahapana (119-24 A.D. 
according to most scholars) and the lattei^ to have 
been the .sou-t'ii-law of Rudradaman (c. IfiO^A.D.). 

Tliough we liave far exceeded the limits*of space 
111 this Review, wc cannot conclude without a word of 
l«*ajs(» for the Jjigh degree of scholarship shown by the 
author ju this volnme of which the value is enhanced 
by a complete analytical table of contents and a 
good Index. 

XJ, N, GiiosiiAii 

RAMMOIIUN-GRANTEABALI (Brahman Seba- 
dhi, Padri-8isya Sambad;: Edited by Brajcndranath 
Banerjce and Sajanikanla Dps. Bamgiya Sahitya Parir 
shad, 243^1 Upper Cv'cular Road, Calcutta 6. Price 
lie. i. M 

This is the third part of Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
w^orks to be completed in seven volumes. The works 
aie carefully edited. Books published, as far as avail¬ 
able, i,n Rammohun’s life-time have been consulted. 
It is to be noted that the works are characterised by 
the publication also of those writings in answer to 
w'hich Rammohim’s books or pamphlets were often 
written, so that the reader may follow the controversies 
in all their aspects. 

Sailbndrakrishna IjAw 
GUJARATI 

RANGHRODLAL ANE RIJAN NATAKO: By Yaslm- 
dhar Narmadashankar Mehta, Bar-at-Law. Published by 
the Cujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmcdabad, 1948. Thick card^* 
hoard, Pp. 136. Price Rs, 2S, 

The writrr of these plays is the son of a father, Dewan 
Bahadur Narmadashankar Mehta, who was a noted writer 
and thinker and was possessed of high literary qualities. 
The first of these plays Ranchhodlal, has secured a prize 
of Rs. 5(X) in a competitive presentation by the All-India 
Radio and a Cold Medal from a well-known literary 
inaga/ine. ll depicts the life and prominent incidents in 
I he life of the maker of modern Ahmcdabad, in more 
se nses than one, i.e., by the foundation, of Qptton Mills, 
Weaving and Spinning, by . cleansing the city of unhealthy 
and unhygienic elements, as its Municipal Head. A;mongst 
the city’s three makers, Ahmedshah. Ranchhodlal find 
Gandhiji, Ranchhodlal holds the middle place. The author 
has woven romance round his life, by making him the 
political heir of AJimedshah, who founded Ahmedabad. The 
other ftmr plays, (1) The Traveller from Denmark, (2) 
Bernier, (3) Sidi Ah and (4) Hiaen Sang, have a historical 
background, and depict certain aspects of Indians history 
and philosophy in a highly artistic manner. The one rela¬ 
ting to the famou.s Chinese traveller is very human, and 
shows him at his best. A scholarly Introduction by Dewan 
Bahadur Prof. B. K. Thakore, adds to the value of the book. 
We are sure that Mr. Yashodhar will not rest on his oara 
but continue his valuable literary work. 


K. M. J. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Freedom and Culture 

Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar writes in the 
Aryan Path : 

The time is now indeed out of joint, and what 
needed to set it riglu is sense and sinceiiiy and not mere 
scholarship and debating skill. Is civilization dying ? 
Has humanity become powerless to give the right response 
to the challenge of the hour? Culture is one side of the 
arch of human achievement; civilization is the other. 
These word.s are often loosely used; it will be convenient 
here to restrict “civilization’ to the glittering niateiial 
aspects of human achievemeni and “culture’’ to its intellec¬ 
tual, moral, lesthetic and spiritual a^i)ects. The “glory” 
that was Greece: the “grandeur” that was Rome—here 
we have the two in vivid contrast. 

Of course, from matter to spirit is after all a single 
gamut. To use another metaphor, invisible arteries link 
the two and when the circuJalion is impeded serious con¬ 
sequences arc inevitable. Modern civilization is an 
imposing facade, but our splcndorous humanistic culture 
is its life, its soul. Are the fountains of this life slowly 
drying uji? Is the life-giving spark being extinguished? 
We anxiously ask these questions, and are half-afraid to 
answer them. 

The malady of our times is the failure of the cons¬ 
cience of mankind to keep in effective check the powersi 
for destruction which the phenomenal scicniilic and 
technological advances of recent decades have unleashed. 

Civilization is forging ahead; culture is 
limping behind. 

The cords linking them threaten to snap, and the 
abyss yawns to devour them both. Material progress is' 
ever faster outpacing moral regeneration, and our control 
over the outer world of Nature's processes is aheady far 
in excess of our control over the inner world of frenzy, 
fanaticism and unbridled lusts. Science is marching 
ahead with a deafening blare of trumpets, but the chordsi 
of authentic humanism are, alas, unheard, and attempts, 
are not wanting to silence them altogether. 

The scientific and technological revolution has doubt¬ 
less achieved much. The landscape has been altered in, 
many places almost beyond recognition. Our habits too 
have suffered a singular change. The abnormal has be¬ 
come normal, and artificiality has acquired an easy 
naturalness of its own. Horror and fascination now-a-days 
keep close company. How wonderful that one should be 
able to fly like the birds of tfa^ air—indeed, faster, faster— 
and how amazjng that one could hear the music and news 
of the world from one’s snug room in an obscure village ! 
The marvels of modern medicine and surgery need no 
recapitulation. Civilization is a going concern; yet we 
know all the time that horror lurks just round the corner. 
Large-scale sabotage is easy; global destruction would be 
quick and the human material is cheap. 

With the arts of life, the arts of death too 
have perfected thelnsclves. 

•How has this Deatbin-Life phenomenon come to be? 
Why are we gripped by the fear of darkness at the very 


moment of the noon-bright glory tof the sun? May it bo 
because the whole current of civilization is canalized along 
wrong lines? Is not waste the key-word of the atomio 
age? Is not industry pamijering the weak, the vicious^ 
the vainglorious? Are we not living on the capital 
accumulated by the earth in the course of ages? Are we 
not suicidally using up coal, oil and the mineral and 
forest wealth wtih no thought for the morrow? Are we 
not even criminally wasting our resources, producing 
either vain toys or inhlruincnts of destruction? Improvi¬ 
dent, pugnacious, intoxicated with a false sense of power 
and security, mankind would appear to be racing down 
the bleep path to Annihilation. 

The luclmological ievolution, if it is not to prove a 
Franknistcin coiibuming its creator, has to be followed by 
another, a revolution in the mind and soul of man. Reason' 
should return to our life-ways, and our present notiongj 
uboiil the “btantlard ” of living should give place to healthy 
ideas legarding the meaning and method of life. Wo, 
need not. of course, like the Erewhonians, repudiate science 
and its acliicvemcnts altogether; but the real benefits of 
science can bo rationally distributed, wastefulness eschewed 
and the emphasis laid everywhere on life rather than on 
death. 

Civilizaiion can be saved if man can be 
saved. 

And man can save himself by undergoing a spiritual 
revolution and releasing its energies for the remaking of 
the world. 

Food, clothing, a roof over our heads, order and good 
behaviour—these wo need, no doubt; but no less do we 
need beauty and love, right aspiration and golden hours 
of enchant merit and of ecstasy. Music and the dance, 
poetry and the drama, philosophy and religion, sport and 
healthy disputation, these are the roses of life, finely 
scented, beautifully tinted. Life is for living; and for 
man life is for living well, fruitfully, purposefully. To 
give the indiviflual freedom to create values is to ensure 
the conditions under which the Good Life can achieve a 
natural and full efflorescence. To strait-jacket the indi-* 
vidual is to seal up the fountains of the spirit. 

Liberty and freedom, like civilization and culture, are 
terms often loosely used, but here again it would be wise 
to differentiate between intellectual and spiritual freedom 
on the one hand and political and economic liberty oni 
the other. A nation may have gained political liberty and 
may have achieved independence in the economic sphere; 
and yet, as in Russia today, the people may enjoy little 
freedom in the personal, spiritual sense. Freedom is the 
source of all good, and, where freedom is valued and exer** 
cisrd, political slavery and economic inequality cannot 
long prevail. On the other hand, mere national indepen¬ 
dence without individual freedom is sure at last to bring 
about an armour-plated, police-run, totalitarian state sansi 
light, sans hope, sans all that makes life worth Uving* 
Today governments of whatever description—some withf , 
greater success, others with less, some aggressively, oth^al 
apologetically—-are trying to secure and exercise wide 
powers. This is, of course, especially true of the Soviet 
Leviathan today, as it was terribly true of Nazi Germany 
and of Mttssolinrs Italy. But, indeed^ it is 
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any modern state to resist the temptation to play Levia¬ 
than, with or without disgiii<^e. Planning and conirola 
are the order of the day. Men are to be rendered wise 
and moral and studious and temperate through legislatioa 
and bureaucratic omniscience. 

The individual and society—arc basic; the 
state is but an offshoot, i)roi)CTly a liclpor and 
e, servant, not a tyrannical master. 

^‘The end of the staters coitipnJsionr says Lord Lind¬ 
say, ‘‘is to give room for riu' kind of freedom and liberty 
which are possible only in social )ile.^’ A stale lias the 
hroad duly to ensure that law and order an^ maintained, 
and that goods are produced atlcquatlcy and distributed 
ecfiiitably. Rut the hierarchies of powtr and Ifiboiir need 
to be reared on the foundations of jnsiice and good- 
fellowship. 

Again and again, when niglit has seemed unending, 
when tile caicer of Evil Triuinpham has seemed incapable 
of arrest, wlien the liurnan rare’s power of revival seemed 
near extinction, great individiials-'-poels, mystics, philoso¬ 
phers, apostles. nie.s‘^iahs—have arisen, felt the failing 
pulse of eivili/alion, withdrawn for a while into themselves! 
to discover the key to regeneration, and, presently return¬ 
ing to the world, have taught the way to a new life of 
Lope and asj)iration and fresh achievement. 

Bergson refers to those '‘liriA ilegc<l •-oids who have 
felt themselves related to all souls and... .have addressed 
themselves to humanity in gcmeial in an e/un of love. 
The apparition of each of the'-e souK ha'- been like the 
crealion of a new species composed of one unique 
individual.” 

These privileged souls are the salt of the earth, and 
no human agency can foretell where or wiicn they will 


make their appearance. Poetry and music^ philowphy 
and prophecy cannot be made to order, A Christ, a 
Buddha^ a Sankara, an Aurobindo, cannot be discovered 
by Public Service Commissions, and Working Parties! 
cannot concoct the Agamemnon or Sakuntala, or Hamlet, 

The bureaucrat may be efficient in his way, but the 
heights are not for him, he cannot see or reach them and 
it is but natural that in his blindness he should deny their 
very existence. 

Christ said: “Render unto CcBsar the things which are 
Cajsar’s, and to Cod the things that are God’s.The 
exhortation is t)mliiicnt in the pre'^ent coiitfxt. The 
average politician’s pretensions are boundless,^and the 
politician in power i^ only too ready to demand Loth the 
things which are Ca'sar's and those that are God's. Mono¬ 
polist tyranny—as in the totalitarian countries—^however 
it may have come into existence, soon degenerates into 
a monopoly of wrong, greed, cruelty and oppression. Both 
ends and means suffer a violent twist. Education be¬ 
comes a means of perverting the human personality. 
Culture becomes a Department of State. The arts are 
mass-produced, and genius is regimented. The nightmare 
Death-in-Life commences in dead earnest. 

Lost such a fate overtake mankind—and this is by 
no means a chimerical fear—we shall do wdl to watch the 
portents and Inmly refii^r* to acquiesce in the supprcssioni 
of inlellcrtual and spiritual freedom. The individual holds 
the key to our future destiny. Hr has carried the torch 
of culture down the ages, and in his hands it still biirngl 
with a steady glow. Nay, more, by achieving, in the 
fullness of time, individual transformation, he may open 
whJc the doors of Possibility to the race as a whole. 
“The creative personaliiy,'’ say'i Toynbee, “is impelled to 
transfigure his* fellow-men into fellow creators by recreat¬ 
ing them in his own image.” 



ElVER REMEDY 


f 

■ QTJMAEESn, in addition to its being a 

■ dependable remedy for Liver and Stoma 

■ troubles, strengthens and helps the Liver 

■ in its day to day work—which covers 

■ a very^wide range of activity from re- 

■ production of red blood cells^to protection 
I of the body against^H^ttacks^of.'diseases. 


Dumaresh 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Ideal of Liberty 

Prabuddha Bhara^a writes editorially : 

Every individual facing life is gifted with ceitaini 
powers of body and mind. It is of vital importance to 
himself and the community that he be given full facility 
to develop his powers and to advance towards a consum¬ 
mation which he considers to be the goal of life. Freedom 
is not an ^nd in itself but a means to an end. Man wants 
freedom to act, think, and express himself in order to 
achieve something he considers necessary and valuable for 
his progress wliich he undoubtedly desires. When man is 
under subjection he suffers materially, morally, and spiri¬ 
tually. Liberty rightly conceived and cxpres.sed in the 
individuaFs life makes for the security and happiness of 
all. Armies mav fail, governments may collapse, hut the 
Eternal Spirit of Freedom inherent in man’s soul is un¬ 
assailable. To the man who has attained to that state 
of supreme spiritual freedom where no honour or riches 
tempt him where no success elates him and no failure 
depresses him, develops a spirit of equanimity, sagacity, 
and fcarlcssmv^A which extuess the true ideal of liberty. 
TTe ol)tiiins self-rule’ iaptioti smrajyam) (Taittiriya 
Upaiiisad, I. vi. 2). 

In India we have the great InTiiage of the Sanatana 
Dharma which has given our national Hfe its indornilahh* 
spiritual pow^n- and vitality. Dluiuna expresses the ideal 
of liberty, both for the iiulividual citizen and the Stale, 
nay, it expresses much more. It suggests law duty, 
righteousness, and religion. A truer understanding anfl 
practice of Dharma is the great need of the present day. 
That alone can set at nauglil the ronstanl clash that is 
seen to occur between the s<*nse of rights and privileges 
and the sense of duties and respoiisibiJilics. The 
vad Gita, the greatest epitome of liberty and freedom for 
Man says that it is l)etter to pursue one’s own duty, 
however impel feet, than to imitate anolhei’s, how¬ 
ever perfect it may appear lest there shoiihl he conflict 
and competition, consequently delaying the progress of all. 
Sri Krishna, who gave to humanity the greatest charter 
of liberty, says that the faithful performance of individual 
duly paves the way for the realization of the highest 
universal Dbarm'a, which is the realization of comjilete 
freedom. , 

Oil Dilemma—Iranian Crisis 

P. N. Kaul observes in Careers and Courses : 

In order lo understand the oil dispute, ii is imperative 
one does not ignore the very history of Persia’s Oil 
Industry. It was at the turn of the cenlury, an English¬ 
man named, William K. D'Axey, who had made a for¬ 
tune in Australia, got convinced that there was oil in 
the barren hills and plains of Iran. Accordingly, in 1901 
he obtained a 50-year concession in return ot 120,000 and 
a profit of 16 per cent, and formed a concern which later 
came to be known as Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. It waa 
not until 1908, when, D'Arcy had nearly run out of money, 
that his company brought iif the first gusher in the great 
oil field of Masjid-i-Sulaiman. l.ast year’s production of 
35 556,000 tons of crude oil (all figures in net tons) was 
carried in 1718 miles of pipe line to Abadan—the largest 
refinery in the world, ijn 1950 the output of the refinery 
was 27,000,000 tons. The Company owns 142 tankers plus 
38 under construction, and markets the oil through its! 
own distribution organisation. Ainglo-Iranian Company 
holds a 23} per cent share in the Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany and a 50 per cent share in the Kuwait Oil Company 
—^located below Iran on the Persian Gulf. The Anglo 
Irjviian Company has refineries in Britain, France, Gcr- 
lamel and Australia. 



The Company’s value is now variously estimiatod at 
$6,00,000,000 to $1,000000,000. In 1932 the banitma 
tried to cancel the concession, complaining that they were 
not receiving big enough royalties. In 1933 Iran gave the 
Oil Company another 60-year concession, under which it 
got a greatly increased and regular share of the profits^ 
This share was further upped by 1949 supplementary 
agreement which Iran refused to ratify, although it baa 
taken the first instalment of the $800(X),000 it would 
receive in 1951 under this new arrangement. 

Iran with a population of 65 li^hs spread over a^ 
area of 6,28,000 square miles (1 lakh square miles being 
under A.I.O.C. control), like other Asian countries M 
a very backward country; only 5 per cent of so vast aii 
area is under cultivation. Oil is the only main source 
of national income. It is estimated Iran possesses 854 
crore tons of oil of which three crore tons are produced 
every year, meaning thereby that the present oil wee^Uhl 
will last for thirty years. Another estimate puts it at 
128,440 lakh barrels, out of which 2420 lakh barrels are 
produced every year, meaning thereby that the presimt 
stocks will go on till 53 years. The living standard of 
Iranians is disappointingly low. According to the findings^ 
of the United Nations the figures are : 

Country Income per head in *49 

in American Dollar;} 


1. 

[ran 

85 

2 

Saudi Arabia 

40 

3.‘ 

Iraq 

85 

4. 

Egypt and Syria 

100 

5. 

U.S.A. 

.. 1453 

6. 

U.K. 

.. 773 


Naked Exploitation 

Tran presents yet another instance of imperialist’s! 
naked ext)Ioitation. Although the Anglo-Iranian Company 
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bad put forward the claim that they have, side by side, 
been trying their best to raise the living standard of Ira* 
nians and that in 1950, they spent 96.6 per cent of the 
total yield by way of customs, excise, royalties, capital 
expenditure, stores and materials, salaries, medical and 
public health, in Iran itself, yet the fact remains that the 
Iranians are the worst victims of their unabashed and 
criminal exploitation. It will not mean an exaggeration^ 
to say that the Company have from the very start tried to 
extract every drop of blood from Iran’s national wealth. 
They have all along been aiming—and successfully too— 
to strengthen their hold on Iran. Accordingly, in 1914 
Winston Churchill, as the First Lord of Admirality, 
atarted taking interest in the Company. In order that 
British Imperialism got its position deep-rooted in the 
Middle East, he advised the Brilish Government to pur¬ 
chase as many shares of the Company as could achieve for 
her a dominating position. With the i)assing of years the 
production of oil also increased, thus adding to the profits* 
of the share holders of the Company. In 1913, the Com-* 
pany produced 81000 tons of the oil, in 1938, it went up 
to 1,000000 tons and in 1950 to 30,000,tXX) tons. But the 
much exploited Iran got a nominal profit of 4 shillings 
per ton. For the past three years the Company earned 
a net profit of £1,42,000,000. It will be interesting to 
note that the Company have been paying many times more 
the income-tax to the British Government than tlic royali- 
ties paid to the Persian Government. Tliis evident humi¬ 
liating exploitation is aptly borne out by I}a//y Compass. 
“The cost of oil produced every >ear by the Britishers,” 
writes the paper, “is hundred limes more than Iran’s* 
present national income and ten thousand times more than, 
the total income of Iranian labour.” The most disappoint¬ 
ing thing, in the words of the paper is that ‘^around the 
very oil fields of Iran live lakhs of naked poverty-stricken, 
starving and diseased Iranian laboureis.” Only recently 
a member of the Iranian Majlis (Parliament) after his 
tour of Khuzistan which is directly under the jurisdiction 
of the Company revealed: “Not very long ago the popula¬ 
tion of Dashtislan—which is a part of the province—^was 
20^000 which is now reduced to 8000. Owing to difficult 
living conditions the population of this parr has conic 
down to 50 per cent. Ninety five per r‘ent of the popula¬ 
tion is suffering from eye diseases. Electricity, water 
taps, telephones are nowhere visible.There is a net¬ 

work of Company’s secret service agents and the poor 
Iranians have yet to know what freedom means. 

Crux of the Problem 

With this baeJeground it should not be difficult to 
determine the justification of Iran’s decision to nationalize 
the Oil Industry. Of late, the British Government too 
have recognized the principle of Iran's right to nationaliz¬ 
ing the Oil Industry. But the crux of the problem is: 
Has Iran the right to nationalize the oil plant together 
with the nationalization of the Industry? The British 
Government as also the A.LO.C. hold that Iran has no 
right, whatsoever, to break the 1933 agreement unless the 


Internationol Court of Justice permits h« to do to. They 
also hold that under article 21 of the agreement, the 
Persian Government cannot chancel the agreement wougn 
any legislation of her own. On the other hand Fersiani 
Government hold that they have every right to nationally 
the Industry. That is why she has outright rejected the 
decision of the Hague Court. Iranians also hold that 
1933 agreement was, lo some extent, the direct result oi 
the nressure the; British Government and A.LO.C. brought 


upon them. , , . .11 

Whatever the legal position and whether' iL will be 

economically feasible, the nationalization of the A-l.O.C. 
is a foregone eonclusion. Iran is adamant on bar* decision 
and knows full well that only tlirough a military action, 
can Britain make her retraee the step. And we know that 
Britain cannot afford any military action. If she does 
slie will he provoking the Russians to cross into Iran 
according in Russo-Iranian agreement of 1921. Not only 
that, military intervention on the part of Britain, or 
any other counliy for thift matter, means the bt’ginning of 
world-wide conflagration, wlii<di will provoke all the Arab 
countries resulting in the total stoppage of oil production 
and supplies from Middle East. 


Tm: Solution 

At the same time talking too much in terras of 1^1 
validity of the problem also will not deliver goods. This 
has clearly been demonstrated by Tran’s oulriglil rejectioni 
of the Hague Court’s decision. This has incidentally, done 
an iirepairablo loss to her authority. The only solution 
that presents itself to every sane thinking person is mode¬ 
ration and peaceful surrender on the part of the 

Britishers. , t a 

Even now it is not too late to make amends and otter 
such an agreement to the Iranians which would satisfy 
them, their economic conditions and over and above all, 
their national feelings and honour. 
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Men and Machines 

The following is a summary of the opening 
address, as published in Science and Culture, by 
Sir Ben Lockspeiser, Secretary of the D.S.I.R., 
Great Britain, to the Ergonomics Research 
Society Syinposiuiu held on April 18, 1951 at 
tile University of Birmingham : 

We can no longer afford to leave the human operator 
to get along -with his machine as best he cun. ScientistBi 
want the help of the men and women who use inac-lunes, 
such as lathe operators, mill hands, lorry drivers, and 
aircraft pilots or signalmen, for iheie is an intimate con¬ 
nection between the machine and the person who uses it. 
The study of this relationship between man and liis work¬ 
ing environment is Ergonomics. 

Take our machines from us and must of us would 
starve, whilst the rest would eke out an existence on a 
level of comfort and amenity that few would willingly 
accept. Civilisation, on its material side, is thus largely a 
matter of tools and machines. This dependence on. 
machines has given man a large measure of dominance 
over his environment but not without cost. In mind and 
body he has been subjected to the stresses and strains deri¬ 
ving inevitably from the way he has chosen to live. These 
consequences were perhaps unforeseeable and were for a 
long time either unrecognised or dismissed as of little 
account. But we are })ccounng increasingly concerned wilHi 
them, and very properly so, because there is so much 
lee-way to make up. Relatively speaking, we know so 
much about how machines woik and so little about how 
the mind and body work. This is not surprising, for we 
design the machines ourselves, and they arc more amen¬ 
able to measurement in operation than are the characte¬ 
ristics and behaviour of human beings. Yet there is an 
intimate connection between the machine and the person, 
who uses jl, “The machines of the engineer are becoming 
more and more complicated, with a corresponding tendency 
to become more difficult to control.” 

Iralhered here we have scientists from a wide range 
of disciplines—anatomists, physiologists and psychologists 
from the biological field, together with engineers, physi¬ 
cists, architects and those interested in production and 
management. All have a common interest in the study 
and avoidance of those strains to wliich the human organism 
is exposed in mind and body in the environment created 
by the engineer. 

It is one of the misrorfciiiies of science that 
it becomes burdened with so mucli. jargon. 

Necessary though it may be for scientists to under¬ 
stand each other, it has the unfortunate effect of frighten¬ 
ing the layman. This is always a pity, hut the more so 
in our case because we want to enlist the help of large 
numbers of people who are not scientists. It would be 
ipuch better off if more were known about the business 
of doing more work with less effort. These problems come 
within our everyday experieace whether it is the design 
of a door-handle to make it easy to open, whether our 
hands are empty or full, or the marking of the dials on} 
an electricity meter to make it easy to read and to reduce 
the number of mistakes made in reading it. I note that 
one of your distinguished Honorary members is Professor 
Le Gros Clark of Oxford University, and it may well be 
Aat if he looked into the ei^onomics of rowing we might 
look forward to an Oxford Boat Race victory in the near 
future, i 

It would be mistake, therefore, to give the impression; 
thai; bur giving the name of ergonomka to the study of 
the*relation l^ween man and his work environment^ a 


new science hcia been, invented, fiAttief 
approach to the practical problems in t|us $eld hai| until 
quite recently, been largely of an empirical characM.. 01 
the many problems thrown up during the war by 
Figliting Services, one with wluch 1 was personally 
touch arose in the course of design of the gyrogunsight lov 
aircraft. This was designed and developed by a small 
group of engineers at Farnborough, who between them 
met and overcame a range of problems, most of them, 
purely mechanical. One, however, was particularly linked 
With the human characteristics of tlie person using the 
guJQsight, and was a problem of stability. The designerO 
luund that if the aircraft suffered a sudden disturbance^ 
such as a bump, which threw the gunsight graticule 
the target, the bump also disturbed the person using the 
gunsight causing him to over-correct for the disturbance, 
ibis led to “hunting” and was overcome by arranging 
that if the gunsight were “thrown the target by a 
sudden movement, the graticule was moved through a 
third of I lie angle of the sudden movement, to follow the 
target. Thi» solution was found by trial and error. 

No doubt empiricism will be with us for 
some time yet^ but the more busic knowledge we 
litU'e lit our ilisposal, that is to say, the more 
iiifoi-med our cmi)iricism, the better. 

This is nor to say, however, that progress in the designi 
of luaehinfry is haphazard or without proper direction. 
Indeed it is much to the credit of the design engineer 
that he has. in the past, achieved so much with so little 
guidance from the biologist and with so little basic train¬ 
ing liinuself ill human anatomy, physiology and psychology. 
This brings us to the heart of our problem. What are the 
criteria by which a successful machine design is to bn 
judged? It would appear that the engineer in the past 
has tended to rely too much on measures of engineering 
efficiency expressed as a ratio of work output to input. 
This has led to too cxi lusive an attention being paid to 
the reduction of ihe physical effort necessary by the 
operative. It is loo readily believed that any equipment 
which reduces the physical effort of the operative, inevit¬ 
ably increases output and reduces fatigue. But in these 
matters of human activity at work, regard must be had to 
the whole man and particularly to the integrated action 
of the sensorimotor system. The redaction of the 
placed on the motor system (i.e., the reduction of muscu** 
lar effort) has very often involved an increase in the load 
imposed on the sensory side. The operative is required 
to pay increasing attention to dials, indicators and con¬ 
trols, to an extent that is liable to overload the sensory 
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side of ihe nervous system or call for excessively intricate 
co-ordination of sensory and motor functions. Such a 
state of afoirs^ quite as much as sheer muscular effort, 
induces what is commonly called fatigue—a condition of 
which there is little scientific understanding but which 
must clearly involve both psychological and psysiological 
components. 

One type of approach, through time and motion study, 
and the layout and management of factories, is made with 
the object of making the best use of sucli machines as 
we have. Ergonomics looks farther. It seeks to influence 
machine design and, although our knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental biological pioLlems involved is far from complete, 
enough is known to justify the introduction of biological 
considerations as a distinctive contribution to machine 
design. It is not much use, however, to bring the 
biologist into the problem when machinery and equip¬ 
ment have reached the stages of production and use. At 
the best he can then only reach a compromise by sug¬ 
gesting minor alterations in layout or operational routine. 
At the worst he may recommend scrapping it and re¬ 
designing. Clearly, the time when his advice should be 
sought is at the earliest stages of preliminary design, 
prototyping and field trial, when, if necessary, radical 
changes of design are economically possible. 

Althougli the original interest in the field 
of ergonoinies arose chiefly in relation to Ser¬ 
vice needs the Ergonomics Research Society has 
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been quick to -realise its applications to the 
needs of civilian life. 

There arc obvious features in common between the 
task of the operator watching a wartime radar display for 
''breaks^ in the trace and the task of the operative in a 
cotton spinning-shed watching for breaks in the thread. 
This emphasis is the more welcome because of the special 
concern which the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research holds for scientific research and its application 
to civilian ends, both through the Department’s own 
Reseandi Stations and tlirough the Industrial ^escarcb 
Associations which come under the aegis of the Depart¬ 
ment. We have recently been reviewing the extent to 
which the Research Stations and Research Associations are 
at present concerned with research within the “humani 
factor’^ field; and it has been interesting to see the degree 
to which some of the Research Stations and the Research 
Associations, in providing a scientific service for their 
respective industries have been led by the needs of the 
day into the ‘‘human factor” field. I have noted, too, 
that these interests are best developed in that section of 
the field which lies within the scope of ergonomics. Con¬ 
cluding, Sir Ben said : “I look forward to the Ergonomicsf 
Research Society playing, in the years to come, am 
important part in industrud research aimed, primarily^ at 
the comfort and well-beixg of people engaged in their 
daily work.** 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



American Lileralure 

The following article on Amei’icaii Litera¬ 
ture written by Henry Seidal Canby, appearing 
in the Saturday Reviciv of Literaturej is rej)ro- 
(lucecl from an issue of the United Stales infor¬ 
mation Service '‘Feature’’ : 

The literary histoiy of the IJniicd Slates began whea 
the first settler bom abtoad of sensitive mind paused ia 
bis adventure long enough to led that he was under a 
different sky, breathing new aii, and that a New World 
was all before hitn with only Ins si length and Providence 
for guide'.. With Iniu began a new enipliasis upon an 
old theme in lileiature, llie iheiiie of cutting loose ami 
faring forth, lenev^td, unci i the powerful inlli^ence ol a 
fresh continent for ciMJi/x?d man. ft has provid^'d, evei 
since those first days, a strong euneni in AnnTicun nalivo 
literature, who-sc other How has eome from a nostalgia lor 
the rich riilture of Europe whidi was left behind. Writers 
in the first three eenluries of New World hisioiy were 
more often purvevois of this nostalgia than lecorders <d 
the new warmth of the Ainernan imaginaiioii kindling in 
novel scenes. They believed that their mission was to 
be imfioilers and middle-men lor America of this Euro¬ 
pean culture. The first hishuians of American literature 
wrote of it as if they were describing English flowers and 
trees trrtiirf)planlc<i into a new environment. It was the 
approach of ieuihois, critics, and histoiians in general 
until the 1920'8. From the academic point of view, 
Ameiican literature was simply a hoped-for extension of 
the jgreal lileratuie of the English-''?pcaking peoples. A 
history of American literaluic exclusively in leims of 
democracy or the frontier is as false as is a history of 
American writing as a colonial extension. There is an 
inevitable blending of elements in American culture w’he- 
iher it be in a newspaper editorial or in a poem of 
Whitman’s. 

Obviously, American lileralure is a transported 
European culture, bringing with it the richness of its 
sources in the classic world, the Middle Agts, and the 
Renaissance. Its roots reach down into British literature 
which itself has absorbed so long and so much. Yet 

American literature is a iranbjormed literary culture. 

Slowly, yet inevitably, it has found its own accent, as has 
American speech. ITie divergence has been much greater 
than between American and British habits in the use of 
the English language, because literature is speech made 
expressive of values. The vtilues, the expectations, the 
experience of life in America have been different from 
the beginning. 

Whether we call it progress or change or development, 
increasing power and vitality are extraordinarily charac¬ 
teristic of the American 19tii century. Never in history 
has nature been so rapidly and so extensively altered by 
the efforts of man in so brief a time. Never has con¬ 
quest resulted in a more vigorous development of initia¬ 
tive, individualism, self-reliance, and demands for free¬ 
dom. Never have the (!efects which preceded and accom- 
^nifd this conquest of nature led to more surprising 
frustration, decadence, sterility, and dull standardization, 

u 


All this is in xXmerican literature, and ilio causes of both 
rile bUt'cesses and the failures are implicit, and often 
explicit, ill early American books. James Fenimore 
Cooper, fur Americans, is more significant than Sir Waller 
Scott, altliougii it IS only rarely that ho equals him as 
a novelist. Herman Melville and Walt Whitman mean 
more to I lie Amcncaii and aie more revealing than the 
English writcis, Thackeray and Wordsworth, although 
the English writcis may have more often masteied their 
themes. 

The objective of a liislory of American literature must 
be to record and ex[>Iain tlie great men and women who 
have made tins culture speak to the imagination. Litera¬ 
luic can bo uHf‘d, and has been inagnihcentjy used by 
Amcii(ans, in the* ol history, of science, of religion, 

or of political piopaganda.A history must focus 

within llic maigins of art, hut the historian must cross! 
them to iollow the writein into the aihialilic«» of American 
liie. 

Insiile tiicse margins are to many notable writert that 
the cnipha^jis must inevitably fall upon men rather than, 
upon nioveinenis and institutions although these must not 
be neglected. Unit; is available for discossiou the en¬ 
lightened common sense uf Benjamin Franklin, the first 
to make a modernizing Eui^jpe feel that there a still 
more modern Ajmerica. 'fhci} arc the astonishing intel¬ 
lects ol Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jcficison arguing 
gieat causes in leltors and documents which became the 
political classics of their times. Wo have th^ communic¬ 
able fire ot Thomas Paine, ilie most effective propagandist 
of modern times. In the youth of the nation, the art of 
style was mastered by Washington Irving, luavo iu a 
tumultuous Commonwealth. In the same decades, the 
equally great art of story-trilling was enriched by James 
Fenimore Cooper who added to the sagas of the world 

the heroic myth of Red Indian and pioneer.There 

the somber beauty of Nathaniel Hawqhorne, the moral 
romance of Puritanism; the fierce humor of Henry Tho- 
reou's individualism; the shrewd saintliness of Ralph 
Waldo EmtTsun wlur spiritualized expansion; the toul- 
plunging adventures oi Herman Melville’s imagination; 
the prophetic Walt Whitman, seeking and finding new 
rhythms in which to sing democracy and the future of 
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llic Common Man. There are historians who were also 
men of letters, and slalcsinen like Abraliain Lincoln who 
couhl say the word which makes aspiration aiticulaie. 
'J'here was Henry James, lucking botli wayw across the sea 
from an ‘Atlantis’ of his own creaiing; and Emily Dickin¬ 
son, vfho saw eternity through the windows of Anihcrsl; 
and Mark Twain tasting the Jjitteiiuss ol uncharleicd 
freedom while he told tall tales of an expanding America. 
There was Henry Adams, oncj of tlic great mind-scarchers 
of oar age. 

After the Revolutionary War. and the establishing of 
independence*, itseil a modilying mfiucnct* ol trciiuiukiiis 
force, the wall of the mountains Iji't'aciu'd in a dozen 
places, and waves fn>iij the sraboard poed, and m^w wave,, 
fiom across the s(*u. •-wcj)i into tfie V alley and 

on toward the Wc^lcni moinlains an I the Pi,cjlic. Herr, 
in this vast fronlic't. iIk' (Colonial uiltuic of the East and. 
later, llic puweihil JneratuK's of whal now an old 

New England and a mature East and South, wore ferti¬ 
lized by i»ioiieer experience dynamized and liansformed 
by the nectls and new imagination ol a people no longer 
European Sectional liU'jaliue became national literature. 
And wliile new itieas from abroad were continually 
absoibed, ciarmls typually American in their influence.-i 
began to roll back loward Euiope and die ie.sl ol the 
world, a pr<jcess of revci^al that had begun with Coopei 
and Emerson in the early J^ih ceiiiuiy. B\ ilto 20ih. 
cenluiy and tspt-eially after its VV^nlil W'ai. the 

United Stales was no longer a New Woild. C»jlt;ne wi,s 
now' not immigrant except on a basis ni etpml txeliangf\ 
I'lims Ameiiean lit nature differs fiom all the im)de]n 
lilcratuies of Europe in tiiat it is consi'^^Umtly d ial in the 
sources of its inspiialion and P-, ih^'OK'w. Ji a qualily 
which wdl pre^'ninably be charai leiisiic ol llii* literutiiie 
of the lutiiic in a woild more mobile and yet more 
integrated. 


however, managed to adapt themselves to perform a truly 
educational mission among people of all ages and cultures. 
All Can Heu» 

A Paris professor has declared that he would not 
know how “to give his pupils a satisfactory cultural back- 
groiiind with an insight into the lessons of the past supple¬ 
mented by a proper uchnical education/^ without taking 
them on carefully-prepared visits to art, science and liis- 
lory museums, 

“Let us hope for an increase in the number of 
niaseimis like the Palais de la Dccouverle, the Jlusee de 
ITlomnie and the Musee dcs Colonics/' he say:^ “These, 
in my opinion, rcprcbcui the prolot\j)e of ihet modern 
inuseiinis.’* 

All museums, no mailer what ihcir origins or speciali¬ 
ties, can Mr\e education and collaborate more and more 
actively with schools. Those who run them are no longer 
siintily “( uk-alors” and they would uudoiiblcdly agree with- 
orif' (d their picdcecssor.’^. Sir Hcniy Cole, who wrote what 
in 1874 was then a hold statement : 

“If you wish y'our schofds ol science and art to be 
cffeclivc, your liealtJi, ihc au‘, and yuur f<‘od to he whole¬ 
some, your life to be long, your maiuifacturcs to improve, 
and Yoiu people lo be civiluMi, y<»u must luive iimseums 
of sciciue ami art to illa-^tiale the piinciples of life, 
health, nature, sciimcj*, ait and bc'autv.’’ Such museums 
must indeed he set mi, and luckily the modtds exist. 

Thi" Paris jnofessor jcferred to above picked out as 
Ids jireleremc among the “prototypes’’ die P'ulais de la 
L)e( OLiverlc. J’his was founded in PJ37, and has become 
one of tlir world’s finest (xamples in seieiilific museology. 

Ail who vi^it the Palais do not eoiiu' oiil with a hent 
for a^trunoiuy or niedieine. But in the words of the well- 
known scienlNt Louis de Broglie: “.‘•’-eliool-ehildren and 
students find magnrficenlly real and living ilhi&liatious of 
v\hul they have leartud in I heir hooks and hs>on*-:.’' 


Sweeping the Cohwelw out of Our MuseuniH 

Gc'orgcn FriiilLcr \vritf.< in i'ncM:o Courier : 

A town f know is j»roud of rL*^ sehooP, colleges and lea- 
ehtis’ training riisiiiuiion^. \et ui Its iiiii^eum, wlmdi 
should he Midi an irnpoitaut i>aii cl ihc t‘du<‘Jtiona] 
system, it lake.s little i»ri(k!. Hou'^ed iij a daik aad un¬ 
attractive-looking building, the museum is oi)en to the 
])uhlic twice a wcik, yet most peojde usi- it a-, a mean-* 
of passing duiil Sunday allrritoons in winter. 

The museum does not laek exhibhs; on ilu* eonlrar^, 
it ovcrliovNs witii masterpieces repicscnling lliice eentuiic'-; 
of craftsmanship, a fiin^ iiaiutal liisloiv collection bequea¬ 
thed by an old scholar, African and Chinese art irca'iircs 
brought back by an explorer oi former times, and can¬ 
vasses and (kaw'ings by 17th and 18th century masters 
all mixed up in dusty rooms, inaccessible and u-elc ?. 

Meanwhile, in the -.chools and colleges, teucliers wish 
they could show their papih-* real vvoiks of ait, inasks^ 
va&os and authentic ivories; they would like to have sam¬ 
ples of rock for tbc geology lectures, stone tools fur his¬ 
tory lessons. All these things are to be found in the 
local museum—along with many other ireasuies—hut ilui 
teachers wdll perhaps never know^ this. 

Thousand? of towns, although firovided with museums, 
arc yet deprived of them in this way, for those which aim 
to attract the public arc still rare, except possibly in the 
United States. 

It is true that hardly a hundred years ago even the 
most famous museums were content simply to amass and 
then jealously guard treasures from all lands, Imi they 
have since made enormous progress as science in general 
has come to realize its social responsibilities. 

Only the most modern, in certain large cities have, 
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He acids; “It may be that when a young man comes 
to realize the beauty of science, and its role in the future 
of man, he will decide to concentrate his efforts and per¬ 
haps his whole life to it."’ Numeious school-teachers have 
declared that apparently mediocre classes are amazingly 
transformed after a few visits to the Palais de la 
Decouverte. 

An International Pla^ 

It was in the Palais—or at least in the office of M. 
Andre Leveille, its director—^that the ‘‘Museums Cru*sadc” 
was started. A preliminary mcoiing of teachers liad recog¬ 
nized that the ideas and methods used in his museum 
should be made available to all Franco.^ schools and 
colleges and that a plan to enable all museums to parti¬ 
cipate aclively in ctlucalionai programmes he drawn up. 

But this is not meant only for Fianco. r'ruin th: 
beginning, the Icadcis of tlic (juf'adt! (.’oncei\.nl it as an 
intiTnalional one; and, witli this aim m nned. they 
ajiproached Uiicsco. 

As a result ilie Am^'ricdii Museums Association is 
undertaking the same programme as the Paris museums. 
Its leaders are soon to meet some of iheir European (-olli - 
agues to fefinly the be.si ways to reach their common goal 
—the widest collahoration bclw'<Tii miL-'Cuins and scfiool^ 

In the N‘‘fhcrlan(is. the Mioi'iry of Education Ikkh 
ordered a special coninii'-^iun to ^^iiuly hoAV imiseinn 
resources r«jn be put more fully at the disposal of >oulh 
and tht^ jjeopie gnicudly. These iiieeling*-, inqiiiiies and 
sfiidie-, aie b *in» folh>wc<l ch'-'dv by I'ne^eo. 

Meanwhile, the (iiUNmlc is gathering momcnium. 
Une'-co soon biing log-tlivi at an inleinational 

seminar, imr.seiaii c'xpcrls, educaloi*', oitisfs and scientists 
who can help extuiil this selnnnc to many other countries. 

It is iltanks to sueh a crusade that the most humble 
museums, as well as ibc richest, can render the s<*rvicc 
they OAve to the communily. 

No hnigcr will llieic be mu'^eimis who-c collectious of 
useless ^brick-a-Iu'ae slowly waste aAAay in descried show 
cases. Instead, sttide^nls, teachers and apprentices will go 
freely then' ji any hour of the day, alone oi in groups, 
1 o find the iiidi^peusalde lonctoie examples and tangible 
protifs. 


Soviet Kazakhstan 

N. lIiKlasynov. Chainn/tn, Coiinril of 
Minisfors of fJio Kazakh S8!{, \vril(\s in Die 
Neiv^ and Views from the Soviei Union : 

In the friendly family of Soviet nations the Kaz^akli 
people, regenerated by the Great Oclober Revolution, 


achieved unprecedented political, economic and cultural 
progress. 

In Soviet years, Kazakhstan has developed from a 
backward bt»rderland of Tsarist Russia into a republic 
with a powerful industry and a well-mechanized, collecti¬ 
vized agriculture based on laigc-scale farming, 'fhe share 
of industrial production in national economy has grown 
from 6.3 per cent in 1920 to 60 per cent under the pre¬ 
war Stalin Five-Year Plans. 

During the Great Patriotic War. the national econo¬ 
my of Kazakhstan, and of the enlire Soviet Union for that 
inaltcr, was completely subordinated to the efforts to win) 
Aictory over the German-Fascist invader.'^, Kazakhstan be¬ 
came one of the imptutani arsenals of the U.S.S.R. 

Tluough their selfless labours in the postwar years, 
ilie woikers, collei tivc fanticrb and intellectuals of Soviei 
Kazakhstan have considerably a<lvanced the progress of 
na-ioiud economy in their republic. 

hiduftlrial uutpiP has nearly doubled as compared 
with tluj prewar year 1940. Outslanding succcj^s has 
hem acliJc\rd by the coal-mining and metallurgical 
workers of the n piihhc Avho exceeded the Five*-Year Plan 
piovisions foi the production of coal, steel and copper, 
(i^od A.ork was also done by tin. electrical workers who 
fiiinilcd I he five-year programme h^r electric power pro- 
doe'ion in llirce yc.n'^. 

The five-year pioduction plans were also completed 
ahead of scfiedule by many enterprises of the light and 
food industries. There has been a considerable increase 
ill the production of gciicial consumer goods in the re¬ 
public. At the end of 1950 the production of woollci)} 
f.dnirs mciPdsed lo 2.5 times the 1915 volume, the pro¬ 
duction of shoes was doubled, there was a fivefold increase 
in the productimi of hosiery, a 3.3fold increase in the 
on I put of confectionary inculucts, a 3.2-fold increase in the 
output of vegetable oil and a threefold increase in the 
sugai pioduction. 

Sovift Kci/akh-lan is a republic with an advanced 
Sociali‘-t agiicultiire. Thanks to the c-olicitude of the 
Bobhevik Rnly an^i the Soviet Government the collective 
and slate laims (4 the rrpiililic attained noteworthy suc- 

under the postwar Five-Year Plan. TIic cultivated 
aieas and the yield' of the primipal crops liavc increased 
far in excels of the corresponding Five-Year Plan 
provisions. 

The efficiency of agriculture has been raided during 
the postwar Five-Year Plan period and the organization 
of labour has been improvc<l in the collective farms. A 
bumper crop was harvested by the cnllcciive and stale 
farms of Kazakhstan in 1950. The lepublic fulfilled the 
slate grain deJhcries ahead of the scheduled dale and 
supplied the state with 45 million goods more cereals 
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In the forward march of Life Insurance In India, the 
HINDUSTHAN is, as It has always been In the forefront. 
The 44th Annual Report for 1950 once again refleas the 
soundness, Integrity and strength which always have been to 
charaaeristic of the Society. 


Assurances In force 
Total Assets 
Life Fund 
Premium Income 
Claims Paid (1950) 

New Business 


R$. 73.16,60,597 
.. 17,70,70,624 
„ 15.97.47.548 
.. 3,40,47.338 

„ 72,92,850 

Rs. 13,75,39,851 


But the best of all assets which the HINDUSTHAN Is 
really proud of Is the continued Public confidence which 
hat always attended Its career. 
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hectares of inferior land will be converted into fertile 
tracts, 

Kazakhstan is rightfully considered the most impor¬ 
tant livestock breeding centre in the East of the U.S.S.R. 
Livestock farming is now based on scientific methods and 
advanced practice, and extensive use of machinery. The 
first livestock farming machine stations have been set up 
in the republic and their number is constantly growing. 
As compared with 1945, the .collective farms of the re¬ 
public increased their common herds of dairy cattle by 
47 per cent, the number of horses by 91 per cent, the 
flocks of sheep and goats have been doubled, and the 
number of pigs has grown fourfold. The stale farms of 
the Ministry of Stale Farms of the Kazakh SSR, have 
achieved a 47 per cent incrcasse in dairy stock, a 77 per 
cent increase in the sheep and goat flocks, a 94 per cent 
increase in the number of horses and a three fold increase 
in the number of pigs. 

The Bolshevik Party and the Soviet Government have 
taken all the necessary steps to promote the uninter¬ 
rupted development of livestock farming in Kazakhstan. 
The great task set to the republic is that of achieving 
within the next five years a double increase in •-tock and 
a 3-4 fold rise in its maiketable production. 

Steps have been taken to effect a considerable 
increase in the number of scientific research institutions, 
and of the schools for training animal husbandry si)ccial- 
jsls. TIktc will be an additional number of experimtntal 
research stations, a second animal husbandrv and veteri¬ 
nary institute and a number of animal liusbandry schools, 
hydro-technical and rnerhanization schools. Tlu* exten¬ 
sive use of up-to-date machinery and the crealitm of a 
stable fodder ba'-c in all the districts will make it possi¬ 
ble to solve in a new way the pasture problem, and to 
transfer the cattle to a ranch anrl semi-ranch syt^tem. 


The postwar Stalin Five-Year Plan period witnessed 
new remarkable achievemcmis in science and culture. 
There were no more than two literate people per 100 in¬ 
habitants in Kazakhstan before the Great October Revolu¬ 
tion. Only children of the Bais, Kulaks and mctchantsl 
attended school, and there was not a single school where 
the native language was used, nor were there any colleges. 
In Soviet years Kazakhstan has developicd into a republic 
with total literacy. About 1.5 million children arc now 
attending the 9,000 Kazakh and Russian schools. There 
are 26 in.stitutions of higher learning, 108 specialized 
secondary schools and thousands of young men and 
women of Kazakhstan are attending college in Moscow, 
Leningrad. Kiev and other cities of the U.S.S.R. 

The Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh S.S.R. was 
founded in 1946 and many scientific research institutesi 
weje organized. Institutes for the mechanization and 
collectivi/ation of agriculture, fodder and pasture research, 
forestry and irrigation have betm founded in the past 
three years under the auspices of the Kazakh branch of 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Science of the U.S.S.R. 
alone. 

Kazakh letters and ail** are advancing along the 
liigliroad of progress. Fullfiiing the historic decisions of 
the Central Commilier of the (^.P.S.U. (B) on ques¬ 
tions of literature and art, the writers and art workers - 
of Kazakhstan achieved nolewoithv success. Tlicmes 
showing the leading and guiding role of the Party of 
Lenin and Stalin, the characters of the Soviet leaders, 
the cliaiaclers of onlinary people. th('ir heroic Sooialiot 
labour, their ardent Soviet patriotism, their love of and 
devotion to the Motherland, to the Bolshevik Party, tD 
,1. V. Stalin, have become the principal theme in the 
arts. 
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The success of Socialist industry, agriculture an^ 
culture brought about a great improvement in the liyinf, 
and cultural standards of the working pt'ople. The 
Soviet Government alJocatcs fremendouH lunds foj 
hnanriug social and economic underlakings. This may 
be seen from the fact that the budget of the Kazakh S.S.R 
alone allocated for education, heaJtli j3n»tcction and othej* 
social and cultural purposes in 1950 niore ilian 2.S lime?! 
the 1940 appropriations for the same purpose. 

The most gratifying result of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan is the progress of the people, llie advancement of 
their Communist eonsciousness and culture. The new 
Communist featiiicis aic becoming increasingly conspicu¬ 
ous in the psychology of the Soviet t ili/.ens. The nation¬ 
wide S(»ciaJist enmijiioii jno\efin.nt, the wide initiative of 
the working people intended to laise labour productivity 
-all this eliaractcri/eft the Soviet pr'o[)le as masters of 
their Socialist Slate roneeriied over its niigliL and pro¬ 
gress, Just as in ad oilier parts of the U.S.S.K., the 
postwar Five-Year Plan period has brought to light in 
Kazakhstan iJiou’^ands upon ihoU'ands of Stakiiaiiovile'^, 
innovators in production and agriculture. There are ini 
the republic more tlian 800 heroes of Soeiulisi lai)OuJ, in¬ 
novators in produeiion, evperts in lioosting the crop yields! 
and St»cialist livestock fanning. 

The Stalin Prize Winner Miikhtar Kaptagayev, a 
loromotive engineer, the dHliiigiiished inini^' Sakf n .Sliake- 
nov. the siei‘1 mak(*r Ahyni»ek Lkn ihavev; the eot)pei 
sjficller I'Jyan Ko^hik; tiu' ilisiiriguished rife-gu>vvei 
Ibrai Zliakhayev, a Stalin i ri/e W inner; the dwlingui^lied 
collective farmers Olga (I'Ona/.henkr>. Daiikha l>/]»anio 
kliova and Bilai Taienova, all Tleioc-v of Soeiali^i l.alvmr 
who raised world reeor<l cr<'ps of sngai beet; Heroes of 
Socialist Labour, Zliarnal Manaphayeva and Moldal.yiii 
Musraliev, expert livestock sperialisls and many olh.is 
have won countrywide renown by dint of ihelt «ellKs> 
labour. 

The workers, collertive fanners and inlelJectuals of 
Soviet Kazakhstan aie suece^^sfully advancing economy 
and culture, helping through llieir peaceful constructive, 
labour to strengthen the might of their Soeialist Mother¬ 
land which is advancing towards Communism. A'c/is' 

Af'cncy of the U^.S,R. 


Royal Society FMans Memorial ScliolarHliips 
for l..orcl Rutherfoni 

Briluiny fumed Itoyal Society is seeking to 
rstabjish memonal scholarships in honour of Jx)kJ 
Kiiflu'ifoul, the pioiu'er of nuclear physics. An appeal 
has been issiu'd for subscriplions to a jnemorial fund 
which, it is hoped, will reach a total of £100,000. 

The money will be u^'d lo set iij) Ilulherford 
Scholarships tenable for throe 3 a'ara, to bo awarded to 
postgraduate students within the British Common¬ 
wealth, and a Rutherford Memorial Ix?cture to be 
delivered in Now Zealand—where the groat scientist 
was born in 1871- and olsewhoro in the Common¬ 
wealth overseas. It i.s a bo proposed lo arrange for 
the publication of his eolleHded papers and for the 
<olledion, arrangement and binding of copies of hisn 
<‘orrespondence, i. ! 

Rutherford\s inspired interpretation of his obser¬ 
vations and his genius for experiment, led to practi¬ 
cally all we know about the stnielure of atoms. He 
developed the theory of the atom in Montreal; the 
final convincing proof he^ provided at Manchester, 
where he showed conclusively that an atom contains 


a central nucleus which is the seat of intense ^aclrk 
forces. 

Through his investigations of the structure of the 
nucleus itself, he founded in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, the modern science of nuclear physics. He 
always w’orke<l on problems at. the limits of human 
knowledge, inventing and developing the methods 
usefl for observation in these new fields. His uncanny 
judgement and liis sheer energy made him the greatest 
pliysical sclentisl of liis age. The practical results of 
his work—atomic energy and its by-producift—followed 
a lifctune of devotion to I he pursuit of knowledge. 

It is probable that Rutherford will bo remembered 
equally for his great powers of inspiring others. By 
his personality :tud forceful leadership his colleagues 
and stiKhmls wiTe stimulated lo reach heights of 
aehenenH‘ii(, whicfi they could not have rea^died 
alone. 

From his labomlones came many of the world a 
leaders of i»hysicjil science to-day: all countries have 
felt I he impact of his inspiration through the influence 
of scientific men trained by him. Moreover he did 
not coniine his interest to purely academic science. 
I"or many y(Mrs, as (chairman of llie Advisory Council 
of the Deparlmenf of ^cienlific and Industrial Research, 
]](' ga\e wase guidance to the (government in the cn- 
('onrage:»ient aiirl e.xtension of the use of the .sciculilic 
rnrriiofi in irnhi^try.—?/nf\sro Conner 


“EVERYBODY TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 
BUT NOBODY DOES ANYTHING ABOUT IT...” 

ThiB remark could bo paraphrased about the 
subject of BOX. Everybody thinks about it. Everybpdy 
realises its importance in human life and happiness, 
and yet 'so [few do anything about it. But now 
something is being done and that in India I Dr. A. 
Pillay of Bombay is editing The International 
Journal of Sexology with the help of a team of 
editors from 21 countries. It is the only Journal of its 
kind in the world devoted to the study of human 
relations in sex and marriage. It is scientific, 
instructive, interesting to read. 

Those with courage to admit a normal hnman 
interest in sex and the important part it plays in 
life find The International Journal of Sexology 
more than worthwhile because of its genuine educative 
value. It is now in its fifth year. 

Won’t you subscribe today ? Both you and the 
Journal have much to gain from your regular 
readership. 

Siibscription: 

1 year Bs. 12/- Pitblifhed quarterly frtm • 

2 years Bs. 22/- WHITEAWAY BUILDING. 

(Post-free) BOMBAY 1 
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UNESCO’s 6th General Conference 

!‘It i'fe for tomorrow that we are working, but 
tomorrow begins today.’’ Under Uiis emblem 
of urgency, the official government representa¬ 
tives of 69 nations will gatlier together in Paris 
from June 18 to July 12 to decide on Unesco’s 
course of’ action for the montlis to come. 

This is the sixth time liiat delegate^ will be meeting 
at a Unesco General Conference. But 1951 is a critical 
year in which threats of war call more than evei before 
for co-operative international elfart to help coJistruct 
and guard intact the living fabric of world peace. 

ConscioiUj of these pressing requirements, tiie Kxc- 
culivc Board of IJnesco has drawn np a new diali pro 
gramme fur submission to the GcneiaJ Cunferencc. It ig 
a programme conceived not in terms of Unesco\s tlieore 
lieal potentialities but in the liglu ot the practical 
experience ol trial and seaicliing gained in recent 
years. It is a programme that has been scaled down to 
permit coriceiitiation on a number of majoi practical 
problems facing the pr*oples of the world today ia 
education, science and culture. (The 1951 programme 
contained 294 resolutions; the new diaft programme lias 
reduced these by 50 iier cent.) 

Ignorance is (»ne of the deep-lying causes ol conihcl 
and war. Lack of lumlamciiial knowledge for Jiving 
breeds poverty, dis(‘asc iiiiderHnoiuUhment and with 
these dcspaii and violence. I’eihaps the boldi'sl and 
most fai-rcviching lu ju'oposaJ lo be placed before 
delegates at the 6th t.fCaeral Conlcicnce will be a 
special S20-nnliioii i2-ycar project for launching a 
world-wide cauipaigFi a:.^ainsi igauram-e and low stan¬ 


dards of living. It has been called *Thc great camt^aign 
of men against their common enemy/’ 

Enemies of the fundamental rights of tiian and 
women must resort to oppression which ultimately 
results in fiiction and conflict. The widest of the 
central themes rumning tlirough the proposed 1952 pro¬ 
gramme is therefore action in the seivice of Human 
nights. Thus, fur example, the conference will be asked 
to approve new plans first for making these rights more 
widely known and understood by the peoples of the world. 
Specific projects, loo, will be considered for studying 
methods of reducing racial discrimination; for an agree- 
mcni to lift barricis to the free movement between coun¬ 
tries of persons li a veiling for educational, scientific and 
cultural picrposes; and for promoting the effective 
apiilicatiuii ot free and compulsory education as set 
forth in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Three groups of peoph’s have a special claim to 
atlcntion in the modern world. They are the workers, 
women am) young pcojFlc; and special efforts on their 
behalf dominalii the jFroposed Une.sco programme for 
1952. 

To lake one exaiiij)le, the many problems of men, 
and women workers are the focal point of the new adult 
education programme. One proj<Tt culls for the estab¬ 
lishment in 1952 of an iiilernaiional centre for improving 
workers^ cLhicaijonal nu thuds ami for training specialists 
ill this field. Tfie propos/ d centre which is to be s(^t up 
in co-opcralion with international trade unions, will 
also organize cotjrses for woikcrs. laying special stress 
on undcr.staiuiing among peoples of the world and the 
necessity of iiileinational co-opcraiioii within the 
framework of ilie United Nations. 
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In addition, Unesco has been working on a broad 
programme for extending fellowship and travel oppor¬ 
tunities for workers. In 1952 individual and .group 
travel grants for them to study abroad are to be arranged 
through workers’ Qrgani;^alions in diflerent countTles. 

In the same way as for workers, the 1952 programme 
includes fellowship projects specially designed for young 
persons, and programmes in every ilei)arlment oi Unesco 
for practical work to be done by young pcc»ple, out side of 
school, through youth movement'^, vnluntary work camps, 
science clubs, etc. 

Working for the imiuovcmenl of tlie status of women, 
Unesco will aecentuale in 1952 ways of providing them 
with greater access to education and practical .suggestions 
for tlic education of women cYer>where fur world 
citizenship. 

The above e<\airij)les aie inltmdc^d to convey only an 
idea of some of the practical themes wliich Unesco pro¬ 
poses to develop in 1952. Thcie are of eourse others 


DIABETES 

CURED 

IN SEVEN DAYS 

No matter how severe or long standing, 
Diabetes can be completely cured by VENUS 
CHARM, the latest scientific Discovery. Some 
of the main symptoms of thi.s disease are 
Abnormal thirst and hunger, excess sugar in 
urine and itching, etc. In its serious form, 
it causes Carbuncles, Boils, Cataract and other 
complications. Thousands have escaped from 
the gallows of death by using “VENUS 
CHARM’\ The very next day it eradicates 
sugar and normalises specific gravity. Within 
two or three days you will feel more than 
half cured. No dietary restrictions. Ask for 
Free literature. Price per phial of 50 tablets 
Rs. 6-12-0. . Postage free. Available from 

VENUS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
(M.R.), Post Box 587. CALCUTrA. 


which are equally important and urgent. No inai^n, for 
example, has been made of the technical assist: for 

economic development in which Unesco in alrea^ 
and will continue to provide practical help i^tfjj^emedy 
inequalities of opportunity and means in educatio ^iettcc 
and culture, which today hamper under-developed tiintrics. 
Mention should be made, loo, of projects propOd^ for 
1952 for increasing Unesco’s campaign to 
explain the principles of collective security and tlS^ 
tribution of the United Nations to peace. 

In g(meral. it can be said that in the 1952 
to be Siubmitted this month for approval by the Gen!^ 
Conference, projects of academic interest Irave hSB&v', 
sacrificed to those which have a direct or indirect 
upon piesent-day world problems and the programme has 
been given more practieol direction throughout.— Unesco 
Cornier^ Juno 1951. 



_ u( . .. 

Importanl^ol 

Our 

PRABASI in Bengali, MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 
BHARAT ill Hindi-^ 

These three monthlies are the best 
mediums for the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers are acknowledged to be 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their, wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

♦ ' 

Mdnager, 

The Modern Review Office 
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NOTES 


Change in Congress Policy 

Ihe forthcoming elections are tiie mam headache 
of the Congress High Command. How Pandit Nehru 
vie^ws the situation is well explait ed in the following 
news-items that are culled from the daily press: 

“Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, m ii speech at Lucknow 
after his* election as Congress President, enunciated 
I he change that would necessarily come in the Con¬ 
gress policy. His effort to bring the sececlers back to 
the*Congrcss-foId and to rcMtaliae the organisation by 
selecting for the coming elect ions men of action and 
uit^egrity who could fight for economic changes and a 
new social order marked a new and comprelien.sivc 
change m policy pursued by the Congress for the past- 
few years. It seems that the now President believes 
more in bringing in and increasing the number of new 
active and good men into the organisation i at her than 
in a policy of purge. The new President insisted 
on unity inside the Congress and creating conditions 
for those who left the Congress to return. He said, 
‘that would be equal to half the victory at the 
'polls.^ 

The Congress President, Pandit Nehru, asked 
merfibers of the U. P. State Congress committee to 
select men of integrity and ability for the State legis¬ 
latures and Parliament. He said that the legislators 
should be men of ability because they were expected 
1o do some work and not merely to raise their hands 
according to Uie Party whip. But he declared, amidst 
thunderous applause ifrom the thousands of visitors 
pre^nt in the, hall, above everything else honesty 
should be the criterioil of their selection. He opined 


that public servants should not only be honest but 
they should have the reputation of being honest. 

Continuing, the Congress President said that the 
other criterion for the selection of Congress candidates 
should be their acceptance of the economic programme 
of the Congress and its approach to the communal 
question. He warned them that with llie Congress 
coming to power, some opportunists who were formerly 
opposed to the Congres.s and even some anti-social 
elements were trying to join it. They should take into 
consideration the past of the candidates they selected. 

Pandit Nehru said that for him election was not 
(he main issue: It was only a .side issue. He wanted to 
revitalise the Congress and restore the confidence of 
the people in the Congress. The seleetion of good 
candidates would restore the confidence of the people 
in the Congress and give the Congressmen self- 
confijJence, the lack of which was one of the reasons 
of the Slate of affairs that now prevailed in the orga- 
ni.sation. 

The Congress President said that he was keen on 
strengthening the Congress, becaii.se the Congre.ss had 
still a role to play in the country, and a vital role. Had 
there been no Congress today it would have become 
necessary to build an organisation like that to solve 
the problems that faced the country at the moment. 

He was pained to see that the Congress was be¬ 
coming an organisation where people did not act, di^ 
not even believe, in the resolutions that they passed. 
In this connection he referred to the case of Sri D. P. 
Mishra. He added that whatever hdppen^ to the 
Congress was going td affett the destiny of the coun- 
tiy aa a whole. . . ^ 
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Referring onoo again to tho spcoclors from I ho 
C^ongres8, Pandit Nehru said that some of Ihoni wanted 
io come back while others wore indecisive. Ihil they 
should always keep Ihoir doors open and be prepared 
to welcome them warmheartedly, so that they eoiild 
come back with hoAour/’ 

As we gather from the abo\e. Pandit Nolii’ii has 
confused the issues. It is one (lung to bring in “new 
active and good men,^ and anolher null ter altogether 
to bring back those who hdl the Congres>. IJe lets 
declared ‘*a}>o\e everything else hottcslu f^hould he ihe 
cnioion oi thnr siketinn." We would ask as to how 
the lionest men could be pi'isuaded to join ihe ranks 
of the Congress unless they were suit’ that a disLim- 
tion will be made as between theni and tlu' dishonest 
ones who crowtl the ranks of ihe Congress, and who 
are actively trying to keep them out? Secondly, this 
affair of llie “Prodmal Sous” who left the <'ongre.sN 
and are now brang welcomed back with open joins 
We know and the public knows—indeed Pamlii Nehru 
s(’ems to be ihe only one that <loe.s not kno^^—that a 
huge number of unsciupuluus politii'a! advi’Utuiers, 
who ai«- adtpl weaiher-eocks. are now luinying 1o 
mak(' trams with lli(‘ Congress tor nominallon^. making 
that a condition precedent of iheir retuin to the fold 
W<' know of notoriou- ]>olitic:il adventurers who are 
now b( mg backed by Pandit Ni’hiu on lint count 
alone. Unless Pandil Nehru <:ho^^^ dnnimmauon ni 
this matter all hi^ f'fTorN, and :dl In- oromne< In thf' 
country, will end in futility 

The new Congress Ex(‘ciitiVf. nominiuod bv him 
bungs in a small infu-^ion of Irrsh blood as is given in 
the following news-ilem: 

“Sii Jawaliarlal Nelini, C'ongre-s l^e>jdon1, h:is 
nominated the following member“> to tlie Working 
('ommidee: Mjiulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sri Pmnshol- 
laiii Das Tandon, Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant. Sri 
Morarji Desai, Sri Kamiaj Nadar, Sn Sliankniiao 
Deo, Sri Neclam Sanjiva RiMJdi, Sn Nabakrushim 
C'haiidhuri, Sri Pnitap Singh Kairon. Sri B, S. fliray, 
Sri Gulznrilal Nanda, Sti Manikyala] Varma, Sri V T 
Mimiswami PilLiy, Sri La) Bahadur Shan’tri and Sn V. 
Srinivasa Mallayya. 

Sri IVlorarji Desai will he the Treasurer. 

Sri l/il Bahadur Shustn and Sri TJ. Srinivasa 
Mallayya will be the General Secretaries’. 

There are still five vacancies^ in the Committee 
which will be filled latcr.^^ 

There i.s nothing in this new committee to show 
that a new chapter has begun. Perhaps the fiie places, 
as yet vacant, are for the new stalwarts. The inclusion 
of Tandonji is good but it moans littl^ in thi' present 
set-up,. 

How the secoders view Pandit Nehrids move is 
claarly Indicated in tho following extracts fron» tlie 
tfditonal of tho Vigil of September 22 : . 


*‘Il appears that the main task of the new Congress 
President will be, at least until the coming general elec¬ 
tions, to create and sustain an illusion in the country, 
namely, that the Congress by accepting his stewardship 
and its concomitants has undergone a basic, qualitative 
change. In politic.'^, an illusion al times can be a very 
potent weapon, and in tliis^ case, the effectiveness of 
Pandil Nehru as a \ole-geticr for the Congress will depend 
a great deal on how well he succeeds in sustaining the 
illu*^ioii iTientioned above. He has set about ^liis task 
with characteristic energy, employing all his great gifts 
and the various means at bis disposal to create the im¬ 
pression that under his presidentship the Congress is 
going Io he. in moral and ideol(»gical oveitones, some¬ 
thing veiy (liffercnl from what it was under Sri TandonV 
He has rc^liutlled tlu’ Congn'ss Working (Committee and 
endcav(juring to M;rure some changes in the Congres'4 
organisaiiori further down at the Stale level also. 

But what can ihe^e personnel chang(‘s amount to in. 
terms of a real new orientation of the Congress? At the 
moment Pandil Nehnrs mind .«ecins concentrated on the 
idea that if he can bring back a notable few among those 
wUo Irft the Congress and formed the P'raja Party he will 
lia\e per^uadcfl the counliy that 4he Congress has re¬ 
formed itself. He is Hying to achieve this by pulling 
jue.'-suie on lire Pradesh ('ongress lios^es Io receive a few 
of ihe more prominent dissidents bark in their old places. 
This siralegy, however, is not likel> Io .succeed except to 
a very limited exlml. ... It seems the majority 
groups in all lire Slalc^. after having bowed low 
(o Pandil N<'hru in Delhi, have on their reliirii. to their 
own tiTiitoii^-^ stiffened their hacks. This reaction was 
inevitable.” 

\\'ithonl -ub-cTibini^ to Ilic genera] (enor of iHk' 
edit or III I, we ;«ie mcliiK’d to agree that al pic sent the 
change in thf' GongiT‘s.s illusoi'y A man eaiiuot be 
^iwd Io have r’efoim(‘d by iina'ely turning lus eoai 
(wire 'riie conirael gelling, iiennit selling ami cumip- 
lion inducing l'acloj*s will rmiiain uiik’ss the corrupt 
men are pmgMi. In (Ids nifittf'r (In’ following extracts 
from llie if^dutrons passed by (ho Kerala Round 
Table Giorip, as luridislied in lire Ilarijnn of Septein- 
l»er 22. arf' of eori.-id(’rable import, if good men are 
Io eonu' in A man who would earn lakhs by illicit 
mf^ans Dnorigh his position in the Parliameni or the 
Legislatuif* will morr' readily spoml tlioimnd.s for his 
own election than lie wlio,sc sole motive is service to 
the nation. And the same applies to political gi-oups: 

Ifpsolution A^o. 4. —“A declaration .and practical 
demonstration should be made by right-thinking people 
that a life based on Truth in rvery department of life 
can be a practical, workable proposition on fhts 
earth.’^ 

^The practice of collecting political funds needs 
more vigilant walcliing. Political, propaganda in ihe 
form of news-papera, pamphlets, etc., are highly com¬ 
mendable. The provision for public speeches before 
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('lections and the .supply of ageiit.s at election booths 
have uolhing wrong in them. But the candidates 
providing transport and luiying money lo influence 
voting Ks unmitigated corruption. Success at such a 
cost is not woilh having. Because thne i.s not sufficient 
public o])inion against su(.*h corrupt pnictices, political 
funds are built u]) by queslionahle channels. A political 
party with Gandhiji as the ideal lias no justificatioa 
to tolenile, not even connive* at, such practices. Public 
opinion is to b(’ created lhal we shall nol liavc ctindi- 
(Jate.s elected under such conditions.” 

‘‘NVwspai cr projiagaiKla has considerably (b'lcrio- 
r.Hed in the country. Exaggerations and mis¬ 
representations and indecent personal attacks havfi to 
be eradicated.” 

‘X'Ontrols luivc oltiai become .similarly items of 
(ILsniption and eorrirptom. In any case, perrnit-holdeis 
and contractors to Governmf'ni, should nol be nomi¬ 
nated as candidates and if they stand should not be 
''Uppoired by the electorale.'’ 

Brsolulif^n No. llu’ public -ire lo .-upyiort 

any nominees in the next e1(‘c{ion, tfie pMilies or local 
bodies are to lusi'^Lon a wiilteii nndnlaking by the 
carididate-- 

0) that he would .spend at lea.s| 5 clays m a 
month in thc' constilinmcy, addrt'ssing the 
public bodies in the area and meeting them 
during weeks wlnm the A'^senibly or its Coni- 
mitree, of which he is a iin'mber, is not in 
session; and 

(?0* I fiat lie would lesign within a wec'k in case 
I hiee-fnui (lis o( I he eleclctl PfUtrliOi^at oi 
Municipal members of the constiliuncv in a 
meeting, after ofl’eririg him a chance to o\- 
• plain any allegf'd miscondiiet or iK'glect, calls 

on him to resign. Notice may be given also 
for the above meeting to any partv on who^e 
ticket the candidate was elected. 

“It is also stipulated I hat preference will bo given 
>o candidat(*s who iindeilakcj lo rnamlaiii truth fully 
in del;!j| their election vx]K'n&vs and earnings as 
Assembly members or Ministen>, including daily or 
travelling allowance.'^, remuneration.s got for repre- 
'•'cntations before Ministers and the Government on 
behalf of others, and place them before the public."* 

Kashmir Consembly 

The National Confei*encc Election Boaid has an¬ 
nounced the names of 45 candidates who will contest ihe 
Constituent Assembly Elections on behalf et the National 
Conference from Kashmir Province. The Conference is 
contesting all the 4s5 seats allotted to the province by the 
Delimitation Committee. Applications from the Jammu 
Province arc being considered. Kaushak Bakula. head 
Lama of Ladakh, will contest from Leh as a National 
Conference Candidafe. 

• The foreign reaction to thin election is mixed. On 
one hand we have forced disregard and on the other 


;i garbled presentation as in the Newmeek of 
New York of September 17: 

“The Slate Department i.s worried over Indians appa¬ 
rent determination to force the Kashmir issue. An India- 
sponsored Kashmir leader now is calling for immediate 
election of what he calls a Kashmir constituent assembly 
which would determine the fate ol the territory, claimed 
by both India and Pakistan. Since iIhb election would 
permit only a single slate of candidates and would be 
held in an area dominated by the Indian army, there isn’t 
much doubt about how the voting would turn out.” 

\V(‘ do not know what is rho source from which 
I lie Nc-icsivf'i'k got this curiously twisted information. 
It shows totul ignoranco about the election conditions, 
both in Kashmir and in India, where the Congress is 
facing iin extremely difficult and uphill task. As for 
(erriiiiig Sheikh Abdullah “an India-sponsored Kashmir 
loader,” We would only say that if the Nemweek^s 
pK-eiiiation of Eiiropenu and Asiatic nows is on the 
sime level, thou it should caption all such news as 
fiction. Evidently such cummeiits are made—rather 
luanufactuied—within (he four w^alls of the office witli- 
out tile k'ast cffoit. at securing or looking up back¬ 
ground material. 

Meanwlulo Pakistan has turned on heat again. 
Perhaps lhal is because of the dilemma in which 
Liaquat Mi and others of the same ilk have been 
placed in, With regard to the rebellious Pakhtoons and 
di-'oufenled refuger'"'. With regard to the latter Sri 
Rarnani gives I ho following figures in the Vigil of 

Xi'tt'Uibei 22* 


Hull 

Muslim Refugees 

Etacutes. 

Increase or 
Decrease 

Punjab 

18,82000 

39.40,000 

plus 9,42,000 

NWF PiovifH’ 

c 51,000 

2,69,000 

—2,18,000 

Sind 

5,61.000 

9,00,000 

—3,39,000 

Baluchistan 

29.000 

31,000 

— 2,100 

Khairpur 

11,000 

46,000 

— 35,100 

Karach i 

5A3.000 

1,72,000 , 

plus 3,71,000 


Europe and the Cold War 

The situation in Europe is well summed up, by the 
World Interpreter of August 10. Little has changed 
since then. We give th(i relevant extracts: 

“Washingtons desperate outcries over a possible let¬ 
down in the arms effort are directed less to the American^ 
people' than to the peoples and governments of West 
Europe. Despite General Eisenhower’s personal persua¬ 
siveness and ability, the military assistance program has$ 
fostered jealousy instead of unity, is running behind 
schedule, and is still widely unpopular. 

“The truth is hard to estimate because of optimistic 
propaganda and numerous contradictions. Life maga¬ 
zine says, Ike revives Western Europe’s will power and 
makes real progress toward restoring her fighting 
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fitrength/ Newsm^ek, more accurately, asserts U. S. 
defense officials are heavy-hearted, having assessed the 
situation ■with unwarranted optimism from the first, 

“A measure of unification has betm obtained, and five 
countries—Italy, France, Belgium, Lujcemberg and West 
Gej-many—have signed a statement railing for an even¬ 
tual pooling of arms. But even this limited plan, which 
leaves out other North Atlantic Pact nations, had to list 
under “disagreements” the vital questions of how many 
troops each country would supply, and how much of the 
cost each would bear. 

“Although Eisenhower has made a few blunders, such 
us holding one important press conference entirely in, 
English without an interpreter, he has been well liked 
and has met the many problems with vigor. Off the 
record, however, Eiu’oi)ean leaders are already stating that 
their worst fears have been proved well grounded. No 
one has yet found a way by which the European coun¬ 
tries, even with American help, can maintain the arms 
drive and keep a standard of living high enough to retain 
support for several of the most deeply involved govern¬ 
ments. It was to stiffen these functionaries that Secre¬ 
tary Acheson told Congress no less tlian 25 billion dollars 
in arms help would be required during the next three 
years. 

“Admission of Greece and Turkey to NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organisation) eontinucs 
to divide Pad countries. The Americans see this step 
as one which would bring added strength; other NATO 
eoiuitries believe it would result in weakness.” 

Regarding the wooing of Franco’s Spain we get the 
following from llie same source ; 

“More than bases for possible wartime use was in¬ 
volved in the discussions and arrangements between the 
Spanish Fascist regime and the late Admiral Forrest 
Sherman. Spain, ostensibly a pure anti-Coinmunisi 
country, had been shipping substantial quantities of 
copper, and probably mercury, to Russia. The sales were 
made through secret channels, hut were known to 
Washington, which wanted to gel the precious minerals 
for the West ” 

We also get the following information regarding the 
armed forces of the Soviet satellites in the same issue; 

“Although precise information on the extent of the 
armed forces in the Russian satellite countries is difficult 
to gel, the authoritative Royal Institute of International 
Affairs at London has published new figures. These 
coincide with those obtained by ff'orldover Press corres¬ 
pondents, and are a bit more conservative than estimates' 
recently made public by Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. The 
figures rim as follows : Polish army, 450,000 plus 200,000 
armed police; Czechoslovak army, 250,000 plus 150,000 
armed police; Hungarian army. 180,000 plus 120,000 
armed police; Bulgarian army, 180,(XX) plus 100,000 armed 
police; Albanian army, 60,000 plus 20,000 armed police; 
Romanian array, 280,000 plus 150,000 armed police, 
These units total more than 2,000,000.” 


Korea 

The position in Korea is well summed up in the 
following extracts from tlic Newsweek of New York 
in its September 17 issue : 

A new unknown soldier, identified only as “Gl-X,” 
was killed somewhere in Korea last week. He was the 
1,0(X),000th American fighting man to fall in battle since 
the first Minute Man died at Lexington on Aprils 19, 1775. 
He would not be the last. The end of the Korean war, 
which had already cost 81,7(36 American casualties 
(ineluiling 13.707 dead and 10,632 missing) seemed 
farther away than at any time since the Kaesong truce 
talks began July 10. 

Already Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway's GHQ wasj 
(’barging: “Kaesong is a prime example of how a ‘peace’ 
conference can be dragged out ad infinitum when the 
Reds have no intention of doing more than play politick 
with human lives.” On September 6 Ridgway himself 
told the Red high command that their “bast’less and 
int<mLionally false” accusations of United Nations viola¬ 
tions of Kaesong’s neutrality made it “plainly evident” 
that any further use of Kaesong was foredoomed. He 
proposed “the selection of a new site” as soon as the 
Reds, who broke off the talks August 23. were leady to 
resume. 

Pending genuine truce talks, the battle, not the green 
baize table, was again the payoff. In Korea's mountain¬ 
ous spine, the U.S. Second Infantry Division cJimaxed 
a limited IJ.N. offensive, involving also the First Marine, 
Seventh Infantry, and llixce ROK divisions and the 
Ethiopian Battalion, by grabbing the mile-long hog-back 
“Bloody Ridge,” north of Yanggu, on whicli one-third of 
a million, shells had rained. In the Western flit lands, 
the Chinese broke an unofficial, two-month-long cease-fire. 
Buttressed by Russian-made tanks for the first time since 
winter, they threw sudden, savage assaults against U.N. 
outposts. Ominously, a T-34 lank regimcnl was reported 
rumbling into the Kaesong neutral zsone itself. 

Whatever weakness American intelligence may have 
shown in the past, there is not the slightest disposition 
today to discount the evidence—presumably based on 
information from Allied agents behind enemy lines, 
prisoner-of-war interrogation, aerial reconnaissance, intri¬ 
cate G-2 formulas applied to truck traffic, etc.—that the 
Communists have made use of the truce-talk lull to carry 
out their biggest build-up to date. 

Manpower : The once battered North Korean and 
Chinese divisions had been fleshed out, refitted, and re¬ 
inforced from replacement depots stretching all the way 
to Mukden in Manchuria. Also, the Reds now have what 
General Ridgway’s GHQ calls “large numbers of Cauca¬ 
sian Soviet puppet troops.” Although their number is 
secret, Tokyo censorship has cleared a perhaps conser* 
vative guess that they total 5,(X)0. They come from the 
European satellites. ^ 

Whereas they used to be able to keep going fot 
only 4 week, they might now sustain a big push for three 
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or four times as long. Ammo dumps have beeiPpiled 
up in forward areas as if to beef up a renewed assault. 
Of the 500 Red tanks, 50 to 100, which possibly are 
operated by Caucasians, have been massed near the Jmjin 
River’s big bend close to the invasion corridors leading 
to the South Korean capital of S6oul. 

Acfc-^Ack': Caucasians are believed to be manning 
the anti-aircraft batteries now protecting three key urban 
areas, especially Pyongyang, the North Korean capital. 
Although only 4 per cent of U.N. aircraft losses are due 
to Red planes, 31) per cent are caused by groiiml fire. 

Aircraft : To obtain longer range for the 1,000 air¬ 
craft (a rock'boUom estimate) in Manchuria, the Redsi 
arc using some Caucasian engineers to help keep ten 
Korean aiibascs, plus ten small strips, operational in the 
face of almost clockwork pla'^tciing from the air. 

Press Laws BUI 

The Press Bill lias been introduced in the 

Parliament. Prime Minister Nehru lias assured Press 
men that he would con‘-ider the question of appointing a 
Press Commission as early as posMble. He said that he 
had given iq) thinking about it because the rej)rcsenta- 
livcs of the Press did not show any enlluisiasm about it. 
Rut as the working journalists had piessed for it, he 
^would consider it again Rut he said that the ('ummi'ssion 
eoald not he set up before bringing the proposed Presto 
haws Bill before the Parliament, as it would then involve 
some delay in the ciinsideralion of the Bill Tlie Prime 
Minister said tliai if a Commission was at>pointed it 
would take six mouths or more to submit its report. But 
he goverAment thought that without wailing for its, 
■ippoinlment or rei>nrt. they sh(»uld introduce the Press 
l.aivs Bill and repeal e<Tlain oiil of-dalo laws, etc. 

lycanwhiJe, Press reports indiejiL' that the P'res'^ Laws 
Hill drafted by the Home Minisliy is not cfinfined to 
icpeal of existing obnoxious Piess Laws. Demand and 
[(irfciture of security deposits has been provided for in 
'he Bill, the only reassuring feature being that this will 
he done under a process of law and app(‘al will lie to 
High Court against the decisions. Security deposit could 
he demanded under the following objectionable matters: 
<a) Indecent scurrilous writings, (h) To overthrow the 
* government by violent means, (c) To undermine the 
administration of law, z.e., Law Courts and law and 
frder of the slates and the centre, (d) Creating hatred 
ind enmity among classes of citizens, (e) Not to tamper 
with procurement of foodstuffs, (f) Not to tamper with 
the duly and services of the police, army and government 
MTvants. 

If it be the desire of the government as expressed 
hy the Prime Minister, to introduce the Press Laws Bill 
for the purpose of repealing obnoxious Press Laws, there 
‘'hould be no two opinion about it. But when the Bill 
contains positive and penal provisions, it will be wise and 
worthy of the Government to wait for the report of the 
proposed Press Commission. Six months’ delay will be 
i^nuclf less harmful than the imposition of unpopular 
Press Laws. 


Press Bill m Select Committee 

The Home Minister, Sri C. Kajagopalachari, on 
S(?i)iember 7, moved reference of the Press Bill to a 
Select Committee. He proposed a Committee of 34 
members. Sri Deshbandhu Gupta, President of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference declined to 
serve on the Select Committee becaubie he did not 
agree with the very principle of the Bill. He said that it 
was a discriminating Bill. It discriminated between the 
freedom of expression allowed to the individual and 
the freedom allowed to a newspaper. That was a very 
(langmous principle. 

In iho concluding portion of his speech, Sri Gupta 
said, Hri lia-jagopalachan said that members of the 
Press had asked for special privileges but when 
Government brouglil forward si)ecial legislation, the 
Pre-s took a different stand. 

'T want to make it clear,” said Sri Gupta, ‘^tliat 
the Press of India has never demanded uny special 
piivilogcs All that they demanded at the time of 
Constitution-making, when the Fundamental Rights 
were lieing consideied by the Constituent Assembly, 
was (hat there should be a si^ecifie provision guaran- 
loc’ing the freedom of the Press.” 

“There was nothing special about it. AVhen it was 
exiiiaiiied by the Law Minister that freedom of cx- 
lu-essiun in<*liidcd freedom of the Press the representa¬ 
tives of the Press in the House and the Press in 
general in the country were satisfied.” 

As a matter of fact, Sri Gupta coutinue<l, ^‘The 
stand tliat the Press of India, the Commonwealth and 
other democralically goM'rned countries have taken 
IS iliat the same amount of fretdoin \Gnch is guaran¬ 
teed to an nidividnal citizen diould also be guaranteed 
to the Press. \V(‘ want neither spt'cial privileges nor 
.special iieinlties. We want neither any special treat¬ 
ment by ^^uy of concessions iioi any special laws to 
fetter oiir freedom.” 

Governmorit, he said, should con.sider whether, 
after having made “vSo rnau^^ asM^rtions here and out¬ 
side the Housf* that, the Press of India is a free Press 
and no disability attaches to it,” there was any need 
for any .special legislation to deal with the Press. 

Sri Gupta s.iid that suflioient time had not been 
given to tiie House, to the Pre.ss and to the country 
to con.sider this very important Bill. The measure was 
not tcxtually brought before the Standing Committee 
attached to the Home Ministry. He was indebted to 
the Horne Minister for having agreed to meet the 
members of the Standing Committyf'c of the All-India 
Newsjiapor Editors’ Conference but there also the text 
was not available. That was why he had tabled a 
motion for circulation. 

Obviously, the main object of bringing forward 
the Bill was to allay the fears or appreliensions of the 
Press, which it entertained at the time of the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution if that was so, what objec- 
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Minister, said Sri rjin)ta, was tliat thv l)ill was a very 
lit>eral one and that some fundamental changes had 
been made in I lie Press Laws of India in favour of 
the Press. 

To meet I hat argument, he .added, it wa> una's- 
sary to go into the liislory of Pie>< Laws in India. It 
was in 1857, afier India’s tii^i War of Indopendi-nce, 
that the Britisli (loverninrnt, iur tlu' first liino. intio- 
duetMl a measure' whicli imposed absolute control on 
iicws))apeis\ Thai measure was just for one year and 
no more. In 1878, tlie Veinaciilar Press Aci was passed, 
confined to (ho Jaiigiuigfv p.‘ipei< lliat law was limited 
to three yrar*^*. 

Excf^it for that [)ri('f inienal. (hr Press of India 
was goveriK'd by the ordinary law of the land until 
1908. In 1908. (he fnsl. im])ortant Press Act, called tlu‘ 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act was passed 
That Act introduced for tlu' firsc tune the jinnciplc oi 
imposing previous restraints on m'W'^papcrs in the 
form of (hananding securitus. It ^^as fo11owo<l by thi^ 
hated Pre55s A(’t of 1910, which gave much svider power 
to (iovernmeni. Tluw’ two Acts lield the field foi 
about twelve years until 1921. 

In 1921, a committee wa.> appointe<l by Oo\('in- 
meiit to con.'^idf'r the (jiu'^lion of repealing tliese two 
Acts. On llie recommendation^ of fliat Comrnil tee. ilc' 
two Acts w'f>re rpi)ealerl in 1922 f)n the giound th.at they 
were ymerg(‘riev mea^uies and tiiai llio political 
sltuiitioii had undergone great changes since 1910, 

From 1922 to 1930, llu^ l^ress uf India w:us again 
governed by the ordinary law of the land. I'lial was 
d fact which had, xg'rhaps, escaped the aUention of 
the Home Mini.'-ter. 

During the <.'ivil Disobedience Mo\emenl in 1930, 
again the British (fO\eminent issued an ordinance to 
deuJ with tlie Press. That ordinance was followed in 
1931 by the Emergency Powers Act. That was ihe Act 
on which th(‘ Home Minister had ba.sed his bdl. 

yri rinpta said it was noteworthy that that Act 
was to remain in force for one y('ar only, though il 
could be extended from time to time find later made 
part of ihe permanent Jaw. The Ivcgislature, which 
passed thi^ original Act, conceived that a measure like 
that could not be on tln^ Statute permanently. 

In the original Act, he continued, there w^ere only 
two clauses. Other claus(‘s were added later. ‘*Ohjec- 
tionable matter’' was defined and Oovernment were 
empow^ered to require the ker‘'per of a \ re.^s and the 
publisher of a newspaper respectivoly to deposit secu¬ 
rity up to Ils. 1,(X)0 which might be increased 
to Ite. 3,000 if any previous keeper or publisher 
had been required to deposit security. It was 
provided further that the security should be refunded 


if n(#offenGe w^as committed within a period of three 
months. 

yri Gupta said, he did not have the figures, but 
he wMs sure that securities were forfeited in very few 
cases during that thrco-month period. 

Another measure ' affecting the Press, which re¬ 
placed the Ordmancp of 1931, was the Foreign RrCla- 
tions Act of 1932, he added. In 1934, the Indian States 
Pi'otri'tion Act was passed. Then came ^the Second 
World War and the Defence of India Aulcs were 
1 lorniilgated. Those rules, of course, gave wide powei'S 
to OoM'rnmeiit for controlling the Press. On Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1946, tlie Di'fencn of India Rules came to an 
end. During the course' of 1916 and 1947, most of the 
Pro\ incial Govenimerits enacted ordinances to deal 
wutli the situaiion. Those ordinances were in due 
('ourse n’idaced by temporary emergency legislation — 
the Public Safety Acts—by the State Legi.slaLures, 

Sri (lupta slated the jirovisions of llio^e ^’mergeiicy 
eiuetments, in so far as they related to (he Press, 
ri'ferred to the irnfiosition of prccensorship, control of 
publication, etc. The Horne Mmisier seemed to think 
t'nat pie-ceiisordiip had been [lail of the Picss Law 
foi all lime m the counti’y. 

“It ha.s never been .^o,” said Sii Gupla. '‘pie* 
censoiship was no part of the Emergency Power's Act 
of 1931. It was no i>i\il of the Press .Act of 1910. It 
was no part of the Act of 1908. Of course, during the 
war, the Di'feiice Rules were there but they were an 
emergency mea'^iue and we have already got ainplt* 
emergency powa^rs to deal with Mich a situation'’ 

*‘It was only in 1946 and 1947 that the Provincial 
(iov'erniiifn(s, piobably in order to Heal with (lie after¬ 
effects of the w'ar introduced thi.s element oi ' pre- 
censorship in Ihe Slanue Is it contended sei'iously 
tliat thf>e emergency measures, w'hich for the first 
time providc'rl for piTcensorship, are to last for ever*!' 
Is il really a concession if I hat precensorship is wilh- 
diawn*'' On the other hand, Government should not 
have wailed for .*^0 long to witlidraw this previous 
rest 1 a ini w’hich is so undemocratic and which intcr- 
fert's with the Press.” 

When the Defence of India Rules ceased to 
operate, Sri Gupla added, Press of India renewed its 
demand for removal of the objectionable features of 
the Press Law. The late Sardar Patel was kind 
enough to agree to the appointment of a Press Law 
Enquiry CVjmmitlee which reported in May, 1948. The 
recommendations of the Committee had been before 
Government since May, 1948. But when he, Sri Gujda. 
asked the Prime Minister during the debate on the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Bill what had h-ap- 
IKjjied to the recommendations of the CJommittee, the 
Prime Minister replied that ho had not seen them. 
The Home Minister, however, had said earlier that 
since the Constitution had given full freedom to* the 
Press, most of the recommendations of the Committee 
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liad become unnecessary. That was the position before 
tlir Constitution was amended. 

>Hri Gupta moved for incubation of the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. He warned tliat if the Kill 
was passed ^‘the little reputation we have built upon 
the eyes of the world will be tarnished.’' In his second 
day’s speech he 7 )ointed out that out of the cla'»t>es 
of the Bill as many as 16 had been bodily lifted 
from the l^ress EmcniKeney Powers Act of IQiU with¬ 
out carinp; for the effect they would create. 

He added Clause 3 relating lo '‘objectionable 
matters” was ‘^nol only most imporlatiL but also nio^l 
objectionable.” It w'as vm-y wid(' and extensive Jind 
]f it was passed in this form “it wnil amount to Per¬ 
petual injunction on the Press nol to publish any- 
tlinig which may be eo\ercd by this CiaiiN'.” 
Impre.ssion liad been given to the House that Govern¬ 
ment w;is repealing the A(‘l of 1931 and the other 
iepn*s.sive laws, but “I find in these eight sub-claiises 
there is nothing which will not cover tlu' existing 
re 1 n'(‘ssiVO measures.” 

In fact the sub-clauses W(‘re “miu'h wider than they 
are to [)e found anywlKTe m the c'xi,sting law. They 
would be able to gag any erituUMii of the (lovernment.” 
“Any agitation against continuation of eontrol or that 
control which hieeds comiption can be brought wilhiii 
the purview of ihe siib-clau-o of Clause 3. Sub- 
clause 6 dealt with 15.3A of Ihe Penal Code 
which had been df'clarral unconstitutional by the 
Punjab High Couit, Hut it had not only been 
I'c'viewed but significanl change had been made in Ihe? 
wording widiuiing the scope of the offence. Sub-clause 
7 correspondfM:l to sectiem 363 of the Indian Penal 

This hLib-claiise was nui to be found in the 
Press Emergency Povvers Act, tins wa.s a new cluiise 
which gave wide power lo Die Government lo take 
actum against newsjjapers. ll would tlius be found 
I hat not only Clau.se 3 included substautially all the 
K'pressive provisions of the existing law but new 
clauses had been added to widen its scope It is for 
ihe House to decide whether the Minister is riglit in 
claiming that the Emergimey Powers Act of 1931 has 
been rtrpoalr^d and Die reconiuu'ndalions of the Press 
Laws Enquiry Commilti'e in this n^gard have been 
carried out.” 

Sri Gupta quoted Ihe Iliwlu of Madras which 
J^aid that Clause 3 was provided out of “suspicion and 
distrust of the Press which >vas the characI eristic fea- 
Uire of the British rule.” The Hindu said that Die 
present law was sufficient to meet the situation 

Rftjaji: But Hindu has said that the present law 
is twid. The HonTile Member’s argument was better. 

Sri Gupta: All imaginable things which a papen* 
can comment have been brought wdihin the purview 
of the ^‘obiiectiQnabV> maiterfl.” 

Referring to clauses 4 and 5 ho asked, “Is it fho 
intention of the Government not to make it possible 


for a newspaper lo reappear if it has committed on 
offence? Is it also the intention of the Government 
that the Press, which w^ns used to print that paper 
should be closed for printing all other matters?” 

“That shows,” he added, “the disregard from the 
practical point of view which Government Iiuh for 
printing prciss proprietors. The Section wud if a 
publication printed an objectionable matter, the editor 
and the keeper of the Press be asked to deposit secu¬ 
rities and if securities wore not <ieposited the press be 
prevented from doing any work. I wonder if the 
Minister has pictured in his mind the w'orking of small 
papers which are printed in small press. It is not ex¬ 
pected that the keeper of the press is to act as cen'^or 
on what is printed in them.” 

Sri Gupta said that th(^ whole conception of tne 
Kill was based on vicarious lial>ility. He added that 
Clause 32 was the most objectionalile feature of the 
Bill. It provided for the editor or tlic keeper of the 
press being prosecailcd and punished twiee for the same 
offences which w^as obviously contrary to the letter 
ami spirit of the ConsDUiDon. 

On September 12 Die debate on the Precis Hill 
took a new turn when Congress Party members came 
out ill supj)ort of the nieasuii\ The only opposition 
Dial day came from Dr. S. P. Moctkorjeo who, in a 
powerful spee(‘h, de>scribed the Bill as a “revised 
verr^iori of the notorious Press .4ct of 1931.” The mailed 
fist might, be covered wnth a little v'olvel, he said, but 
tlie mailed fist wnvs there nonetheless. 

Pandit II. N. Kunzru supported the motion tor 
circulation and said that the Government had failed 
to make out any ca.^^e in favour of (he Bill. 

In his reply the Home Minister said Uiat the 
ordinary law w:is inadequate to di^al with the Press. 
He said that reference had been made to Ihe proposal 
Press Commission. The Press Commission, referred to 
by Die Prime Minister, was intended for certain pur¬ 
poses which had notliing to do with Die matter of this 
Bill. The aims and objects of .such a Comiiiissiou had 
))ecn explaineil )>y the Prune Minister. It has to go 
round, take ev.deiK-c and ?^ee things as to how news¬ 
papers are produced and managed and things of that 
kind and not much lo do with the content of news- 

paiieis 

Hindu Code Bill 

The Indian Parliament resumed consideration oi 
Clause 2 of the Hindu Code Bill which had been carried 
forward from tlie last Session. 32 amendments to the- 
clause were moved, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee strongly sup¬ 
ported the demand for making the application of the 
Ode. optional. He raised a very pertinent question when) 
he said that it was nobody's case that monogamy was 
good for the Hindus or Buddhists or Sikhs alone. Why 
nol have a separate Bill dealing only with monogamy 
and make it applicable to all citizens. The real reason 
was that the Government dared not touch the Muslim 
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Community. Let the Law Minister declare that at least 
the portion of this Bill dealing with monogamy will be 
made applicable to all. 

A piquant situation has arisen over the Bill. Il is- 
’ understood that President Rajendra Prasad recently dis- 
cusseil the Bill with the Prime Minister. His views 
apiKjar to be that the present Parliament has no mandate 
to pass the Bill which would be almost a revolutionary 
measure and deeply alTcci the structure of the Hindu 
society. The President is understood to have requested 
the Prime Minister to <lrop the Bill. But Sri Nehru isi 
determined to^ go ahead with it in the current session. 
Probably this was the background when Dr. Ambedkar 
stated in the Parliament that as soon as the end of 
Chapter 2 of the Bill (healing with monogamy, niarriage 
and divorce was reached it was his inieniioii to move 
certain suitable amendments to make that chapter •elf- 
contained and get that pait of the Code passed, 'flie 
intention of the government, he said, was to make lliat 
chapter an independent Code. 

With regard to the otlier section^ of the Code, ho 
added, under the Rules, two courses were open. One 
was at the end of Chapter 2 a closure might be moved 
and the rest of the Code he negatived, so that Govern¬ 
ment might withdraw the rest of the portion and take 
their own time to bring in another self-contained code 
later on other subjects such as inheritance, adoption, etc. 

The second course, Dr. Ambedkar explained, which 
was also permissible under the exi'^ling rules of proce¬ 
dure would be to lake up the whole Code part by pail 
and pass them by stages. That procedure, if adopted, 
would mean that when they reached the end of C hapter 2, 
they could have that (.'haptcr adopted and leave the rest 
of the Code for the future Parliament to pass. 

This clarification was given by the Law Minislt'r wlicn 
the Chair requested him to make il clear as to whether 
the scope of Clause 2 of the Bill, which related to th(5 
applicability of the Code would be restricted only t(» pro¬ 
visions relating to marriage and divorce or would also 
apply to other sections of the Code dealing inheritance 
and property, ft was necessitated when Sardar Bhopinder 
Singh Mann in his remarks on Clause 2 began to d‘'al 
with the general principles and sought to exclude th« 
Sikhs from the purview of the Code. 

The Deputy Speaker said that if the scope of Clause 2 
would apply to other provisions of the code also other 
than to the clauses relating to marriage and divorce, he 
could not preclude members from referring to the g'eneral 
principles. Then passage of even the limited provisions 
of the Bill during the current session would become diffi¬ 
cult for want of time. 

The Prime Minister also intervened and said that so 
far as Government was concerned, they stood by the 
whole of the Bill. But due to difficulty of time and olhrT 
^fficttlties, they had decided to adopt Part 2 of the Bill 
the current session and leave the other parts to 
^ jjjpbscquent date* That did not mean that they had 
other parts of the Code. But speaking from 
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practical experience as there was no chance they should 
adopt the said procedure. 

We consider that it would have been much better to 
extend the scope of this portion of the Code, make it an* 
ail-einbracing Marriage, Divorce and Monogamy Bill 
applicable to all sections of the citizens irrespective of 
religion. This would have gone a great way to lay the 
foundation of a unified citizenship in this country. 

India and Japan 

India has refused to sign the American Draft of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty placed at the San Francisco 
Conference. Prior to this Conference, the Prime 
Mini.ster of India announced that India would not claim 
any war reparations from Japan. India chose her own 
line of action in respect of the Jap Peace Treaty and 
announced that the State of Wai* with Japan would end 
as soon as tlie iVace Treaty signed at San Francisco c^me 
into force. 

Meanwhile ludiei'ous ronimeiiLs—(lisplaying the 
niugnitiide of AnuMicfiii jgnoranee about A.si:i and th(' 
Asiatics—are ap'pearing in (lu* U.S.A. pri'ss. For 
example, the following appears in the JSewsweek oJ 
St'ptemhcr 17 ; 

The gap left by India and Burma is something for 
tlieiii to worry about. Nehru's elaim to speak for the free 
jieoplcs of Asia has been repudiated as sharply as, 
Gromyko’s. 

The following is the text of the coirespondence be¬ 
tween India and Japan : 

l^ltcT dated 8lh September, ]9.>1, to the Jat)anese 
Acting Foreign Minister, Mr. .S. Matsuani. from Sri 
K. K. Chetlur : 

“In accordance with the statement made by the 
Prime Minister of India in regard to the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the declareid intention of tlie Government of 
India to terminate the Slate of War between India and 
Japan at the earliest possible date and to establish full 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, I have 
tile honour to enclose herewith a draft notification which 
tlu‘ Government of India propose to issue simultaneously 
with the coming into force of the peace treaty which is 
'scheduled for signature at the conference now in sessionll 
at San lYancisco. 

“In expressing the hope that the above proposal will 
be acceptable to the Government of Japan, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be grateful for an early reply.” 

Letter dated Sepember 10, 1951 from Mr. MaUuani 
to Sri Chettur: 

“I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter dated September 8, 1951, with which 
you enclosed a draft notification which the Government 
of India propose to issue simultaneously with the coming 
into force of the Japanese Peace Treaty which has just 
been signed at San Francisco. 

“On behalf of the Japanese Government I hare the 
honour to state that the Japanese Government heartjly 
welcomes the intention of the Goyernment of India 
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terminate the state of ivar between Japan and India and 
to establish full diplomatic relations between the two 
^iountries.” 

Following is the text of the draft notification which 
India proposes to make : 

“It is hereby notified for general information that the 
(k>vcrnment of India, bearing in mind that active hostili¬ 
ties with Japan were ended by Japan’s signaltire of the 
instrument of surrender nearly six years ago and that a 
Tteaty of Peace with Japan has been concluded and 
signed at San Francisco on the 8th September, 1951, by 
a large number of the Allied Powers, have determined 
that the Slate of War between India and Japan shall 
cease to exist as soon as the said Treaty of Peace comes* 
into force f(»r any State in accordance with the provision^ 
contained in Article 23 thereof. 

The Government of India propose to conclude at the 
earliest practicable date a separate bilateral Treaty of 
FVaec with Japan whereby the relations between them¬ 
selves and the Government of Japan could be brought 
into conformity with the amity which existed between 
them before the declaration of war with Japan. 

In that treaty the Government of India intend to 
-lipulate provisions which will secure to themselves and 
the nationals of India all the righl<^, privileges, indem¬ 
nities and advantages, together with the right to enforce 
the same, which under the Treaty of San Francisco have 
been, sljpulated in favour of the Allied Powers and their 
nationals.” 

The ^following is Ailicle 23 of ihe Japanese Peace 
Treaty w’hirh is referred to in India's notification termi¬ 
nating the State of War between India and Japan : 

(a) “The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
Staffs w^hich sign it. including Japan, and will romc into 
force for all ihc Slates which have then ratified it, when 
instruments of ratification have been deposited by Japan 
and by a majority, including the United States of America 
as the principal cvccupying Power, or for the following 
Stales, namely. Australia. Burma. Canada. Ceylon, France. 
India. Indonesia. Mir therland, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics and the United States of America. The present 
treaty shall come into force for each Slate which subse¬ 
quently ratifies it, on the dale of the dcpo.sit of the instru¬ 
ment or ratification. 

m 

(c) If the treaty has not come into force within 
nine months after the date of the deposit of Japan^a 
ratification, any State wjiich has ratified it may bring the 
treaty into force between itself and Japan by a notifica¬ 
tion to that eflfect given to the Government of Japan and 
of the United States of America not later than three years 
after the date of deposit of Japan’s ratification.” 

Education of “Our Masters** 

We do not know whether or not the British 
C^fhservafive Party’s Education Minister was serious 
when he used these words where the 'masses’ in Britain 
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wore first restored votes in 1867. But the words have 
taken root; and modern science has put in the hands 
of States instruments to ‘cchicute’ the voters and 
mould their opinion. Our Information Minister, Shree 
R. R. Diwaker, is fully cons<dous of this new oppor+ 
tiinity. In course of a recent broadcast he referred to 
‘documentaries’ us a means of mass education. 

“I do not think we have any other medium by 
which we can approach the rural masses who UVe in 
the villages. Today the do(*umontariea that We pro¬ 
duce and our news-reels arc shown in 3000 tdnemas, 
000 of tlietii being rural mobile cinemas which go 
from place to place. In addition 250 Publicity vans of 
the different .States also take iidvantage of these films 
and on a modest calculation it is computed that about 
50 (Tores s(*o tlu'se films and news-reels every year. 
If the valiK' and importance of documentarie.fi and 
iiewsrods are lealised by (he India Government, they 
should also try In raise their tone and expand their 
scu}>e. For documentaries there is a vast field as 
indicated above' If wr really feel proud of our getting 
flj(' Venice prize on ‘Rfijasthan,’ let u.^ take a pledge 
to make more documentaries like that in the vast 
field before us.” 

A Politician's Plight 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misiira. Madhya Pradesh’a 
ex-IIome Minister, has brought down some amount of 
unpapularity on himself. If he hud resigned, ag dic¬ 
tated to by his political conscience, made the customary 
statement explaining his desire to retire from the 
(-ongress, j^eoplc would have been only sorry. But his 
Press interview on tlie eve of resignation, and the 
statement made to tlui Assembly, has resulted in the 
Nugpurians burning his effigy after a. procession. He 
wanted his statements to administer a few ‘ahockg’ to 
India's Prime iVlmister as would ‘kn>ck off dicta'^rship 
out of his mind.’ 

But, lie need not despair. If he can keep ailpnt 
only for a few years, we have no doubt that hie present 
detractors will welcome him as the prodigal ‘**on re¬ 
turned with Pandit Govindas at their head. But the 
silence must be sincere. And our recipe is a course of 
constructive work. II will make a new man of him. • 

Estimates Committee Recommendations 

Action has been taken by the Central Government- 
on a number of recommendations made by the Esti- 
rnatea Committee. Detailed information about the 
actioD.s taken has been placed in the Parliament by 
Sri Mahabir Tyagi, Minister of State for Finance: 

“In pursuance of an important recommendation, 
the External Affairs Ministry has closed down ’ n 
number of commercial establishments abroad includ¬ 
ing those in Baghdad, Prague, Toronto (Canaday^ and 
Brussels. Reduction in the commercial staff was effected 
in Tokyo, Kabul, Teheran and Rio-de-Janeim. v 
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'*As a result of these measures the national ex¬ 
chequer would be saved from an expenditure of 
Its. 12,10,000 annually, 

‘^The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power has 
accepted the recommendation tliat private enterprise 
should be encouraged to take U]) the work of discover¬ 
ing and developing the sources of wealth in. addition 
to the work done by the Geological Department. 

'^Another suggestion of the Committee that a 
special mining cess should be imposed for the deve¬ 
lopment of the Geological i:?urvey of India has, how¬ 
ever, been turned down by the Government. 

“The recomrnendaiion made regarding a thorough 
overhaul of the C.P.W.D. with a number of ixHreiich- 
ments was still under examination. 

“The Hydro-Electric Branch of the Central Water. 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission (C.W.I.N.C.) 
has been abolished in accordance wath another recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee. 

“Enquiries h<ave also been instituted into the 
working of tlie stores purchase machinery and that of 
the uneconomic salt factories of the Government. 

“An economy of RvS. 25,000 a year has bevn 
brought about by irorganising the Estate Otlice on the 
lines suggested by the Committee. 

“A number of journals published by the Com¬ 
merce Ministry have been wound up and ^only the 
important and necessary ones’ luul been retained, as 
recommended by the Committee. 

“Recommendations regarding the reduction of 
staff in variou.s branche.s of the Commerce Ministry' 
have been partially implemented. 

“A recomm(*ndation regarding the Import-Export 
Directorate which has not been accepted, was that the 
names of the firms black-listed by the Department 
should be published in the Official Gazette. It is 
pointed out in the statement that there is no statutory 
provision for black-listing firms. Such an action is 
taken on the basis of executive authority and there¬ 
fore publishing the names of such firms in the Gazette 
without adequate legal sanction might lead the Govern¬ 
ment to litigation and difficulties. 

‘^Tho former Jute Commissioner was replaced by 
an 'experienced person', according to another recom¬ 
mendation. 

“Steps have been taken to concentrate the statis¬ 
tical sections of the Ministry in one branch with the 
ultimate object of merging them with the Central 
statistical organisation under the Cabinet Secretariat 
as stipulated 4)y the Estimates Committee. 

“The Government had also accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Estimates Committee for greater 
efforts to increase India's trade with Asian countries. 

“A directory was under preparation, as recom¬ 
mended by the Committee which would contain a list 
of names of all importers of Indian goods in foreign 
countries and all the exporters in the countries. 


“Other recommendations of the Committee ac¬ 
cepted by the Government were: Tea broking: Three 
Indians would bo .selec.ted by each of the four non- 
Indian tea-broking firms in Calcutta, for training in 
tea-broking by next year. 

"^Import Licences: It had been decided that the 
minimum value of a license to a new-comer should be 
Rs. 10,000. unless a license happens to lie for items 
which w’ere received in small consignment such as 
razor blades. Id these ca.sos, the minimum would be 
Ra. 5,000. 

“It had also been proscribfHl that the qualification 
for an applicant to receive consideration as a new¬ 
comer would be that he had dealt witliin the country 
in the particular commodity, which he wished to 
jmporr, for at least two years. 

“Following the recommendations of the Mehta 
Comm it fee. the maximum value of a new-comer's 
licen.se had been fixed at Rs. 25,000." 

India’s Note to Pakistan 

The Government of India in a Note handed over to 
ihe Pakistan High Commissioner in Delhi has taken 
.«»trong exception to the baseless insinuations and state¬ 
ments appearing frequently in the Pakistan Press, the 
sole object of which is to ‘'embroil the relation of India 
with her friendly neighbours.” 

The Note, which also answers allegations made by 
the Pakistan Government against I he Indian Press and 
AlMndia Radio on the subject of Pakbtoonistan dispute 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan stales : 

“The Govern mem of India arc unable to accept the 
contention of the Government of Pakistan that the Pres^ 
in India has been other than iinparlial and neutral with 
regard to the dispute between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
The differences between Pakistan and Afghani.stan on 
llii.s subject have received wide publicity through the radio 
and the newspapers both of Pakistan and of Afghanistan 
and in other countries, and it is not surprising therefore 
that they should have attracted interest in India. 

“The Government of India have again carefully 
examined the material published in the Indian Press and 
are satisfied that the Indian Press has on the whole 
maintained and continue to maintain an attitude of 
objective and impartial presentation of news regarding 
Pakhtoonistan movement. AH important statements in 
regard to this subject made, by the Government of 
F^akistan or by persons in authority in Pakistan have 
been carefully and faithfully reported in the Indian Press. 
As already pointed out by the Government of India the 
Press in India i.s, within the limit set by the Constitution 
and the laws of India perfectly free to express opinions 
or comments, including those which are hostile to the 
Government of India themselves. The Government of 
India cannot compel or coerce the Press or the public in 
India to hold any particular opinion.” 

The Note also rejects Pakistan's allegations that the 
All-India Radio had shown any partiality in favour of 
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Afghanistan in this dispute or broadcast '‘fabricated news ” 
The All-India Radio, the Note points out, makes use of 
news-items available from the IJakhtar News Agency or 
the Kabul Radio in the same way as it uses news-items 
emanating from the Pakistan Radio. Alllndia Radio, 
for example^ on January 24, 1951, January 22, 1951, and 
April 10, 1951, broadcast statements and contradictionsi 
issued respectively by the N.-W.F.F. Government, by 
ihe Pakistan Prime- Minister and the Pakistan Minister 
of frontier regions regarding clashes between Pakhtoons 
and Pakistan forces. “These examples could be multi¬ 
plied and they will show,'* the Note points out, “that the 
A11-India Radio puts forword the Pakistan views on these 
questions With equal impartiality. The sole criterion for 
putting out any item i.s its intrinsic news value.” 

“The Government of India have also carefully exa¬ 
mined the commentaries, news-items and other items 
forming the enclosure to the Pakistan High Commissioner’si 
Note under reply. They would point out that in, 

regard to several of these items the translations as 

given in the enclosure to the Pakistan High Coinmis- 
fiioner's Note under reply are incorrect. Apart from 
this, the material given in the enclosure shows conclu¬ 
sively that the broadcasts of the All-India Radio on this 
► ‘Subject have been restricted mainly to factual news. In 
.«o far as any comments have been made with regard to 
ilie issues in this dispute, iliese merely point out that 
while the Government of Pakistan talk of self-determina¬ 
tion for the people of Kashmir, they take an entirely 
difTerent attitude towards the demand for self-detcrmina- 
lion by ^^akhtoons.” 

The Note, continuing, slates that the question of 
bleach of the Inter-Doininion A^greement of DecembeT 14, 
I94fl. can hardly arise. In the view of the Government 
of India that agreement is intenrhd to ensure that the 
Prc.s.s of either country does not support demand in one 
country for an acquisition of territory included in the 
oilier country. The agreement does not cover any ques- 
lions regarding relations between either of these two 
countries and a third country. No question of inter¬ 
national law arises in this contexl and the Government 
of India entirely dissents from the proposition that the 
publication within India of news and views regarding a 
dispute between Pakistan and Afghanistan, with both of 
whom they have friendly relations, amounts to a violation 
of international law or usage. 

“The Government of In^lia lake this opiKirtuniiy of 
drawing attention to the fact that both the Pakistan Press/ 
and the Pakistan Radio have frequently indulged in) 
insinuation and in some cases explicit statements to the 
effect that the support of the Government of Afghanistan 
to the claim of the Pakhloons that they be given the right 
of self-determination with regard to their future, origi¬ 
nates from inspiration from India. The Government of 
India strongly protest* against such baseless insinuations 
and^ statements wliich are extremely detrimental to the 
friendly relations between India and Pakistan on the one 
band and India and Afghanistan on the other. The 


Government of India are also unable to accept the conteii* 
lion that the Pakistan Press has been sober and objective 
in regard to its coverage of events relating to India’s 
relations with Nepal, Tibet and China. The actual facta 
of past events are by now well established and the 
Government of India are no longer exercised in regard 
to several completely false ^and fabricated items of news 
which appeared in the Pakistan Press at that time. 
They would, however, point out that the sole object of 
these insinuations and allegations was to embroil the 
relations of India with her friendly neighbours and that 
such efforts reveal anything but a friendly attitude 
towards India.” 

Within a fortnight of this Note, the Pakistan 
Government have banned the entry of two of the leading 
Calcutta newspapers the Ananda Badar Patrika and 
Hinduslhun Standard into Pakistan. The Pakistan, 
Government are incessantly complaining about Press^ 
propaganda in India in spile of the fact that the goverh- 
monls here arc doing their best to prevent any breach 
of the joint Press Code. When Pakistan persistently 
refuses lo follow the joint Code, we believe India can. 
now rightfully consider herself relieved of any obligation 
to follow the joint Press Agreement. 

Minorities in Pakistan 

Two news appeared m the Press towards the end 
of August last which demonstrate the falsity of t/he 
claim tliat tlie minorities in Pakistan are fairly and 
honourably treated. Wo use the word “minorities” 
advisedly. The Muslim Leagues congenital animiifi 
to Hindus and Sikhs is fairly known to the world. 
Nor so (he conditions under which Indian Christiana 
have been living there 

The first news refoned to the release by the 
Bans-d Magistrate of the Muslims charged during the 
riots of February, 1950. with murder, rape and loot in 
the village Madhabpasa, w^ell-known all over Bengal 
since the Swadeshi days. Tlioy. six Muslims, 
Seraj Maulana. and his ljel]>ers, Majir Mcah, 
(hifur Menh, Kanchan Mollah, Nawab Ali Mena, 
Syed AJi, Palan Sardar were charged under Sec¬ 
tions .148, 302-34 of Ihe Penal Code. The Magiatrate 
was helped by three a»ssessors; two were for acquittal; 
one was in doubt; and the Additional District Judge, 
H. Ullah, accepted the verdict of tiying Magistrate 
Huda. 

The case started on July 23rd last. A fact that 
should be known in connection with the Madhab¬ 
pasa tragedy, relieving it of its bestiality, was that a 
neighbouring zaminder, Janab Alfaf Ali. lost his life 
at tlie hands of his co-religionists in his vain attempt 
to save the Hindus. All honour to his memory! 

The other news was sent out on August 30 l®®f 
from Lahore, and we do not propose to make Any 
comment on it. 

''Mr. Joshua Fazal. Christian member of ^tbe 
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Punjab (Pak.) Atjrtc’inbly, said hero on Wodnesdriy, 
29th AuKUSt, thiit Ihe reasons for I hr rc'<‘ent attack by 
Muslims on Christian rcsidenls of villngi* Matt a in 
Lahore district were ^primarily economic/ 

“While I have deep appreciation for the manner 
m which the Government and the people, botli Mus¬ 
lims and Christians, have be]ia\'('d, I cannot help 
saying that, to secure completo goodwill and under¬ 
standing betvreen Muslims and (Miristiaiis in Pakistan 
for all times, the Muslim League must give a lead 
and try to develop tin* national jdailorm where 
Muslims and (-hristians could meet to discuss matters 
of common intereM to the slate and ils people. 

“True, Pakistan is an Islamic Stale, but Muslims 
and (yhi’istiaUs have lived together for the last 1,300 
years and more, and I see no reason why the tradi¬ 
tions of common nationality of other Muslim coun¬ 
tries, where Muslims and Christians Jive a.^ one 
people, w'ould not bo revived in Pakistan also’' 

/I Memorandum 

The Press of the world has IxaMi loicrd to k- 
c,ognize Ihe significance of the Memorandum that M 
Muslim leaders of thouglil, admimstmtors. leiidri> ol 
public opinion, and loadei> of trade, commerce and 
industries. siibmitUsl to Dr. Frank Graham, V N.O 
represfaitative on ihe Ka'^hrnir dispute on tiie 141 h oi 
August lavst—the anmveisarv of day on which Paki¬ 
stan was boiTi. There is a hint of historic revengf* on 
the choice of this particulai day pir two reasons. One 
is that th(' Mi’iiiorandum questions the validity of the 
reasoning on whieh the Paki-<lan theory wa.s built up 
It atlacke<l the “two-nation” theory rhat has resulted 
in murder, ripe, destruction of propi'it.v to mon' than 
two millions of men, wornrn and children of Indian 
birth. The other reason is that many of the 'ignatoiies 
to the Memorandum were in sympathy, open or im¬ 
plicit, with the Muslim I-»eagucs pretensions; some of 
them supplied money to Mu.slini League propagandists 
and otherwise hel))(‘d to finance the agitation. 

We hope that the world will realize rv'en nt this 
Into hour that Pakistan or the theory that upheld it 
IS a distortion of India's traditions, of the joint life 
that Hindu and Muslim, men and w’omen, had built 
up in our continental country. We also hope that 
Pakifd^anis will yet realize that the disniption of 
India's unity and integrity has weakened Hindus and 
Muslimb alike and w'ouUl keep them weak. 

On more than one occasions we have emphasized 
the point that without consultation with President 
Truman, the Prime Minister of Britain, Mr. Attlee, 
could not have announced on February 15, 1947, that 
British power would be withdrawn from India at a 
date which was earlier by 12 months than wliat had 
been fixed when the declaration of the Cabinet 
MisaiQii was made on March 15, 1940. The then 


Secretary of State for India, Lord Pethic Lawrence, 
indicnled much later in various speeches made specially 
in the House of Lords #fter the June 3rd, 1947 decision 
tliat. an imrt'concilcxl India would require more British 
military formations to defend and control, the enlist¬ 
ment of more troops from the “martiaV races of India. 
And MS Jill act of faith his Government believed that 
as a Doniinion or oven as a Republic in tWe British 
Common wealth. India would be a better proposition 
to handle. 

But British policy had publicly mortgaged itself 
to the Muslim League in October 1, 1906, when the 
Aga Khan Depiitalion liad waited on the thep 
Govrrnor-GeiicTa] Loid Minto. And since 1939 the 
Muslim Tj<'ague had been demanding the pound of 
flesh for lielping to betray Indian Nationalism and its 
natuial culmination. This is only history today, and 
wtmld Jmvp been forgotten if (he Pakistanis had not 
startixi their Kashmir adventure. Today they have 
icceived on theii face the cruellest slap in the form 
of a ICO^-word Memorandum. Tliat. they have been 
ffeling ih(* sring of it proved I)^ tlu» apologetic tone 
in which Janab Zafarullali Kiiaii. Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minislrr, has irieil to nlT-^et its rt'asoning. At the • 
annual dinner of the Karachi Institute, held on the 
l7th .August Just, ho could not but refer to it. He is 
reported to luiNe said that the Memorandum proved 
that “but for Pakistan m hundred million Muslims 
would have boon Jj\ing in that state of inw'ard terroi 
in which 35 or 40 million Muslims ar(‘ now living 
^line (India).’* 

“The memo. Kehmi aiuomiN lo this that if vou 

li" 

and I harl been m India today we would }iav(' 
comptdJed lo say what lluy (foiirreen Muslims) an* 
saying and that constituti^ before man and God a 
complete justification for I’akistan vvliich they have 
condemned in harsh woids ” Furthei' he felt in “all 
seriousness” that “it is an extremely painful move not 
on account of what it says,” but because' “these 
gentlemen, who hav'e occupied higher positions and 
rendered services, who have been eminent in theii 
respective walks of life should have been reduced to 
the m'(essity of putting their signatures to a docu¬ 
ment of that character." Ho tried to assume a mock 
attitude of sympathy for the signatories to this 
Memorandum, and as.«ured them that he proposed "'to 
say nothing rhat should cause them pain. I feel for 
them. I feel for them the deepest sympathy. People 
like them, unless placed in the most painful position 
of a dilemma, would not have .subscribed to a 
ment like that. They need, deserve, our sympathy. 
Our sympathy goes out to them. I still hold them in 
the highest esteem." 

“I can, therefore, i.n some small measure gauge 
tJie feeling of fnistration, the feeling of being on the 
horns of a dilemma, through which they must be 
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suffering. This document shows they are continually 
suffering.*' 

In this 120-minute speech, the “yadiaci’' dupe of 
Pakistan has excelled his previous perforinances. But 
those who know about the feelings of the majority of 
Muslim masses against his se(*t with its “Holy of 
Holies” in India, will not fail to notice thai in rolernrig 
to the '‘fiustratioii” of Iiid aii Muslims, Pakistan's 
Foreign Minister was giving voice to Ins ^,wn kH*ljng>. 
If there be any substance in thi.> arguiin'in of h.s, iL 
applies with equal logic to the position of In.^ stet 
m Pakistan. 

We h ave been U'mpted lo <le\oU' iiiou' space to 
Janab Zafarulla Kha i-rnde alimnyts ai d siorlion 
that it deserve-. \\ e now have lo rc finn to Ihe 
Memorandum. Jt a.- follow.'j. 

“It is a ieiii:irk.d)le fact that wlule the Secuniy 
Council and its vainnis agencies lia\e (le^o^e<l so nuicli 
lime to the study of the Kiislimii’ dispute, and mede 
various suggestions for ils re-olut.on, none of them 
lias tried to asreitain llu' \ k'Ws ol Iminn Musiims 
nor the possible effect of any hasty step in Kashmir, 
however vvell-inleiUioned, on the inUTe.-ls and wi^Jl- 
being of the Indian Muslims. We aie coinniced Ihat 
no lasting solution of the problem can be found unless 
the position of Muslim*^ in Indian society is clearly 
understood. 

“Supporters of the idea of Pnki-ian, before fhis 
sub-continent wa? partitioned, discoiiviged any attempt 
to define Pakistan clearly and dai little ro anticipate 
the conffjctiTig piobloms whicii vv(‘u> bound to anse a;: 
a result of th(‘ advocacy ol the ‘Ivvo-nation’ tlieory. 
The coiicepf of Pakistan, IIv'ri'foie, be'-anu' an 
emotional slogan vvitli little nitioiial (■out(‘Ut li i-('ver 
occurred to the Mu-liin League or it.- leaihas that if 
a minority was not pK'paied to live with a majoiilv 
on the hub-continent, how could the majority be ex¬ 
pected to tolerate the minority. 

^Tt is. thoiefore, .small wonder lliat tin* result of 
partition has been disastrous to Muslims. In undivided 
India their streiigdi lay :xhout ten million. I^irtition 
sjplit up the Muslim people, confining them to thiee 
isolated regions. Thus, Muslim.^ number two ^oid half 
crores in West Pakistan, three and half to four crores 
in India and the rest in Eastern Pakistan A single 
undivided community has been broken into three 
fragments, each faced wdlb its own problems. 

^‘Pakistan w’as not created on a religious basis. If 
it had boon, our fate as well as the fate of otlier 
minorities w'ould have been sedllcd at that time. Nor 
would the division of the sub-contment foi rt‘ason.s 
of religion, have left large minorities in India or 
Pakistan. This merely illustrates what we have said 
above that the concept of Paki.stan was vague, olii^eure 
and never clearly defined, or its likely consequences 
foroecen by the Muslim League, even when some of 
these shoitld have been obvious. 


‘‘When the partition took place, Muslims in India 
wore left in the lurch by the Muslim League and its 
leaders. Most of them depaitcd to Pakistan and a 
few, who stayed behiud. stayed Jong enough to wiud 
up their affairs and dispose of their property. Those 
who went over to Pakistan Icit a large number of 
their co-reiigioniscs behind. Having brought about a 
division of the countiy Pakistan leaders proclaimed 
that they would couN'crt Pakistan into a land where 
pc(>]»h would live a life aci'Oiding to the tenets of 
LLim. T]ii.-5 cicati'd ncivoiLsiic^.-^ and alaim among the 
minoiilics living m Pakistan. Not saLsfv^d with this, 
Paki.slau leau’crs vve'il iunL^'r and announced again 
and agjuti tlii'ii’ <1( teiiiimatiuii to iiotial and saiojjuard 
lli(' iiiicK'-ls ol Muslim^ in India. This naturally 
aruu-cd .-uspicjun aiiiong^l tlia Ilirdu*^ agam-i us, and 
our loyally lo India was que-tioned. 

“Pakistan lias made our position v\oakei’ by driv¬ 
ing out Hindus Jioin Western Paki-tan in utter dis- 
legard ol the con-efpKaiee*. of such a policy to us and 
our welfare*. A similar procf-s is in operation in 
Eastern Pakistan from wlucli Hindus are com'ng over 
to India m a large and larger number. 

“If Hindus are not welcome in Pakistan, how 
can we, in all fairnes-', expect Muslims to be welcome 
in India? Sucli a policy must inevitably, as the past 
ha.s already shown, result m the Ui rooting of Muslims 
in this couniry, and their migration to Pakistan, where, 
as it became clear last y(\ar. they are no longer wel¬ 
come. It -r ilieir inlliix should destroy Pakistan's 
(coLomy 

“Keitlier some of Iho-’c Mindims who have 
migraletl to Pakistan aftt'j* the partition and follow¬ 
ing ilio widt^Piead bloodshed acd confliet on both 
Niiles of rli(' Indo-Pakistan bonier in the north-west, 
liave been able to find a h.ippy a^vlum in what they 
had been told would la* tlnur homeland rnnsequently 
some of tlum liava* had to ri^lnrn to India, p.g, the 
Meos wlio ;ue now being relialnlilated in their former 
arras. 

“If we an* living honourably in India today it is, 
therefore, ceitrimly not clue to Pakistan which, if any- 
tlung, liad by h(*r i>oliey ‘ind act ion vv'eakened our 
poMtion The credit goes to the broad-minded leador- 
ship of Iii<Iia--to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru, to the traditions of tolerance in 
this country and to the Constitution wdiich ensures 
equal rights to all citizens of India irrcsi>ective of 
their religion, caste, erecd, colour or .«ex. 

“Wc, therefore, fee! that tragically a.s MusliiHip 
were misled by the Muslim League and sub.sequently 
bj' Pakistan causing unnecessary sufTering to us and 

Hindu brethren in Pakistan and in India since 
partition, we must be gvieii an opportunity to settle 
dovvm to a life of tolerance and understanding to tlie 
mutual benefit of Hindus and Muslims in our country, 
if only Pakistan would lot us do it. 


8 
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“To us it is a matter of no small con.^eciueucc. 
Despite continuous provocation, first from the Mu.Jim 
League and since then from Pakistan, tlie Hindu 
majority in India has not thrown us or mcmbei's of 
other minorities out of civil services, airued forces, 
the jujdiciary, trade, commerce, business and indiistiy 
'Hiere are Muslim Minisi<Th in the Union and iState?) 
Cabinets, Muslim Govrinoi&, Ml^^lJm Anibas'‘adloi>’ 
representing Indi.i in foreign counliu"^, fully enjoying 
the confidence of the Indian Nation, Mu.-hm Meinbei.', 
in Parliament and istale L(‘gisJalun's, Mu-liin Judges 
serving on the Suinenic Court and High (’ourts, high 
ranking officers in llic aimed toice^ and Chvil S(m-\ i(‘es, 
including the Police. 

“Muslims ha\e laige laiuh'd e^rate^, lun big busi¬ 
ness and commercial lioii.ses in \anous pjirl> of tlie 
country, notably in Pombay aiul Calcutta have Iheir 
share in ind^l^tri;ll production and enteiin (wport 
and import tradi‘. Our famous sacred shrines and 
places of cultural iiilere.-l are mostly in India. 

“Not that our lot is entiiely happy. We wi.di 
some of the Slate CoNernnu'nts showed u lit lie go-ater 
sympathy to us in the field of education and employ¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, we feel we hav(> an lionoiiialile 
place in India. 

“Under the law of the land our uJigious and 
cultural life is protected and we shall share in the 
opportunities open 1o all citizens lo I'liMue proirros.s 
for the people of tins country. 

“It H, thereiou’, char llial our mUu'si.-, and 
welfare do not coiuci(h‘ uilh Pakistan’s coiicepiion of 
the weJfaie and inteie-U of Mn4iins in Pakistan. 
This is clear from Pakistan’s atlilmh' towaids Ka^limir 
Pakistan claim.s Kashmir first on the ground of the 
majority of the Slates people being Muslims, and 
seconaly on I tie g^'oiind of the State being essential to 
its economy ami didencrt. I’o a^diieve hn’ object sh(' 
has been Ihrealening to launch Jrhad against Kashmir 
and India. 

“It is a stiango commentary on poliiical iieliefs 
that the same Muslims of Pakistan, who would like 
the Muslims of Kashmir to .iom them, invaded the 
State in October 1947, killing and plundering Muslims 
in the Slate and dishonouring Muslim womim. all in 
the intcres'ts of what they described as the liberation 
of Muslims of the State. In her oft-proclainu'd anxiety 
to rescue I he three million Muslims from what she 
j^^j^^scribes as the tyranny of a handful of Hindus in the 
0^;, Pakistan evidently is pn^pared to .sacrifice tlie 
the forty million Muslims in India. 

TrumarA. strange exhibition of concern for the welfare 
could noiw'-Miislims: Onr misguidiul brothers in Paki- 
British po not realise that if Muslims in Pakistan can 
date whiehwar against Hindus in Kashmir, why should 
been fixed us, sooner or later, retaliate against Muslims 
Mission wm 


“Docs Pakistan seriously think that she could gi'e 
us any iielp if such an emergency arose or that we 
would deserve any help, thanks to her own tollies? 
She IS incapable of providing room and livelihood to 
the forty million Muslims of India, should they 
migrate to Pakistan. Yet her policy and action, if not 
chaiigj'd soon, may well produce the result which she 
dreads. ^ 

‘’\Ye ftre con\ meed that India will nc\n?r attack 
our luleresth. Fii^t of all, it would be contrary to the 
s!'irit animaliTig the political movement in this coun¬ 
try. Secondly. i( would be opposed to Ihe Constitution 
and to lh(‘ Miiccre leadei.diip of the Ih'ime Minister. 
Tli'rdly, India by committing such a folly would be 
playing straight into the hands of Pakistan. \Ye wish 
wo w'orc equally convinciai of the soundness of Pnki- 
stai.’s Iiolicy, 

“So coirij>Ietely oblivious aie they of our present 
pioblems and of our future that lliey aie willing to 
sell u^ into ^lavery if only tliey ean .^a-cuie Kashmir. 
They ignori' the fact that Mu>lims in Kaduuiv may 
also ha\X‘ a point of view' of their own, that there is 
a <lemocratic movement w’llh a democratic leadership 
in tile Slate, both inspinxl by the progress of a broad¬ 
minded, secularly democratic movciiient in India and 
both naturally being ni sympathy with India. Other¬ 
wise, the Mu.diin raulers should have bi'cn welcome 
with open amis by the Mudims of the State when the 
inv.asion look place in 1947. 

"‘Persistent {iropagaiula about Jrhnd is intended, 
among other ihiiigs, to inflame religious pa^’sions in 
(his count IV. h’or, it would, of coiir'-e. be in Pakl'ian^s 
Inteli>(.s to promote communal rioting in Tndn; to 
show to Kashmir Muslims how thf'y can find security 
only in Pakistan. Such a policy, however, can only 
bring untold misery and suffering to India and Paki¬ 
stan gemnally, and to Indian Muslims particularly. 

“Pakistan iicvti* tires of assoriing that slic is 
determined to protect the interests of Muslims in 

Kashmir and India. Why does not Pakistan express 
the same concern for Pat bans who are fighting for 

Pakhloonrslan, an independent homeland of thidr own? 
Tli(‘ freedomdovirig Pathans nn<ler the lead(‘r.ship of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan Sahib, both 
nurtured in the traditions of democratic tolerance of 
the Indian National Congress, are being subjoctcMl to 
]'>olilical repression of the worst, possildc kind by their 
Muslim brethren in power in Pakistan and in the 
North-West-Frontior Province. Contradictory as Paki- 
.stans policy genreally i.s, it is no surprise to us that 
while she insist,s on a fair and impartial plebiscite in 

Kashmir, she denies a fair and impartial plebiscite to 

the Patlians. 

4 

“Paki.stan’s policy in general and her attitude 
towards Kashmir in particular thus tend to create 
conditions in this country which in the long run 
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only bring to us Muslims widespread suffering and des¬ 
truction. Her policy prevents us from sett hug down, 
from being honourable citizens of a Stale, fice from 
the suspicion of our fellow-countrymen and adapting 
ourselves to cliaiiging conditions to promote the in¬ 
terests and welfare of India. 

sabre-rattling inlerfcies with her own 
economy and ours. Sim expects ns to b(‘ loyal to hei 
despite her impotence to give us any prolr*ction, 
hr'lieving at th(' snnu^ time that we can si ill claim all 
the rights of citizenship a secular dcanocracy. In the 
event of a W'ar. it is extremely doubtful wlietlnr ^he 
will he abl(' to protect Die Muslims of Ea't llengal 
who are comph'lely eiit off fiorn Wi'^fern Pakistan. 
Are the Muslims of India and Eastern Pakistan to 
S'lciifice th('iTiselves completely In ('nahli* the mill on 
Muslims in Western Pakistan to embark upon mad 
M‘lf-(lestnictive adventure.s? 

'‘We should, tlierefove, like to impress upon you 
with all the em^diasis at our command that Pakistan's 
policy towards Kashmir is fraught with tlie gravest 
peril to the forty million Muslims of India. If the 
Recuritv Council is really interested in peace, human 
brotherhood and international understandintr it should 
heed this warning while there is still time." 

The .signatories to the Memorandum are- Pr. 
Zakir Tlussain. Vice-Clianc(»]lor. Mii'-Hm Uiiive»‘sily, 
Aligarh; Sir S>i]tan Ahmed, formeilv Member of the 
Ooyernor-Generars Executive Council: Ahmed ^aid 
Khan. Nawiih of Chattavi, formerly Acting Covernor 
of the Unilf^l Province-', and Prime Mini-1 er of 
ITyderaK'id; Sir Mohammad 0,-man, formeilv Member 
of Uie Coveinor-Geuierars Executive Council. Acting 
Onvernor of Madras, and Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Madras; Sir Iqbal Ahmed, formerlv Chief Justice, 
Allahabad High Court; Sir Fazal Pahimtoola. formerly 
Sheriff of Pomb.ay; Maulana Rdz-ur-Pehman I\Tem- 
ber of Parliament, Genera] Srcre(nr\'. Anjuman-i- 
Jamiat-ul-UIema Hind; Nbiwab Zain Yar Jang. Minis¬ 
ter for Public Works Department. Government of 
Hvderaliad; A. M. Khwaja. Rarrisier-al-Law, e\- 
Presiderit, Muslim Majli.s; T. M. Zarif, General 
Secretary, Pcaiidi Bobra Muslim Community. West 
Bengal; H. Qnmap Faniqi, Prei^dent. Jamiat-til-T'’’lema, 
Hyderabad; M. A. ICazrni, Advocate; M. L Ha'^him 
Promji, ex-Sheriff of Borrjbay; Col. B. H. Zaidi, 
Member of Parliament, and formerly Prime Minister 
of Rjimpur State. 

“Mission with Mouinthalton*’ 

Arlieles entitled as above have been appearing in 
the Hilndu of Madras and the HinduJ^thani Times of 
Delhi, since September 2 last. As we write ei.ght or 
nine articles have a|j’eady appeared, and we propose 
to summarize or make small quotations therefrom for 
the ^benefit-of our readers. These throw very valuable 
light on developments that happened during the deys 


-“24th March. 1947 to June 3, 1947—the period of 
Mouutbatten negotiations consummating in the 
partition of India, the birth of Pakistan, and finally 
III the inv^Ksion of Kashmir. It has been announced 
that the articles will appear in book-form from 
London. 

The writer, Mr. Alan Campboll-Johnson. landed 
at P:il:in with Lord Lsmay, Chief of Staff of the New 
Viceroy, after a temporary vi.^it to Britain, and the 
first letter is dated October 28, 1947. He was. not 
given opportunity to rest, but was cal!c<l in bv the 
ViC('roy to be briefed “at once on the latest Kashmir 
de\elopmeni-’." This aj)pears to suggest that Alan W’as 
in ;i position of the utmost trust, though w'e are not 
told for wliom he wn.s being briefi’d. Figures of men 
like V. P. Menon. Stale Mimstry’.s iSecretary. of 
Major-OeiUTal Rees, Commander, Pun.jab Boundary 
Force (July to So])(iunb<‘r 1047) and Commander of 
the Goveinor-Genei.ilV Military Emergency »Staff 
(Septemboi ^to December), flit through these 
letters, not to mention Gandhiji, Nehru, PateL 
Campboll-Johnson gives facts in place of the rumours 
and speculations which feS'"' the public during those 
dangerous da\’s. 

Tfio new emergency in relation to Kashmir has 
made tlie pu!)licatioii quite timely. At his first briefing 
Mounthatten gine the information that it w’as at his 
suggestion and under pressure from him that the 
Xehni Cabinet agreed to accept '‘accession" of 
Kashmir when the reepiest came from Maharaja Hari 
Singh for it. as it was a condition precedent to the 
s(‘ndmg of India’s military formations to the help of 
the Stale Wrlliout tliis accession India would have 
been as much an invader ns Pakistan has been. '‘The 
legality of the accession is beyond doubt.” saya 
Campbell-Johnson, and continues that, on this parti¬ 
cular i-su(' Jinnah has been 'hoist with his owm petard,’ 
a- it was he who cho.se, over Junagad. t/) lake his stand 
on "the over-rid mg validity of the ruler^g personal 
deci<?ion." Before the 'transfer of power/ the ruler's 
eholee beeanu' the people’s, but after it the position 
clianged--the peo]>le'K voice was determining. It was 
Maharaja Han Singh’s "chronic indecision" that must 
be "accounted a big factor” in the Kashmir crisis. 

Campbell-Johnson has showered flowers of praise 
on Moiintbatten’s "canniness" and '‘extraordinary 
vitality” while Nehru is shown as wasted by worry, 
and "collapsed” on October 28 on reaching his own 
house Gandhiji had blessed the Ka.shmir accession; 
and Mount batten's 'iX)-minutn” interview' helped to 
tide over all difficulties. And he struck a "Churchillian 
note” in referring to the fight of the Indian "regiment 
of infantry” flowm to Kashmir and compared it to 
"Thermopylae.^ 

Jinnah had ordered on October 27, that Paki* 
Stan troops "be moved in to Kashmir only 
Auohinleck’s persuasion and pressure could move Mm 
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to cancel the oi’der. It had reiiclir<l * General Graecy, 
the Acting Pakistan CommandcT-in-Cliiof, in the 
temporary absence of General Mes-evy. thiough the 
Military Secretary of the Governor of Wc'Sl Punjab 
with whom Jinnah had been staying. Gracey replied 
that he was not preiuired to issue any such order 
without the approval of tJie Supiemo C'onmiander. At 
Gracey s urgent request Auchinleck flow to Lahore this 
morning and explained 1o Jinnah that as Kashmir had 
acceded to India, the (Government of India had a 
perfect right to send in Iroops in respoii-^p to the 
Maharajas request.” 

Mounlbalt(‘iiV Public Rcl;i<ion< (Jlti'an thu'^ des¬ 
cribes the '‘Ian Stephen episode”: 

Moiintbatteii is distinbed by th(' editorial 
attitude of the which in its anxiety 

over the decline in Indo-Pakislan relations has 
denounced the injection of Indian troops into 
Kashmir, and lie asked me to arrange for Ian 
Stephen, the editor, to come ami see him. About 
an lioiir later Stephen v\as with us, and Mount- 
batten began by saying; ‘You can't build a nation 
on tricks.’ 

We do not propose to bring out the sjmnticanco 
of this angry cxtdamation. Was Lm helping in this 
trickery by his articles? Or, was it expected that the 
words W'ould be con\eyed to the Pakisiani bosse.s. This 
is. however, mere guess-work. Hut the Statesman’.^ 
attitude ha.s not changed during these four years. Its 
Pakistani slant is unmistakable. It cannot be other¬ 
wise in a paper owned bv Hriiisli shareholders. 
long as their country' feels that her iiiten^sts will be 
served by Pakistan, she will ]>amper her pretenvions. 

Working of Indo-Pak Trade Pact 

India's Commerce and Industry Minister laid on the 
table of the Parliament figures relating to ceitain items 
of imports from and exports to Pakistan un<ler the Jiulo- 
Pakistan Trade Pact of February last. According to 
these figures. Pakistan supplied 5,35163 hales of law jute 
up to the end of June 1951 and 7,10.633 hales up to the 
end of July. 

The (Government of Pakistan has since come out with 
a different set of figures. It states that the actual export 
of Pakistani jute to India up to the end of July was 
8,79,953 bales. The Karachi Piess Note claims that 
Pakistan had done its best to honour the cuiiiinitmenis to 
India and that it was India which had not given its con- 
contracted quantities of goods. It says that goods valued 
at Rs. 4.06 crores were exported by India to Pakistan 
during March-June 1951, while Pakistan exported goods 
worth Rs. 27.64 crores. The Press Note als<i says that 
its Government delivered 1,09.544 tons of rice against 
148,800 tons contracted for and arrangements for the 
remaii^ng 9(K)0 tons had also Ifcen made. Meanwhile, 
the Pakistan rice began to come it was reported 
most of them were weevil-eaten and therefore 
With regard ^to the export of Indian Coal, 
Note states that India’s exports of coal by sea 


amounted to only 2,74350 tons up to the end of June and 
3,46,788 tons up to the end of July and not 4,16,801 and 
4,98.871 tons as claimed by India’s Industry Minister. 
Exports from all routes up to the end of June amounted 
3,39,421 tons against 6.09,000 tons agreed to be supplied 
by that date. The total quantity of Indian Coal sup¬ 
plied to Pakistan up to the end of July was 4,28,031 tons. 

With these conflicting statements’ before us it is diffi¬ 
cult to make any correct assessment of the^ Indo-Pak 
trade position. The political pact in respect |p{ minoii* 
lies has not been successful as is evident from the While 
Papers issued by the Government of India and the public 
statements ijind counter statements made on both sides 
of the Radcliffc Line. A correct assessment of the 
trade figures may be considered essential for a lastini; 
solution of I he Indo-Pak problem. 

Books in Essential Goods List 

Various representations from Chambers of Commerce, 
individuals and associations have reached the Ministry of 
Finance* of the Government of India in regard to the 
inclusion of certain items in the list of commodities to be 
declared as essential for the life of the community under 
the essential goods (Declaration and Regulation of Tax 
on S.iles or Purchase) Bill 1951. introduced in the last: 
session of the Pailiameni. While these sugg^estions are 
receiving the attention of the Government, official circles 
point out that it is not possible to incorporate any of the 
suggested items on the list because the Bill has already 
been placed before the Parliament. We fail to under-' 
'^tand why it will not be possible to add a few more itemis 
on the list when the Bill is on the Legislative anvil. This 
can certainly be done on a Government motion. Nothing 
prevented I lie g(>vernoicnt from amending the Fundamental 
Right clauses of the constitution in clear disregatcl of 
popular opinion when the government considered it neces¬ 
sary to do so. 

The following goods have been listed as essential 
under the Bill : 

1. Cereals and pulses in all forms, including bread 
and flour including alta, rnaida, suji and bran (except 
when any such article is sold in sealed containers). 

2. Green or dried vegetahh’s and flower seeds, bulbs 
and plants and fresh and dried fruits, other than medi¬ 
cal preparations (except w’hcn any such article is sold in 
sealed containers). 

3. Fresh milk, whole or separate, and milk products. 

4. Salt. 

5. Coarse and medium, handloom and mill-made, 
cotton cloth and handloom woollen cloth. 

6. Fertilisers and agricultural machinery and imjJe- 
ments. 

7. Raw cotton, including ginned and un-ginn'fd cotton 
or kapas or cotton thread, cotton seed, raw jute and 
sugarcane. 

8. Coal, including coke and other derivatives, petro¬ 
leum and petroleum products, including motor spirit fild 
electrical energy, except energy intended for domestic uae. 

9. Iron and Steel. 
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When the Bill becomes law, imimsition of Sale or 
Purchase tax on any of these commodities has to be re¬ 
served for consideration of the President and will be 
legal only when the President's consent has been received. 

The Bill, according to our opinion, has two vital 
defects. Firstly, omission of books from the list is a 
glaring one. Even in most of advanced democratic 
countries books have been excluded from the scope of 
Sales or Purchase Tax. India has just started building 
up a democratic tradition. Exclusion of books from the 
Sales Tax list, reduction in postal rates on books and 
special concessional rale on the air freight of books are 
three things that the government can immediately do. 
The second defect of the Bill is that it will not have any 
retrospective effect and therefore I lie existing taxes will 
no! be affected. This will frusirate the purpose of the 
Bill for a very Jong limt* to come. The exclusion ought 
to be given an immediate effect on the present taxes as 
soon as it becomes law. If Rs. 40 crores of revenue could 
be lost on the prohibition sch^^mes which are of doubtful 
utility and success, there is no reason why the govern¬ 
ment should not forego a little more revenue by placing 
books on the essential list. 

, India Government Plane Misused 

We have got ;so used to the misuse of Government 
property by its officers and even by the Ministers that 
the people register more disgust. That wv are not far 
wrong in our ^'Stiriiate is borne out in the remarks of 
a Nagpur contemporary appearing in one of Us articles 
of a recent date. The namo’^ of Ministers are not 
mentioned—an c'ditorial praciice whicii leads nowhere, 
as the Minister or Minister'^ conrerne<l are saved bom 
a pftbJic exposure. We share these commenrs w'lth our 
roadej's so that they may be enabled to understand 
the sorry state of things. 

“Defects in Government accounting and submis¬ 
sion of supplementary demands before Parliament 
have been found by the Auditing officers of Govern¬ 
ment. They have found that in eh'vcn cases supple¬ 
mentary demands presented to Parliament ])roved to 
be unnecessary. They have also brought to light mis¬ 
use of Government planes by some of the Ministers. 
They say that while travelling on duty by planes 
chartered by Government, certain Cabinet Ministers 
allowed some non-cntitled persons to travel along with 
them. Under the rules, Minister while making 
.journey by air in a Government machine has to p^bv 
first class fuU or half railway fare as the ca.so may be. 
In some cases recovery of small sums due from two 
Ministers on the above account was waived by 
Government. But another Minister has incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 51,462 by such use of Government 
planes. Some confusion has arisen in this regard and 
it is not possible td assess the exact amount. Some 
attempts were made early this session to raise the 
mi'tter on the floor of the House but Rajaji cleverly 
evaded questions/’ 


Leprosy Relief at GoraMipur 

PVom September 1 to September 9, the Leproiiy 
Association of India had a “Leprosy Week.'' Rich and 
poor co-operated in making it a success. From Gorakh¬ 
pur in the Uttar Pradesh comes the news that a sum 
of Rs. 55,000 was sanctioned for leprosy relief by the 
executive committee of the provincial Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi at its meeting held on August 18 under the 
presidentship of Baba Raghav Das, its convener, at 
Lucknow', and Shh Dliarm Deo Shustri was requested 
to start leprosy relief work at Hrishikesh. The Gandhi 
Memonal Fund has taken this work up as a special 
cliargc*. In other Slates also grants from this Fund for 
Leprosy Relief must have been made. Wc wait their 
reports. 

‘"‘‘Probleni* Province of Assam 

Administrators and newspaper men have developed a 
habit of dubbing a particular area as a “problem” if it 
had any particular set of grievances that confuse them. 
The following news sent from Gauhati on September 2 
last explains the difference between political and natural 
problems : 

“Most of rivers in the north-east Frontier arc now 
forming new courses due to the heavy and rapid silting 
up and consequent elevation of their beds as a result 
of the great earthquake of August 1950 and the later 
floods. 

Reports of air survey and land reconnaissance 
parties show that the Dibang, Lohit, Deopani. Digaru, 
Kundil and scores of smaller rivers that flow down the 
Mishmi hills (which was battered by the earthquake 
killing 900 people) are running in a wayward manner 
and at places are spreading like spider webs on account 
of big landslips blocking their original routes. Old 
rivers’ courses arc now untraceable in many areas as 
they have given place to a network of turbulent aiid 
wild running streams. Because of the changes in their 
beds, these once-deep rivers ore not able to hold the 
volume of rain and floodwater discliarged into them 
by hundreds of streams and rivulets and they are 
therefore forcing their way through places heretofore 
high and dry. 

This has brought in its wake serious problems 
of flood and erosion resulting in considerable loss to 
property and life.” 

Hindi ^^Sammelan Politics^^ 

The use of the words within quotation marks in the 
issue of the Allahabad Leader dated August 29 last 
has an ominous ring to people who have the cause of 
general literiture in India at heart. To those who aspire 
to make Hindi the State Language in fact the introduction? 
of “politics” must be extremely painful. 

We do not understand why Shree Jaychandra Vidya- 
lankar. the President of the Sammelan, should have his 
little quarrel with the General Secretary, Shree Kara 
Charan Agarwal. The two are thus centres of factions 
which are engaged in wending quibbles and insinuations 
not often within the bounds of decency. The Leader^ 
publishes statements made by a member of the Sam- 
inelan’s Constitution Committee, followed by statements by 
the General Secretary and the Ptesident., The Hijgh 
Court being called to decide, has issued a restrain or3ef'"! 
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The inevitable “fast unto death” has been under¬ 
taken by Shree Suman Vatsayan in far-off Wardha; he 
demands an “impartial enquiry” into the workings of the 
Rashtra Bhasha ftachar Samiti. These arc signs of dis¬ 
integration in the spirit of Sammelan workers. And we 
have no doubts that the present controversy will not spread 
the Rashtra Bhaska. It ma> enrich the vocahiilary of 
the controversialists. f 

“Indian Problem” in Fiji 

Wc do not know wliy the /Vr.s'.s Trfi,sl o/ htdui 
and Reuter's ooiTc^pondcnL in Fiji should hnve 
featured their news wilh Ihe^e words' 

‘^An ‘Indian pioblem’ is iK liciul m Fiji, 

the Sugarcane Islands, which owe their piospiMily to 
indentured Indian labour. 

“Indians constitute the majoiily coninumily on 
the Islands, cxceiding the combined Fijian and Euro¬ 
pean population. According to the British Adinmi.^;- 
tration in Fiji, the Indian birth-rate has increased 
steadily, ‘threatening the standard of living of other 
races on the Islands.^ 

“Fiji^s population figures are: Fijians 130.000; 
Europeans 6500; Indians 140,000. 

“Ilie Administration has reported thnt F4jrs 
important ^soci:ll .s’ervices, indudincr health and educa¬ 
tion, ‘arc bursting at the seams.' as the Kbind^^ popu¬ 
lation had increased by 8,000 in the last 12 inonth.s 
“There is little racial conflict in Fiji today, but 
sources close to the Administration believe a testing 
time will come when the pressure of increa.''>ing num¬ 
bers leads to a steady Indian demand for more land. 
This claim for land, they think, will overshadow the 
issue' of increa.sed Indian pohlical repie>c'nta1ion. 
probably at the expense of the Europeans 

“According to the Administration’s policy, Fijian 
interests will remain ^^araniount and land re’^ervations 
arc’being made to cater to the immediate and future 
needs of the Islaud.s^ native population. 

“The Administration is also reported to bo con¬ 
cerned over the political feelings of Fijis large Indian 
population. Though the majority of ‘Fiji Indians have 
little interest in their homeland, they look to India 
for political inspiration and guidance. The Admini.s- 
tration. therefore, is likely to be confronted with an 
embarrassing situation in the event of India adopting 
a policy different from that of Britain or the Com¬ 
monwealth on any ma.ior issue.” 

The corres^pondent ha.s gathered his new^g from 
'^Source.s close to the Administration’ which Vieina 
fiuropean, have the initial anti-Indian bias. In the 
ultimate analysis, Indians who hid mride their homes 
during the last 126 years, are as good as native 
iPiji^ns; they must sink or swim with the latter. It is 
the *MaIan sfpirit’ that can set and keep the 

. ,J 


In Malan^s Realm 

South Africa is geographically far-off. But it is not 
allowing us to forget it. The Boer-Brilon combinatioa 
has reduced this sun-kissed land to a hell for its native 
peoples and the men and women of other lands whose 
labour has made what it is today. 

The Srd August issue of the Indian Opinion, found¬ 
ed by Gandhiji nearly .'iO years ago, and now edited by 
Shree Manilal Gandhi enables us to realise so|j:icihing of 
the si>irit of that rule and of the revolt in regfcLion. 

“The National Execiitivcn of the African National 
Congresh and I he Soulh African Indian Congress decided 
al a joint meding in Johannesburg last 20lh July to set 
up a Planning Council for a mass campaign by Natives. 
Indians and Coloured people against oppressive measures 
that have' been recently passed by the present Government. 

Dr. J. S. Moroka. president-general of the African 
National Congress, in welcoming the delegates said : “It 
is my contention I hat no matter where a man comes from, 
if he has made Soulh Africa his home, then he is a South 
African. We want to live in co-operation with all in^ 
this country. We have come together to find ways and 
means of how we can fight this gr^at fight which ia 
before us.” 

The Confeienee iinaidmously adopted the following 
resolution : 

This joint Conference of the Executive Committees of 
the African National Congress and the .Soulh African, 
Indian Congress and the representatives of the Franchise 
Action Council, convened al the invilalion of the African 
National Congres'-, meeting in Johannesburg on the 29lh 
Jiilv. 19.51, having caicfully considered the report of the 
Afncan National Congiess on the present political situa¬ 
tion and its plan of action; and in particular realising : 

(a) That the rFing tide of Nationalist oppression 
against the people of .South Africa ha.s icached iinbcar- 
ahle limits especially among the Union’s non-White 
people; 

(5) That the brutal enforcement of the inhuman and 
en'-‘laving Pass Law and the further impoverishment of 
the Africtn people hy the policy of Slock Limitation and 
th(‘ so-called Rehabilitation Scheme and the recent legis¬ 
lation such as the Croup Areas Act, the Voters Represen¬ 
tation Act, the .Suppression of Communism Act, and th© 
Bantu yVuthorities Act, base caused untold misery and 
bitter resentment among the non-while people of South} 
Africa; 

fc) That the Nationalist Government in its mad desire 
to enforce ‘Apartheid’ has at every opportunity incited th© 
people to racial strife and has attempted to crush their 
legitimate protests by ruthless Police Action. 

This Conference declares its firm conviction that all 
people of Soulh Africa, irrespective of race, colour or 
creed have the inalienable and fundamental right to 
participate directly, and equally in the Governing Coun¬ 
cils of the State and in pursuance of this objective, thi© 
Conference welcomes the decision of the African NatloiuU 
Congress and resolves t 
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(1) To declare war on the Pass Laws and Stock 
Limitation, the Group Areas Act, the Voters Representa¬ 
tion Act, the Suppression of Commission Act, and the 
Bantu Authorities Act; 

(2) To embark upon an immediate mass campaign 
for the repeal of these oppressive measures, and 

(3) To establish a Joint Planning Council to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of the National Organisations of the 
African, Indian and Coloured peoples in this mass 
campaign.” 

Federal Plans for Africa 

There have for sometime past been many plans pro¬ 
pagated by Europeans to federalize ihe various couriliics. 
of the African continent. In lliemselvcs these may be 
desirable. But the European purpose is so crudely mani¬ 
fest that even a foreigner is struck by it. Tbeiefore, we 
are not surprised lhal the plan for the fedeialion of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, sponsored by the 
British Government, has received no welcome from the 
native peoples. News sent out on September 7 last gives 
us some information about it : 

The Mcmotandiim presented to the Bii'.i'^h Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Janies Giiffitlis, was issued on behalf of 
the Ndola Africa Ailvisury Council by the Councira 
Working Committee. 

It said the piopo^^als suggested a foim of Federation 
which would give Europeans all effcelive political power 
and the natives only token representation. 

The nati\ts numbering over six million, compared 
with 169,080 Europeans, would have only foui out of 35 
Federal Parliament memheis. 

The proposed pioteelivr measures were ‘undemo- 
cralic’ and similar measures had pioved worthless in 
Southern Rliodesia and the I’nion of South Africa. 

If the selllcis had all the political power, the Federa¬ 
tion was hound to result in disciimination against Afticaiis. 
The natives would only agrt'C to Federation if eertaii^ 
conditions were fulfilled. 

These included: native representations in the Legis¬ 
lative and Executive Counidls in proportion to population; 
native members of the Legislative Council to be given 
porfolios; immediate intioduction of universal adult 
suffrage without changing the status of British subjects; 
nationalisation of all major induMries; the ‘Africani- 
salion’ of public services; and the out lawing of all forms 
of colour bar. 

European businessmen, on the other hand, told Mr. 
Griffiths that Federation would bring great economia 
advantages to Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

Mr. Griffiths had met the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Northern Rhodesian Master Builders’ Association here on. 
29th August. 

Mr. S. A. HyaU. President of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers, told him that Federation would greatly increase the 
three territories’ bargaining power—particularly in nego¬ 
tiating for an outlet to the sea. 


m 

It would also offer a muck lUoi*^ attractive field lor 
over-seas investors than at present and would stimulate 
European immigration. 

Mr. Griffiihs said Africans insisted very strongly that 
land settlement questions should remain under the con¬ 
trol of territorial Governments. 

Immigration was closely linked with land settle* 
ment and there might have to be further consideration 
of whether the Federal or territorial Governments should 
control immigration. 

Burma’s Demand for the Andamans 

A liurman bu.sines^nl^ill has scar ted a stunt for the 
return of the Andamans lo the possession of the Union 
of Burma. A labour leader before the last w'Orld war, 
a huMnes.--man after it, U Ba Hlaing has been a rather 
'-evere critic of the Burma GovermiKmt’s import policy. 
In an article m tluj BarvKm, entitled, ‘‘Whose 
Islands—the Andamans?’^—he gave certain reasons why 
these islands should be part of Burma. “Burma has 
eonrriLuled a great deal to the development of the 
Islands bcf'ause a number of Burman eonvicts bad been 
transported to these islands and even a civil servant 
of Burma aetc’d as the Chief Commissioner for some 
time. These islands have all along been geologically 
and olherwnse a pnrt of Burma, altliough they were 
oi-eupied and administered by the British as an 
administrative unit as part of India.” 

And on these plausibilities he bases his brief, and 
(‘xpeets that “the powers that be” both in India and 
Burma would be able to give shape to U Ba Hlaing’s 
biaiu child Stranger tilings have been happening in 
modem powTT-polities, and the Burman businessman 
must pr:iy for .mother world war before the thing he 
dpsiies M) much can fall into his lai>\ The Kurile^ are 
an example in point. 

Relations between Israel and Egypt 

Egypt h:is been waging almost a lone battle with 
Britain. Tb'r .Arab League eolleaguos have been proving 
them.sdv('s lo b(’ w^ak retnls’. And the only Scate that 
can he lp her is lM*ael against which Egypt along with 
other Arab States havT been fighting an inconclusive 
war. It ajipears, however, that better spirit has becxi 
al tempting to sweeten relations between Israel and 
Eg}"!)!. The following news sent from Cairo on 
.August 10 last gives point to this hopo: 

“Ahmed Khashaba Pasha, who was Egypt’s 
Foreign Minister during the Palestine war, said 
today that he favoured a peace treaty with Israel 
‘taking into account the existing situation and in 
Older to avoid further misfortunes.’ 

“Despite Foreign Minister Salah el Din Pasha’s 
recent speech declaring that the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, had closed the 
door on Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, observers 
here linked Khashaba Pasha’s peace offer with^ a 
possible cliange in the Egyptian attitude cpnceraing 
Suez Canal restrictions. 

•'Khashaba Pasha, Vice-President of the Lfberal 
Constitutional Party, said that a peace treaty wiik 
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Israel should be sigzied on two conditions. ‘First, 
every Arab citisen who was driven from his coun¬ 
try should be allowed to return, should be given 
back what had been taken from him, should be 
compensated for losses in property or money, and 
should be able to enjoy all civil and political rights 
on an equal footing with other citizens. Second, 
that a treaty of peace should guarantee Egypt well- 
defined and stable frontiers which will protect her 
against aggressive expansionist tendencies of 
Israel.^ ^ 

‘‘Khashaba Pasha added that the first condition 
was just and humanitarian; the second w'as neces¬ 
sary considering that Israel, hn making her aggres¬ 
sions, took shelter behind the protection of great 
power8\'’ ♦ 

The talk about Israol’s “aggresjon.s’' should bcj 

taken with the proverbial grain of salt. To the world 
outside the cap lay rather on Khashaba Pasha’s group 
of the Arab i;?tarcs which have not shown to any great 
advantage in the recent war. 


Deb-Raj Roy 

Ttiis benciactor of education in Assam has im* 
mortalized himself by his donation Rs. 1,00,000 to the 
Golaghat College. He was a self-made man who made 
good in tea business. Ar.d the auchoritiea of the Gola¬ 
ghat College have done well to name it after the 
donor. May his soul rest in peace! 

V. Ramaswamy Iyengar 

Death took awiiy from Madras journalism on 
August 22 last a veteran who was known t(f Ins readers 
as ‘V’ara,’ as lie had written all his articlls with the 
initial— VA and RA. A consistent nationalist starting 
his life-woik in the spacious days of Mrs. Annie 
Be.s‘iiit, he sjiecialized in Tamil journalism and soon 
came to the front. We lender our condolence to his 
bereaved family. 

V. R. Kalappa 


C. S. Srinivasachari 

One of the most notable of South India’s historians 
has departed from this world. As Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Histop-^ and Politics in the Annamaiai 
Universitj''—a position which he held for about, 15 
years since 1931—C. S. Srinivasachari had the good 
fortune of having opportunity to exercise his great 
powers. He has left five sons and his wife to mourn 
his loss. To them our deepest sympathy is tendered. 

Born in a distinguished family in South Arcot 
district, Mr Srinivasachari had his education in the 
Pachaiyappa’s High School, Chidambaram, and in the 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. Graduating in 1900, 
he joined the staff of the Pacliaiyappa’s College in the 
History Department. After 20 years of service there 
he was offered the Chair of History and Politics at 
the ^ Annamaiai Univertity. 

The Indian History Congress electe<l him Sectional 
President in 1931 and 1939 and General President in 
1941. He was elected President of the Oriental Confe¬ 
rence (History Section) in 1940. 

After retiring from the Annamaiai Uiuveisity, 
Srinivasachari was for three years Principal of the 
R.D,M, College at Sivaganga. Shortly before his Ol.st 
birthday, ho became Principal of the Pachaiyappa’s 
College at Kancheeruram and retired in June this 
year. His numerous friends, students and colleagues 
issued a volume in commemoration of his 61st 
birthday. 

"Familiarly known as ^‘Chirca”, Srinivasachari’s 
profound scholarship, versatility and genuine goodneas 
made him an esteemed friend and a respected and 
affectionate teacher. Author of a number of hooks on 
history, he was always recognised in this country as 
one of its eminent historians. Among his w^ll-known 
works may be mentioned: The HiHory of the Pallaim^ 
A Huiory of the City of Madras, Ananda Rangn 
Pillai, A History of Qingee and its Rulers, and 
yigwttes from the History of the WalajafU Dynasty 
the Cqmaiic, 


On August 29 la.st |!a.s.^ed away at Nagpur a leader 
of the Labour Movement. He was a member of the 
Central Assembly, and lu' .'^hould have had years more 
to w^ork for progres.sive movements. But he died at 63 
only. Nagpur shared wnth Bombay the honour of 
being the centre of Tata activities; and it was there 
that this Labour stalwart did most of his work. 

Surgeon Voronoff 

This Russian surgeon known popularly as the 
^monkey gland specialist’ died at Paris on Septem¬ 
ber 1. 

Born in 1866. he found at Paris congenial soil for 
his special qualities. In 1917, he hecamo Chief Surgeon 
of the Paris Military Hospital. Later he became direc¬ 
tor of the Biological Laboratory of Ihc Ecolo des 
Halites Etudes. After .-orne time, again, he became 
director of experimental surgery in College de France. 

Dr. Voronoff’« name will go down to posterity as 
one prominently associated with efforts at prolonging 
human life and rejuvenating the exhausted or declin¬ 
ing physical frames so as to make old people or old 
animals young again sexually and in oilier ways. The 
method which he so successfully applied in this matter 
was that of transplantation of the sexual glands of 
young , 1 'nimals into the body of the patient under 
treatment. In the case of lower animals glands of 
animals of the same species were used. In the case of 
human beings, those of monkeys only were trans¬ 
planted, succes.«fully removing senility and making the 
old decrepit system manifest, temporarily though, both 
the mental and physical vigour of much younger 
individuals. 

NOTICE 

On account of (he Durga Pujn Holidays, ‘'The 
Modem Reiricw** office and the "Prahasi** Press niUl 
remain dosed from Sth to 20th October, both days 
included. All business accumulating during the period 
will be transacted after the holidays, 

Kedar Nath ChatterjX; 

Editor 



HOW THE BRITISH LOST INblA 

Our gains and losses from British rule 

By Dn. JADUNATH SARKAR, D.Lrrr. Hony. m.b.a.s. 


EnglaInd’s dominion over India ended on 15th August, 
1947 and India's destiny passed into other hands. This 
is the proper place for looking back, analysing England’s 
ivork in its completeness, and striking a balance between 
our gains and losses. We can see in clear objectivity 
that the changes have been >ast and varied beyond wbat 
could be imagined even ten years before Independence 
Day. Our political lie with Britain has been severed, but 
the forces set going by the British connection in our 
society, thought and life are still working: in these fields 
there has been no break-away from our immediate past. 

Looking at the whole course of British rule in India, 
wc cannot fail to see that a icvolutionary change has been 
made by it in our society as it was 182 yeara^ ago when 
the English first assumed the administration of an Indian 
province (by the Diwani sanad of 1765), or even 89 years 
i ago when India came directly under the cure of those 
who governed England (by the Act of 1858). What 
have been our gains and losses during British rule? 

On the credit side we have secured 

(1) TIic formation of a secular State with equality 
for all irrespective of religion or race. 

(2) Raising the labourers and i)easanis from a 
semi'Servile condition to full citizenship. 

(3) The growth of a vajjt and most influential 
niicfdle class. 

(4) Recognition of the principle that the true aim 
of government is to uplift the people by socialistic 
activity, and not merely to act as a “police-slate.” 

(5) The rise of a capitalist class almost rivalling 
that of Europe in magnitude and capability. The mere 
accumulation of vast wealth in the hands of some Indians 
was known in the days of our Rajahs and Nawabs; but 
that wealth was kept buried underground. It is only 
when wealth in the mass is employed fruitfully in pro¬ 
duction and trade that it can be called capital, and this 
has been its use under Britannic peace. 

(6) Women have been raised from a degraded 
status by the growth of pub)jc opinion supported by state 
action. The pernicious influence of a harem of kept 
women on the children has been removed, and at the 
same lime the freedom and education of the women has 
doubled the effective man-power of the nation. 

(7) In the caste system, which has been the 
supreme factor of Indian life since primeval times, dis¬ 
integration is now at work. Its prohibitions and discri¬ 
minations hove been aj^olished fully in theory and a little 
in practice, but in the cities only. 

* (8) Provincial, linguistic, and sectsrian differences 


of mentality are being ironed out, and uniformity of 
thought is advancing on the way to completion through¬ 
out India, thanks to newspapers, mass meetings, and a 
common type of literature in all our vernaculars. 

But, on the other hand, Free India has to carry over 
an evil legacy, too, from her departed predecessor. This 
consists of— 

(9) Over one-third of the Indian soil, the British 
have kept feudalism alive into the very middle of the 
20th century. The primitive barbarism of the Nizam’s 
Go\ernment (with 82,313 square miles and nearly 16J 
millions of human souls to misgovern), the slothful, 
amorphous, defenceless political condition of Kashmir * 
(with about the same area but less than a quarter of the 
above population), the peasant-servdtude and baronial 
tyranny obtaining in Rajputana cum Malwa (nearly 
200,000 square miles and over 20 millions of people) — 
these will be remembered in history as a standing dis¬ 
grace to a civilized suzerain who had dictated fheir 
Government for a century and a half. It will take Free 
India two human generations before Haidarabad or 
Kashmir can be brought up even to approach Madras or 
Bengal in modernisation, and that progress will be possi¬ 
ble only if full sixty years of peace are granted by 
Providence. 

(10) All separatist tendencies that oppose national 

union have been encouraged and the lines of cleavage 
widened by British policy. $ 

(11) The Muslim community has been kept 50 
years behind the times, thus paralysing one-third of the 
national body. 

(12) The old home, based on the joint family, has 
been broken up. It is a world-wide phenomenon, due 
sSolely to economic causes, which have been intensified 
in the post-war age; but its effect will be felt in all 
aspects of our life and thought, for centuries to come. 

(13) The feeling of exasperation agairtst British 
rule roused among our people since 1905, and their sense 
of frustration and despair, have created a mental back¬ 
ground most harmful to an infant State which has been 
suddenly called upon to grapple with the problems of 
complete independence. 

* Lord Hardinge wroto about Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir tu 
October 1912, “Hr used to be incoherent at certain times of the day 
until ho had taken !iis opium pill, and he then became quite aniila* 

(Wy Indian Years, p, 7S), This was before the Mrs.. Robinaou 
affair. And to a man of this type had been left the defence of life, 
property and women's honour when Pakiftan troops and frontiai 
Afghan tribes isvidod Kashmir la 1947, 
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NsW MIDDLE CthSSf: m importaivce 

The rise of a vast and independent middle class is 
the greatest of the social changes that the British period 
haa seen. It is the natural consequence of the introduc¬ 
tion of modern civilisation and new administration with 
their numberless branches of activity, advanced industries 
which require more than skill of hand, a more even dis¬ 
tribution of the wealth in the country, and public educa¬ 
tion opened to all. The unseen hut ceaseless pressure 
of British rule has flallened our liiil-tops and elevated 
our valleys; our Rajahs and Nawabs have grown smaller 
and smaller and are fast hastening to extinction, while 
the labourers have been legally assured of their rights, 
their economic position has been raised beyond the 
dreams of ^heir grandfathers and the path of their rise 
to the next higher grade made easy. 

This new middle class, unlike their predecessors in 
the Muslim period, are nqt the creation of royal favour 
or baronial patronage; they have an independent slalusi 
because they know that the work of the new Government 
and society cannet go on without them. At the lop 
they are being frequently related to our blue blood, and 
at the bottom labourers’ sons arc every year rising up 
to merge themselves in this class by disavowing their 
ancestry. 

Democracy cannot work without social equality, and 
social equality has been conquered by this vast middle 
class moving across Hindu society like a steam roller. 
This non-official middle class has been the life and soul 
of our political agitation and supplied all its leaders. 

India’s Militaky Stbkncth kept undkr 
Suppression by Policy 

The surest foundation of foreign rule over a country 
is the confidence of ijie people in the efficiency and 
honesty of their adipinistration and its power of military 
defence. The alien rule must justify itself every day by 
its work, as it cannot appeal to the subjects’ sense of 
nationality or religious unity, which may keep them 
tolerant of misrule by their own people almost to the 

extreme point. In all these respects the years 194147 

marked the lowest depth reached by the British power 

in India, but it was the working out of inexorable foices 
which were inherent in the very nature of England's 
strange position in India, and which no human contri¬ 
vance could alter. Statesmanship and goodwill could 
have smoothed the rupture, but had not the power to 

•prevent it. 

A handful of Britons could administer India and a 
cabinet sitting in a small island four thousand miles 
away could direct the policy of this sub-continent without 
the full co-operation of its people, only if India was kept 
by con^parison. Under liord Lytlon (Viceroy 
iiotfi 1876 to 1879) the policy was openly launched for 
||;0Cping the Indian people as weak as possible. First, 
the Indians were deprived of arms except under licence, 

; jbut emey iSuropean qua European was left free to carry 


arms. Even when licences were ghren to loysl ladHani 
they were, as a rule, restricted to inferior types of fire 
arms and munition. The armies of the native princes 
were legally restricted in size, but even these could not 
use breech-loaders. Foreign travellers visiting Raj- 
putana and Maharashtra laughed to see these heroic 
races still handling the long-forgotten muzzle-loaders. 
Even the sepoys in British pay were armed with the 
types of muskets discarded as obsolete by tlysir white 
comrades in arms, and their training was pegfunctory. 
For instance, at the battle of Maiwand (1880) General 
Burrows employed Jacob’s Rifles, a hundred sepoys of 
which had never fired ball cartridges before, and these 
men were pitted against Ayub Khan’s Afghans armed 
with the latest Russian rifled artillery. 

British policy consistently negatived everything that 
could make the Indians strong in the modern world. 
Tire Franco-Prussian War of 1870 had proved that a 
nation in arms is superior to a permanent professional 
army however well-drilled, and that the officers needed 
by a hastily expanded army cannot be trained in less than 
three years. And yet educated Indians were debarred 
from commissions in the so-called Indian army. They 
were even excluded from the Volunteer Force. In my 
college days, I saw a jet-black Negro of Jamaica walking ^ 
on the Esplanade of Calcutta and chewing a straw; he 
had the letters C.V.R. (Calcutta Volunteer Rifles) on 
his shoulder-strap. We saw how a foreign imported 
Negro could become a volunteer here, but not even the 
highest and most loyal Indian gentleman was entitled 
to work as an honorary defender of his home and 
women. 

Muller, the Captain of the German raiding cruiser 
Emden during World War No. 1, had been third officer 
of the Calcutta Port Trust Volunteers during a previoua 
residence in India, and thus learnt all the secrets of the 
channel from the Bay of Bengal to the capital of India.* 
No native could enter the Calcutta Port Trust Volunteer 
Force, because it was an eternal law of Nature that every 
white man qua white man was a friend of the British and 
every native of the country their potential enemy. 

Sir Charles Elliott, when Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, took a keen interest in the 
health of Indian boys. Ife issued an order urging the 
holding of physical drill in our schools, with a note 
military drill is not to be fought ! 

During World War No. I, the Allies, almost over¬ 
whelmed by the German man-power, issued an appeal to 
the people of India to serve as volunteers in Flanders, 
but not as soldiers, only as mechanics, drivers, etc., and 
this appeal contained the explanation, “Every Indian who 

* He could not utilJee thb knowledge, during hit next ritlti 
becaute when hit Emden reached the head of the Bay, he picked up 
some floating Indiann dead and on disaectlo^ found them Infected with 
typhoid. So, he avoided this pettllential tone and bombarded Madrat 
iaatead, at a return for Britiab hotpiullty and iMunaraderle In 
of a Ifw yoan hack. 
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volunteen will thereby free a Frenchman or a Belgian to 
fight as a soldier.** In other words, Indians (other thajif 
professional soldiers), were fit to serve the Empire’s 
cause only as coolies and not as soldiers. I still remem¬ 
ber what feelings this circular roused among educated 
Indians at the time. 

To whaft length British distrust of Indians could go 
was shown by another incident, which^ would have been 
unspeakably comic were it not for its tragic import to 
India. During this same First World War, France then 
at her last gasp, sent a call for volunteer soldiers (not 
mere coolies) to her Bengali citizens of Chandernagar 
(a small colony two miles by half a mile; near Calcutta). 
Eighteen Bengali Hindu lads cheerfully enlisted from 
that town. One Bengali lad of Calcutta, being keen on 
soldiering, mixed himself up with his cousins of Chander¬ 
nagar (wlio were French nationals) and at first got en¬ 
rolled. But Inspector P. I.ahiri of the British Indian 
Police was on the watch there, he immediately pounced 
upon this lad, had him extradited, and dragged him back 
to Calcutta—as an enemy of the British Raj in the 
making ! * 

The problem was not one of mere numbers. The 
astronomical figures of £. s. d. required in modernising 
India’s armament could be collected only by a national 
Government, and a national Government was legally justi¬ 
fied in refusing to vote the money, unless it could decide 
all questions of war and peace—as equal partners in the 
Empire—and keep the army of India under Indian con¬ 
trol. This was the unanswerable argument used by 
G. K. Gokhale when he complained that over 46 per 
cent of India’s revenue was eaten up by the army, and 
the Finance Minister replied that Japan spent 60 per 
ce^t of her annual revenue on her army and navy. 
Gokhale*s retort was, “I am ready to vote 75 per cent 
for the army, if you will officer it with our own men and 
leave the foreign policy of the country in our hands, as 
Japan does.** 

Thus an impasse was created which only complete 
separation could resolve. 

How England Intenisified Nationa*!/' ^^ISUN10N 

As the reign of Edward VII opened with the 20lh 
century, British policy in India was driven into a frantic 
attempt to prevent the unity of the Indian people by 
widening every existing line of cleavage and creating new 
ones by political jugglery. In the 19th century the 
Muslims as a class had fallen fifty years behind the 

* Tlie tending off of thit tqutd of Bengalit waa a scene of 
immense enthuaiaam. After two centuries Bengalis wore again going 
to fight as modern soldiers. Sir Ashutoah Chaudhuri (ex‘Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court) and many * other notables of Calcutta wore 
present to bless them. 1 met one of these French colonial Bengalit 
at Darjeeling two years after the Armlatice, and he told me that hit 
squad had been sent t</ Verdun, when Marahel Petain Wted the 
OYmana there. If the Bridah had not barred their Bengali auhjecta. 
this Chandernagar corps could bare been eighteen hundred strong 
Instead of oightooB only. 


Hindus, by obeying their bigoted (iriesitfl, 
preached to them that if they received modern ^ucatMi; 
their souls i^uld go to hell. ^Thus between 1830 and 
1870 the Hindus not only recovered the ground that they 
had lost during six centuries of orthodox Muslim ruler 
but forged ahead in wealth, power, culture and share ioL 
the administration. The followers of the Prophet onlr 
dreamt and vainly sighed for the return of the days of 
their Nawabs and Padishahs. After the Sepoy Mutiny, 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad with infinite persistence and in the 
face of disheartening opposition from his own seett 
tempted the Muslims to enter modern colleges and equip 
llumselvcs for the free competition of the world. 

And now under Lords Minto and Hardinge (1907-15) 
tile Muslims were coached and guiflcd to set up a 
.separatist camp in order to counteract the Indian National 
Congress which was chiefly under Hindu and Parsi leader¬ 
ship. The tuibaned Faithful were encouraged to boast 
that tht'y were a martial people, a manly heroic race 
(i.e., Asiatic Uerren Volk or Nazis), while the subtle 
Hindus clamouring for Swaraj were only vakils and 

keranis, having btain power but no courage or inner 

nobility. The Muslims after 1905 continued to nurse 

their pride under ofiicial patronage, demanding “parity 
with the Hindus,” and “our communal quota,”—“our 

special electorates’*—without qualifying for life’s struggle 
by hard toil in schools and factories or foreign study.^ 
Their artificially sheltered life, narrow and self-centred, 
spell their doom, as soon as the British umbrella was 
withdrawn from over thsir heads. 

Lord CurzoQ in his despatch recommending the 
partition of Bengal (1904) frankly slated that this stroke 
would have the merit of saving the English from hearing 
only one political voice, which meant that when the 
Bengali Hindus would next demand political lights for 
,all the Indian people, they would be outvoted by “loyal 
Muslims” at Dacca and by Beharis in Patna. The 
Olympians of Downing Street nodded assent. 

John Morley, once a prophet of radicalism, exulted 
in the official nursing of the Muslim League as a native 
opposition to the Indian National Congress; he wrote to 
Lady Minto, in October 1906, *The whole thing has been 
as good as it could be. It has prevented the critical 
faction liere [in England] from any longer representing 
the Indian Government as the ordinary case of a bureau¬ 
cracy versus the people.” [Lady Minto, p. 47,1 

When the Muslim League was set up on official 
props, there was exultation in the Viceregal Court at 
Simla (October 1906), A high official wrote to Lady 
Minto. “A very very big thing has happened today. A 
work of statesmanship that will affect India and Indian 
history for many a long year. It is nothing less than 
the pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining 
the ranks of seditious opposition.” [India : Minto amd 
Morley, by Lady Minto, p. 47.] 

The next Viceroy, Lord Hardinge of Penshurat 
followed the same policy. After the Kanpur mosque riot 
(in which 16 persons were killed, 30 wounded, and 100 
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rioters imprisoned) he called a general meeting of the 
whole of the Muhammadan community and told them, “I 
was their father and they ^were my children,^ and as such 
I had the right to chastise them if necessary. This senli- 
^ ment was received with shouts of applause^'—because all 
the riot prisoners were released and the disputed land 
given back. YMy Indian Years, p. 87.1 

In 1909, W. S. Blunt, one of the noblest British 
friends of the Muslims, “regretted that in India the motive 
[of thus favouring the Muslims] seems to have been the 
encouragement of Muhammadan loyally as a counterpoise 
to the Hindu movement for self-governmeiu/’ Undia 
under Ripon, p. 298, note added.] 

Alas ! It was too Jale in the day to make the 
divide ct impera®policy finally succeed; the Indiaa 
Renaissance had already gone too far for that. The 
British had tried for years to “bolster up the Sick Manj 
of Europe,^’ and their present attempt to bolster up the 
Sick Man of India, met with the same fate. 

Another arm of the same policy of splitting up the 
nation was the public exaltation of caste differences 
among the Hindus. Men to whom all blacks had been 
pariahs, now began to show a heart torn by anguish for 
the lot of the deprcssejl caste Hindus. In Bombay and 
Madras, non-Brahmans were set up against Brahmans; 
in Bengal “Scheduled Castes” were listed and drivcii| 
into a special “reservation” or political Ghetto of their 
own. l/«Morley openly declared that the election of 
Muslim representalives by a purely Muslim electorate 
would only bring into the Indian legislature bigoted 
members, and yel he yielded that point. Ramsay 
Macdonald at the Second Round Table Conference held 
/bi Chequers declared that the filling of legislatures and 
public offices by free choice among all the people Was 
the essence of democracy, and that communal reservation 
in these respects should be avoided, or if adopted (only 
in part) should be abolished after ten years; yet he too 
yielded. fTliis is on the aulhoriiy of iKe Right Hon’ble 
M. R. Jayakar, who was present as a member.]’ 

In the end these separatist tricks went the way that 
History shows such plans to have gone all over the world; 
but they left a lasting bitterness in Indian minds and 
put the Muhammadans back by another fifty years. 


Tagore that one day when he was talking with the Police 
Officer of Jorasanko thanah, on some private business, a 
beat constable came to the office door, saluted, and 
reported Tin Lumber Daghi * Rpbindur^Nalk Thakur kol 
rat ko ghar pauncha, —“Suspect No. 3 Rabindra NathfN 
Tagore arrived at his home last night.” 

If it was really necessary to shadow the Nobel 
Laureate as an enemy of the British Raj, 1 cannot ima¬ 
gine what can be a greater condemnation of Brij^sh rule 
in India. If it was not necessary, what are we ^o think 
of the wisdom of the British Governor of Bengal ? 

Those who had the honour of listening to the intimate 
talk of Gokbale, Lord Sinha, and Surendra Nath Malllk, 
know that with all their deep admiration for the British 
character and gratitude for the benefits of British rule, 
they finally despaired of India's pol?tical salvation ever 
coming from British hands. All people had lost their 
faith in British justice and the two World Wars destroyed 
their faith in British efficiency and invincibility. 

The milhary disasters of I^rd Lyilon’s Afghan War, 
the surrender of General Townshend at Kut (the greatest 
shame to British arms since Yorktown), and the un¬ 
stemmed fiight of British troops and administrators be¬ 
fore the Japanese in Malay—destroyed the last remnant 
of belief in British power. The utter mismanagement 
and confusion that disgraced Lord Lytton’s conduct of 
the Afghan War and I.x»rd Hardinge’s Mesopotamian 
campaign t showed that British control and personnel 
was no guarantee of efficiency. Belief in British honesty 
received its death-blow when ’the Munition. Board scandal 
was pushed up by the Viceroy after World War No. 1. 
People asked themselves, Could Indians have done worse 
if they had been in power ? The Indians at last dis¬ 
covered. to borrow Kipling’s words, that the EInglish wpre 
“Not god, nor devil but Man.” 

The sense of disillusionment was embittered by the 
step-moftherly treatment of Indian interests. Frederick 
j List in his National System of Political Economy advo¬ 
cated the nursing of infant industries in a counlry by 
protective duties and State bounties, and Bismarck 
implemented this policy in Germany. But in India, the 
British Secretary of Stale tried to strangle the Bombay 
Cc/iton Mills by laying on them a Countervailing Excise 


The Bitter Fruits of England’s Selfish Policy 

Thus a situation was created in which our British 
rulnra considered Indians weakness as England’s gain. 
Hie inevitable consequence of such a public policy was 
to create in the Indian mind a conviction that England’s/ 
distress was India’s only opportunity. It was the Irish 
problem, but multiplied a hundred-fold, because it related 
not to . one small corner of the British Isles but to an 
ar 4 Ro;in .torge as Europe minus Russia and a population. 

of the human race, and alien to the English in 
itffeoA, race and faith. 

. If India’s distress was England’s opportunity, India’s 
‘ifriry coaM not be England’s glory. A Bengali Deputy 
Magistrate of some literary fame told Rabindra Nath 


* Dagh is an Arabic word meaning a brand put with a red-hot iron 
on the person of a criminal or »lave. I still remember the slight curt 
on the poet’s lip as he told me this story, adding, **I suppose the 
dagh still attaches to me in their dossier.'* 

f The British Government sent to Mesopotamia smoath‘bore 
artillery which had been laid aside in the arsenals of India for sUty 
years as useless, while the Turks used the latest German guns under 
Von dor Goltz. On 29ih April, 1916, the British-Indian garrison of 
Kut, 10,061 fighters and 3,248 followers surrendered to the Turks. 
Eighty per cent of the prisoners di»d in Turkish hands, the Brltishew 
being about 3,000 and the remaining 10,300 Indians. (Authority: 
Timet Lit. Suppt.). 

Previous to this disaster, the British lodlsn wounded had died 
like flies, being crowded together in boats without medicine# 
medical attention, Nobody was hold responsible (or it. (Uardlngei 
PP. 184.185). ' ^ , 
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Dutjr. The argument used by Lord Salisbury in yielding 
to the clamour of the Manchester rivals of Bombay, have 
been called by an Oxford lecturer, C. J. Hamilton aa 
disingenuous, t It is impossible to describe the harm 
which these duties did to the Indian people’s faith in. 
British justice. What Manchester gained, the Empire 
lost. And IVf^nchester’s gain proved illusory in the long 
run: the pa'Lriotic Indians look the vow to wear home¬ 
made clothes and to boycott British textiles; in 25 years 
this spirh spread to the masses. And the new Indian 
capitalist class, a pure creation of British rule, was 
antagonised and it henceforth made an alliance with the 
politically-active intelligentsia of the country. The 
Indian National Congress which was a chariiy boy at 
birth, no longer sufifered from lack of funds. 

In the evolution of British India, a stage had now 
arrived when this country could not be governed from 
Whitehall, and yet it would have been worse still to leave 
the entire destiny of India in the hands of the British 
hureaucracy and white mercantile community with their 
few Indian stooges. It is surprising how little the aulho- 
lities in England kept themselves informed about India 
and the Indians. I^rd Curzon had sucked Maharajah 
Sir Madho Singh of Jaipur of several lakhs for his pet 
scheme, the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. And >ct he, 
when a Cabinet Minister after lelurn home, wrote a 
personal letter to Sir Madho Singh by name, asking for 
another dona'tion, at a time when that Maharaja had 
been dead for four years ! Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, 
when working in the India office, London, as a Councillor 
of the Secretary of State, was one day greeted by his 
Chief, Lord Birkenhead with the words, “II«w do you do. 
Maharajah ?” The fact is that Mr. Mallik had a 

I Trade Relations Between EnfiUmd and India, p. 254. 


colleague in the Council in the Maharajah of BurdwaA. 
No greater contrast can be imagined than that betvreeot 
Mr. Mallik and Maharajah Bijaychand^ in size, features 
and colour; but to the master of India’s destiny one 
naltive was as good as another. 

Our Present Perilous PofnxioN 

Finally, the greatest mischief done by the long- 
wavering struggle for India’s independence against 
British conservatism, is thrft the first generation of Indian^ 
into whose hands Free India has fallen have acquired 
vtf distorted mentality. A class of professional politicians • 
has risen ‘to power, and are only held back from doing 
incalculable mischief by the few giants at the top. A 
false sense of values has been preached to the el^tojRla^ 
to have been held in political detention by the British is 
proclaimed as a qualification for ministership in Free 
India, and a coat without a collar is the symbol of true 
patriotism. A tie ? good God! it is the badge of a 
slave of the English. Honest constructive workers for the 
people’s true uplift are taunted with' having made no 
sacrifice compared with the while cap patriots. Our old 
readers may remember the late Ramananda Chatlerjee’i 
apt remarks on this point. Patriotism of this type is 
some^times cashed in to found bogus joint-stock banks. 

But all these will pass away if only kind Heaven 
vouchsafes to us fifty years of peace and strong and wise 
hands at the helm of our Government, Then_^g]and’s 
marvellous achievement in Jndia will be appraised in 
a just balance, 

in calm of mind, all passion spent. 

* iirufrMsionul politician is a peraon who haa no oatenfible 

llvflihoiKl except hia political atatua.*'—Note in the Memoranduai 
nubniittod by the Government of Bihai to the Simon Comiuiaaion. 
: 0 :- 


SONG IN KHEYAL 

By CYRIL MODAK 


In the atillness of dusk on my heart lca<n thy check, 
On my heart lean thy cheek, 

And unfold iu shy glances the message 1 seek. 

In that language that only fond lovers cun speak. 
Sad, glad lovers can‘speak 
Lovers can speak. 

Let thine arms cling about mo like tendrils of vine, 
Like tendrils of vine, 

Like the whisper of leaves Icl thy life aPeak to mine 
Of that haunting, mysterious, dark secret of thine, 
Dark, sweet se'eret of thine, 

• ^weet secret of thine. 


Not mine cars but my soul shall attend ever nigh, 
Shall attend ever nigh. 

Not my lips but my joy-lipped devotion reply. 

Not in words, dear my Ixrve, with a kiss and a sigh, 
And a kiss and a sigh. 

Kiss and a sigh. 

Put the flute of my self to thy lips young and fair. 
Thy lips young and fair. 

That thy breath may breathe life in what died thro’ 
despair. 

And its silence shall break into paeans so 1 ^ 3 , 

Into paeans so rare, 

Paeans so rare. . f ! 



APmSEMENT BntDS COMING HOME TO ROOST 

Clenched Fists V$. Folded Hands 
By C. L, K SASTRI 

“How far then, Catiline, will you abuse our patience?”—CiCEao 


Thd lot of the political writer—especially if he is a 
political writer on a monthly, not a daily or a weekly 
—^is a very unenviable one: by the time his article 
appears in print the nows may become utterly stale 
and, at whiles, even false to the pattern of events that 
emerges ultimately from that canvas over which the 
Moving Finger tracer its ludoliblo oiitlinos. I have 
often encountered this difficulty while writing in the 
columns of 77/e Moih ni JU riew, and not least while 
writing now when no one can claim to know positively 
the final outcome of the rapidly increasing tension 
between India and Pakistan. For a few tense inornenis 
it nearly scorned lliat war was imminent and that the 
Congress’s appeasement cliickeus wi’ro on the point, of 
coming home to ^'oost—to a very .sanguinary k nd of 
roost, indeed. In addition, there ^vel•o all those wires 
of nerves between the two Prniuiors—wires that were, 
as the late Mr. G. K. ChtJstorlon happily remarked of 
the rolling sentences of Do Quinccy, “leiiglhenmg out 
like nightmare corridors or rising higher and higlier 
like impossible ca.stern pagodas ” 

The Clexchkd Fist Rkuxks a LiTn.ii 

We heaved a profound sigh of relief when, at long 
lA9t| the Nawab^ada dosed his telegraphic currespon- 
donce with the Pandit, and closed it with the same 
appealing air of injured innocence in which, a month 
or 80 ago, he had commenced it. That the war clouds, 
though lowering menacingly, did not actually burst 
even after the firing of that final epistolary shot was 
a welcome indication that our exceedingly loving and 
courteous neighbour was, perhaps, still waiting for an 
unmistakable signal from her Anglo-Amoncan friends 
to precipitate hostilities. Piobably second thoughts 
had begun to assail the minds of those fneud>. With 
Korea acting as a stem warning to tliem they might 
well have been consuloring the feasibility of going 
Blow for the nonce with fresh adventures: Mr. Liaquat 
All Khan, for all his clenched fists and flashing eyes, 
might, when put to the test, prove to be no less a 
catfiu^trophic liability than Dr. Syngman Rhee and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. I am far from sug¬ 
gesting that the lesson of Korea has been thoroughly 
learnt by these much-vaunted “democratic” Powers. 
Had it been Icamt properly the fateful Kaesong 
parleys would not have dragged on as they have done 
so far, nor would they have been continually tlircaten- 
mg a serious deadlock. America, in particular, is “.ill 
■^ut” to exterminate Russia and its satellites-the only 
' .’factor deterring it from that frightful resolve being 
Vthe equally stubborn determination of the Kremlin 
and its ^feDow-traveUers” not to allow themselves to 


be so exterminated, even for the laudable purpose of 
thereby facilitating the process of “democratising” 
our entire mundane planet. Obviously, the Soviet and 
its minions do not know what is good for Jhem and 
the world at large altliough Measrs. Truman and 
Acheson (with the backing of their full military 
miglit) have been only too willing to point it out to 
tljcm for the last ever so many months and years. 

Pakistan Vritv Mrcn in the Angix)-Ambhican 
Picture 

I have always maintained in these columns that 
Pakistan is the “blue-cycd boy” of Britain and 
America: it would have been that, of course, even if 
sundry strategic considerations (the only considera¬ 
tions that ha\o any sort of validity uow-a-days) had 
not so miraculuu.sly supervened in its favour. Pakistan 
and foreign friends have grown in beauty side by side. 
I arn not suggesting that, literally, they have filled 
one home with glee: it is, however, my firm conviction 
that they have contrived to fill a fair number of 
homes with glee. They have mutual bonds of self- 
interest: something deep in the one calls to a corres¬ 
ponding deep in the other. Besides, “they have—or 
imagine they have—a common enemy in Hindu India 
(which is the only real India). But, unfortunately for 
US, strategic considerations have also supervened, 
“making the gruel thick and slab.” Pakistan is a vital 
link in the extensive chain of the Anglo-AmeAcan 
defence (as well as offence) system; and these Western 
“democracies” naturally feel that, Communist extir¬ 
pation ibeing their sacred mission, the far-off divine 
event for which the whole creation is evidently moving, 
Pakistan must, at any cost, be coaxed and cajoled and 
cosseted by them as against the “Bharatiya Bania”— 
the amiable Pak Radioes endearing nomenclature for 
the Hindu citizen pur sang. 

Cause Greater than Questions op Right ^ 

AND Wrong 

Thus it has come about that these Western stal¬ 
warts have been deeming it their bounden duty to 
sponsor Pakistan’s cause as against India’s through 
good report and bad, and irrespective of the hour and 
the season. In this simple and \estimable scheme of 
things such paltry questions as what is right and what 
is wrong inevitably fail to find a place—much less a 
conspicuous place. Tlicy just do not exist. They are 
not regarded as existing because they are not supposed 
to be serviceable to the cavuse. Ju(lgcd by a strict code 
of conduct they know as well as anyone else that 
Pakistan is, and has been ever since this spot of bofher 
was focussed on the world’s attention through out' 
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oountty’s earnest (and imbecile) appeal to the United 
Nations four years ago, not only wrong but treme{n* 
doudv wrong—li^ron^ os wrong cm he. It must be said 
to the credit of these Anglo-Americans that they axe 
no double-distilled idiots and that if they cannot see 
a needle in a haystack they can see the haystack all 
right—provided that it is repeatedly pointed out to 
them. Pakistan's aggression in Kashmir was not com¬ 
parable to a needle in a haystack: it was the haystacl: 
itself—with a capital "‘H.” It was as large as life- 
some arc prepared to aver that it was larger than life. 
Even so it took a deal of pointing out on our part; 
but in the end, the champions of ‘‘democracy^' were 
not averse to acknowledging (tardily) that Pakistan 
was (in a vague sort of way) guilty of aggression 
against India. Our task, to be sure, had been lighteiu'd 
considerably by Pakistan\s own belated admission, 
when pushed into a tight corner by the cross- 
examination of the United Nations' Commission, that 
it had, in the first instance, assisted the tribal hordes 
in their barbarous depredations on Kashmir and, in 
the second, had, at a later stage, itself actively parli- 
cipated in them. Further confirmations poured m 
during successive stages of these protracted investi¬ 
gations and the coping-stone wa.s laid on this in¬ 
criminating edifice by no less an authority than Sir 
Owen Dixon himself, the first Medial or in the affair. 
If there ever was such a thing ns piling Pelion on 
Ossa this was’ it—beyond a shadow of doubt. 

• CinCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

All this irrefragable evidence against Pakistan 
was, however, of no practical benefit to us: circum- 
et^cea, we are told, alter cases, and what would have 
been unmistakable aggi’Csaion, aggression with a 
stamping iron lieol, if Pakistan had been Korea almost 
ceased to be aggression because Pakistan —well, so 
patently not Korea. “My fa<*c is my fortune, Sir," 
said the maiden in the story. Pakistan may likewi.^ 
boast that the Islamic complexion of its count is 
its “bull point." That Islamic complexion has immu¬ 
nised it against the con.scqucnces of its dastardly 
aggression in Kashmir. It has acted a.s a powerful 
talisman. It has served as a potent shield against the 
shafts of retributive justice. After prodigious delay— 
contrasting glaringly with its lightning-like speed in 
Korea a year ago—the authorities at Lake Success (or 
their duly appointed representatives) were forced, by 
the sheer weight of evidence at their disposal, to 
acknowledge the extremely dubious pa^t that their 
protagonist played in the Kashmir affair. There is, 
after all, such a thing as circumstantial evidence, and 
fiome circumstantial evidence, as Thoreau noted long 
ago, is very strong, ^‘as when you find a trout in the 
milk/’ I am afraid that some other circumstantial 
evidence is also very strong, as when you find a Pald- 
ftMi soldier in Kashmir; and that circumstantial 


evidenoe, it goes without saying, become! (Mloiinoittly 
strong^ indeed, wheo» instead of one Pakistani soldieTi 
you find whole battalions and brigades of them. 

Just One of Pwwtt Fanny^b Wats 
Pakistan initially denied, before the world orga* 
nisation that it had any part in the Kashmir 
imbroglio. That, clearly, was due to sheer modesty; 
even in these days of blatant publicity, of high- 
pressure salesmanship, no evil-doer cares to blazon 
forth his wickedness so openly. Truth will out one 
day: why, then, so the argument runs, should we, by 
our gratuitous affirmations, try to hasten its divul- 
genco? Pakistan, probably, argued also that it was 
the business of the UNCIP to unravel the tangled 
skein of Kashmir happenings and that it would be a 
veritable shame to take that business out of its hands 
by owning up to its guilt before that unravelling pro¬ 
cess was completed. The UNCIP duly unravelled the 
tangled skein and cliscovemi that the spider tliat 
wove that complicated web was none other than its 
own foster-child, its own cherished darling. But it 
must be said to the credit of the UNCIP that it did 
not, as some others in its predicament might have 
done, throw up iis hands in righteoUwS indignation on 
account of that di^,covery: it was made of sterner 
stuff, and did not so much as bat its eyelids, feeling, 
evidently, that it was jast one of pretty Fanny’s ways, 
that a newly-created Islamic State must have its high- 
jiuks, its exalted moments, before it simmers down to 
the disgu.'=?ting drabness of life. So it studiously re¬ 
frained from doing anything beyond merely mention¬ 
ing in one of its re.^olutions that the presence of 
regular Pakistani troops in Kashmir constituted ‘*a 
material change in the situation." The resolution runs 
as follows: 

“The Security Council resolution of April 21, 
1948. which sets forth tlie terms of reference of the 
Commission, was adopted nritk cognisance of the 
PTCsence of Indian troops in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The presence of Pakistan troops in 
Jammu and Kashmir, however, coiistitutes a 
material channe in sit^iation, inasmuch as the 
Security Council did not contemplate the presence 
of such troops in that State, nor was it appraised 
thereof by the Government of Pakistan, The Com¬ 
mission cannot accept the statement in the memo¬ 
randum (submitted by Pakistan) that the Com¬ 
mission’s description in this respect is one-sided 
and inadequate.” (My italics). 

Pakistan’s Admission 

Pakistan’s guilt was brought out plainly when, in 
answer to the questionnaire placed by the Commission 
before its Covernraent on August 4, 1948, its Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Mahommed ZaffaruUa Khan, 
confesed that the Pakistan army was. at the time, in 
the over-all command of the Azad forces. Furthw, 
during the expose made by the High Command of the 
Pakistan army on August 9, 1948, it was stated that the 
Asad Kashmir forces were operationally controlled by 
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the Pakistan army. Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir is 
a clear violation of the U. N. Charter by one of its 
own adherents. The Charter says explicitly: 

"We, the peoples of the United Nations, are 
determined to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can 
be maintainted, and, for the^ ends, ensure, by the 
acceptance of principles and institutions of methods, 
that armed forces shall not be used save in the 
common interest.” 

As for India, it put itself absolutely in the right 
by performing the normal obligations of a State by 
resisting the aggressor within its boundaries. The 
Security Council admits this without any mental 
reservation. Its resolution proceeds to state: 

"Pending the acceptance of the conditions for 
a final settlement, Indian forces, a.s provided for in 
Part II B2, will assist the local authorities in the 
maintenance of law and order.” 

This is proof positive, if such were needed, that 
the Security Council fully recogni.sed the sovereign 
rights of India over Kashmir. By not wilhdraw'ing its 
troops from Kasnmir Pakistan violated the terms of 
the UNCIP resolution. But the Security Council has 
not deemed it fiit to admonish that errant country: 
on the contrary, it has, with a view to placating it, 
passed a new resolution that is cliamotrically opposed 
to its previous one. For far less —if au'i/thlng at all 
—^Korca has been reduced to shambles. It is only 
too true (is it not?) that while, as the adage has it, 
one may steal a horse, another may not even look 
over the hedge! 

Pakistan Virtually Condonei> 

There is an article in the UNO Charter wliich 
prescribes to the Security Council the course of action 
it should follow when such a violation of its resolu¬ 
tions takes place. It reads: 

^The Security Council may decide what mea¬ 
sures not involving the use of armed forces are^ to 
be employed to give effect to its decision, and it 
may call upon its members to apply such mea'^ures. 
These may include complete or partial interruption 
of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio, and other moans of communi¬ 
cation, and the severance of diplomatic relations.” 
But, of course, nothing of the sort had been done 

in regard to Pakistan: what was done was to pamper 
the guilty one all the more and further to queer the 
pitch for the aggrieved party. UNO has reduced it¬ 
self to such a pitiable farce nowadays! It is com¬ 
pletely subservient to the United States, and to the 
United States everything is subservient except the 
exigencies of the cold war between itself and Russia. 
As I have already indicated, Pakistan’s actions are 
lK>t being seen in the dry, clear light of reason but in 
the prismatic hues of international diifomacy, to 
which highly questionable touchstone every contro- 
,veray is brought at some point or other in the pro- 
ttacted proceedings. 

This is because in the overheated imagination of 


Uncle Sam there is, at present, only one topic undpE 
the sun, and that it this cold war between his own 
country and the one that pulls the strings from behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain. If there are other topics 
they jolly well have to toe the line of that principal 
one or go under; and Pakistan’s aggression in Kash¬ 
mir-aggression that has been tacitly acknowledged by 
the UNCIP—is one of those "other topics” that has 
to toe that line. The consideration that agplies here 
—of toeing the line, that is—is whether, irrejjpective of 
the merits of the dispute (which, incidentally) arc made 
to appear as though they do not matter a thinker’s 
curse), the interests of America, so far as tliis cold 
war business is concerned, are appreciably advanced: 
that, and none other, is the preposterous yardstick. 

On Bring Astute 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is an astute politician— 
they are all astute in Pakistan—and in his latest 
correspondence with Pandit Nehru has not been slow 
to capitalise on this extreme good-will of Britain and 
Amei’ica towards his country. One can afford to be 
astute—very astute, indci^l—if one has no scruples, 
inhibitions, complexes, what you will: one can afford 
to be astute—vciy’ astute, indeed—if one has only one 
object in life and if, further, one is hampered by no ^ 
crippling ideologies m ones pursuit of it. In our un¬ 
fortunate land, however, things arc a little bit differ¬ 
ent. Wo lack that single-minded devotion and that 
resolute purpose: in addition, we are hamstrung by our 
own silly slogans. The Muslims desjperatuly wanted a 
"homeland” of their own: the Congress ultimately 
granted it to them, though ,not without misleading our 
countrymen till the bitter end into thinking that it 
would rather perish than grant it. Some people tdid 
perish—mostly old men and women and children—in 
the process but not a single hair of a single politician 
that had no compunction in betraying our beloved 
Motherland had been hurt. Besides, thousands of our 
young women wore dishonoured in eveiy possible 
fashion. But we soon got used to these unspeakable 
humiliations, telling one another that,, obviously, the 
road to independence via partition was paved with 
them, that every noble enterprise has its ap^^ropriate 
price, that you cannot make omelettes without break¬ 
ing eggs. 

But that was not the end of the story. Something 
worse was to come. Haviqg gleefully partitioned our 
country^ our Congress friends—with that exemplary 
large-heartcdness which has always been their special 
distinction—decided to make our portion of the o^d 
undivided India thoroughly "secular.” In the old 
days—that is, before the advent of the Gandhian 
Congress on the political scene—one would have sur¬ 
mised (and rightly) that if, in undivid^ India, the 
country was a composite one (though, to be sure, with 
a preponderating Hindu majority), in divided In^Iia 
one portion, being Muslim, the remainder would, as 
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unquestionably, be Hindu. But nothing of the kind 
iiappened, and, having presented the Muslims with a 
'"homeland” of their own, our new "Ma Baps” saw 
to it that the poor Hindus did not get one of theirs. 
The Hindu has no country that he can call his own 
exclusively', he is a helot in Pakistan—^when, that is, 
he lias not been ruthlessly driven out of it—and in 
India he is just one among members of several com¬ 
munities. The Muslim has two countries, the Hindu 
has not even one. That is the bare truth about the 
evil legacy of partition vis-a-tns that modern orphan 
of the storm, the Hindu. The precious identity of the 
Hindu has been swamped and submerged by a mas¬ 
sive tidal-wave of “secularism,” the like of which has 
never been witnessed anywhere and at any time. 

Topsy-Turveybom 

To come back to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, he had, 
to be perfectly fair to him, been born extremely 
astute; and has been becoming astuter with every 
passing day, what with Jiaving, as I have already 
hinted, no inhibitions of any kind (as we, on our 
side, have) and with the British and the Americans 
vying with one another in showering sympathy on 
, liiin and on his country, sublimely regardless of the 
rights and wrongs of the Kashmir dispulo. We, on the 
other hand, thanks to that “putrefying albatross,” 
appeasement, that our Congress Government has 
clamped on it!a neck, have to watch our steps very 
carefully lest a single false one remder us open to the 
accusation that we are “narrow-minded,” “parochial,” 
“communal” and so forth. It is astonishing the twist 
our Congress leaders have given to the term, 
“cctnmunal.” Those Hindus who bemoan partition 
and its repulsive brood of consequences and are not 
afraid of espousing the Hindu cause—seeing how 
tragically it has suffered, and continucKS to suffer, at 
the hands of Congressmen—are, it is being told in 
Gath and bruited about in the streets of Askalon, 
“communal”: that is, those of us who have always 
stuck to our glorious ideal of a united India and 
have set our faces like flint against the disruption is ts 
in our midst: whereas Congressmen, who ha»re always 
been extravagantly partial to these same disruptionists 
and who, ultimately, presented them with Pakistan 
on a silver platter are supposed to be unexcoptionably 
“national,” untainted in the least by the virus of any 
vicious “ism.” It is a merry game the Congress has 
been playing with our unthinking countiymen, and 
fitill goes on playing, and there, apparentl.'v, is no end 
to it—none, at any rate, that T, for one, can, at the 
moment, visualise. Those who pandered to the out¬ 
rageously “communal” slogans of the Muslims—to 
wit, the Congress ‘fliigh-ups”—are, it appears, com- 
naendably “non-communal”: while those who con¬ 
sistently upheld the “non-communal” ideal are, it 
would aeem, arrantly “communal”! This is the lop¬ 


sided logic that is now reigning in the counsels of the 
country I 

“Clenched Fists”: A Form of Self-expsession 

Small wonder that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has been 
becoming bolder day by day: this half-portion bf ft 
man has been steadily bloating himself to the dimen¬ 
sions of a veritable giant—with the giant^a “thews, 
stature, bulk and big asgemblance.” There is no dead 
wood, in the shape of slogans and ideologies, to be 
hacked out of his path: be takes his rides along a 
smooth and ashphaltcd esplanade; and all the time he 
is certain that his Anglo-American friends will be 
cheering him on from the wings, so to Speak. A happy 
man, if ever there was one; so happy, indeed, that 
eveiy now and then, ho is impelled to express his 
gaiety of spirit by clenching his fists at the “Kaffim” 
beyond the border. When he clenches hia fists we arb 
to understand that hia happiness is boiling over. Had 
he been a poet he would, of a certainty, have poured 
forth his soul 

“In sonic stretched metre of an antique song.” 

Being, howxver, only a politician ho has to 
content himself with clenching his fists. Some, similarly 
circumstanced, have been known to cock a snook at 
their enemies. The mode of self-expression, obviously, 
varies with the individual. It is his misfortune, nob his 
fault, that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has chosen to clench 
his fists as the only “way out,” in a phrase immortal¬ 
ised by our Rajaji a few years ago w^hen he was 
labouring hard for the creation of Pakistan. We, on 
our part, have reacted to that belligerent gesture by 
folding our hands. A soft gesture turns away wrath— 
does it not? Can, for instance, anything be a softer 
gesture than this? At long last our Government awake® 
to the latest exodus of Hindus from East Bengal: an 
exodus fully as tragic as any of the previous exoduses. 
This exodus began some two or three months ago. But 
it was only on August IS that our Government was 
able to screw up its courage to the sticking place and 
to lodge a mild protest with Pakistan about it; and 
how mild that protest was can be gauged by these 
words: 

“The Government of IndiT has asked the 
Governments of Pakistan and East Bengal to look 
into These vital matters’ urgently, vot in a syint 
of controversy, but wuth the object of allaying, at 
the earliest possible moment, the nervousness and 
sense of insecurity felt by minorities in East 
Pakistan.” (My italics). 

Principles Come in the Way of Protests 
It will be noticed, in the first instance, what an 
unconscionably long time our Government usually take® 
even to Icjfige a protest against Pakistan and, in the 
second, what a sickening)v form that protest 

takes when, somehow, it docs get itself lodged. This, I 
need hardly remind my readers, is in striking contrast 
with the policy of our loving neighbour tvhich makes 
the welkin ring with complaints against us even 
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no ground for such complaints exists. Probably this is 
“secularism*' with a vengeance: it may well bo that 
militates against our reputed principles if we draw the 
attention of our in^-a’-vis too often and loo mmatorily 
against its acts of omission and of coIumi^sion with 
respect to the Hindus still living within its borders. 
So our rulers elect “to sit upon the matter" till th<! 
urgency has departed from it and cobw'cbs liave begun 
to be spun over it. 

“There is no hurry in their hands, 

No hurry in their feet." 

They have, obviously, not profited from ex¬ 
perience: nor is there evident in their political 
philosophy any undue solicitiule for the welfare and 
security of their kinsnien and kinswomen across the 
border. They have sot an ideal before themselves (a 
very mistaken ideal, as it happens) and it takes prece¬ 
dence over the welfare and security of their kinsmen 
and kinswomen not only across the borders but al-o 
within them. Piven after the Nohru-Liauuat Ali Pact 
of April of last year there has been no dearth of Hindu 
migrations from East Bengal and, reconny, those 
migrations have a^^sumed serious proporlioiis; aid oil 
that the authorities here decide to do in the hilticsls 
of those Hindus is to lodge a belated Tn'otc^l and, 
while lodging it, to assure the guilty ones (htd '‘it is 
in no spirit of controversy'^ that tiny are doing so. 

I am certain that “secularism" can no furllier go. 
It passes my comprehension how, in these circum¬ 
stances, the inteicsts of the niiiioritie.s in Paki^^lan can 
be safeguarded. Nor, of course, ha\e the}" been safe¬ 
guarded so far. In any other connti 7 , the Govaaiiment 
that could not, or would not, protect its kinsmen and 
kinswomen in another would have been driven out of 
office long ago: it is a sad commentaiy nn the tough¬ 
ness of fibre of our people that the Government n 
still in the saddle. The peoide IliemsThrs are in¬ 
humanly apathetic to the welfare and sreurify of their 
kinsmen in Pakistan; after all we get the GoA'fTiimcnl 
we deserve. We desenc no better Government 
because, as I have already hinted, we lad; the reqiii-ile 
toughness of fibre, moral as well as physical: \ve are. 
verily, like the limp rags of Rudyard Kipling’s apt 
description that no buckram can stiffen. 

Por)R Publicity and Latk Puhucity 

1 should like to linger a little ovit this matter of 
our Government’s habitual delay and lukew.irmness in 
bringing our complaints, not only to the notice of 
Paki8ta,n (the guilty party), but aUo lo the notice 
of the world at large. Our Government is both in¬ 
competent and inhuman-—inhuman, rhat i.s, towards 
its own people, though overflowing tlm milk of 

human kindness so far as the Muslims are concerned. 
Some time ago three villages of Asi^am were occupied 
by tlie East Bengal troops. After 48 hours or so 
New Delhi came out with an apologia for Pakistani 
Those three villages, it would seem, arc only disputed 


territory. New Delhi was in so much of a hurry to 
rush to the rescue of Pakistan that it forgot for the 
nonce that Pakistan troops have no more right to 
occupy disputed territory than they have to lay hands 
on Indian territoiy. Then some further clarification of 
this elucidation was provided in Parliament; all the 
three villages were not disputed territory; one or two 
were Indian, If a protest was made to Pakistan by 
New Delhi it w^a.s after thc.se elucidations ^nd clari- 
licalions, not before them. Of course, oyf worthy 
Parliamentarians were completely satisfied * with the 
Government’s statement. They did not care to ask 
I he powers-1 hat-bc why no protest hnd been made to 
Pakistan earlier, nor why it took upon itself to be the 
apologist of Pakistan. 

Neav Delhi Misses a Golden Oppoktunity 
Take, again, that matter of our nuissing our troops 
ou our borders. We wore not told that there wars Hitch 
a massing of our troops. We wore not told that there 
had been a rushing of a Pakistani brigade to the 
Pooiich area in Kashmir and that wo had no option 
but to be ready for any emergency—iill the moie so 
na the “jehad" offeri.sivc was steadily mounting in 
Pakistan, The Pakistani papers and the Pakistani 
politicians and the Pakistani people were concerledly 
waging a propaganda war against India, nnd, on top of 
it, there w^as this rushing of a Pakistani brigade lo the 
Poonch area. That even such a weak and nam))y- 
parnby and apathetic Government like our.s \va-' driven 
to mass its army near the bouha* is ample evidence 
that I he situation had bi’come well-nigh intolerable: 
ll)C* pre.s.sing of a button from Karachi was, evidently, 
sufficient to start a conflagration. "J'here w’ould have 
been a nice fluttering of dovecotes in the chancelleries 
of the* world if, as soon ns vve got wind of that lushing 
of the Pakistani brigade to the Pooiich area in Ka.sh- 
mir, w'e had given the widest possible pulilicity to it, 
especially in Britain and America where lo\'e and 
admiral ion for Pakistan uin high and where they trip 
over one nnothers hecks and fall ovTr oni’ another’s 
necks in acclaiming old LiaqiMts pietur^\^qlle antics, 
wffiich age cannot wither nor custom stale. 

LiAC^UAr Ali Khan Sth\ls a Maucii o\t5r 
Pandit Neiirit 

But dir] we? To ask the question is to furnish the 
aiLsw-er. But over there in, Pakistan they are not 
somnolent, and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, noting how 
.sadly We missed our golden opportunliy, smartly 
lurried our missing it to his unique advantage and, 
neatly slurring over his rushing of one of his brigades 
lo the Pooneh area, w^arned his Western “democratic" 
allie.s that India had masso’d nearly its whole army on 
Pakistan’s borders and was hourly threatening his 
country’.s security. His We.stern “democratic" allies, as 
usual, affected to swallow Liaquat’s monstrous allega¬ 
tion against us and started lecturing us about oui; 
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moral degradatioji; they lectured our belovexl Panditji 
in especial for having so soon forgotten his fosfccr- 
f.'ither’a celebrated teaching of ahinisa and brotherhood 
of man and universal love and charity, et hoc genus 
omne^ Once more, it was evident, Mr, Liaquat Ali 
Khan stole a march over Pandit Nehru. Where the 
Pandit should liavo blazoned forth Pakistanis turpi¬ 
tude in trying to start hostilities any moment and his 
having, of sheer necessity, to concentrate India's 
armoured might on Pakistan’s borders as an emergency 
measure to meet all eventualities, he left it to his 
o^jposite number in Karachi (by his tragic silence) to 
publieisc a Bowdlerisod version of events leading to 
that concentration calculated to damage India’s pres¬ 
tige abroad as much as possible. The Pandit is no 
match for the Nawabzada—has never been, in fact— 
either in subtlety of inicilect or in boldness of action 
und has been mauoiievred by the latter into the 
iK'cossily of defending his concentration of troops on 
the Pakistan border: whereas, if he had played his 
cards properly, it should have been the Nawabzada 
who would have been obliged to justify his rushing 
of that Pakistani brigade to the Poonch area in 
Kashmir wdiich made India’s action inevitable. 

Oun Aci’iox CoMPLirrELY Justified 
My readers would not have failed to nolict* tliat 
it was only wlien the Pandit had been driven into a 
corner, so to speak, by the Nawabzada that he re¬ 
vealed I lie reason for the drastic step lie had lakeii in 
moving (f\ir army to the Paki.-tan bonier: namely, 
that initial rushing of a Pakistani brigade lo the 
Poonch area. And Ihe Pandit, is a seasoned politician! 
The luovonmt of London is noL as a rule, friendly 
to India—very few Ibitish and American jiapers are, 
for that matter—but, in its issue of July 21, it was 
forced, by the sheer weight of logic, to lake India’s 
side in the dispute. Discussing ‘^the alurniing inten¬ 
sification of the Kashmir dispute,” it writes; 

'‘There is little wonder tlial Mr. Liaquat Ali 
KIiMi, placed in a tragically difficult situation, m 
rclcfiou both to outside ojunion and to hi.s politi¬ 
cal oppononis at home, seeks to focus attention on 
Indian military measures which, although provo¬ 
cative, no Government in Delhi could veil avoid 
taking now in view of the menacing deterioration 
of the situation." 

Even in Britain they seo light now and then 
though, to be sure, they prefer to grope in darkness 
as far as India is concerned. This has been admitted 
in Ro many words by the New Statci^man and Nation 
when, referring to the attitude of the Daily 'Telegraph, 
it Rays, in its issue of August 10: 

‘The attitude of the fia^f Telegraph'' (it refers 
to the D.T.'s editorial of August 7 which sought to 
prove that if war began between India and Pakis¬ 
tan the blame wo;ild necessarily fall on Delhi) “loo 
clearly confirms the vdew strongly^ held in Delhi 
•that British conservatism is irrationally, passion¬ 
ately and dangerously wedded to the Pakistan 
causeJ^ 


6MAl4i MEaciBS 

This weekly forgets that even the Liberal 
Chester Guardian has been consistently and vebe* 
mcntly against India over the Kashmir question; nor 
has the New Utatesman itself been uniformly in our 
favour. However, we should be thankful for small 
mercies, and we are thankful for what it proceeds to 
write in the same issue: 

“The incontrovertible facts are that the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir acceded to India; that, in the 
case of Junagadh, Mr. Jinnah publicly committed 
himself to the vdew I hat the decision of a sovereign 
prince to adhere to one or other domininon was 
legally decisive whatewor the views of his people; 
that India voluntarily offered a plebiscite: and that 
no Indian troops moved into Kashmir until the 
tribesmen poured through passes into the valley 
burning and pillaging as they came.” 

After referring to Mr. I>enis Warner’s (the Daily 
Telegraph's correspondent in Pakistan) account of 
fanatical preparations for war in Pakistan it declares: 

“The Indian press and public are calm and 
peaceful in comparison with their neighbours. If, 
Mr. Nehru says in lus appeal for reason and 
peace to tlur Pakistan Prime Minister, he feels it 
nece^saiy to keep troops 20 miles avvuy from the 
frontier beyond which such fanaticism reigns, who 
can be surprised or attribute to him ‘primary 
n‘sj)orisibility’ if Pakistan fires the first shot?” 

It is not often that even these radical papers care 
to espouse our cause: that is why I have thought it 
proper lo quote so freely from them on the rare occa¬ 
sions when they refuse to succumb to Pakistan's 
blandishments. 

Instead of Playing up Wb Have Played Dow’n 
Our Case 

I have mentioned, in passing, how much our cause 
has gone by default owing to the doporable lack of 
vision and publicity on the part of our Government. 
Neither in England nor m America have the autlio- 
rities deemed it fit lo present our case as it should be 
presented. I am not sugge.sting that we should always 
have played up our case, though I fail to see what 
would have been wrong if wc did. Actually, we have 
systematically played it down. We have, not seldom, 
hidden our light under a bushel. We have allowed 
Pakistan to do all the talking and writing: the initia¬ 
tive always been with Pakistan. When we do rush 
into print it is only to defend ourselves against some 
of the more grotesque charges of our loving neighbour. 

I do not remember ever having come across any 
publicity work on our side that attempted to put 
Pakistan in the wrong: the little publicity work we 
have done has been to defend ourselves when Pakis¬ 
tan has tried to put us in the wrong. 

Not that Pandit Nehru does not know the value 
of publicity. At the height of Indo-Pakistan tension 
he said at a meeting in Delhi (or was it on the floor 
of our august Parliament?) that what he was mortally 
afraid of wae not the Pakistanis but our own “commu* 
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nalists*’ (meaning, gentle reader, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the RJS.S. and, I am certain, even some 
Congressmen like Purushottamdas Tandonji, the 
Rashtrapati himself, because he is not frightened out 
of his wits as our beloved Pandilji is by the tenn 
‘'Hindu^^). Instead of concentrating all his attention on 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan Pandit Nehru diverted it to 
spout on his old complexes. That, certainly, was not 
the time to rave at the Hindus: that was the time for 
him to rave at the Muslims. But though he has shown 
himself to be absolutely unpiiblicity-mindcd as regaixla 
Pakistan he has proved himself to be enormously 
publi<"ity-cofLscious as rceaids what he chooses to term 
as fhu ^TJindii comniunalists.'’ During these critical 
days no pro-IIiiidii Hindu has made any public speech 
or issmc'd any slatemcnt except to endorse Pandit 
Nchru^s stand on the Kashmir is^ue; but the pro- 
Hindu Hindu is Panditji's King Charles’s head and he 
cannot leave him alone: least of all when the Indo- 
Pakistan tension i& at its height bccau««e it furnishes 
him with an excellent opportunity of waxing “secular.'^ 
It is then that ‘'seculariMiV' is al=o at its hught. Else 
note the follov/iug question and answer in Parliament 
on August 14: 

Mr. A. M. RathnaMvfuny: “In view' of the past 
liistory of the Muslim League and the strained 
relations between India and Pakistan, does the 
Government propose to declare the organisation 
uplawful?” 

Mr. C. P'^jagonalacha-i: “Tlie Go\oinmoni is 
inclined to allow more and vforr political activities 
on theT part than v«‘dncc them.’’ 

“5?eculari‘^:u’’ move, m a loU‘- w'ay iN wo'’-- 

ders to perfor'o! 


Conclusion 

To hark back to our woeful lack of publicity let 
me quote from Mrs. Taya Zinkin’s article in the 
EconomUt of London recently on “India, Pakistan and 
the West’’: ... i \ 

“Tlicre is much force in repetition: every 
Westerner, in any way connected with the East, has 
heard a Pakistani extol his case with burning 
conviction; the same Westerner has, pcrtiaps, never 
heard the Indian case at all; he niay hi^ve seen it 
in print, but if he has heard it, it has Been put to 
him mo«t certainly by a critical Indian whose own 
mind was noL quite made up on the merits of the 
case. No two Indi-ms wull put the same emphasis 
on tlie same points, and the Westerner cannot be 
blamed if he foils io sec light where light is hidden 
by shadows.” 

She proceeds: 

“Whereas the Pakistani case has been mnde 
clearly, simply, promptly, persistently, and con¬ 
vincingly, the Indian case has never been well made, 
it ha.s alwa^^s been made too late and the argu¬ 
ments us(*d have tended to be obscure by the 
shifting of the arguments. The janlt prcoinnably 
lira in the quality of Inrl{a\^ piiblialy abrontL 

(^fv italics). 

Our Congress lenders, I have alw’ays maintained, 
have, in their relations with Pakistan, been more eager 
to strike attitudes than to win point.s: no w'onder 
Pakistan has been encouraged to beat the w'ar-driim. 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan knows the mind of Pandit 
Nehru: he has taken the full measure of him. Pandit 
Nehru has not been able to repay the compliment: 
there lies part of our country’s tragedy. 


PROSPECTS OF DEMOCRACY IN FREE INDIA 

By Db. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., ph.®., nxitt., 

University of Lucknow 


When India achieved her long-aw'aitcd freedom in 
1&47, many of u.s hop^xl that now we could at last 
settle down and enjoy the ble.s.^ings of democracy in 
peace and without any further struggle. But, as a 
matter of fact, it has been increasingly felt that the 
battle of democracy i.s never finished and that it has 
to be w'on every minute, every liour and every day 
afresh. Eternal vigilance may or may not be the price 
of freedom, but democracy at any rati* is unattainable 
without it. In a new State L‘ko ours, where our demo¬ 
cratic ideas and expcviences are still amateurish, new 
dangers and problems are arising which may .diatter 
our infant democracy to pieces. To some extent, these 
dangers and problems are a reflex of the totalitarian 
epoch which confronts the World of today. But, these 
are largely inherent in the character of our socio¬ 


economic system and our political evolution. Even ^n 
countries which are regarded as the custodians of 
democracy tlie actual practice of democratic precepts 
leaves much to be desired. Wc, therefore, in India, 
who are yet not much ahead on the road to demo¬ 
cracy, have to guard against such tre.nds as are the 
very negation of democracy. 

Democracy is the catchword of every party and 
group in India, but that makes the position rather 
perplexing, for the catchword signifie-s different things 
to different people. Now that the general elections are 
approaching, a lot of political and philosophical jargon 
is being dished out in the form^ of rival manifestoes 
by leaders of all shades of opinion as the meaning pf 
democracy which they visualise. It is indeed interest¬ 
ing that no party in India calls itself fascist, and 
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pose to be democratic* Even the most reactionary 
groups swear by democracy. The consequence is that 
the common man is getting bewildered by the conflict¬ 
ing inipli<*ations of democracy as interpreted in terms 
of Sarvodaya, Socialism, Marxism, Co-operative Com¬ 
monwealth, Ram Rajya, etc. 

It is a rpity that to most people in India as else¬ 
where democracy is still an electioneering platitude, 
and it hardly stands for a genuine faith in the way of 
]if(3 which serves to promote the growth of human 
pprsonalilj' and seeks to safeguard equality of rights. 
^‘l^^rty in power and party in opposition and citizens 
voting for one or the other,” is what democracy means 
to many ijcople including politicians. But. that is not 
aJl, for that merely indicates the oxiernal machiner}^ 
of democracy. It ia the spirit which underlies the 
concept of democrac}^ whicli is more important. This 
Hl-Urit is, however, yet in its infancy in India. There 
IS a growing apprehension in the minds of many care¬ 
ful observers in India that a sincere faith in a demo¬ 
cratic w^^y of life wliicdi is vital to the moral and 
spiTitual peivonality of evciy individual will not grow 
ii]» easily in the situation as it obtains today. I hero 
are obsta'cles to the growth of the democraiic slurit 
in all its fundamental aspects—its connotation of 
human dignity, its recognition of liberty, and its 
tcchique of discussion. The obstacles are manifold. 
Tyranny of majority rule may jeopardise the sanctity 
of human values, while party discipline and power- 
politics piay hinder the liberty of thought and ex¬ 
pression. That these dangers are not imaginary wall be 
Jipparent to those who have watched the recent trends 
of political thought and activity in India. 

*The new ron.«tituiion of India i= doubtless demo¬ 
cratic both in ihs objectives and structure, and is 
intended to promote constitutionalism in our country. 
But, there arc certain questions wliich need to be 
answ'ei'ed before we can be sure of our position. Is not 
nur constitution much too legalistic and status-quoite? 
Will it work in the absence of sufficient tnidilion and 
experience of parliameniarianism in India? Will it sur¬ 
vive the onslaught of Socialist or Marxist ideology? Is 
it not conservative in tone? Does it really harmonise 
with our social and economic life? Is it the reflex of 
a finished revolution, or an incomplete one? Will it be 
conducive to the stability of government? Is it likely 
to discourage the age-old* centrifugal t.en<iency in 
fndian political life? Can it really lead to a chasv^sless 
society? Will its unduly composite make-up supply 
the necessary psychological fervour which alone can 
safeguard the common man’s faith in democracy? 

Questions such as these are not easy to answer. 
3ut, on these answers alone would depend the success 
>f the Indian experynent in parliamentary democracy. 
There w no doubt that our constitution is based on 
he concept of a democratic state, but the functioning 

democracy has not been easy anywhere in the 


world, much less in our country. It will be specially 
difficult in India because of the peculiar set-up of our 
socio-economic life. The difficulty will appear not so 
much in the application of the principle of secularism 
which permeates the constitution, but in the harmo* 
nisation of governmental authority and the rights of 
communal or religious groups. Again, the enforcement 
of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity in the midst 
of social, religious, economic and provincial differences 
and rivalries can never be easy. The acid te.st of a true 
democracy lies in the actual enforcement of these 
fundamental rights, and not merely in their outward 
profession. The political set-up in India is yet in a 
state of flux. Faith in democracy has not yet taken 
root in the mind of the avemge citizen. Communal- 
ism, provincialism and caslism which arc all an anti¬ 
thesis of democracy still vitiate our politics. Further¬ 
more, political parties arc still dominated more by 
personal and group loyalties than either national 
interests or democratic principles. Our constitution 
w’hich is devoid of any ideological creed and which is 
more jerry-builjt than homogeneous will tend to 
encourage more of our present-day party-ism Mid 
conservatism than a dj^namic resistance to collectivist 
authoritarianism. 

Totalitarianism and communism are thfe twin 
dangers that lie ahead of our democracy which will be 
necessarily pitted against both. It is problematical as 
to how far our constitution will be able to withstand 
either or both of the two. There are certain features in 
it which may lead to totalitarianism. For example, the 
powers of the President are so extensive that these 
may favour party dictatorship. Unrestricted adult 
franchise is good in theory, but m the present condi¬ 
tions of India it may encourage class war and class 
dictatorship. Moreover, the recent encroachment on 
the freedom of expression is fraught with dangerous 
consequences. Immediately, the amendments to the 
constitution may not be of grave consequence, but 
there is no doubt that these may be misused in future. 
What is at present disquieting is not that freedom of 
expression is being indirectly controlled, but that 
freedom of expression is being regained as an evil 
which can be tolerated within certain limits only. As 
a matter of fact, however, freedom of expression is 
vital to democracy, and democracy can not function 
without it. It is true tliat in the presence of treason 
from within and aggression from without strict vigi¬ 
lance is called for, but the crisis must be justified be¬ 
fore restraints are imposed. 

Liberty of thought and expression, so fundamental 
to democracy, cannot co-exist with a regimented 
Press. The Press is the greatest bulwark of modem 
democracy, and its role as the warden of popular ri^ts 
is too significant to be ignored*. The Indian Press has 
played in the past a memorable role in the history of 
our national movement, and it has set up on th^ whole 
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high traditions of independence. But, there are at 
present perils confronting the Pri'ss too. If it is con¬ 
trolled by powerful vested interests, it can never 
serve the cause of democracy. How the influence of 
Mich vested interests has of late begun to operate in 
the sacred realm of the Press is too well-known to 
need an elaborate mention. It is sufTicient to slate 
that such a contingency will be fa till to democracy. 
Besides, a collusion between the gov(’rninciit of the 
day and the Press will be no less detririifmtal to the 
cause of demonacy than I lie subservience of the 
press to particular \estod interests or cliques. It is 
5"et difficult to foresee how far the Press in India will 
be able 1o safeguard its clicru^hed independence in the 
face of encroachments from the side of the govern¬ 
mental authority on the one hand and infiltrations of 
undemocratic int('rcst?> on the otlier. All that can bo 
hazarded is that the situation is not very hopeful, 
judging from the facts as they appe^ar a| the jirosenb 
moment, llie honest votiines of tlie Press would 
thcinselv(\s readily admit that it is becoming more 
and more dijfficult for the professional journalist to 
preserve his indepeiuhmce. If the Pr(‘ss completely 
huccumbti to the diver>e nlluroments or thn'ats that 
are being bandied about, Ih' cause of democracy m 
India wuH suffer an irreparable damage. AVe can at 
befit hope that this eventuality will no! materialise at 
least in the near future. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that (loinocracv 
can function only if the main i'arlies arc ngrci’d on 
the fundaiTumlals which include the integrity and 
independence of the state and tlio inviolai)ihty of ihe 
basic principles of the constitution. I^ it. certain tliat 
this basic agreement will continue jn the rhan-iiug 
international situation of tlie world? Will not tlie 
use of violence retard the gi-owth of dfuiioerary? T)ie 
man who killed Gandhiji acted on the dangerous 
assumption that it is far easier to de.^^lroy one’s 0 )^)) 0 - 
nent than to convert him by means of iliseu^'^ion. A 
potential danger to democracy therefore lies in the 
resort to violence and intimidation by force. Diuno- 
cratic conventions will bo nullified, if violence is 
adopted as a method of political aclisdty. It is well- 
known that if a ruling party shows a totalilarian 
tendency, the opposition will necessarily adopt violent 
means to overthrow the govenimont. A bloody revo¬ 
lution will not be thought of, if a peaceful change of 
government could be possible. It is, however, re¬ 
assuring to find that practically every party in India 
has condemned violence as a method of gaining poli¬ 
tical power. Even the Communist party has made a 
declaration in favour of non-violence. Still, Itio 
future governments of India will have to exorcisf^ the 
utmost vigilance in the matter of detecting and eradi¬ 
cating this evil, for there can be no compromise be¬ 
tween democratic practice and the methodology of 
violSfCR.* 


But, violence will not totally disappear for the 
mere asking of it, or by merely paying lip homage to 
the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. The challenge 
to democracy in India lies in creating conditions 
under which mono-party dictatorship is not .perpe¬ 
tuated in an unfair manner. Just at present, the Con¬ 
gress is the ruling party, but there is no effective 
op.po.sition in our legislatures, and therefore we see 
the spectacle of a one-party state in India jvith all its 
concomitant evils. The part that the Congress played 
in llio liberation of India fully justified its* emergence 
as the sole ruling party in the early years of our 
indcpondeiice wh(?n tlu'rc was no other party organi>ed 
enough to form the opposition. Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, howevfT, .nc'cds a government no les.s than an 
oppov'.itioii. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there can be no (hmiocracy without an effective oppo- 
sriion. It is not for nothing that the British Parlia¬ 
ment lias provided for a regular salary to the leader 
of the opposition. The' function of the o])po.sition is as 
vital as that of the government. Parliainontniw demo- 
I’racy of course works effectively under the two-party 
s>steiri which, however, is not altainabh' ordinarily. 
K\en in England Ihe old two-party .system disappeared 
witli the rise of the labour party. Under :i multi¬ 
party sy.^tem, i>avliameiitary government works rather 
badly, though it may not brc.ak down altogether. But, 
it can not work at all in the one-party stale which is 
bound to boconu' totalitarian .sooner o'r later. One- 
party rule and democracy are a contradiction in terms, 
fn the long run, a one-paily dictatorship will lead to 
a violent, revolution, for a goveTimicnt of this tyi>e is 
loo ailifM‘i:d to endure long. A strong rcactnui has 
already .-^et in against the rule of the Congres.s ‘not 
because it is ba^icully wrong, but becau-v there is no 
scope for a iK'.dlhy onpo'-aliou in tlio legislatures. 

Tire cry of ‘^countiy in danger’’ or ‘‘national 
unityIS put forward as the chief argument in favour 
of Die continua-nce of unity in the ranks of the Con- 
gre.s.s. Unity is being regarded as more important than 
the growth of dissideiice among Congvc.ss leaders. But. 
such notions of unity may be excellent in times of a 
grave national crisis like war or invasio.n. Such insis¬ 
tence on unity was essential w’hen India was under 
ahen nilo, and when freedom had yet to be achieved. 
But, now that India lij free, the C'Ongrcss need not 
insist on an artificial unity among diverse and hetero¬ 
geneous groups who had agreed to fight shoulder to 
shoulder against an alien government. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the alien rule, the need for an artificial 
unity no longer exists. The Congress as a national 
front is an anachronism in the new conditions of 
today. National unity will not be disrupted, if the 
oppo.sition is agreeable to accept the fundamentals of 
our political system. • 

The students of modern Indian history need not 
be told that ideas of democracy and nationalism- have 
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i^rown up side by side during British rule in India. In 
fact, often these two were regarded as inseparable and 
convertible terms. This was natural in the days of our 
political subjection. More often than not, nationalism 
presupposed a faith in democracy as well. The old 
scliool of Indian politicians never liked to think that 
the two could be possbile independently of each other. 
In any case, the stress on national unity in those days 
implied also a preference for democratic reforms. But, 
this has lost all its meaning in the changed conditions 
of today. It would be totally undemocratic in Free 
India, if the ruling party would either discourage or 
prevent the formation of opposition partie.s. It seem'S 
that the old habit of stressing national unity is still 
j)ci'.sisting even though foreign rule lias ended. Nobody 
lias right, correctly speaking, to obstruct the 
growth of fn?e democracy in the name of national 
unit 3 ^ An all-party government is always possible, if 
there is a national crisis. Democracy in normal times 
dors not require a glorified onn-parly national front. 
It would be a travesty of democracy, if it implied the 
obliteration of all differences of opinion and regi¬ 
mentation of all thinking on the plea that national 
unity must be maintained. The (Congress would be 
, stronger and more homogeneous, if dissidents go out 
of it and form other parties. It is high lime now that 
the Congress transformed itself into a compact Pailia- 
mnntary parly with a definite programme of its own. 
C"o-existencf‘ of contrary ideas accounts for tlie vague¬ 
ness of ihr Congress ideology. This indefiuitoncss is 
causing confusion, and is a source of weakness ns well. 
It is#iil lo the good therefore that through rc‘cent <lr- 
fections th(^ Congress has been vouchsafed a gooil 
opportunity for redefining its ideological creed and 
ivshujJling its constitutional make-up once for all If 
llie dissidents are able to form a healthy opposition 
outside the Congress, so much the better for the 
€ongre{ 5 s and also for the cause of democracy. So long 
as there is nothing basically w'rong in the parent 
organisation, df'fcictions and splits are n blessing in 
disguise. The.y reinvigorate the parent body in a 
manner in which it w^ould not have been possible 
otherwise. Loss in mer^ numbers would be more than 
compensated by the enhanced homogeneity^ of the 
organisation. 

As the situation now stands, one may reasonably 
surmise that there will be •varying degrees of oppo¬ 
sition strength in all legislaturovs, oven though the 
Congress may retain its present vantage ground. But, 
what would this opposition be like? It is certain that 
it will be a multi-party opposition which the Congress 
will have to face, and, as such, the opposition will 
hardly be compact, stable or well-organised once the 
general elections are over and the election-time alii- 
B-nces against the Congress come to an end. The 
opposition will consist of Rights, Lofts and Centre 
pi^riies. It is not unlikely that they will manage to 


combine against the Congress from time to time, or 
whenever it will suit them in any particular crisis. 
But, ihei'e is no doubt that such combinations can 
not be regular or homogeneous owing to the disparity 
in the aims and objectives of the opposition groups. 
The Hindu Mahasabha with its allied groups, even 
though it claims to stand for “real democracy” will 
belong to the extreme Right. The landlords’ parties 
such as the one ia U.P. will tend to be associated with 
the extreme Right. The K.M.P. Party will be refor¬ 
mist and democratic in its general methodology, but 
it will stick to the Centre and will be a counterpoise 
to the Congress, In any case, the K.M.P. Party will 
not be revolutionary in its outlook, though it may 
incline towards the Left of the Centre. The Socialist 
Party which lias refused to accept the Russian form 
of Marxism lacks the a])peal born of fanaticism di^ 
tinguishing the extreme Lefts. As a consequence, the 
Socialists will be more liberal and democratic than 
the latter. It is not unlikely that in the long run the 
Socialist Party may break up under the strain of 
ideological differences, and that a part of it will get 
merged in the extreme Communist Left, while the 
rest will swing to the Left of the Centre or to the 
Right of the I^eft. The Congress us it now stands will 
remain conservative and reformist, and will not be 
revolutionary in it.s outlook. It will in fact incline 
tow'ards the Right of the Centre. The other groups, 
barring the plutocratic, aristocratic or communal 
organisations, will usually move to the Left. 

In the medley of parties, a stable dejnocracy will 
bo possible, only if all the Centre groups consisting 
of libt'ral, nationalLstic and socialistic parties which 
are either opposed to the Marxian creed, or are un¬ 
willing to accept the whole of it combine against the 
rising tide of Communism. The Centre or near- 
Ceutre groups will at any rate remain democratic. 
The same cannot bo said either about the Rights or 
the extiemc Lefts, for tlieir ideologies would easily 
make them su.^ceplible to authoritarian ideas of either 
class rule or cluss struggle. It will be an evil 'day for 
democracy in India^ if either the extremist Rights or 
the? Marxist J^ofls succeed in securing political power. 
But. the chances are that the Centre parties alone 
will form the government in India for some time to 
come, unless their hold is weakened by some crisis in 
the international situation. 

The future of democracy in India is not as dark 
as it might appear from the foregoing analysis. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that there are undemocratic 
features in our socio-economic system, we are tempera¬ 
mentally peace-loving and forbearing. All through 
the ages, we have tolerantly acceptred other people^s 
viewpoints and acted on the principle of give-and-take. 
We have never been a narrowly dogmatic people in 
any period of our history. Our spiritual background 
and our cultural outlook are favourable to the growth 
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of democracy in our country. Tlie catholicity of out¬ 
look and the capacity for syiiihesie which have been 
the characteristic features of the Indian genius will 
tend to strengthen the cause of democracy. It is true 
that the path of democracy will not be easy and that 
there is no ciuse for excessive complacency, yet one 
cun legitimately hope that democratic ideas and values 


will gain a new meaning and acquire a new content 
from the spiritual basis of our age-old culture. If 
India supplies the much-needed spiritual bias to the 
purely materialistic democracy of the West, a new 
chapter would be added to the history of representative 
government. 
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MINERALS AND WORLD WARS 

By Prof, SUKUMAR MERH, m.sc. 


The role which minerals play in World Wars, their influ¬ 
ence on man’s social and economic conditions that breed 
wars and also decide the final outcome of these wars, is 
not properly appreciated by people in general. But in 
fact, it is very effective and profound. From the eailicst 
times down to the present day, the minerals and mineral 
products have played an exceedingly important part both 
in the development and in the destruction of vaiious 
nations. Mineral industries have, many liinos in the past, 
been instrumental in determining the course of history, 
and promise to be of increasing importance in future also. 
Mineral resources cannot be confined to political boun¬ 
daries. While some iiatioiH are richly endowed with 
various mineral deposits, the others are poor in that res¬ 
pect. But even those rich in mineral wealth arc seldom 
self-sufficient in all the important minerals. It i-i because 
the formation and geographic location of mineral depo¬ 
sits have been fixed by some accidental geological pheno¬ 
mena of the remote past. Mineral resources of a country 
are called its “Wasting Assets/' Once exploited they 
cannot be replenished. Because of their non-replenishable 
character, restricted geographic occurrence and their in¬ 
dispensability to certain industries everywhere, the 
mineral deposits have been responsible for various unique 
international problems. In fact, it may be justly said that 
the geological events which took place seveial million 
years hack, have often been the ultimate causes of modern 
wars. 

The material prosperity of a nation depends on its 
various manufacturing—agricultural or mineral—industries 
and trade. The essential factors for any industry are the 
raw materials, and the source of power, and both—^raw 
materials and power—arc largely dependent on mineral 
resources. Coal and petroleum are the universal source of 
industrial power^ while the raw materials for most of the 
manufacturing industries are various 'ores’ and other 
minerals. Even in the field of Agriculture and its allied 
industries, the importance of mineral fertilizers is great, 
for they are absolutely essentia] for the continued and 
improved productivity of the land. Gvidently, therefore, 
the direct and indirect contribution of mineral resources 
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to the national piosperity and strength is enonnoua. 
I^oduclive and rich mineral deposits arc the most valuable 
natural resources that a nation can possess; but sucli an 
asset may bs coveted by other nations also, and so it 
gives rise to serious iiUernalional problems. Thu eager¬ 
ness of deficient nations for acquiring rich mineral depo¬ 
sits and the acquisitive spirit and greed of a few politi¬ 
cally and industrially powerful nations to monoi)oli 2 e them 
have engendered conflicts very often culminating in 
bloody wars. 

A study of the trend of world politics, particulaily the 
role which mineral resources have played in war.s during 
the Iasi two centuries, makes an interestiug rcatling, 

a 

The Wonro War I (1914) 

With the dawn of the 19th century. Great Brilam had 
emerged as the richest and most powerful nation of the 
world, and she enjoyed this privileged position practically 
during the whole century. Her large deposits of Coal and 
Iron, together with Copper, Lead, Tin and Zinc proved to 
he profitable assets and she was the greatest producer of 
llu’se essential raw materials. Great Brilain’s economy, 
based mainly on various inanufucturing traces, brought in 
return food-stuffs and other necessities of Ine. But during 
the latter half of the 19th century, England found Ger¬ 
many to be asserting herself as a formidable ^competitor. 
Although Germany was late in her industrial awakening, 
yet under the dynamic leadership of'Bismarck, she very 
soon emerged as an industrially powerful nation. By 1850, 
all the small ‘Principalities’ of Central Europe were uni¬ 
fied in a single Germanic Confederation. Artificial barriers 
of tolls and tariffs being removed there was a Tegular flow 
of raw materials from one part of the country to the 
other, and the German nation plunged itself heart and 
soul in building up powerful industries by pooling up the 
scattered mineral resources of Coal, Iron, Manganese, 
Chromium, Aluminium, Liead, Zinc, Potash, Antimony^ 
Mercury and Silver, etc. The annexation of the French 
province of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 brought to Germany 
big deposits of Iron ores. With the coal from Ruhr 
Valley and Iron Ores from East Rhine districts and Alsace** 
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I^rraine, Gofinany expanded her heavy industries at aot 
amaziiifif pace, and at the turn of the century, she was 
world’s largest producer of Zinc and Potash, one of the 
higgest producers of Coal, and had built up a flourishing 
Iron and Steel industry. Germany wanted good markets. 
While the English goods were finding a very good and 
favourable mpket in all the parts of her Empire, Ger¬ 
many’s own colonies proved not so rich as to cany on a 
sustaining trade with the “Father-land.” The Germani 
industrialists wanted other fields. So the tussle started 
rulminatinfe in World War I, which Germany ultimately 
lost. 

Germany was defeated in the First World War not 
wholly on account of her mistakes in military strategy, 
but mainly due to the insufficient and limited supply of 
natural resources, which arc always the backbone of 
military strength. On the other hand, the allies had under 
tlieir possession enormous and unlimited supply of various 
law materials, which sustained them and put victory in 
I heir hands. When in 1918, the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, it was foremost in the minds of the victors that 
(iennany be made as weak as possible in the matter of 
her industries, and so the first things to he snatched away 
from her were her mineral resources. Austria and Hun¬ 
gary, which constituted the Dual Monarchy prior to the 
War, were reduced to purely deficit agricultural states 
with some small low-grade Iron and Coal deposits. Alsace- 
Lorraine with ^its Iron ores was allotted to France. Rich 
deposits of Coal, Copper, Manganese, Silver and Iron went 
to Czechpslovakia; Yugoslavia got rich deposits of Bauxite 
(rile ore for Aluminium), Zinc, Chromfle, Lead and Anti¬ 
mony. Rich Mercury deposits went to the share of Italy. 

It was the intention of the Anglo-American group and 
France to exploit to their own advantage all these mineral 
deposits given to various small countries of Central 
Europe. This seizure of her precious mineral wealth was 
a severe blow to Germany. The vanquished nation had 
no other alternative but to bear this injustice for the 
lime being. The pride of the nation was hurt and a 
feeling to strike back gradually gained ground. 

The World War II (1939) 

While in tlie First World War only England and 
Germany were the two prominent warring nations, during 
the Second World War, various other ambitious nations 
of the East and the West joined either camps. 

After the First World War, America started rising 
in power. With vast mineral resources within her 
territories at her disposal, she soon accumulated wealth 
and became one of the richest and prosperous countries 
of the world. The Russians, loo, after the establishment 
of their Soviet Republic made an amazing progress. The 
first thing which attracted the attentbn of the Soviet 
Government was the proper exploitation of their mineral 
resources, which wou]d help them in building up various 
heavy industries. The Russian plans succeeded and sh^ 
became powerful. The Anglo*A|merican block became 
much worried about this growing strength of Russia, but 


they coi4d do very little to check it It was mainly 
because Russia was almost self-supporting in different 
raw materials necessary for her heavy industries and was 
not dependent on any outside country for the same. 
Although ideologically differing from one another, 
Britifin and America, at a later stage of the last War, had 
to enter into alliance with Russia, when she was drawn 
into the conflict by the dramatic German attack. 

Germany on her side had her two faithful allies, viz, 
Italy and Japan. The three nations had high ambitions 
for becoming first-rate world powers, but unfortunately 
they possessed comparatively small territories and meagre 
mineral resources of essential raw materials. Neverthe¬ 
less, they had powerful and ambitious leaders as heads of 
their states. These leaders exploited the deep-seated fear 
of communism gripping England and America, which 
secretly thought it desirable to see a powerful ‘Axis’ block 
to balance the power of Soviet Russia. Thus Germany, 
Italy and Japan developed their industries and military 
strength also with the help of imported Iron-ores, Coal, 
Petroleum and other essential raw materials from America 
and British Emipire. 

It will not be out of place here to trace in short the 
trend of events which ultimately ended in the Second 
World fl/ar. 

The French troops in 1923 suddenly attacked and 
<)ccupied Ruhr Valley. Deficient France wanted Coal to 
smelt Iron ores from Alsace-Lorraine. This military 
action of France over Germany came when millions of 
Germans were dying of starvation and the whole nation 
was facing a total economic collapse. Germany could 
only express her helpless indignation and resentment at 
this inju.stice. However, the Ruhr Coal was again restored 
to them in 1924 by the League of Nations, because it waa 
not much agreeable for the Anglo-Aw'ericans to sec 
Socialistic France building up a big Steel industry. The 
ingenious German nation, though hungry and down¬ 
trodden, very soon improved her economic condition by 
building up various industries, most of which, in fact, 
depended on imported raw materials. German products 
found a very \iide market and there were signs of pros¬ 
perity. Then again came a period of economic collapse. 
All the nations, for protecting their own industries, dis¬ 
couraged imports of foreign goods, and there was again 
the difficulty of finding markets for German goods* 
German trade and economy suffered a serious set-back, 
and the ugly face of unemployment and starvation again 
appeared. It was during 1930-31, v^hen the German 
nation was passing through its worst sufferings, that Hitler 
assumed the leadership of the country. To the people, he 
assured food, employment and an honourable status for 
Germany amongst the world nations. He repudiated the 
treaty of Versailles and estaklished the whole German 
economy on a war fooling. He declared that he wanted 
back whatever had been taken away ^ from Germany by 
force. The fear of Communism again led Britain to allow 
Germany to repudiate the* Treaty of Versaillesi to build up 
a strong army, navy and air force and also to let Germai^ \ 
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occupy parts of Rhineland in 1936 and Czechoslovakia in 
1938. But very soon the British people realised the dan¬ 
gers of German militarism, and when Hitler invaded 
Poland in 1939, the Second World War started. 

During the nineteen-thirties, when Hitler was busy ia 
strengthening Germany, his powerful friend Mussolini in. 
Italy was also aspiring high about the future of his 
country. Italy's condition was more hopeless regarding 
mineral resources. Germany had Co'al from which she 
generated thermal power as well as synthetic petrol to 
satisfy her emergency needs. Italy had neither Coal nor 
Petroleum. As Mussolini realized that this deficiency 
would prove a great handicap in case of war with England 
and America, he resorted to age-old expedient of force. 
In 1935, Italy attacked Abyssinia. This invasion was only 
to get possession of possible oil-fields there. But the 
conquest of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to Italy, because in spile of vigorous search for oil, 
no oil-fields were found. The venture proved a mirage 
only. Then the Italians invaded and conquered Albania, 
and there they got a thousand barrels of petroleum per 
day from Albanian oil-fields. Motivated by the same fear 
complex of Communism, in the case of Italian aggressions 
also, the British Government did nothing to stop this 
aggression of powerful military machine igainst helpless 
and innocent neighbours.The British iieople toiild not 
tolerate this injustice and they forced their Government 
to boycott Italian goods, and to place economic sanctions 
against Italy. But the Govrriimenr again yielded lo 
Mussolini’s threats, and when Mussolini openly threatened 
that sanctions on pelroleuni would be considered by Italy 
as an act of war, the British Government allowed the 
British-owned Oil Companies lo supply as much oil as 
Italy needed for her military campaigns. It wras the 
policy of appeasement of this sort which swelled the heads 
of Mussolini and Hitler, who got encouragement in ful¬ 
filling their sinister designs of war-mongering. 

In the Far East, similar efforts of Japan met with 
greater success. With very little of Iron and Coal, Japan 
built up a flourishing steel industry. Imports of deficient 
raw materials from other countries, mainly America, China, 
East Indies and Malaya, sustained various industries of 
Japan. Manchuria and China supplied Coal, the Cnited 
Stales gave Oil, and China, Malaya and Philippines fur¬ 
nished Iron ores and other ferrous metal ores. With her 
industrial progress, Japan started aspiring to become 
world's most powerful nation. With the limited natural 
resources and depending on imported raw materials, it was; 
not possible to achieve this goal. Japan realised this 
weakness and in order lo be self-sufficient she started on 
a colonial conquest. As a first step towards the fulfilment 
of her aim, Japan attacked minerally rich territories of 
China. In 1931, Japan conquered Manchuria for her coal- 
resources. She got more Coal when Northern China came 
into her possession, and in addition, rich deposits of Iron 
ores were also made available to her. 

British Government 'again acquiesced in this 
aggression and did nothing in the League of Nations to 


check this Japanese expansion. She remained ‘neutral.’ 
Thus China was left helpless. So long as Japan had not 
aligned herself with the Axis powers, all her petroleum 
requirements for various industries and for her military 
operations against China, were met by the United States. 
It was only when fighting flared up in Europe, and Japan 
made a common cause with the Axis powers, that the 
supply of oil and other minerals was denied to her. Japai^ 
was prepared for this eventuality. By her conquest of 
Korea, Manchuria and a part of China, she h^d enough 
Iron and Coal. As for Petroleum, she had alfdady stored 
a large quantity of American Oil and in due course of 
war, she got hold of Dutch Bast Indies and Burma with 
their oil-fields. It is interesting lo note that in early 
stages of the last War, Japan used American Oil against 
American soldiers. • 

It is evident that although the immediate causes of 
the Second World War were mostly political and psycho¬ 
logical, yet those causes grew out of economic conditions, 
which in turn were profoundly affected by the distribution 
and conlrol of important mineral resources. 

Stock-piles \!nd Surstitutes 

As soon as a war is declared, there is a total break¬ 
down of normal trade between the two hostile camps ^ 
of warring nations. The polilical alliances arc, there¬ 
fore, mostly governed by the consideration of needs in 
respect of raw mateiials, and both sides in the war 
choose their allies acct)rdingly. Howc^ver, there arc 
always some essential raw mateiials, wliicli arc iridis- 
l>ensablc for carrying on the military campaigns, and the 
supplies of which are denied to the enemy. It is on 
account of this reason that for several years before the 
actual deelaraiiun of the last War, the hostile, nations 
built up huge stock-piles of such deficient hut essential 
minerals the supplies of which were expected to be cut 
off later on. 

The stock-piling was the most terrible “secret” 
weapon of Japan during the last War, and the stock-piles 
of the (leficient minerals that she built up in the years 
prior to War were much larger than the technical ex¬ 
perts of the Allies estimated. Japan had accumulated 
enormous reserve slock of Crude Petroleum, Manganese, 
Chromite, Copper, Lead and Zinc, etc. Germany had 
also built up big ‘stock-piles’ of these industrial minerals. 
But unlike Japan, she did not rely totally on reserve stock. 
The Germans carried on cpntinuous and vigourous re¬ 
searches for finding out substitutes. Very soon after Hitler 
came to power, the Third Reich began constructing big 
planta for the manufacture of Synthetic Petrol from Coal, 
in spile of the high cost of making Synthetic Petrol which 
proved quite uneconomic when compared to that of the 
imported oil. But Hitlef had planned this for war- 
cmergency, and by the time the war started, nearly half 
of Germany’s oil requirements were met by synthetic oil 
plants. It will be interesting to recollect that Ger/nan 
advance and onslaughts during 1^-41 were spaced hi 
a number of pauses in military operations. These wer^ 
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ooly periodic breathing spells on account of oil short¬ 
ages, and during which petrol supplies were again accu¬ 
mulated. If the War had continued for a few years 
more, the capacity of synthetic oil plants would have been, 
so large that no such pauses in her advance would have 
been required. 

Germany's efforts regarding her Aluminium industry 
aie also worth mentioning. She has poor deposits of 
bauxite, the aluminium oie. Bui before the War she waa 
the bigges^ producer of this nielal. The Germans had 
developed the Ajluminium industry to meet the shortage 
of copper to some extent. In addition to the imported ore, 
she acquired bauxite from the neighbouring couniiiea 
before and during the war, generated cheap electrical 
power from coal, synthesized cryolite (an essential mine¬ 
ral in alumina- reduction) from aiiotficr mineral fluorite, 
and produced the cheapest aluminium in the world. 

Another effort of Germany to meet the emergency 
was in the form of discoveiing new and improved extrac¬ 
tion methods of metals from low-grade Manganese, Lead, 
Zinc etc. 

On the other hand, to America, Great Britain and 
Russia, abundant supply of essential minerals like coal, 
oil, feiToas and non-ferrous ore minerals were always 
forthcoming, and it was this sii.staining supply of raw 
malerials which enabled ihem to exhaust the enemy’s 
potential strength and gain ultimate victory. 

• The PosT-wAii Picthue 

In the past, coal, peli oleum, iron and other allied 
hu-ioiis and non-ferrous metal oics were the ehief mineral 
roMUiiccs responsible foi the national prosperity as well 
as for wars. But today to this list may he added — 
and* that too at the lop the resources of radioactive or 
‘atomic’ minerals. In addition to their utilization, in the 
luaiiufaclure of atom bombs and hydrogen bombs, scien¬ 
tists all over the world are busy harnessing the alomio 
energy for its utilization for constructive purposes also, 
tiz.y as a source of industrial power in place of coal or 
petroleum. There is almost a mad frenzy amongst nationa 
of the world for discovering deposits of radioactive mine¬ 
rals like Pitchblende (containing Uranium and Radium), 
Monazile (containing Thorium) and Beryl (containing 
Beryllium). Countries which arc richly endowed with 
those minerals hold the most important and strategic posi¬ 
tion in the world politics today. 

The best source of atomic energy is Pitchblende and 
its allied minerals. The chief producers of these Uranium 
bearing minerals are Belgian Congo, Canada, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Portugal and the United Stales, with sporadici 
minor productions from Cornwall, Madagascar. Russia, S. 
Australia and India. Beryl, ^another atomic mineral, is 
widely distributed in limited occurrences throughout the 
world. The third important mineral Monazite containing 
Thorium, is available ih larger quantities. Thorium is not 
spontaneously radioactive but its atomic disintegration can 
<*‘a6iljr be initiated by laboratory operations. Biggest 


deposits of Monazite lio within the territories of the 
Indian Union, as beach sands of the West Coast of Tiav^* 
core. Other producers of this mineral are Brazil, Malaya 
and Ceylon. 

The distribution of these atomic mineral resources 
and the greed of various nations to possess and exploit 
them have given rise to one of the ipost difficult post-wat 
problems, and it is not improbable that this race for 
atomic armament may again lead the war-torn world to 
another more bloody and destructive catastrophe. The 
piling up of the war machine in the absence of a sane 
social policy itself makes war inevitable. 

India’s Mineral Resources 

India cannot be considered very rich in respect of all 
the minerals. But still, it held an important and strate¬ 
gic position during the last two wars on account of some 
of her minerals. India possesses world’s richest Iron ore 
deposits; her production of Manganese ore is one of the 
highest in the world; Mica-mines of India are the top 
suppliers of muscovite to the world. Considerably good 
deposits of Coal arc also available in India. Great Britain 
holding India in bondage exploited these resources. While* 
the supply of various essential minerals was denied to the 
oppoiif*nls, the Allies had the regular flow of such minerals! 
during the last two wars, which brought them to ultimate 
victory. 

But today India is politically free from such exploita¬ 
tion of her natural resources by others. India with her 
enormous resources of Iron ores.. Manganese, Mica, Mona¬ 
zite and a limited supply of Pitchblende and Beryl holds 
a unique position in the world politics of today. The 
nightmare of the rising tide of Communism has been,- 
haunting the capitalistic counlric.s of the West, and they 
are afiaid of the growing power of Russia and China. 
India holds a key position in Asia. In the frantic efforts, 
of the two power blocks to bring India to their own side, 
there may be hidden the motive of exploiting her valua- 
able deposits of Thorium and other minerals. The 
protestations of hcli)ing India in critical moments of 
scarcity and of assisting her in the technical advancement 
of India may in fact be motivated by no other desire 
than the idea of keeping an eye on, and if possible, to 
exploit her natural resources. India’s attitude of neutrality 
towards the wor]d'.s power politics of today, and her 
unique stand for the abiding World Peace are not an 
agreeable and pleasant affair to the Americans. Frimo 
Minister Nehru has definitely declared that India’s helpi 
and her natural resources cannot be available to any natioiii 
who is on war-path unless the path of war may be for 
protection of innocent humanity. Taking advantage 
of the economic distress and scarcity caused by the various 
natural calamities that have befallen on India during 
recent years, some countries have tried to bargain for 
India’s Coal, Thorium, Manganese and Mica supplies. 
Pakistan’s pressure tactics to get coal and other supplies 
are known to all. Behipd the so-called sympathy of 
America and her eagerness to help India, there may be 
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considerations other than humanitarian. There may be 
the desire to get hold of these strategic mineral resources. 
The ‘wheat deaf has opened the lid. Two years back, 
when India asked for wheal to ward off her food-scarcity, 
America demanded in return control over above-mentioned 
Indian minerals. India could not accept this bargain. 
Today the food situation is still worse. The country is 
on the verge of famine and most of the American people 
thought that India would surrender herself. They 
proposed the same demand with more severe condition 
(or the food aid. But the country refused to accept this 
conditional wheal gift from America. 

This ‘American Food-Aid' affair is nothing but the 
latest stunt of the ‘Power Politics' seeking an easy 
control over the vital mineral resources of a weaker 
nation. Not only for India, but for all the weaker nations 
the conditions arc almost similar. Under the garb of 
chalking out various developemeni plans and advancing 
financial aids, the real motive of the few stronger national 
is to impose a sort of economic domination upon the under¬ 
developed countries, thus reserving for them an ab'soliite 
control over their mineral wealth. There can be no objec¬ 
tion to the exploited nations, if such exploitation of re¬ 
sources aims at the betterment and progress of their own 
countries, or of mankind in general. But unfortunately it 
is not aOi Their natural resources are being exploited for 
building up formidable military strength of a few naliona 
only, which are again on the war path. The resentment 
against such exploitation is daily mounting. The latest 
example is that of Iran. For several decades her rich 
oil-fields were a great source of wealth and power to Great 
Britain. Now Iran wants back the ownership of her own< 
oil, and she wishes to utilise it as a means of bringing 
prosperity and progress to her peojde. This is a per¬ 
fectly justifiable demand. But Britain will not agree to 
it. She wants the monopoly of this life-liquid of war 
in order to maintain her high place in world politics, and 
so Iran, with her rich oil-fields, is becoming a ‘sore-spot' 
in the world to-day. 

Korea and Malaya have also somewhat similar stories 
to teU. Korea possesses rich deposits of Coal, Iron and 
Tungsten, thus bearing great potentialities for the estab¬ 
lishment of a flourishing steel industry. Before and 
during the last war, Japan was the main exploiter of these 
Korean resources. But after the War, there was the 
virtual partition of the State and these mineral deposits 
went mostly to North Korea. Because of the leftist ten- 
d^^ncy of the North Korean Government, these natural 
rt .sources were denied to the Western powers. It is for 


this reason that the United Nations under the influence 
of the Western powers did not like to accept the North! 
Korean Government. The aim of the present Korean War 
for both the belligerents is the unification of the two parts) 
of Korea and the utilization of its entire natural resources, 
and if the ‘United Nationa' are successful in their cam¬ 
paign, the *free and democratic nations' will have an easy 
access to Korea's Iron, Coal and Tungsten resources for 
themselves. t 

The present disturbed conditions in Malaya proving 
a constant head ache to Great Britain. The unrest in 
Malaya represents the restlessness of the Malayan people 
10 break away from their economic bondage. In addition^ 
to her Rubber, Malaya is one of the biggest producers of 
Tin ore, and has considerably good deposits of Monazite. 
The repression of the Malayan struggle for freedom hasi 
created a very explosive situation in the Far East, and 
who knows that Britain's desire to perpetually exploit 
Malayan resources may not lead to some serious inter¬ 
national conflict in that area. 

It a great human tragedy that while mo.si of the 
nations are struggling hard to tide over the misery of 
hunger, scarcity and poverty, which have followed the 
last war in its wake, a few called ‘prosperous and 
peace-loving’ nations are again busy in war-mongering. 
Exploitation of replenishable natural resources like agri¬ 
cultural products to some extent can be tolerated, but that 
of the mineral resources amounis to almost ^a crime unlessi 
it is for human good. Once lost, they are lost for ever, 
and the exploited nation ever remains a beggar in the 
matter of those commodities. And it is such exploitation 
of the weak by the strong wliieb causes dissatisfaction and 
resentment, which ultimately culminate in wars. Nature's 
mineral bounties, which should go to make humanity happy 
and prosperous, can never be allowed to make its lot 
miserable But the strong nations in their lust for power 
forget this maxim, and they always try to exploit the 
weaker nations in the matter of their natural resources. 
It would be a grave blunder for mankind to pledge ils^ 
precious resources for building up a war-machine, because 
if they do so, the war-machinc itself will evoke the nemesis 
wliich no one will be able to control. 

When the world's natural resources will come to be 
regarded as property in which all people of the world have 
a joint interest, regardless of their location, only then it 
will be |x)ssihle to effect a menial disarmament based on 
mutual good will, confidence and tolerance, and this alone 
ran prevent future conflicts and wars. 



WELFARE STATE 

By K. P. KHUMANI, m.a. 


Effecti^’B slogans sometimes develop into social 
objectives. It is «iid tliat the modem State is becom¬ 
ing a Welfare State. The Prime Minister of India has 
given categorical expression that the ultimate social 
'^rbjt'ctive of the country must be the realit^ation of 
Welfare Stale. This has been endorsed by the Indian 
National Congress at its Nasik Session. So it becomes 
;i)l the more necessary and important to study and 
analyse ilic eoneept of Welfare State and the problems 
it has to face in its ultimate realisation. 

Prof. Pjgou of the Cambridge University says that 
the main motive of economic sMidy. is to keep social 
improvement and hence Economic iScience should be 
realistic rallier than pure. P>ononiic welfare may be 
d('finefl roughly as that. ]iart of welfare that can be 
Inought into relationship with the measuring rod of 
money. Reader observes that welfare increase?! 
(decreases) whenever one or more individuals become 
more (less) satisfied without any other individual 
.becoming (more) satisfied. Despair or measuring 
j)erhaps drove Robbins to argue that p^coiiomics 
is a positive scienci' and that it is neutral between 
(Mids. Henry Pes(‘h would tell that P]conomics is both 
:i positive and *ii normative science. The Mercantahsts, 
Pip. ^locrals and Adam Sniilli placed the welfare of 
the nation in the centre of their theories; but as 
vogirds the means, there is a gulf of difference. Any 
.''tail* professes itsidf to look after the wedfare of its 
'*iti;?tms. But the methods to tlu‘ achievement of this 
»'nd diffei so widely that (hey deserve careful analysis. 

Dniiiig the laissez-faire days, the State was ex¬ 
pected to be only a police man. “Thus far and no 
farther” was tlie cry of the time. But with the deve- 
K^pmeiits in tlio fact.;>vy organisation and in the indus¬ 
trial sphere, the need for the interference of the State 
was exceedingly felt. The unfairness of putting the 
low-paid labouring class on a footing of equality with 
tlie fortunately well-placed few gained ground. The 
capitalist system was making its headw'ay and even 
the Jiclions of the state could not cure the evils of the 
"^.vstem. The Marxian onslaught made, manifest the 
^locial evils that were the • results of the capitalist 
-\vslem. Negatively, Marxism served as an eye-opener 
fo (he capitalists. The conception of the end of Ihc 
state similarly changed and the slates began to assume 
powers to regulate the various activities in the in¬ 
terests of the common good. Economics and politics 
f>f‘came more inter-dependent than before and poverty 
^!ts looked upon as a social evil. It was accepted on 

hands that all effftrts must be directed to eradicate 
^hisi evil. 

The concept of Welfare State haa been the subject 


of discufieion in recent years. This word-combiiiatiotn. 
is interpreted differently by different writers. There are 
divergences in the emphasis in the aspects of Welfare 
State and consequently there have been grave mis¬ 
representations, which have led to false conclusions. 
Technically the determining factor of a Welfare Stat^ 
lies in the avowed assumption of certain basic respon¬ 
sibilities by the State in regard to providing education, 
sanitation, medical n'hef and means of livelihood to 
the people and the com;lation thereof with the means 
of production of national WTalih. There arc some 
special rc.sponsibilities as of unemployment insurance, 
social insurance, old age pensions and others having 
a cradle-to-gravc sweep which transcend the traditional 
concept of State functions and focus the special 
features of Welfare Slate as such. This signifies the 
difference iK-tweeui the totalitarian states and other 
systems. 1'hcro is no necessary relationship between 
the Welfare State and the totalitarian slate or inherent 
contradictions between the capitalist system and the 
Welfare Stale. 

Broadly W'elfare States can be chussified into three 
kinds One proposal is to as.Nure a minimum for all, 
retaining in principle private property and the price 
mei-lianism and allowing the more enterprising to find 
his fortune and incidentally to benefit the society too. 
This is the i^lulosophy of free entiTpnso in which the 
Americans have placerl their belief. I'hen there is the 
mild socialistic idea of Welfare State. Sir Stafford 
Cripps indicates that in I lie British Slate “the funda¬ 
mentals of social justice and eroiiornic stability shall be 
planned” and the rest js to be left to private enterprise 
to start with. Tins is best illustrated by the present-* 
day Britain. There is a third kind, which wants the 
state to absorb all aclivities. This believes in the 
nationalisation of all indu.slries and m planning. Russia 
IS the typit*al example of the third kind. 

This naturally takes to the discussion of the need 
for planning. It is very unfortunate that there no 
unanimity even among experts and economists aa to 
the interpretation of the term, *Tlannmg.” There can 
be planning both under capitalist and totalitarian 
systems. There are ardent advocates of planning like 
0. D, H. Cole, Wooticii and there arc also vehement 
critics like Dr. Hayek and Jewkes. So tberc^ is at th<^ 
first to clarify the meaning of the terra. If by pla¬ 
ning is meant only central planning, it may not find 

favour from all quarters. If by planning is meant only 
t.hought-out, organised and concert.ed action, there 
cannot be any opposition to planning. The two achoob 

which support the extreme views seem to be to* 

scientific and contrary to facts. The pknners harp 
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much on the efficiency of state action and they cite the 
series of Five-year Plans of Russia. It is argued that 
it eliminates monopoly, shocking inequalities'' of in¬ 
come and other social evils which are the results of 
capitalist economy. Further, it is said that free enter¬ 
prise which has been given such a long lease of life 
has failed to justify its existence by the recent deve¬ 
lopments. The standard of life of che people is still 
at the low level and unless and until State directs the 
economic activities, no appreciable improvement can 
be achieved. Plaumiig removes the disharmonies ot 
production, distribution, calnsiimption and exchange. 
Modern developments in ciirroncy, export and imports 
make planning inevitable. 

The other school takes the most gloomy attiiude 
towards planning. Dr. Ilayek describes it as weapon 
of totalitarianism used for the oppression of minorities.’' 
Belloc says, “The control of the production of wealth 
is the control of human life itself.” Carr disparagingly 
says that the nationalised thought has passed every¬ 
where with the nationalisation of industry. It is argued 
by the anti-planners that planning will be too effective.* 
or ineffective. The mo.st ,-pnous danger lies in tin' 
extinction of economic and polilical liberty, II will 

end in the regimentation of society. Moreover, national 
self-sufficiency is destructive of international economu- 
co-operation and incompatible with political co¬ 
operation. This point is emphasised by modern 

economists like Meade and Robbins. Writers like 

MacGregor suggest solutions to adopt democratic social¬ 
ism. Robbins is of opinion that in peace time price- 
mechanism must operate and he would like planning 
and control to supplement private enterprise and not 
to supplant it. Individualism corrected and shorn of 
its crudities and abases is the be-ft solution. 

But modern opinion tends to insist the importance 
of mixed economy. The State must take up more 
responsibilities but only in so far as it is conducive to 
the interests of all citizens. The place of free enter¬ 
prise must be recognised and appreciated and it must 
be encouraged so long as it aim.s and achieves the 
welfare of the community. As John Jewkes says every 
sensible economy is a mixed ."system. So there is no 
* basis to say that Welfare State is possible of achieve¬ 
ment only under a particular economic pattern. Tlie 
end is the same, though the means differ considerably. 

Among the notable men that hav^e contributed to 
the study of the Welfare State, Lord Beveridge stands 
foremost. His Report has been advanced as a neutral 
plan with no bias towards either socialism or capital¬ 
ism. The Beveridge Plan assures at least a minimum 
welfare of the people. It is a fact that man's depend¬ 
ence on others has veiy much increased in the present 
day. He has to be looked after properly in childhood 
and old age. Apart from these, orphanage, widowhood, 
sickneeis, infirmity, accidents, unemployment and other 


unforeseen contingencies present serious difficulties. 
The magnitude of these evils has mounted with the 
growth of indiiKstrial civilisation. Social security springs 
from the universal desire of man to free himself from 
the fear of want. The State, as an association of in¬ 
dividuals to promote their common well-being, has in 
modern times undertaken upon itself the duty to 
provide through appropriate organisation the necessary 
secuiity ygainst these riskfs. • 

The term social security generally means income 
security or security against want. But want is only 
one of the five giants which are inimical to human 
well-being. Disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness 
are equally devastating in their incidence. Society 
must defend itself against them, as social security 
in the broader sense would include protection 
ujrainst tlie>e evils.’ The Beveridge Plan chalks out an 
insurance scheme, whicli is to be contributed mainly 
through stain funds acquired through special taxation. 
It provides benefit only in return for contribution. It 
does not n'duce incentive because only a minimum 
and not a ma.ximum is provided The Plan also sug¬ 
gests the institution of National Hi'alth Service and 
Beveridge wants the whole system to bo co-ordinated 
under the minisli-y of Social Security. The Plan has' 
the dislinguished features of comprehensiveness, 
unification of administrative responsibility, classifica¬ 
tion. adequate benefit, flat rate of contribution and 
flat rate of benefit. 

The scope of social security measures hag been 
‘an evolulionaiy movement directed by experience.” 
Thorn are two main currents, namely, social assistance 
and social insurance. The social assistance interfiled 
to help these unfortunate classes began in England 
oven in the time.s of Elizabeth when the first Poor 
Law was in 1601. The subsequent Acts also 

iiimod at alleviating the difficulties of the poor. But it 
must bn inontionod that there was some stigma 
attached to poor relief in those days. But today it is 
considered as a social evil and a new attitude, 
characteristic of the democratic age has gained ground. 
Many countries have introduced legislations to grant 
old age pensions. It began in Denmark in 1891 and 
has been adopted by New Zealand, Australia, Francr* 
and Great Britain, Unemployment schemes have been 
introduced providing cash ^allowance or work relief. 
The United Kingdom follows the cash allowance 
method and America follows public works policy. The 
principle followed is "wage-stop” which says that the 
allowance paid for needs should bo less than the 
amounts which would ordinarily be available if the 
person were following his nonnal occupation. This is 
intended to prevent voluntary idleness and to induce 
the workers to seek work instead of living on state 
charity. Family allowances in order to raise the nortnal 
income of families to the required minimum are 
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granttnl. Medical care is specially given to help the 
’[)ooT. The Mothers' Pensions Act in U.S.A., the 
British Family AHowances Act of 1946 and the Cana¬ 
dian Act of 1944, all those aim to provide social 
assistance. 

The principle of social insurance gained recog¬ 
nition with t^e National Insurance Act of 1911 passed 
by Lloyd George, though it was initiated by Bismarck 
111 Germany in the last century. The Health Insurance 
Scheme of Great Britain may be taken as an illustra¬ 
tion of the new tecimique. The insured person has to 
pay a contribution during every week he is employed. 
His employer also has to pay a contribution on his 
behnlf. A fund is thus created to which the State also 
makes a contribution. Cash benefits comprise sickness 
and disablement. Maternity benefit is provided. There 
is also unemployment insurance including industrial 
and agricultural manual and non-manual labour below 
i:42() a year. 

The Jjabour Government issued a White Paper 
after coming to power. It recognised the responsibility 
fur inaintaihing full employment. But the social 
security insurance plan of the Government need not 
be exaggerated nor need we break into superlatives in 
» evaluating its utility. It does give the people a 
security against unemployment and sickness though it 
docs not annihilate them completely. 

America, ^he land of free enterprise, also has 
undertaken social security measures. The development 
of these, schemes achieved the zenith during the 
Presidentship of the late lamented Roosevelt, who 
under the New Dt^al, introduced new ndorms. The 
Ney^ Deal consisted mainly of four types of measures, 
namely, social security legislation designed to protect 
the dLspos-seastid from unemployment, illness and old 
age; measures to strengthen and protect the labours 
bargaining powers, measures to aid farm; attack on 
monopolies and others. Miss Evelyn Horsey, Social 
Welfare Attache to the AnuMican P'mbassy in India, 
speaking on ‘'Social Service in U.S.A." in the Social 
Work Conference, 1941, says that prominent part 
played by the privately initiated, sponsored and 
operated non-governmental agencies. All activities arc 
curative and preventive. 

Russia follows the Communist pattern of economy. 
There, it is said that ever^vone lias the right to work 
<md leisure. Trade cycle is averted and profit and 
interest are eliminated. Foreign trade is the monopoly 
of the State. Industries have been divided into throe 
kinds, namely, those of Union significance, State 
rignificance and Local significance. But it must be 
?^aid that the Russian example has got its own 
Peculiarities and special problems. 

With the study# of the social security schemes in 
thyso countries, it would be helpful to see the nature 
^nd limitations of social security. The social security 
that must be provided against all the social evils must 


differ from country to country. The special problems 
of the particular country must be taken into account 
before any comprehensive scheme is envisaged.. Apart* 
from this point, the problem of social security itself 
presents many difficulties which must be tackled 
carefully. 

The term "Welfare," though it is generally 
accepted, may be misleading. The distinguishing feature 
of this new kind of State is not that it is more con¬ 
cerned than other States with raising the standard of 
living of its citizens as a whole. A country's standard 
of living at any moment is the total of gioods and 
services it provides (less the proportion of these that 
is used for capital investment and for exports plus 
the goods that arc imported in exchange). The welfare 
arrangements described above are not designed to 
increase this production. Their purpose is to ensure 
that everyone gets a certain minimum share of the 
production whatever his circumstances. Such arrange¬ 
ments may, of course, have an indirect influence 
the volume of production. Mr. T. W. Kent observes 
that the monetary inducements for the business and 
middle classes have been much reduced with the 
growth of the Wnlfiiro State. This is not, of course, 
necessarily to condemn the Welfare State. But it must 
be borne in mind that the problem is to balance the 
loss against the benefits. In the initial stages, it may 
affect production and no security is worth having when 
the available productive resources services, and com¬ 
modities are reduced. So there is this necessity to 
chhfk tliis difficulty. It is true that the feeling of 
Rpcurity created by social services the demonstration 
of the Slate's concern for the welfare of its ordinary 
citizens will tend to improve industrial efiioi'^ncy, 
more understanding of their employer's difficulty. In a 
countiy with a growing population and a lower 
standard of living anything that slows down the m- 
crease of production is very dangerous. 

It is said I hat a thorough-going Welfare State ia 
one chronically liable to steady inflation. This is 
found on the experience of industrial economies. This 
hardship increases all the more in an economy, which 
is more dei^endent on agriculture. The fund, which 
must be created to operate the various social services, 
must be carefully raised. The benefits of the services 
should not offset the fresh taxation on the poor. It 
should not discourage saving and affect the capital 
formation. A faster improvement in the welfare of 
the ordinary man can be achieved if welfare measures 
are introduced at a moderate pace. 

Friedaich Baerwald, writing in the Fordham 
University magazine Thought, remarks: 

'Tt must be dearly understood that no sc>eial 
security system and no welfare policy can functiaa 
adequately under conditions of chronic unemploy¬ 
ment. The key to social security is therefore an 
employment policy which succeeds in preventing 
such an unfavourable development of the labour 
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marki't. If it succeeds even an ambitious social 

security system is feasible. If U fails social security 

logisliition will not prevent the widespread desti¬ 
tution characteristic of depression/’ 

Tile implications of full emjiloymcnt are a high 
degree of oontiiiuoiKs I'liipJoyment, which must be 
congenial. The work must hr got with without ‘my 
delay. Changes of occupali-on or iilace must bo reduced 
to the minimum. It must not reduce the standard of 
living. In the Bntisli While Paper, three essential 
means have been suggeste<l lo maiulain full employ¬ 
ment. There are the- maintenance of aggregate ex- 
penditui-e, flexibility of productive resources and the 
control of wages and prices. The writings of late Lord 
Keynes, Meadi' and olherg really give valuable sug¬ 
gestions with regard lo this aspii'ct of the problem. 

Then, in the Welfare State, there are other ques¬ 
tions like the increase of produclioti and the reduction 
of the glaring inequalities of uicoiik^ Apart from the 
other devices, modern opinion rehes on monetary 
adjustment for tliese. Tin* progressive taxations like 
the income tax and the important jdace given to 
direct taxe.-^ in the presiml-day public finance aim at 
achieving those objt'Ciivos. Bht it must be cautioned 
that all efforts in this direction should not interfere 
with savings and investment and capital formation. 

After analysing the problems of the Welfare Stati?, 
it is interesting and appropriate to stud}’^ the problems 
that are specially confronted with in India. With the 
determination lo achieve Welfare State, the magnitude 
of iho problem has assumed greater importance than 
' before. It may be said that the concept of the State 
which now commands the most influential following 
in the country, if not also tlie largest following is that 
of the Welfare State. 

The changes that have taken place in Imliu arc 
momentous. The transfer of Oovermnenl into Indian 
hands, the partition of the countr 3 ^ which is perhaps 
the parting gift of British Imperialism, inflation and 
under-production and lack of capital formation—all 
these add to the speciality of the Indian problem, 
Legislations like the Workmen’s Compensation Act ot 
1923. have aimed at improving the lot of the helpless. 
Mr. B. P. Adarkar submitted his report on Health 
Insurance for Industrial workers, the essential feature 
of which has been a compulsory contributory insurance. 
Though no social insurance scheme has been given 
by the Government, the need for it has been recog¬ 
nised and all efforts are taken in that direction. The 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act of 1041 aims at giving 
maternity benefit to women. Tlic Employers State 
Insurance Act of 1948 has been indeed a remarkable 
achievement. It breaks new ground in the field of 
social insurance inasmuch as it proposes an integrated 
scheme embodying workmen’s compensation and 
maternity Ibenefit with health insurance. With regard 
to education and sanitation. I^tepg are taken to Pro¬ 
vide greater facilities. In a country which hag agri¬ 


cultural economy, the difficulties are numerous and 
with majority of population being illiterate, the mo4<i 
statesmanlike attitude and capacity i.s called. 

In India, during the last fourteen years, the total 
expenditure of ytatc governments on .nation-building 
activities, as a percentage of total revenue expenditurr 
has gone up fjorii 34.98 per cent to 46.46 per cent. 
This total expenditure on such activities has increased 
by 100 per cent between 1946 and 1947. Recording to 
the Stalesmaris Washington correspondt^t, in 1960, 
U.S.S.R. .spent per capita S73 on social‘and cultural 
purposes, while the U.8.A. spent 19 per cent more 
per capita for education, 140 per cent more for social 
security and social insurance, 370 ptn* cent more for 
public health and 160 per cemt more for seientifu' 
research than the U.S.8.R. Though compared to these 
figures, the Indian example recodes to the background, 
it is really an advancement if the past economic and 
political conditions of the country are taken into 
account. 

But a note of warning must lie given. If in the 
high ambition of the realisation of the ^Velfarc Slab?, 
hasty steps are undertaken, it will result in tlio frus¬ 
tration of all hopes in tlie fulun' of India. Several 
obstinate and cold facts like Uie under-production ainl 
inflation must not be lost sight of. Tin* Indian Rupee 
has the four-anna value of tlie Indian Riifiee of 1939. 
Tlio sliyne.s.s in the capital markci unrl the progre-^sivc 
deterioration in the volume of production must, niak<* 
India feel tliat any effort must be t:ikcn cnrefully. The 
Government must follow both ^‘production by induce¬ 
ment and direction.” The long-range prospenly of the 
country must not be sacrificed at the altar of pet 
principles. 

It IS feared in some quarters that I he Welfare 
State will inevitably lead to the extinction of the civil 
and political liberties. The extension of the functions 
of the *State must take place within the desirabh* 
social ends, particularly the mainlenance of civil and 
political liberties. Though it is true lhat Russia hii^* 
improved the standard of living of the people, it 
an iinfortimatr* fact that the personality and the 
individuality of man i.s completely ignored. The objec¬ 
tive should be lo better the position of man, at the 
same time promoting other social ends too. Tlic 
Eemomist writes: 

« 

*^The sound policy for those who believe hi 
thp Welfare State is that the State should mai*^- 
tain for its citizens the highest standard of in¬ 
dividual welfare that it can reasonably afford arri 
that does not undermine the economic efficiency 
or political liberty of jts citizens.” 

Any attempt bo achieve too much in too short 
time may defeat larger purposcK It is the end tlml 
justifies that ultimate jurisdiction of the State. , To 
conclude, ‘Toverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere " 



FAMOUS FNGUSn HOUS& 

Bt Minn D. GRAHAM POLE 


I. Knolb 

One of the things that has changed in England down 
the ages is ^^he attitude towards the Spring. In the 
fourtrenth centuiy, the firat groat age in English 
liistory, the poet Cnaiicer opened his prologue to the 
(^anteihury Tales with a salute to the Spring. In the 


To get to Knole the modem pilgrim may set oui 
from London in a democratic char-a-banc, travelling 
through the most characteristic of all English country¬ 
sides. For Knole is situated near Sevenoaks in Kent, 
a county which has absolutely everything. It haa 
castU^s, cathedrals and market gardens, oaks and 
oast-houseAS and cherry orchards. It 
has too the rolling north downs and, 
spreading out below them, the 
patch-work, pattern of the weald. 
From at h'ast one point on these 
downs you can see across seven 
eountit\s. 

It is tempting to enlarge on the 
road to Knole—the quickest way 
out of London and far and away 
the njost aKr.activc. In a matter of 
minutes you are at Camberwell 
Green (MendeLs.sohn s ‘Spring Song’ 
uas liisl entirled ‘Camberwell 
OreenO. Thereafter, from DiilwiiSl 
to Sevenoaks. you arc in an un¬ 
suspected rural paradise. Dulwich 
Village, self-contained as a cathedral 
close, centres round its public 
school which w^as founded in the 
seventeenth centuiy by the actor 



Koiih-West Front from the Park. Knole 



Green Court East. Knole 


next great ag(% the Elizabethan, it 
in ^the same; all the sixteenth 
century poets, from Surrey to 
Shakespeare, laud jind magnify the 
Spring. I wond(‘r why we have l<)s5t 
that attitude. Why for instance 
have iVLaypoles and May QucciIaS 
quite gone out? Above all, I won¬ 
der why we take our holidays in 
Augu.«it, that 4lried-up summer 
month, when our ancestors chose 
tile ASparkling Spring to go on their 
pilgrimagca. 

Such thoughts came to mind Ihe 
other day caused by a visit to 
Knole, largest and loveliest of all 
our country houses. Knole haa a 
special place in the hearts of Eng¬ 
lish people. For one thing it is 
completely Elnglish, as Krigllsh as 
the colleges at Oxford with .it.s courlAS and quadrangles 
and mellowing stone. Indeed Knole and Magdalen 
are practically of the same age. In 1546, Knole was 
snld to Archbi{?hop Boiirchier who built the house s-s 
it ‘appears today. And only a year later Bishop 
Waynflete gf Winchester began to build at Magdalen. 


Edward Alleyn. Never was there gift more allied to 
the giver! For Alleyn, who must surely have been 
playing in Faust, dreamt one night that the devil had 
come for his soul. And he felt so shocked by his dream 
that he founded the school as a penance. . , • 

On from Dulwich one passes and often throu|h 
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a green tunnel of over-arching trees;. All along the 
way, past and present blend in comfortable accord. 
There are old timbered ‘pubs' at Beckenham and 
thatched cottages at Bromley. Outside Sevenoaks the 


. 





Tlic Stone Court. Knole 

Bat and Ball Inn is a remindor that 
for more than two hundred ycai's 
willow for cricket bats has been 
j^rown in these parts. (In 1773, 

John Frederick Sackville of Knolc, 
third Duke of Dorset, presented a 
cricket-ground to Sevenoaks.) 

And so we arrive at the gates of 
Knole, thankful to have come by 
car, as the park is very hilly. But 
the park itself is scarcely noticed 
because of the engaging tameness 
of the squirrels w^ho rush down trees 
to look at the passersby. It is the 
eame with the deer. They stand in 
groups along the verges of the road, 
etrange little creatures with spotted 
coats like a Noah's Ark cow, and 
impbrted long ago from Japan. 

There is nothing ducal or flam¬ 
boyant about the first view of the 
house. One enters through a gate¬ 
way between two towers. On 
either side of the gateway stretch 
plain Tudor walls surmounted by later Jacobean 
gables. Only ornamentation is the Sackville leopard, 
who sits upright on every gable. 

But the gateway leads into tlic Green Court, the 
first of seven courts. (Knole has seven courts, fifty-two 


Ill the fifteenth century, as we have seen, Knole was 
acquired by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was 
the first Archbishops who built the East side of this 
court with its lovely oriel and mullioned windows. 

Knole would have remained with 
the Church had not Henry VIII, 
with his accustomary rapacity, 
coveted it for himself and com¬ 
pelled Cranmer to hand it 8ver. 
All the left wing of this Aurt 
became the King's Stables. 

Perhaps I may pause for a 
moment to comment that under 
Mary Tudor Knole did return to 
the Church for a little while. In 
1556, she granted it for life to 
Cardinal Pole. But when he died 
two years later, on the same day as 
the Queen Knole reverted to the 
monarchy. Soon it passed to the 
new Queen's cousin Thomas Suck- 
ville, created Lord Buckhurst in 
1567 and Earl of Dorset in 1604. 
He was the first Sackville to live 
at Knole—which has remained in 
his family for more than 300 years. 





The Great Hall 

Iq the midst of the Green Court are two Italian 
bronzes. One is of a Gladiator and the other of Venus 
and they were brought to Knole in the eighteenth' 
century by John Frederick Sackville, third Duke of 
Dorset. To this Duke Knole owes most of her best 


staircases, and three hundred -end sixty-five rooms), ipaiatings. But he must wait till we come to .tire 
Bim we are right in the midst of Knole’e long history. Reynolds Boom. 
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Leading out of the Green Court if the Stone 
Court. It is completely paved and its stones cover a 
reservoir from which the former inmates used to draw 
their drinking water. But the general stonyness is re¬ 
deemed by a most delightful and unexpected feature. 
Along the length of the eastern side of the court is a 
wide balcony, supported by a colonnade. It could 
accommodate musicians or serve for a promenade and 
it is a Jacobean addition. 

'fhe early years of the seventeenth country, the 
beginning of the Jacobean age, were important ones 
for Knole. For although Thomas Sackville had been 
granted the house in 1566 it was not until 1603 that 
he obtained possession. His was a versatile and late- 
Renaissance personality. In his youth he had written 
Gorboduc, the first blank-verse tragedy in our lan- 


brufiihes with history—from Anne Bolayn to Qeorge JV. 
-which the visitor experiences as he wanders rounds 
One of the fire-dogs bears the arms and initials of 
Henry VIII, the other those of Anne Boleyn. (Poor 
rejected Queen. There is something so intimate iu 
sharing the fire-dogs . . .). Set out on a table along 
one of the walls are the Letters Patent conferring on 
various Sackvilles their titles of Lord Buckhurst, Earl 
Dorset and Duke of Dorset. Each is headed by a 
portrait of the Sovereign and my favourite is the one 
granted by Queen Elizabeth. It is a pleasant surprise,. 
and rather toucliing, to come on this miniature paint¬ 
ing of the redoubtable Eliza. She is depicted, sitting 
at the top of the parchment, as a dumpy little woman 
with her kuoes near her chin ... I suppose the 
principal thing in the hall is the portrait of Edward 




Third Duke of Dorset 
By Gainsborough 

guage; he entertained musicians and had a private 
orchestra. He had been Ambassador to France and to 
the Low Countries and Chancellor of Oxford as well. 
Only the last five years of his life remained to be 
spent at Knole but he made the most of them. He is 
said to have imported three hundred workmen from 
Italy, including plasterers, upholsterers, masons and 
glaziers. He it was who launched the house on its long 
career of being the most beautifully furnished place 
in England. To this day, people come to Knole solely 
for the sake of the Jacobe§.n furniture. 

^ Through a doorway under the colonnade is the 
entrance to the Great Hall. This was built in the time 
of the Archbishops *but heavily overlaid with panels 
anA^ carvings by this same Thomas Sackville. It is not 
especially remarkable. Tlie charm lies is the odd 


Earl of Surrey 
By Stretes 

Sackville, fourth Earl of Dorset, painted by Van 
Dyck. But I don't care for it. I prefer Van Dyck 
melancholy mood. This Earl seems to swell and 
swashbuckle. 

Coming out of the hall one is met by a lovely , 
sight—a really exquisite carved staircase. It is called > 
the Groat Staircase but its name is misleading* 
Principal staircase it may be but it is not very wide: 
and there is nothing great or heavy about it. It is all? 
lightness and grace and the leopards perched on itftt 
pilasters are a sermon in elegant deportment, S^mligh^ i 
falls across the landings and I do not think that 
where else in the world can stairs exist which morji^ 
effectually take away the feeling that any effort .Wn 
exertion is called for to mount them. The waUl 
decorated in gtUaUk* This my dictionary de8eri|>ei 
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style of decorative painting in grayish tints 
imitation of bas-reliefs/ But time or intention has 
turned some of these grayish tints to cream or yellow 
or rose. Or perhaps it was the sunlight. 

Apart from the Hall, only the rooms on the first 
floor are shown to visitors. Here there is a series ot 
galleries with smaller rooms at cither end. The one I 
liked best was the Cartoon Gallery. It bears this name 
because on its walls are six copies of Raphael s car¬ 
toons, which were designs for tapestries for the \ati- 
can. (The original cartoons are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum). The present colues were given 
by Charles the First to nu Karl of Middlesex whose 
daughter married into the hackvillcs. 



Mrs. Sackville 
By Lely 

This gallery seems to me to sum up in itself much 
of the history and the beauties of Knole. At the far 
end, pride of place is given to a painting of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Sun-ey, son of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The first of the Sackvilles was connected with the 
Duke of Norfolk’s family through his mother who 
was a Boleyn. He was also a poet and he was ton years 
old when Surrey, a much bolter pool than himself, was 
executed by Henry VIII on a charge of treason. He 
must often have moumod the doatU of his gifted 
kinsman. But to return to the painting: it has been 
the subjiect of much controversy. No one can fix its 
precise date and there are four versions of it in exist¬ 
ence. They are certainly commemorative portraits. 
But the most interesting part of the controversy 
centres round the Latin motto. Painted at the base of 
la broken column, on which Surrpy rests his elbow, are 
Worti8'*Sat Super Est/ What is the correct trau- 
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slatiou, or, rather, what is the meaning which it 
trying to convey? The literal translation is 'Enough 
Survives.^ Some tliiiik this is a reference to the f^^t 
that Surrey had a son to carry on his line. Others see 
in it a tribute to his verse. He was the poet who 
wrote about the Spring and I plump for the second 
explanation. But in any event we can bo grateful for 
the motto. Sat Super Est. Enough Survives! It is a 
reflection worth adding to one’s scanty s4ore oi 
philo.sophy. t 

‘ilicre is a glorious Renaissance fire-place in the 
Cartoon Gallery. It is in marble and the design rises 
from floor to ceiling. Such fire-places arc a feature of 
the house and there were others in the ballroom and 



Chinese Boy 
By Reynolds 

the Reynolds room. This one is opposite a window and 
has a shell-like radiance. Colours altogether glow iu 
this gallery. The walls are covered in rose-red velvet. 
The windows are painted. And the furniture, of the 
Restoration period, is in velvets of green and Wuc 
crimson. But the most satisfying thing of all is the 
floor- Every plank looks unusually wide and solid; 
short for its width and of a'^different length from the 
next one. But it all settles into a solid, dark, and 
gleaming platfoim. The truth is the floor is not inade^ 
of planks at all. It is composed of tree-trunks, split iu 
^alf, with the rounded half downwards. 

Huge fire-places and age-old velvets . . . how 
has Knole escaped the ravages of smoke and moth? 
(So far as the moths are concerned, docs the secret lie 
in her special blend of pot-pourri, which perfumes aU 
these rooms and has been made since the days ,oi 
George the First?). In Mother gallery there are chains 
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and stools of the Elizabetbaa period which are still 
in their original coverings. The colours are fading toto 
a haze but there seems no reason why these chairs and 
stools, which have survived so long, should not stay 
in their places for ever. Knole^s most famous furniture 
is Jacobean and much of it is now in the I-reiccster 
Gallery. (Named after Elizabeth's favourite, the Earl 
of Leicester, who was at Knole for a brief period 
before the first Sackville). But I do not care much for 
Jacobean furniture. It has been done to dc^th. I am 
sick of the typical Hamlet cross-legged chair and the 
‘Knole sofa' with drop-ends, which is copied by every 
furniture maker in the Tottenham Ck)urt Road. In this 
gallery one feels more drawn to the portrait of a 
Countess of Desmond who liwd for a hundred and 
foi Lv years. And what years I She was born in the 
reign of Edward IV and died when Charles the First 
was on the throne. (On the way. at I homage of ninety, 
she fell out of a tree in Knole Park and broke a leg). 
Slie saw the AVars of (lie Roses and the rise of Tudor 
absolutism; saw absolutism crumbling in the uncertain 
grasp of Charles . . . What would we not give to see 
m which way our own revolution is developing. 

Let those who may, remember Knole for her 
*furnituie. Others will recall the Sleeping Beauty 
almosplnre of her deserted roiirtyard.s—and the 
wonderful collection of portraits in the galleries 
upstairs. 

Every hundred y(>ars or so the SackviUos throw 
Up someone quite oiilslandiiig. In Elizabelli’s day 
there was I'homas Sackville. In Restoration times 
there IS the jolly, roistering Sixth Earl of Dor>et. He 
is ry;io of the most brilliant, talented and dissipated 
figures in a brilliant, talented and dissipated age. It 
was said of him that his good nature was supreme. 
Certainly hu attracted the most contrasting characters. 
His affections ranged over Nell Gwynn, AVilliam Penn, 
Pope, Dryden and, the greatest of all fellow-rake.s, 
Lord Rochester. It is reported that Rochester said of 
him, perhaps with a touch of euvy: ‘I do not know 
how it is, my Lord Dorset might do anything, he is 
never to blame.' To this amiable creature we owe the 
magnificent sea-shanly ‘To all you Ladies now at 
Land.' (It is in the Oxford Book of English Verse), 
And to him Knole must be indebted for the enchant¬ 
ing series of Lely portraits which hang in the Spangled 
Dressing Room. Nearly all are of Court ladies. They 
have the dark good looks of the period and, in their 
dresses of luminous pinks and greens and yellows, they 
are very beautiful as they hang in line. 

On another hundred years and the Tliird Duke of 
Dorset is presiding at Knole. He is devoted to the 
arts which is a very good thing for posterity because 
we are now in the agie of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
the^ greatest period in English portrait painting. In 
oiany ways this Sackville recalls his Elizabethan and 
Rertoration ancestors. He was Ambassador in Pans 


80$ 

up to the time of the French Revolution. And instead 
of a Noll Gwynn there is Giannetta Bacelli, the Italian 
dancer, to whom he gave his Garter to wear as a hair-» 
ribbon. (She caused great scandal in Paris when she 
danced at the Opera with Hord Soil Qui Mai Y Pen$e 
blazing on her forehead!). There is a very beautiful 
recumbent statue of her at the foot of the Great 
Staircase. 



^ The Cartoon Gallery. Knole 

A portrait of the Duke, by Gainsborough, hangs 
in the ballroom and it has often been lent to Exhibit 
tions. As a lule Gaiiiaboroiigh is not reckoned a very 
siu:cosi<fiil ])aiiitcr of men. To succeed with a portrait 
an artist must have a firm grasp of character and 
.Gainsboroiigii w'lis not disposed to be analytioiil. He 
WHS for spoolaueily and he is better with women and 
best of all with cliildren. But this painting docs suc¬ 
ceed. Tliere was a strain of melancholia in both artist 
and sitter and perhaps ilitil made for understanding. 
Dorset certainly was v^ery attracted to Gainsborough 
and commissioned five other paintings. (And paid 
£105 for the loti) 

But it is Reynolds, the greatest of all English 
portrait painters, who gets the best showing at Knole. 
So many of his paintings hang in the Crimson Draw¬ 
ing Room that it has become the Reynolds Room. It 
w^as Reynolds, it will be remembered, to whom Bos¬ 
well dedicated his Life of Johnson^and who founded 
the famous Literary (Hub to which the Johnson circle 
belonged. Portraits of members of the Club are iu 
this room, including those of Doctor Johnson^ Oliver 
Goldsmith and David Garrick. 

Next to a self-portrait by Reynolds, which he is 
said to have given to Dorset, hangs a painting of 
extraordinary charm. It is of Hwang-a-Tung, a little 
Chinese boy who attened on Giannetta Bacelli. Exotic 
child attendants have been a feature of noble house¬ 
holds. (Shakespeare, who was acquainted with the 
ways of courts, gave to’ Titania, the Paiiy Queen, 
lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king' for her etten* 
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dant). It would be interesting to know what happened 
to this gentle Chinese boy in after-life. All we hear 
about him is that the Duke sent him to Ihe Grammar 
School in Sevcnoiiks. 

But Knolc alas has lost its most beautiful child 
painting. This was Ihe portrait of the Duke’s three 
children, painted by llojiimer, which was sold in 1930 
in order to clear otf deatli duties. It seems a pity 
that that picture had to go. For the sensitive little 
boy, with the soft mass of hair and eyes set so far 
apart, was the last of tlie Sackvilles in the direct Ime* 
He died in 1815 at the age of twenty-one, after an 
accident in the hunting-field, nnd Knole passed even¬ 
tually to the children of his 3 ^oiinger sister Elizabeth. 
This Elizabeth married George AA'cst, Earl de la Warr, 


and their descendants have adopted the name of Saok- 
ville-West. It is the Sackville-Wests who are now at 
Knole. The title of Lord Sackville was given to them 
in 1876. 

Just after the War the present Lord Sackville 
presented Knole to tlie National Trust. It is saddening 
to feel that these great houses will no longer play a 
part in the life of the nation. But at least their tapes¬ 
tries and paintings wnll not be sold abroad !• pay for 
death duties. # 

And let us salute the Sackvilles—and all others of 
their kind—who ser\('d their country at home and 
abroad and who m every age wore the friends and 
encouriigcrs of the hiimaiiities. 
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KODAIKANAL 

By L. N. GUBIL 


On the precipitous southern slope of the Paini Hills 
overlooking the plains is Kodaikanal, regarded a.s the 
most beautiful of the hill stations of Southern India. 
Situated 7,0tK) feet above sca-levrl and easily accessible, 
it ought to commend ilstOf to all who desire to relax 
in beautiful surroundings to get lid of the strain of 
work and the ])rickly In'nt of the Indian summer in 



^ The Lake 

the plains. In contrast with the “fair glades and 
nteighbouring lawns” of Ootacamuud, the alternating 
hill and dale scenery of Kodaikanal is decidedly more 
attractive to the visitor from the plains. The salu¬ 
brity of its climate is comparable more closely to that 
of the high-lands of Scotland than to the English air 
characteristic of the Nilgiris. 

Almost the first thing which strikes the visitor to 
Kodaikanal is its absolute freedom from convention, 
la regard to the hour of call, the utmost informality 
prevails, but one may warn visitors against the futility 


of calling on any one after 4 p.m. as only the invalids 
keep indoors after that hour at Kodaikanal. 



Carlton Hotel opposite to Lake and Boat Club 



The Observatory 




KODASUNAt 
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Of all the places of importance to be visited at 
Kodaikanal, the first is decidedly the lal^^* On its 
banks are located the English and Indian Clubs, the 
Boat Clubs, the iJarlton Hotel and some of the offices. 



Reservoir 

The most popular resort for people of all ages, the 
lake-side presents a gay appearance with the boats 
plying across the lake from corner to corner. Many 
Indian ladies may be seen rowing across the lake and 
^with their gaily coloured sareos add greatly to the 
colour-effect of' the scene. 

The Coaker^s Walk is yet another popular resort 
from where one commands an interesting view of the 
towers of Madura, the adjoining village of Periakulam 
and the hills and valleys round Kodaikanal. 


Valley and Falls and the liolphin’s Nose present 
attractions of the most exquisite nature. The scenery 
of the Parabar Valley is Elysian and in the inviolable 
quietness around, one draws the breath of peace. 



Pillar Rocks 

The strain of a wiilk down the whole course oI 
the Paiiibar Valley may deter all but the most ven¬ 
turesome from niakiiig the attempt. The Falls by 
themselves are a sight not to be missed. 



Dolphin’s Nose 

I 

The Pillar Rocks are a sight in themselves, stand¬ 
ing up to a great height in the shape of pillars among 
the pine forests adjoining. Nearer home, the Fairy 
I'all^ and the Bear Shola Falls are equally attractive. 
Tq the more adventurous spirits, the Fambar 




Bear-Shola Falls 

The sign-board, Dolphin’s Nose 4 furlongs, easily 
beguiles the unwary into an undertaking, the xnafoi* 
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tilde of which he realizes, when, after walking the Observatory in India which in addition to being & 
distance indicated, he finds hitnself no nearer to the first class weather Observatory and scismological 
goal than at the start. But the effort of the walk is station, specialises in the study of physics of the Sun 
amply repaid by the sight of the Nose itself—a huge and is specially equipped with the most up-to-date 



Fairy Falls 

block of stone jutting right out into the void. It will 
be a truism to siiggost a visit to the Observatory, but 
a student of science may be informed that it is the one 



Baronet Levinge Momimciii 
equipment for spf'ctiuscopic observations and rc^'eareh 
on Miniight. 

The Jesuit Fatheis who have arliieved fame 
through their Colleges in Tjrnehirap'palli and Madras, 
have a coll(‘g(‘ fur the training of their meml^ers in 
aSliembagiiiuir, a place 2,000 feut bi'low Kodaikanal. 
Any visitor to thi.s hill-station should not fail to see 
lliis college ami the farm attaclied to it. A visit to 
this place is an education, by itsc'lf. 

Thus, a trip to Kodaikanal at any time of the 
yrar is sine to iiroduce lasting benefit to Kody and 
mind. 
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HAWAII: PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 

By MAUDE JONES 


SrrtTATED in the north-central portion of the Pacific 
Ocean, the IIaw\aiian Islands arc the focal point of 
Pacific ocean and air transportation. The first setllriH 
were Polynesians w’ho had journeyed from distant 
islands to settle there. These migrations extended over 
some centuries prior to the arrival of the British 
explorer, Captain James Cook, on January 18, 1778. 
Then the island group was divided into four separate 
kingdoms. By 1795, the young chief Kamehameha 
had won his way to powTr and conquered all but one 
of the islands. This island wras later ceded to him. 

Hawaii had its own culture before the advent of 
the early European explorers. Without metal of any 
kind, with only stone implements, the inhabitants 
perfected the making of canoes, wood and stone 
utensils, and spears, bark cloth, and mats. Their 
leather capes were never equalled, Hawaiians were well 


vers(‘d in medicine and anatomy. There was no written 
language until 1822 but libtory and genealogies wvre 
handed down bv word of mouth. 

When the first missionaries arrived in 1820 they 
found a eouniry without a settled religion. Since the 
old Tabu system had been overthrown after the death 
of Kernehameha I in 1819,‘the way was open for the 
establishment of Christianity. 

The evolution of Hav/aii's government has been 
unique. From an absolute monarchy (1795-1840), it 
became a const ilutional monarchy (1840-189S). Then 
the monarchy was overthrown and a provisional 
government esfabli.shcd. In 1894, this wa.s changed to 
a republic. On August 12, 1898, the formal act of 
annexation to the United States took place, and today 
Hawaii stands on the threshold of American strfte* 
hood. 




powim atitesiipled to gajji of tte War.oj ISIS., Todii^ ikey^ «re battliait 

HawaU from the time KaiMhamelm 1 ceded the lelaiul. Communist forcea in Kotea. ^ \ 

of ^Hawaii to another British expiorer in 1705. In 1816 August 80/ 1050, was the one-hundretb 
and 1817 the Russians established themselves in the of Honolulu's being proclaimed a city and the. cartel 
islands, built a. ivell-*equipped fort on Kauai, and had by a resolution in Privy Council. The year also 



marked the centenary of tihe city^ 
Board of Healtli, Fire Department, 
and Chamber of Commerce, the 
arrival of the first Mormon mis*^ 
sionaries, and of numerous civic 
organiuttions. 

Territorial executive offices now 
are housed in lolani Palace which 
contains the only throne room in 
the United . States. In this historic 
room the Hawaiian Hoxise of Re¬ 
presentatives meets every odd year, 
while the Senate convenes in what 
was once the state dining room* 
Honolulu Hale, the city hall, is an 
imposing modern structure onS 
block from the Palace. The Islands' 
archives are kept in a fireproof 
building in the palace grounds. This 
was the first building to be erecU^ 
on United States territory solely to 
th? care and protection of govem- 


to be driven out by force. In 


February 1843, an imi^etuous young 
English *naval officer, Lord George 
Paulet, seized the islands in the 
name of Great Britain, but on 
July 31, 1843, Admiral Thomas, 

commander of British naval forces 
in the Pacific, disavowed the act 
and restored the sovereignty to the 
islands' ruler. On that day Kameha- 
meha III gave Hawaii its motto: 
The life of the land is preserved 
by righteousness. For ten days in 
1849 the French occupied the Fort 
and (jovertoment buildings at 
Honolulu. 

The United States had always 
shown an interest in the island 
kingdom. The first annexation 
treaty was drawn up in 1849, and 



a treaty of reciprocity was nego¬ 
tiated which went into effect in Pineapples are 
1876. When the treaty was extended 
in 1877, Hawaii ceded Pearl Harbor os a coaling and 
repair station for the use*of vessels of the United 
States, Hawaii was free from foreign invaders until 
December 7, 1941. • 


sliced and canned tmder modern conditions in 
this Honolulu factory 

ment archives. Other territorial buildings and 
federal building are gfouped around Palace Squaip/J 
forming Honolulu's civic center. . . 

Tbs educational system of Hawaii has 


* Hawaii’s sons have fought side^by^ude with steadily since 1820. In January 1949, a total of 86^; 
Atni^ioan troops in every engagement beginning with students were einrolled in public Khools, 94,76Q l. 

• ■ • ' ' - 
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private Hchools, and 4,905 were regsiiored at the 
TTniversit}^ of Hawaii. The University's AgriculUiral 
Extension Service reaches all parts of' the Hawaiian 
group as well as other .parts of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. This Trust was one of those esta¬ 
blished by the Charter of the United Nations, under 
which the United States has the resi) 0 Dsibility to help 
the islands in all phases of their development. 

Religious freedom is recognised in Hawaii, all 
denominations enjoying the same privileges. 'St. 
Andrews Cathedral, the beautiful Episcopal church, 
was founded by Kamehameha IV and Queen Emma 
The first Catholic priests landed in 1827. 

Trade in Hawaiii has changed and grown with 
world development. The fur trade was the first inter¬ 
national exchange of goods. Furs were brought from 
the Pacific Coast of Nortli America and reshipped to 
China. Next sandalwood was the principal article ot 
trade, but the demand for this was so great that the 
forests were demolished. The whaling industry fol¬ 
lowed, but the shifting of the whaling giounds endc<l 
this lucrative business, and agriculture came into its 
own. The first sugar mills were creeled in 1838, 
although sugar w'as said to have i^ecn produeeil 
early as 1802. CofiFee, wheat, and other crops are raised 
in smaller quantities. 

With the iiKM'oase in agricultural development a 
great demand for labourers arose. The Royal Hawaiian 
Agricultural Society was organizixl; governnK‘.ab( 
envoys, empowered to-negotiate treaties, were sent to 
foreign countries to procure labourers. Inunigi*anis 
came from China, Portugal, Japan, Galicia, llussia, 
Korea, several other Pacific islands, and the Philip¬ 
pines. Small numbers of Scolsiueu mid Scandinavians 
arrived. The amazing fact about the introduction ol 
these peoples from so many diverse countries is lliat 
they have lived and worked together in complete 
harmony. All are good citizens. One of Hawaii^ assets 
hag been the power to mould people of all races and 
religions into one harmonious group. 

Sugar, the oldest industry, is the base of Hawaii's 
economy with an annual yield of almost 1,000,000 tons 
Pineapples, a comparatively new industry, average an 
annual pack of nearly 19,000,000 can.s. Fish and fish 
products form a growing industry with a large ('aiming 
plant at Honolulu and a picturesque fleet of fishing 
boats. Coffee raising is so important thai the public 
schools on the coffeo-rai.sing large Island of Hawaii 
arrange their vacation schedules so as to allow pupils 
and teachers to pick the ripe coffee. 

Tourists hav^e been considered Hawaii's third 
industry, but a new devolopmnni has placed the ex- 
*;port of orchid.s and other cut flowers high on the list 
of the island's industries. 

Hawaii takes pride in her rare of the ill and 


handicapped. Kamehameha IV and hii^ Queen, Emma, 
founded the Queen's Hospital in 1859. In his speech 
proroguing the legislature on May 4, 1859, the King 
said: 

“I confess that the act of your two Houses 
which I regard with most complacency is that in 
which you commit the public Treasury to the aid 
of hospitals. You, Representatives, amongst whose 
constituents are those veiy persons for whom these 
places of refuge are principally designed, have 
expressed a kind and grateful feeling for tne personal 
share which I and the Queen have iak^ in the 
labor of securing the necessary means for the esta¬ 
blishment of a hospital in Honolulu. . . . When 
you return to your several .places, let the fact be 
known that in Honolulu the sick man has a friend 
in everybody. Nor do I believe that He who made 
us all, and to whose keeping I commend in pow dis¬ 
missing you, has seen with indifference how the 
claims of a common humanity have drawn .together, 
in the subscription list, names representative of 
almost eveiy race under the sun.” 

Honolulu boasts a 4(XPbcd hospital with all 

modern facilities including operating rooms, out¬ 
patient clinic and a weekly tumor clinic, as well as an 
excellent school of nurses. Today Hawaii lea(bi in its 
care of the mentally handicapped with its new treat¬ 
ment center at the Territorial Ho.spital set in beauti¬ 
ful surroundings. Molokai, the lonely Isle, has cared, 
for tho.se afflicted with leprosy since the time of 
Kamehameha V. 

The Territory is air-minded. Six airline..s connect 
Honolulu with the mainland of the United Htato.s, with 
Canada, tlie Antipodes, and the Orient. One airline 
gives passciuger and cargo service to all of tlie islands 
anxl has completed 22 years of operation without a 
fatality to passenger or cre^w member. T he company 
schedulers more than 50 flights daily. 

Tlic big island, Hawaii, is famed for its two 
active volcanoe.s, Kilaueii and Mauna Loa. In Juno 
1950 Mauna Loa staged one of its mo.st spectacular 
eruptions. Islanders rush (o, instead of away from, an 
eruption. On this island, the birthplace of Kameha¬ 
meha I, are the ruins of the ancieut City of Refuge. 
Hilo, its largest cit.y, i.s situated in the bend of a 
beautiful crescent-shaped bay with Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea as a backgrouml. 

Maui, thh Valley Isle, has the vast extinct crater 
of Haleakala where is found the rare silvcrsword 
plant, and beautiful lao Valley, Kauai, the Garden 
Isle, is known far and nerfr for Waimea Canyon and 
Mount Waialoale where 460 im^hes of rain fall annually. 
The population of Hawaii as of January 1, I960, 
was 527,473 (exclusive of the armed forces). The city 
of Honolulu claimed 263,795 inhabitants. 

Hawaii has lived up ,to her motto, given by 
Kamehameha III in 1843: Va vmi ke m o ka aina i 
ka pano (The life of the land is preserved by 
righteousness) .—From Thi/ti 



THE WALL’S BARRIER 

Bt SANTA MSVI 


Snatches of diverse conversations are wafted from 
across the other side of the wall into his ears. Some¬ 
times it is a deep rumbling voice, sometimes the high 
shrill voice? of a child, or at oth^r times, the silvery 
jingle, the bubbling ripple of a feminine voice. Now 
all the voices were familiar with him. It was most 
delightful to listen to the sweet young voice of’a girl, 
chirping every afternoon at four—'‘How are you, 
Dada? Now just see, I have brought you oranges, 
malpowa and the finest rice, for you today! Have the 
sweets at night and tell them to cook this rice for the 
morning. You do not scorn to have any fish-problem 
in the hospital. If we had four such huge slices of 
i?ai-fish at home—it would have been enough for the 
‘ whole lot of us.*' 

Dada replies, “Exactly! with prices rising to such 
scandalous heights in Calcutta, vciy few people can 
cat their fill with their slender private income.'^ 

The girl trips across the flour, lifting cups, mov¬ 
ing saucers,—her bangles jingling; he guesses her 
niovements hearing the 'swish, swish’ of her dainty 
chnjypals. Just a yard away and yet unseen. 

Suddenly she exclaims, “My! I had very nearly 
forgotten to deliver the whole lot of letters for you 
' today. Mother repeatedly asked me not to forgot 
about the office-letter and the one from Darjioeling, 
She will oross-quostion me when I rcliirn home.” 

Dada says, “Read out the office-letter, will you? 

I will send the answer by your hand today. There is 
no about ihe letter from Darjeeling—I will read 

It when I get time.” 

The girl’s voice bubbles out in laughter, “There is 
no hurry, indeed! When you arc rid of poor little me, 
you will gaze leisurely at that shiuli tree there and 
read the letter, heaving deep siglis!” 

Dada snaps at her, “You have no sense of pro¬ 
priety or reticence—cracking your crude jokes at any 
one and every place! Please read me the one from the 
office. I wonder how many more days the leave will 
be extended.” 

The girl starts reading out, in an irritated voice 
and anglicised tone, a letter written in English. The 
reading stops with the foptsteps of two or three 
persons. “Hullo Jatin, keeping well? Boy, you did 
ffive us a shock? Now you are having quite a 
secretarial work here, of course 1” 

A young woman murmurs, “Your ways do irrit/ate 
ns, really! You just couldn’t stop scampering about 
nntil you were landed with appendicitis—you wouldn’t 
b’sten to us, so this will teach you a lesson!” 

The other new-comer retorts, “You have some 
hop^I How can your voice reach him, whose trance 
could-be broken only by the penance of that lima of 
I>arjeeling?” 


“I beg your pardon,” replies the young woman^ 
“was I trespassing?” 

The cabin-servant stamps heavily into the room. 
He seems to place a tray noisily on the table. The 
young sister screams, “Such a huge omlette, Dada! 
The very sight is tempting! But, don’t cut it up, 
please. You will have to fast today if we all start 
taking shares I” 

More and more footsteps. How many more will 
enter that room? The earlier visitors are making room 
for the others. That soft-voiced lady remarks* “Jatin 
Babu is poi)ular. I do feel jealous! We wouldn’t have 
so many visitors oven in death-bed! And look at the 
number of books.” 

Jatin Babu sGem.s to answer, “God bless you, you 
needn't die. Your list of admirers is growing fhat 
already. The moment I get down from this bed, I too 
will offer my attendance. And I will bring along as 
many of the latest books as you want.” 

Plenty of chattering and gos.siping, laughing and 
teasing, work and play is carried on. throughout the 
evening. Who will say this wa.s a sick-man’s room? 
When visiling hours end wilh the six o’clock bell- 
even newer voices are heard speaking in there! 

At long last starts the sprinkling of Lysol solution. 
Jatin’fl .sister’s voice is heard, “We will be going now, 
Diwla. Else they might sweep us out with the holy 
w’ater.” 

Another lady pleads, “No, no, please—where is 
the hurry? Tho.‘<e rules aren’t as strict as they look. 
Lots of people sit right up till night.” 

Gradually the room grows quiet. The servant 
comes in, then comes the nurse, each does his own 
alloted duty, chatting a little, while they work. Each 
pours his talcs of misery into the sympathetic ears of 
Jatin Babu. The servant complains, “If only I could 
get a better job. Babu? I can cook, I can do some 
nursing too, what can’t I do? But, of course, it is my 
fate! The kitchen-servants eat as much as they steal, 
—while we shrivel up like dried fish! I can’t even 
send just ten rupees to my wife and child back home. 
Why were I bom a man then?” 

The dark nurse says, “I am a single person, but 
when I am on duty I must watch over fifty people, 
with just two hands and a pair of eyes! How can a 
person endure this? If I had a white skin and wore a 
skirt—why, I would have had a fatter pay at least,—a 
good reward for my pains! But, of course, being born 
dark, I must trudge along as I am.” 

* * * * 

Anadi had sprung from a respectable Hneage, and 
was once quite well-to-do. His widowed mother had 
sent him to England for. higher studies. But his circle 
of friends there—being very far from thrifty—had 
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reduced “him to his present destitute state. Who would 
have thought, even a month ago, that he, after ^ a 
street accident, would be lying with a crushed leg in 
the public hospital? Jatin Balms cabin was right 
beside his bed in the general ward. And tlmt was a 
piece of luck of course. kSome times tunes of his 
familiar world float across from there and make him 
restless. When that room quietens down liis mind can 
no more forget the visible world. This isn’t the world 
in which he had once roamed and beeu entangled in 
ties of love and labour. This is a veritable approach 
to the jaws of Death. These fifty men breathing the 
air of the same room and the same world, were 
strangely different from all normal mortals m their 
monotonous sann nes.s of lying in bed from dawji to 
dusk. QueerJy identical were their pains, their tiionghts 
and their ravings. In the moriimg each i ro’^iratc man 
counts the hours for tlie eagerly-awaited supnly ol 
watery milk or .«f)ine such drink. When the body 
resists the idea of food, llu're is no other clioice but 
to think of pain, pain and more pain. At njiu', (he 
doctor in his Western outfit, will go through his daily 
rounds followed by his troupe of assistants. He -nay 
give you some relief, assisted by his young students. 
But nobody has tlu' spare time to listen to the groins 
of these suffering creatures and sooHie away with 
gentle touch their poor aching bodies. The nurse enters 
with the thermometer, thursts it once in each luo-ith, 
draws the temperature chart, but necer ‘jpeaks ch :y 
word if she doe.sn’t feel like it Only her tcncier li.ind 
and kindly smile can rouK ii s)»ark of hope in the 
timid hearts of t-hete Iravel'Pr^ (o the shores of Death. 
But there wa- not a dreg of pi tv left m the lin-d body 
of one who has lived years in‘>ide tliis Vale of Death. 
Mere peciuji.iry interests have robbal her teiulmit h’.uuU 
of all natural tendcnies'. Tliey do feel .some warnitli 
in the touch of an inexperienced new-comer. But. 
how sbort-Iiv(‘d (hat isl So many of them lie waiting 
for that single person. She moves from bed to bed 
like an automaton. Whai elst? can she be with her 
twenty-four hours’ schedule of both pleasant and un¬ 
pleasant duties. 

Anadi has nobody of his owm to attend to. For 
most of the others, at least some one comes daily, to 
carry in a bit of lunch and sit awhile beside the bed. 
Even in that crowded room they look at each other 
and smile, as if they were quite alone there. '^Hie 
Hindusthani fellow lying in the next bed has a wife 
vlio comes everyday in her dirty sari and silver orna- 
just to sit somehow by hi.s pillow and whisijer 
a few intimate words while she wipe.s his face with 
an edge of her dirty sari, after feeding him with fhe 
bread she brought. She scampers off within a few 
mimiteiS;; but to Anadi it seems that he lias given her 
husband quite a lot within those few minutes. 

The Chinese craftsman over there, lying for days 
in that dazed condition—even he had better luck 
than Anadi. The Chinaman’s wife, in a fit of rage, 


had ripped open her husband’s stomach with a pair 
of scissors! But her smiling face was something to 
see, now when after a week her husband was some¬ 
what recovering. She came in the evening, donned in 
her best coat and pyjamas, and entertained her hus¬ 
band with a lot of gossip. Who would say now that 
once they had quarrelled rather violently? It had been 
almost a hopc'Iess sight to watch him while he Iny 
senseless for days within that oxygen tent.^Today he 
was a changed man. ^ 

But, of couise, all did not have the saAe amount 
of luck. Th( ancient sweeper-man, who had come 
about ten days ago, would lie all day with eyes close- 
shut, refusing all food, raising himself up only when 
his wife and daughter arrived every evening. Sitting 
propped again.st hiw pillowvs, w'orn and haggard as he 
was, It was quite evident that he had reached his end. 
lie Imd no curio.sity about the numerous people coming 
and going and talking arouiid him. What if he was a 
mere .sweeper-man? Hi.s face showed as if ho was 
beyond all ('arthly desires now--and nor stopping 
there—De.ath the inevitable K'ars up iU head I There 
began the tussle between life and death—a twenty-four 
hour ordeal with hot w’ater bugs and ehnfings of hands 
and feet. Even the impassive doctons and nurses, 
began running to him all day. The wife and daughter 
came in the evening, together with a lot of women in 
dirty saris. They sat around the bed, staring at the 
old man’s face. He w'as propped up ' again'^t a few 
pillow’s, as he could no longer lie flat. Then enme the 
end—^l-iefore the eyes of a njom-fnll of sick eroalures. 
Sonie closed their eyes, others turned around on (heir 
hrd« a.s they la 3 \ It was not long before the empty 
b(.<l had its sheets ehanged—and there it .stood ^diitc 
.'lud vacant awaiting a new arrival. 

That w.'is not the .single case—Anadi had "^oeji 
others sueh within the.sp few days. Ilis heart trembles 
and he has a wild desire to .i>ump off his bed and 
run ruvay. Rut Itiat of eoiirse was impossible. So his 
heart flies eagerly to Jatin Babu’s cabin, catching a 
glimpse of fresh young life. That room too had a , 
patient in it. but nobody was heard groaning there, 
(he nurses and their helps did not bark out their 
demands inside it, and even the solemn-looking 
doctors paused there a few minutes, to chat about 
local topics. Pood from outside the hospital boundaries 
was carried into the cabii^ twice daily. A tiffin-carrier 
('VPiy afternoon, and lots of other parcels, brought in 
the evening, by a variety of visitors. Friend.s brought 
fruits or sweets and sometimes stacks of books and 
bunches of flowers. There were fifty beds in Anadi's 
room and not a single bed in the whole room could 
boast of a few flowers by* its side. But the other cabin 
had a regular supply of flowers. Jatin’s attending 
nurse exclaims, “This room simply cannot hold any 
more flowers; I have filled all my glasses, bowls gond 
mugs with the lot of them ” 

There were a few more cabins around the federal 
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ward, and they could boast of visitors too. But a 
mere glance at a typical set of people always con- 
firmed their being Jatin Babu's 'visitors. A grimy- 
trousered Babu, a matron bedecked in her ornaments, 
or a young fellow wearing a gossamer-thin piinjabi 
and a gold wrist watch—and several others were seen 
in the jpvenings. Some were regular visitors, others 
came occasionally. But they did not seem to be Jatin 
Babu’s visitors, that look of anxious preoccupation 
mingling with fleeting signs of irritation or fear, 
showed that they gave greater preference to the 
ailment than they did to the ailing! Jatin Babu's 
friends, on the other hand, came with eager smiling 
faces and eyes shining in curiou.s anticipation. What 
newer fun would ho serve them with today! Tlie girls 
eame, swinging their bags across their shoulders and 
cradling a few books in their arms. A fleeting glance 
from under dark eye-lashes would sometimes greet 
the unfortunates of the general ^vard. These too 
were human beings after all! Tliat quick glance seemed 
to enquire, “What is ailing you? Why are you always 
alone? Don’t you have anybody in this world?’" Then 
of course they walked quickly aw'ay taking their 
smiling glances with them. If they ha^l once stopped 
to ask about just any man in that room—it might 
have been a daring thing to do, it might evim had 
annoyed the doctors—but could not anybody imagine 
how happy the miserable man w^ould have been? 

Anadi wbuld surely have knowm a bit. of heaven 
if that bright young thing had spoken just a few 
words fo him. Today w^as his twenty-fifth day in this 
hospital, and he had seen Jatin Babu’s friends• come 
in every day—sometimes in the evening, sometimes 
atf noon and sometimos even twice daily. Jatin Babii's 
sister Apii had never been pointed out to Anadi. He 
had decided by himself that that tall, slender slip of 
a girl miLst be she. After all she was the most frequent 
visitor. Moreover, that way of hers of twisting her 
hair up into a tight roll, the way she carried that 
over-stacked bag of hers with its long leather strap 
over her shoulder, her way of never WTanng the 
same pair of earrings or shoes for two days at a 
stretch, that trick of trying to force gravity into 
that smiling face of hers before she entered the 
cabin^—all added up to suit just that name Apu! 
Her large sparkling eyes were enough proof that she 
alone could possess that, sweet voice heard from the 
other side of the wall. And ah, what a t-ender heart 
she had! Throughout her visit, she could be heard 
pleading or commanding, “Please, cat this Dada!” 
or “Do stop making such a fuss!” 

* * * * 

Anadi was wondering *why Apu had come in the 
morning that day. She had never done that before. 
Her sari was coffee-coloured with a wide row of 
Vhite flowers along its hem—she had IPut on a 
b^utifully embroidered blouse with it. Anadi had 
never before seen any Bengali girl wear such 


embroidery work. But of course, every new faaliioh^^ 
looked good on Apu,—and she, therefore, was looking 
lovely in her embroidered blouse. The imitation 
pearls she wore on her ears matched the white 
flowered border of her sari perfectly, and it was not 
hard to guess that she possessed a keen sense of the 
artistic. 

Today Anadi will be going through a minor 
operation for his injured leg. A sick headache wae 
leasing him from early morning and the mere thought 
of his encounter with the operation-table was making 
his face paler as he sank deeper into his bed. This 
sudden vision of Apu had cheered him up.* He 
vvatchfxl her go by his bed and enter Jatin Babu’s 
cabin. Anadi lay back and began thinking about her. 
Apu came out of the room after some time, and 
tripping softly acrosws the floor came to a Sudden halt 
before Anadi’s bed. “Won’t you stand here a minute 
please?”—The words somhow slipped through Anadi’i) 

“Why. what’s the matter?" said Apu. Her eyes 
were full of" lender curiosity. “You don’t look like 
a general-ward patient. Why do you lie here?” 

1'he perfume Apu had used was filling Anadi’s 
nostrils w'ith fragrance. It seemed to carry him away 
from the hospital’s repulsive odour of Lysol, into 
some strange magic land. lie answered her happily, 
“Don’t you know? I thought you knew everything 
about this place. Didn’t anybody tell you my story? 

I was speeding away on my cycle when the chain 
snapped off all on a sudden—and even before I 
could regain my balance a huge Pontiac ran right 
over tlu’se poor legs.” 

A])U wiis shocked, and clasping her hands togethef 
she exclaimed, “Oh, how terrible! But you could 
have been killed!” 

Anadi n'plicd, ‘^^J'he gentleman was good enough 
to bring me to the hospital in his car. I would have 
died then and there otherwise! But now of course, I 
am very miu’h alive and hope to go back with my 
legs almost intact.” 

“Why is it that nobody comes to see you while 
all the others have visitors coming with sweets 
flowers?” Apu asked gently. 

Anadi answered, “Who have I, to come and see 
me—the stray dog that I am?” 

Apu cocked her head sideways, like a kitten 
and exclaimed, “What nonsense! Do stray dogs read 

Discover]/ of India while convalescing? T am 
sure you were running away from home and so your . 
mother doesn’t know your present address aijd 
predicament.” 

Anadi replied, “My mother quitted her earthly 
home years ago,—so I don’t think I have a chance 
of running away from her now. I am quite alone itt 
the world.” 

Apu whispered, “I am sorry for what I aald.' 
From now on I will be visiting you once every day.*^ 
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Anadi said, ‘‘How is that possible? People will Apu replied, “I had better call Dada—that will 
talk!” surely break the boundaries! He is not tied down to 


Apu ausw’ered. “Well, am I not standing here 
and chatting with you? Nobody is noticing. What 
is there to talk if one person shows sympathy to 
another? They are inhuman if they do ” 

Anadi looked across the room whore tlie young 
surgeon was consulting with a few nurses. They did 
once glance this way but if did not seem that, they 
found anything strange. Some of the other patients 
were either reading newspapers or chewing at oranges, 
and still some others werv busy with their friends 
and rclaticftis. None .seemed to notice Anadi or Apu. 
The ward was unusually quiet today. 

Anadi said again, “Hut. you know there are 
some things th.at are bettor not done. You don’t know 
me. Nobody introduced us to each other. You 
stopped near the bed of a general ward patient, just 
because he suddenly asked you to. What will your 
Dada say to that?” 

Apu widened her eyes and replied, “Dada? Ho 
will shout the house top down. He will order me 
out of the hospital.” 

Anadi said, “And I am sure your mother will bo 
angry too.” 

Apu laughed, “Mother will beat me with a broom¬ 
stick! I don’t dare lo toll mother. Hut of course, 1 
shouldn’t hide anything from her.” 

Anadi looked up sadly and said, “1 don’t think 
your Dada would have boon angry if he knew me 
Well. I am not quite a bad sort. T too havp been <o 
England and 1 do have a foreign degree. Bad luck 
has brought me down to where I am now. People 
would have been more than eager to be friendly 
with me if I could retain my past good luck. Today 
they turn up their noses and pass me by.” 

Apu’s lowered face was pensive, as slie played 
with the huge, white plastic bag in her hand. A few 
yards away a nurse stood washing surgical instruments 
in a bowl of hot water—she glanced gravely at Apu 
and then wemt back to work. A veiy tall doctor in 
an over-all, went by the bed; he seemed lo .«mile a 
little. A patient nearby was repeating over and over 
in a blurred tone, “Mother, oh, mother!” Bui 
Anadi’s heart and eyes were gazing raplly at Apu’s 
downcast eyes. Suddenly Apu said, “Suppose I bring 
Dada over here and introduce him to you? He has 
got a sensitive heart that gives him a lot of trouble 
when he feels for any one” 

Anadi was all smiles, “What can give me»greater 
pleasure?” he answered, “I have been hoping and 
praying for such a chance for days. T would have 
gone and got acquainted myself, if I had had the 
strength to raise myself. Moreover, we wouldn’t be 
alknred to go over there, even if we could use our 
^Kg^you sec, we do not belong to that aristocracy of 
cabins. My mind, of course, is always busy 
^ the boimdarieii/^ 


the bed any more. They have let him get up twice 
daily.” 

Anadi ventured, “Would you mind very much if 
I say something? may I ask you to place your hand 
on my forehead for a few moments, before you call 
your Dada? It is aching so infernally—^it wasn’t 
so bad before.” ^ 

Apu was not the least surprised. She ^id not 
frown or remonstrate. Drawing a stool near the bed 
she sat at his head. 

A heavy perfume floated over as she snapped 
open her white bag. She brought out a small white 
phial out of the bag. Then pulling off the stopper, 
she smoothed tlie solid while thing over his brow. 
Ah! .so cool and soothing it wa. 9 . 

Apu ran her red-lacquered nails through his hair 
and gently massaged his head. The throbbing veins 
seemed to calm down under her tender touch. 
Anadi’s eyes wore closing drowsily. But his heart 
was hammering ecstatically under his chest—and he 
c-ould not sleep. Was Apu so tender? Her one 
gentle touch wa.s tying him up for life-long bondage! 
But will this momentary tendernes.s suffice? Perhaps 
he will never again meet Apu after leaving this 
hospital. Apu will ornament some sumptuous mansion 
wlule Anadi will again be carried on his nomadic 
feet, from road to road. Perhaps he may again fall 
under the wheels of a car when Apu rides into the 
Chowringhee market in a Pontiac. May be she will 
bring him again into this hospital in her own car. 
But will she visit him everyday? Why should «hp 
I'ome when her Dada was no more a patient then;? 
Aim was in no way concerned e^■en if Anadi died 
here, suddenly, like that old sweeper-man. Her life 
will lead her to a different route. But why is it that 
the easiest things arc the most unattainable in this 
earth? Some fateful day Apu will be tied for ever to 
some one whom she has not met as yet, and who him¬ 
self has still not seen her—while this luckless fellow 
always hungered for a glimpse of her sweet smile, or 
hvr merry eyes, to whom a single touch of her hand 
was worth all of lieaven—why will he be robbed of 
his right to meet her once again? Perhap.s this was 
Anadi’s fault entirely! If he had been brave enough 
to expres.s his feelings befor/3 her, both their fates 
might have been whollj’' changed. Such timiditjy 
leads a man to the ultimate loss of his loved one. 

A man should rightly demand the love of the woman 
he wants—timidity leads nobody anywhere! Modesty 
is the befitting grace of a woman and so no man 
admires feminine boldness. * 

But why was he worrying at all? What had he to 
offer her in exchange of his soul’s demand? Apu came 
from a wealthy home, she had never crossed th^ 
streets afoot, and had hardly ever got on a tratn. 
She rarely wore mill-made cloth and according to faig^ 
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aonkty’e standard her outfits were correctly ma&hcd 
from top to^toe. Apu had also had a fair amount 
af education. Can such a girl be huddled into a 
gi'imy lane in Shyambazar and bound within the 
four walls of a damp, ground-floor room? Even if 
her soft heart gives assent to his demands—should he 
take adyantage of it? A flower-like creature as she is 
Apu will soon shrivel up when struggling with sorrow 
and drudgeiy, Anadi felt a bitter pain within lus 
heart. He pushed aside Apu^s hand and muttered, 
“Go back to your Dada. You needn’t sit here with 
me. I will soon be able to cope with this head-ache. 
There is no netxl to waste your time and pity on 
such trifle 1^' 

ili * i¥ 

The hand moved away from his brow. Was it 
Apu who said, “What are you saying? I don’t follow 
you. Arc the pains getting worse?'' 

Anadi said, “Oh, no! I was jiust telling Apu to go 
home." 

“Who is Apu?" said the girl. 

Anadi glanced up surprised, “Tliere she stands. 
Apu—Jatin Babu’s sister! I wa.s talking to her.” 

Apu flushed scarlet hearing Anadi. “How did Anadi 
Babu know my name?” she asked. 

Anadi stared at her face with the same stunned 
expression. The room no more seemed quiet and 
shadowy as before. Even the people around him had 
lost that unperturbed look. They wore all suddenly 
talking and laughing, frowning and staring. Apu was 
not all'alone with him. She was .standing with her 
Dada, and looking down at him. It was the nurs<* who 
was sitting by the bed. 

• Jatin Babu said. “We heard you had an operation 
today—so my sister and I came along to‘see you. 1 
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suppose you hear her name often, ad you lie v^ty near 
me! You are quite a learned person I believe, and ^ 
my sister wanted to meet you too. She had seen you 
everyday while going by this way.” 

Anadi said, “I see. When did you come?" 

Jatin Babu replied, “Just about a couple ol 
minutes ago.” 

Anadi said, “So I have had an operation? When?" 

The nurse said, “It was done in the morning. You 
have been sleeping through the day. 1 was just sprink¬ 
ling some eau de cologne on your forehead—you were 
tossing your head sol" 

Anadi said, “Is it morning still? ^ Somehow, I 
can't guess the time. Have they set my leg, then?” 

The nurse seemed to fumbl^ for an answer. Then 
she replied awkwardly, “Please don't feel too sad about 
it. Luckily, one was saved—the other will soon be 
made in wood. There are lots of people who have 
them.” 

A few lines of agony flickered over his face. But 
he was calm when he said. “Well, that settles it. A 
perfect street-beggar on crutches!” 

Apus eyes filled with tears. Quickly wiping her 
lashes, she whispereil, “Why were you asking me to 
go away?” 

Anadi’s eyes were averted. He replied, “You 
needn’t hear what a lunatic says. It does not matter 
at aU.” 

Apu said, “We had better not discuss it today. 
I will listen to it some day later on. Do come to our 
house when you get well! A man should not break 
down—sorrow is always there, after all, Diida, give 
your card to Anadi Babu please! Our home address ia 
written over there.” 

—Translated by Miss Shyamasree Nag, MA, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF BAUDELAIRE 

By Prop. B. N. CHATURVEDI, m.a. ph. d. 


“joy is one of the most vulgar adornments,” said 
Baudelaire, “whereas melancholy is the illustrious 
companion of beauty . . . . I can scaroely conceive 
typo of Beauty in which there is no sorrow.” 

When the writer of Flowers of Evil said 

this, he was not indulging in any trite paradox—he 
was hinting at the perverted foundation on which 
hia own life was built up. The masochistic 
traits which all aspects of his life reveal are conspi¬ 
cuous enough to suggest that he was taking re<*ourwse 
to a pi^chological mechanism by means of which he 
could bypass his various complexes and take shelter 
behind a cult which was at once a denial and an 
acceptance of life—denial*i^ the sense that he was 
to buil^ up an esoteric system of his own which' 
could compensate hr his lack of healthy reaction to 
liff and acceptance in the sense that be tried to 
idealise the very ugliness and fUth which are ana¬ 
thema to an ordinary sensibility. The process 


through which he was to effect tliis reveals the tor¬ 
tuous course of his own life. 

The Cvlt of the Masochist 
Masochism in its broader sense implies self¬ 
punishment and self-immolation. The masochiat is 
very often prompted by the same motives which 
impel the criminal neurotic who takes recourse to 
crime in order to derive a morbid pleasure from the 
mechanism of self-torture and also from the state of 
suspen.so which intervenes between the criminal deed 
and its subsequent discovery. The confirmed crimi¬ 
nal is an artist for whom the crime becomes an eiid 
in itself, for it may compensate for his failure in 
otheu walks of life. Tlie situation in which Bauda^ 
laire was placed and the inhibitions from which be j 
suffered since his childhood made his life analogous i 
to that of the criminal, for the psychological ^ I 
gression under which he took shelter from a flw- | 
trated life involved all types of neurotic-cum^crimiuial^ ^ 
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symptoms, liko cheating, lying and even cleptomania 
or an uncontrollable inclination to aleai. 

Tun Apothbosis of Sin 

Much has been written upon the recurrence of the 
incest theme in Baudelaire's works and the much 
discussed Oedipus complex from which he is said to 
have suffered. Here also it was the law of compen¬ 
sation that worked. What ho missed in real life he 
tried to recapture by means of his imagination and 
by constructing a barrier which would not allow the 
incest motive to be expressed directly and which 
would express itself in various circuitous ways by 
means of substitutes—^by his love of sm and evil. 
*^The unique and supreme plniisure of love lies in the 
certainty of doing evil,” Tlien there is his infatuation 
for the degraded harlot Jeanne Duval. The paradox 
of it is that he doted upon her not because he found 
her sexually attractive but because he found in her a 
convenient symbol of sin and debauchery. 

“Tombs and houses of ill-fame offer beneath 
their arbours a bed which remorse has nc'ver fre¬ 
quented,” he said. 

She was not given up in spite of the fact that she 
had become an obstacle not only to liis happiness 
but to the development of lus mind—“a crc'ature who 
does not admire me and who is not even interested in 
my work.” Baudelaire, physically the least passionate 
of men, sought the pleasure of horrors and debauchery 
in his imagination and in his perverted attachment to 
Jeanne Duval who was loved .simply because she pro¬ 
vided the safest barrier against the incursion of 
repressed incest motives. The only explanation that 
can be found for his glorifieation of sin and evil is 
that he derived erotic satisfaction from indulgence in 
them—this being a psychological substitute for ordi¬ 
nary sensual gratification which w'as denu^d to him. 

Thh Doublb Pebsonalitt 
What was the essence of tlie conflict within 
Baudelaire which was responsible for his mal-adjusted 
personality, try as he did to come to terms with I'lm- 
fielf by various solf-deviscd mechanisms? The known 
facta of his life indicate conflict w'ith his step-father 
General Aupic, disgust at his mothers second marriage 
and an abnormal attachment to his mothoi—inter¬ 
preted by some as bordering on incest. An altiactiou- 
larpulsion complex in rf‘gard to his mother domi¬ 
nated the greater part of his life, for the feeling of 
guilt that he felt in regard to his mother was re- 
pres^ and various psychological me(‘hanisrns were 
: built^ up to perpretrate that repression. Love for 
Jeanne Duval was but one of these mechanisms. Bui 
the repreBsion led to a circuitous expre.ssion of the 
banished wish, for BaudeJaire^s masochism was in one 
way a punishment inflicted upon himself so that bis 
mother may herself be chastised in him, humiliated 
dragged into vice ^tnd filth. In another way self- 
punishment was one of the means of going back to an 
infantile situation and realising in fantasy what could 
not be attained in ml life. 
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“It is suffering that becomes the great pro*:ec- 
ti^ess the psyche forms a habit of punishing itself 
with the help of illness, either psychic or organic, 
or with tlie lielp of social failures.” 

His love for debauchery or evil or sin was an 
indirect way of achieving what had been inhibited in 
him for as he said; 

“Modem brutishaess and stupidity have their 
usefulness and olten that which has been made 
for evil turns, by some spiritual mechanism, to 
the good.” , 

His art piovidcd to him another meflium of 
e.scape from his inhibitions for it was an effort of his 
frustrated personality to attain in the realm of the 
imagination what hail been denied to him in real life. 
Thi) creative force of his imagination would bear forth 
wJiat would be the equivalent of a child produced by 
normal sexual relationsliip. It is these efforts at escape 
and sublimation that give us au inkling into tlie 
nieaudcrings of a tortured personality that tasted the 
flowujs ol evil m order to extract good from evil. 

PiausT OF Blackness 

It has been said that certain types of neuroses are 
conducive to the fioweriug of genius and to that 
extent humanity is supposed to have benefited from 
the conflicts aiul self-tortuies of men of genius which 
have loimd sublimated expression in their works, nie 
very basis of Baudelaire's art is neurosi.s. Symbols and 
images, which have their root in his neurosis, keep 
recurring m his works and remind us of the black 
magic of his art. In one of his poems entitled “The 
Assasiii's Wme,” he said: 

‘*To slake the horrible thirst tliat tears at me, 

I shoiiki need as much wine as her grave could 
hold ... I threw her in the bottom of a well and 
I even pushed in on to]> of her all the paving- 
stones that made the margin . . ,. This debauchee 
. . . has never known true love either in summer 
or winter-love with its black enchantments, its 
retinue of infernal fears, its vials of ])oison, its t-ears, 
.sounds of chains and bomvs.” 

One who is not acquainted .with the facts of 
Baudelaire's life may not bo able to appreciate the 
significance of the symbols employed in the poem. 
The throwing of the woman in the well refers to the 
repression of the incest motive. Very often in his 
poetry crime is the symbol of incest and death the 
equivalent of sexual pleasure and love itself is sur¬ 
rounded with all the paraphernalia of a black in¬ 
cantation. Hi.s cynisism, his dandyism, his delusions 
of i>ersecution regarding his father, his ennui, his 
dabbling with evil, were all psychological mechanisms 
meant to arouse antagonism and to give him a feel¬ 
ing of self-satisfaction at being the victim of counter¬ 
blows and to obtain delight from ft narciciam which 
held in contempt all that was conventional and 
commonplace. It is but natural that such a perverted 
life should have ended in a disease which symbolised 
self-punishment with a vengean/je—cerebral syphilis^ 
being as it were an ironic comment on the identity of 
‘cruelty and voluptuousness* which he had sought" i® 
bis life. 



GENESIS OF HINDI 


E> Db. CHANDRA BHAN GHPTA. KA, Bxitt. 


In anotiier fourteen years Hindi in tlie Devanagari 
script will be India's official language. As regards 
regional languages the Constitution -provides that the 
legislature of a State may by law adopt any one or more 
• of the languages to be used for all or any of the official 
purposes of that State, 

Is Hindi really capable of assuming this high 
place in India and the world? To undin*stand this 
problem wt have first to make a survey of the division 
of languagca based upon the dil‘fnr(*nec in morphology 
or word-formation and sec if there is any kind of 
affinity botw’ecn the regional languages pn^'ulent in 
north and south India. Secondly, w'e lia\e to reconsider 
whether Hindi has been flowing coritiiuioiLsly from 
generation lo generation and changing according to 
dialectical rules and tliiidly to analyse whether it lias 
iiiifficient literature. 

There are mainly three dnusions of languages based 
upon difference in morpholog;.’. They are agglutinative, 
isolating and inflectional. 

In agglutinative languages the .^tein and sufEx al- 
W’ays keep their individualil}^ and are felt as individual 
])arl.s ^ithin tlie word-form. The Turkiish. Hungaiian 
and Finnish languages belong to thi^ group. Take one 
examjile of word-formation m I'urkish —cl will mean 
Imnd, d-ini (my Iiand) (in mv hand), el4vi^ 

de-ki (being in my bund). 

Chinese belongs to the so-ealled root or isolating 
languages. Here it is the position of the wwd in a 
sentence that determine.s its character A word is a 
verb, noun, or an adjective not because it has the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of lhes(\ but because it 
occupies a peculiar position in the sentence. The po.d- 
tion and the tone determine the meaning of the word 
in a sentence which is a string of words. Mu is a 
Chinese word and its meanings are ‘eye.' ‘thinking/ 
‘principal' and *neccssar>\'' In different parts of China 
it is pronounced as muka, rnuiifja, and mnka. If this 
^ Or mnka word is propoum^ed in a different manner 
it meaa^i ‘mother' or ‘thiimb.’ 

The Indo-Germanic and Dravidian groups belong 
to the infectional language?. By inflectional languages 
are meant those languages whoBse words are formed 
by the combination of the stem and suffix and where 
the combination of these w'ord.s does not appear clearly. 
In this type the stem part of the word changes along 
with the suffix paA. Thus in inflectional languages as 
Ea stern ind suffix change they both come closer td 

fl 


each other and almost become one. Examples from this 
Dravidian languages and ludo-Germanic language 
make this point clear. 

-Singula r—. -— 



N. 

A. 

D. 

Telugu 

Gurram 

gurramunuy 

gurram 

gurravivlfhiUu 

Tamil 

maram 

marafte 

marattirku 

Malay u lam 

niamm 

viarattine, 

maraita 

maraitinva 

Kaiiaresc 

vmram 

maranayyi, 

maramam 

viardke, 

m^rakke 

SaUsderit 

aham 

mavi, ma 
mujhc 

mahyami me 

Hindi 

mai 

mujhe, 

m^ijhako 

A vesta 

azem 

mam 

me 


Alt-hougli a connection between the languages pf 
different gioups and languages within one group, like 
the Indo-Gerifiamc and the Dravidian which also are 
highly inflectional, cannot as yet be historically proved, 
yr‘t there is peiliaps nothing unnatural if we accept the 
Iwj'JsibiJit.y of such a connection. We can say the langu¬ 
ages prevalent in India in the south or north have at 
le.Hst some afHnity in I ho fact that they belong to inflec- 
liun.d languages. 

CoNTTNuors Flow* 

Hindi belong.s to the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages and can he traced from the Aryan language of 
India To this .Aiyan language belong thO Vedic 
language and Pali and Prakrit which are called 
middle Indian <lialrcts and modern vernaculars. 
We call only understand I lie relationship between Vedic 
Sanskrit ami Pali and Prakrit in some .such manner. 
They are tlie direct descend.ants of a dialect wrhich WAS 
spoken in ancient India side by side with the Vedic 
dialect with which it was veiy closely related. Wotd3 
and forms like praua, sahaara^ bohuk^ittf anudivwMn%, 
nna/i, ahn, maiari, pitaii, sainHuta bhutafft, xtvihintBa, 
coyammhhoh and bhavafi that occur within some edicts, 
of Girnar .^how that Sanskrit tradition was current aftd 
unbroken then as in later conturi^ and exorcised its 
influence over the growing languages. , j 

The same is observable in the literary Hindi of tOr 
day. Here it is to be remarked that a literary laUgusgS' 
is not an ‘artificial' language made by anybody,^but 0^ 
or the other dialect raised to the dignity of a comiajC^:^ 
language of literature. - ^ 

Under the nnme Prakrit, i^amtnarians UDderaft^:' 
various IanRuage.s. Vararuchi mentions fouf: 

I*ai8acbi, Magadhi and Sauraaeai, Hemehandra m nft tfjjig 
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three more: Arsa, which is nothing else than Ardha- 
magadhi of others, Culikapaisachika and Apa- 
bbrainsa. 

Corresponding to the Prakrits we have the langu¬ 
ages spoken in different parts of India today. Thus 
Marathi is derived from Malmrastra Apabliramsa. 
Gujerati, Rajasthani, a group of several dialects, 
Punjabi and Western Hindi, also a group of closely 
allied dialects, arc to be traced to Saurasena Apa- 
bhramsa; Eastern Hindi, a group of dialects, to the 
Ardhamagadha Apabhramsa; and Oriya, Bengali, Bihari^ 
a group, and A-ssamesc to the Magudlu Apabliramsa 
proper. Sindhi from Vracada and Lahnda Kaslimiri 
are probably dcriv'ed from tlie Paisacha Apabhramsa. 
Besides these, there are the Himalayan dialects, Gaih- 
wali, Kuinaoni and Nepali, called by Grierson the 
Pahari languages. Dr. Bhandarkar appears to include 
them among dialects of Hindi. 

Thus it is clear Hindi can directly be traced from 
the Saurasena and Ardhamagadha Apabhramsas, the l:vst 
stages of Prakrit. At that time as by the 
word gatha Prakrit was implied, so by the woril 
doha or duha the verse of Apabhram.sa or current 
Kavyabhasa was understood. The oldest specimen of 
the verses of Ap/ibhramsa or Prakrif ibhasa Hindi are 
found in the writings of different sects of Tantric and 
Yogamargi Bauddhas in the first half of the 7th centiny. 
In the age of Munja and Bhoja such kind of Apa- 
bhramsa or Old Hindi is found in full-flcKlged form in 
pure literaiy or Kavya writings. 

The Apabhramsa continued mostly up to tlie begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century. The poK Vidvapati has U'^ed 
jiwo kinds of styles of languages—old Apabhranisa 
language and spoken Deaibhasa. Ho has clearly shown 
the difference botw'een the two styles. 

Desda baana saba jana miftha 

Te tausana jampacm avahattha. 
ie., Desibhasa (spoken language) is sweet to everybody 
60 I write the same kind of Apabliramsa (mixed with 
Desibhasa). 

KharPnliy Bayiqnij Vraj, Rajasthani, K<^nnoji, 
BaUwari and Avadhi are considered to be different 
forms of Hindi although there is much difference be¬ 
tween their forms and suffixes. Owing to thi.s similarity, 
the words ayala — niln, gayaln — gnila, hanutra — iohara, 
spoken in Benaras, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur and Ballia are 
considered to be Hindi. From this it follows that 
Hindi has the riglit to consider BisaLdrnraso belonging 
to the 11th or 12th century as well as the Pndavali of 
Vidyapati of the 15th century as its own. 

There is a definite phonology in modf'rn verna- 
,culars prevalent in India. They possess all the vowels 
except r and /. Some of them have a short e and o 
betides the diphthongal e and In Hindi there are 14 


vowels. Consonants suffered a change in the Frakrita« 
being either assimilated or simplified. The modem 
vernaculars have carried on simplification further. ITie 
following examples will show how the changes Kave 
occurred fiom Sanskrit to Prakrit and from Prakrit to 
Hindi. 


Hindi 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit 

sendura 

sindura or senduro 

sindurah 

kila 

kilao 

kUakah 

bhaunra 

hhamvara ' 

bhfamarah 

hatha 

hattha 

hdstah 

kama 

kajja 

karyah 


One particular change is marked in almost all the 
modern vernaculars of India. They have passed into the 
anal 3 M,ic stage. They have lost the Sanskrit and old 
Prakrit inflections and have adopted postpositions as 
substitutes for case terminations, e.g, 

Hindi: ne, ko, sfe (dwara or $atha), ke liye, se, ka^ 
men or para. 

Bengali: kc, sahita or dwQta, er jan-ya, haite, era or 
ar, te or ui>are. 

Punjabi: ne^ nun, nala, lai, ton, di, te or utte. 

Gujerati: ne, nen, dwara or sathe, mate, ihi, no or 
m, upar or ma. 

Mai'athi: la, varum, salhi, pa^um, cha, vara. 

Prom the abov'e analysis we can assert that Hindi, 

belonging to Indo-Germauic family, is traced from the 
Aryan language of India, lias a distinct phonology, and 
has been evolved in its present form according to dia¬ 
lectical rules which affect changes in a particular 
language. 

Hindi Literaturk 

Wo hav^e to analyse the literature which Hindi 
contains in a brief form atlempting to place the view 
chronologically as far as possible. As the literatiwe 
of every country is tlie true reflection of the feelings 
of the people of that place, it follows that the change 
in the nature of literature goes on along with the 
change in the feelings of the people. Taking into 
coiwidi'ralion this fact, the history of 950 years of 
Hindi literal lire can be divided into four parts: 

1. Viragnthakala (Age of Heroic Poetrv) 1000-1326. 

2. Bhafctikala fAge of Devotion) 1326-1660. 

3. Ritikala (Age of Style) 1650-1850. 

4. Gadyakala (Age of Prose) 1850 onwards. 

In the first 150 years, i.p., from 1000 to 1150 no 
particular current can be a.scortained; every kind of 
religious, moral, erotic and Jieroic writings are found 
in dohas. 

As the attacks from Muslim invaders began a 
particular form is visible in Hindi literature. Aa the 
poot^ were dependent on kings and Charanas used to 
recite scattered erotic and moral dohas in courts 
.so they began to describe the heroic achieve** 
monts or gathas of kings who patronized them. Thie 
writing stvle is termed rasa and ob this account the 
fixst division is called Yiragatbakala, vif^ 
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gathas are available in two forms*-*iD prabandhakavya 
and viragathas (ballada). Prithvirajaraso is the oldest 
book in the former style and Bisaldeoraso in the 
latter. 

KhUiSro Mian and Vidyapati of Tirhut towards the 
end of Viragathakala i.c., about the first quarter of the 
14th centuiy give us clear indications of the two 
different forms of language that were prevalent as the 
written language and dialect of the country. 

Following the establishment of Muslim rule in India 
the current of thought changed in the countiy. Poets 
could no longer sing the merits of heroism of their 
patron kings and natiirall}’' their minds turned towards 
devotion. At the time came such poets who brought 
life and vigour in the down-trodden Hindu society 
and also there was an effort on the part of the poets 
to bring harmony and unity among Hindus and 
Muslims. 

In Bliaktikala, the popular style of language was 
being adopted. Kabir wrote in the popular language 
but that was not up to the mark and it had no 
definite form. He adopted the saddhickaribhasa of 
Nathapanthis which was made up of Khariboli mixed 
with Rajastlmni and Punj^ibi. Siiradas made use of the 
popular dialect of Vraj, established it fully in the old 
Kavyabhasa and successfully combined the literary 
language with the popular style. 

Avadhi was also being used. The first writing in 
Avadhi is Satyavali Katha of Ishwar Das. Later the 
Premmnrgi Muslims also u.sed Avadhi for writing their 
stories. 

Various styles of writing were prevalent, the 
main five styles being Chhapayya-paddhati of Vira¬ 
gathakala, Gita-paddhati of Vidyapati and Surdas, 
Kavita-Savayya-paddliati of Ganga and Bhatas, Doha^ 
paddhaii of Kabir and Prabandha-paddhati of Ishwar 
pas. 

The full development of Hindi poetry became 
visible in this era in tlie works of Tulsidas. He found 
two forms of Kavyabhasa, i,€., Vraj and Avadhi and 
five styles of writing prevalent in the literaiy field 
and he employed ^11 the devices in Vraj and Avadhi 
by his all-powerful intellect and thus secured the first 
place in the Hindi literary field. 

Though in Bhaktikala some books were written 
on alamkara and rasa and though Kesavadas wrote 
Kavipriya which did not differentiate between ala^n- 
kara and rasa, yet the Ritikala in its proper form 
began after 60 years, and on a different ideal in which 
there was difference between alamkara and rasa. 

In Sanskrit literature poets and authors were 
p€K)ple of different categories but this difference was 
^ot mostly observeH in Hindi Kavya field of this age. 
Antyamiprasa or ‘Tuka is a new feature of Hindi 
literature which was given duo consideration by 


Kesavadas and which was also not found In figndtftt 
literature. In Sanskrit there were many vada$ tA 
literature, such as Alamkaravada, Ritivad^^, t)hvafj»» 
vada 'and Vakroktivada, but these vadas have got nd 
place in Hindi literal ure. Hindi poete accepted rasa 
to be the soul of Kavya. Although there arc some 
merits of Ritikala, yet the poetry of this age was 
limited and tied by rigid rules of alamkara so that 
there was no place for experience or individuality. 

Though the Gadyakala begins from 1850 yet some 
books were written in prose in Vrajbhasa previously 
also. One such Goniklipanthi book in Vrajbhasa 
belonging to 1350 A.D. is found. Between 1862-1802 
some books on education were written in Hindi. 

In the period between 1808-1900 Bharatendu 
Hai-ishcliandra was the most important writer. He 
wrote his works in clear language and in reality Khari¬ 
boli got the pure literary form in his writings. The 
language of Munshi Sadasukha was full of pompous- 
of Lalolal full of words of Vrajbhasa and of 
Sadalmisra words of East. Raja Shiva Prasad had 
many words of Urdu. The language of Rajalakshman 
Singh was certainly pure and sweet but there were 
many words of Agra in it. But as soon as Harish- 
chandra came on the stage, the introductory period 
ended and the nature of language became definite. 
After Bharatendu’s age began the difference between 
the different styles and individual specialities of 
writers. After 1900 up to the present time there 
much development of Hindi. Dramas, novels, stories^ 
05Jsays and criticisms of different types have come into 
existence. Efforts are made to write original books in 
Hindi on different branches of art and science through 
such agencies as the Nagri Pracharani Sabha of 
Banaras. 

It is needKss to mention the number of worda 
iaken from Sanskrit by Hindi, as without taking 
words from Sanskrit, Hindi cannot be a complete 
language. We have to translate and write original 
works on modern sciences. Either we have to adopt 
foreign words in a large number or we have to find 
words in Sanskrit or some regional language after 
analysing the i)ropertics of the w^ord. 

Dr. Raghuvira after analysing the properties Of 
the words, such as oxygen, phosphorous, sulphur and 
zinc has given Sanskrit synonyms as jaraka, bkasvafa, 
su/bari and kujyyatu. He has also introduced euffijtoe 
like -aiu, ~ati, -i and da.. These Sanskrit words may. 
be accepted or not in the learned world but it 18 
definite these words or similar words from Sandtrit 
have to be adopted for the scientific words as with^fc 
which the forms such as oxide can not b© tranalatodv. 

We are sure to assimilate words from regional 
languages. Not to sfpeak of the languages of the 
owing to their close alliance with each ottier, W 9 are * 
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tal^g; words from the Dravidian languages of the 
southV R. Caldwell says the following Sanskrit words 
yrhich are also used in Hindi have been taken from the 

Dravidian languages in original form: o/c/ra—mother, 
forest, ali —female friend (Tcliigu alu —^woraan), 
nira—water, pat tana —city, palli —a small village, 
mmo—fish. 

Thus wc can emphatically assert that Hindi has 
filifficient literature flowing continuously through 
generations and having n distinct phonolog>’ and has 
the capacity for assimilating words from the langiuige. 
such as Sanskrit and regional languages whether of 
the north or the south. 

Misunderstandings 

There is a wrong impression that the present 
Hindi literalure which has been written in Kharibpli 
has been initiated by Muslima alone, that its original 
form is Urdu and it has been formed by keeping out 
words of Avftbip and PDrsisn. 

This Impressian has arisen because Vrajbhasa was 
usod in fiarlier literature and Khariboli was used as a 
dialoot only along with other dialects in different 
provinces. Khariboli was not mostly used in literature 
or Kavj/a, but it was present in its dest form before 
the time it began to be used for Urdu. In literature 
also it was sometime^ used. The appearance of the old 
form of Khariboli is also found in the Apabhramsa 
Kavyas in the age beginning from Bhoja and ending 
in Hamirdeva. As for example, 

Bkalla hiia pi maria^ bahini mahara kantu. 

After that in Bhaktikala pocl-^aints used Khari¬ 
boli in their mddhukari language. Take for example 
Kabir^s words in thp following: 

Kabira mana nirrnala bhaya jai^a ganga-nira. 

In the time of Akbar, Gangakavi wrote a prose 
book on Chanda-^chhanda Darrmana ki Mahivui in 
JChariboli. In 1741, Ramprasad ‘Niranjani' wrote a 
book named Bhetsa Yogavashlha in clear Khariboli. 
In 1761, Pandit Daulat Ram translated Padmajmr in 
Khariboli written l)y Harisona in 700 page.s Thus 
Khariboli was slowly becoming the popular language 
of the educated people. 

Sadhus, Pandits and great personages used this 
language in their speeches before the advent of the 
British. The British actually found two languages 
prevalent among the educated people—the general 
dcffi form of Khariboli, vrhiih was called Hindi and 
th€ court form of Khariboli given by Muslims, 
called Urdu. As the Fort William College was started 
in Calcutta in 1803 in order to get books written in 
Hindi and Urdu separately, this fact clearly indicated 
that John Gilchrist who was professor of Hindi and 
tJrdu iti th^ CToUege found the existence of independent 
Hinai ^ ^nit Urdu. 


Under the patronage of the Port William Coftegett 
Lallolal Gujerati and Sa<%lmisra wrote PremsagiiTt^ 
and Namketopakhyana respectively. Munshi Sada- 
sukha wrote a book on a subject taken from 
Vishnupurana. He used pure and lively language and 
included in his writing some prose tataam Sanskrit 
words also. Persons interested in Urdu only named 
this kind of Hindi which was mixed with Sanskrit as 
Bhakha. As for example: • 

Svahhavn karke ve daiiya kahlaye, bafiuia jag\h<i 
chuka hui, unhin logon ae bana Jo bain 

aatya hoyd, j 

Banaras pandits use for ages hoyaga, avata hai, 

iaa kark(\ AH these things indicate towards the spread 
of Khariboli independent of Urcjih 
SUGGERTIONa 

It is ^eon Hindi has grown up independently aftd 
has been handed clown to us from generations aa other 

languages of the wprid. It has flexibility and PW 

assimilate words from and other regiQMl 

languages, 

Hindi ia capable of assuming the place of the ofllpial 
language of the Union as provided in the Constitution! 
But to bring Hindi to such a high level within ten or 
twelve years we have to make great effort. 

There should be a central board for the advance¬ 
ment of Hindi consisting of learned persons of all the 
regions of India to be entrusted with the work of 

translating and writing original books in Hindi on all 
branches of scion(‘c. Members of the board should be 
^‘xpci-ts in philology and other branches of science. 
Experts from foreign countries should also be the 
members of such a boaid so that adequate words of 
foreign laiisriiages may also be adopted. 

This step may be taken by the Government or 
learned persons may tliomselves form such a group. 
The latter step requires sacrifice on the part of the 
experts. We won freedom through selfless service and 
wo should make sacrilircs for the cause of one 
language. 

It has been seen that associations like the Nagari 
Pracharaiii Sablia and some State Governments, such as 
U.P. and Madhva Pradesh are making vigrous efforts 
to translate Imoks, Government documents, legislature 
words and get books written in Hindi but these stray 
efforts will create confusions os different words will be 
.coined in cl ffcrenl places to indicate certain ideas and 
mr.anings. Without a c^ontral board successful formula 
for assimilation and elimination of words cannot bo 
complete and if things are left in this topsy-turvy 
condition there is likelihood of major conflicts even 
over the language question^ It is the Governments 
duty to strive in this direction in a concerted manner 
and thus fulfil their mission in brixiging Hindi to tier 
real level of the oflicial language of the Union withfrl 
the stipulated time^ •* 



ONESCO AND m EDVailONAL IDEAtS 

Br NAKAYAN C. CHANDA, HA, M. 


United Nations EMucational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation is an offshoot of the UNO. While the latter 
is a selMmposed guardian of world peace and has been 
an arena of<> bloodless word-fight among astute diplomats, 
the former holds up the lofty ideal of co-operation and 
permanent peace in the world society. Both have the 
same aims but while UNO wants to maintain peace and 
good relations in the world of today by sanction and 
police force, UNESCO wants to build up a new social 
order of man of tomorrmu through proper training and 
widening of vision. Naturally, UNESCO puts great em¬ 
phasis upon educafioh and formatipn of right attitude pf 
the children who will succeed the present genef^^tion fUi 
the sphere of pojitips, vulture ape) social and hutuflU- 

, relations. 

Am^ OF UNP3CO 

gejentifip invpntlpnji of Modern Man have annihilated 
\\m ftnd ?papo and plowed up far-flung puntinenis. No 
ppppjp pan now live in compiptp isolation, immunwd from 
ihe influence of other nations in any way. Far*iigbt6d 
men have begun to realise the poisibility of a One World 
]n which different nationalities living in different regions 
of the globe will be but component parts of a grand 
human society throbbing with the noble ideal of inter¬ 
national brotherhood, peace and co-operation. Powerful 
nations have in the past looked upon others as aliens and 
subjugated and exploited the weaker. This favoured the 
growth of Superiority complex in the victors and a sense 
of inferiority in the vanquished. Rut no ethics can^ 
justify bondage of man imposed by man. Up till now 
has dominated world politics and human relations. 
There has been a crazy competition for martial strenglhi 
amongst the big nations of the world; science has beem 
harnessed for deslniclive purposes so much so that the 
civilization of man now stands on the brink of total ruin. 
If the idea of dominating others by sheer brute force 
still rules supreme, human race is sure to be extinct on, 
ihe earth by mutual annihilation. When the warring 
nations rush toward such a lurid future, UNESCO 
comes forward with vision of a world society composed 
of human beings bound together by love, co-operation, 
sympathy and mutual respect for each other's culture. 

UNESCO aims at eliminating the cause of wars and 
ill-feelings among nations at the root. If wars begin in, 
the heart of men, peace alsd originates there. So it» 
ideals have been to sow the seed of peace and goodwill 
m the young and soft core of children s hearts. Education, 
is undoubtedly the most potent factor in bringing about 
a millennium, for by it alone can world peace be broad- 
J^jased on human sympathies ^nd woven into the very 
ll'xture of life of the world citizens. UNESCO may thus 
e termed Modern Noah*s Arc designed to save human 
nviiization in the caiacl^stie deluge of Modern Man. 
UN£ 8 C 0 *a (tejscTXvst t How to Attaiw Thicm f 
, the tt}e of human rtlatiena are the outaemo 


of racial legotism born of ignorance, selfishness, narrow¬ 
ness of vision and callousness about other people’s joys 
and sorrows. Bigoted nationalism and jaundiced racial 
prejudice rear up children in an atmosphere where proper 
values are not attached to others’ lives and achievementa 
and are primarily responsible for jingoism. UNESCO 
endeavours to uproot the cause of ills by creating world¬ 
mindedness in children through education and proper 
appreciation of each others ways of life, achievements, 
problems and values. In a word, the laudable aim of thia 
organisation is not the impossible task of changing the 
hearts of hardened politicians overnight but the creation 
of a new world society through proper training of the 
childrej^. for ; 

^Thp child represents tfie possibility of a better 
humanity, and all men feel more qf lass oonsojonsly 
that he is their raisjon d’e/ra, the oemmpn ppd of tj|€jr 
complementary efforts.”—-(/n the 
Pamphlet-Vj Page 47). 

UNESCO has been trying to rouse the ooneoiom^ 
of ^'complementary efforts” of teachers and parents In tbt 
making of future cltiseni of the world. Its approsob to 
the problem is characterised by new Ideals in tho taoeb* 
ing of Geography, History and Foreign Languages for the 
attainmenit of the supreme purpose—^international brother¬ 
hood, world-mindcdness, peace and amity. 

Teaching op Geography 

In most countries the present customary practice iS 
to teach geography in a series of widening circles, be¬ 
ginning wkh local geography {i.e., the classroom, the 
school building and iis surroundings, the village, the 
country) and proceeding to a study of the continent. Thia 
gives a wrong perspective to the educands by leading them 
to attach an exaggerated sense of importance to their own 
country. As a safeguard against this, UNESCO recom¬ 
mends study of universal geography which would depict 
the world as the common habitat of man and enlarge the 
child's imagination by interesting him in all that is remote 
and strange. The pamphlet states : 

“We propose, further, that there ought to be a 
UNESCO atlas, in the form of a portfolio containing 
unlettered maps and overlay sheets of transparent 
papers printed in various languages with the names of 
mountains, rivers, and towns. The study of their com¬ 
mon habitat from the same atlas would constitute an 
additional bond between all the children of the world." 

Teaching of History 

Narrow nationalist ideology has a tendency to poisoof 
international relations. To avoid this dangerous pitfall, 
history for children should be a record of man’s progress! 
through ages from the primitive to the modem etato, . 
“The child must learn that civilization has been, and. 
remains, the work of all peoples,*’ This feeling of g.-. 
common heritage will prepare the children’s minde 
international fellowship so far as their future w6U»b4^ 
is conoerned. To qpiete again frsA tfm UNB|GO 
lit M anHenfa,/ . ^ 
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'‘The child’s attention should be drawn to the 
constructive activities which help to advance civiliza- 
lion, materially and spiriuilally: the great discoveries; 
the inventions which make life more secure and happy; 
the methods for putting the resources of the-globe at 
the disposal of all people. These things make the 
child feel that lie belongs to the whole humanity, and 
impel him to discharge his debt to the past by working 
with all his skill for a better life. History must cease 
to be military history and must become the history of 
civilization. 

‘‘There is need above all for universal history. 
Just as the child should grow used to Considering the 
earth as his habitat, so he must learn to consider the 
whole of humanity as the falherlanil in whose service 
the particular fatherlands, his own and others, are 
enrolled. The teaching of history, therefore, should 
proceed as should that of geograiihy, not from the 
particular to the gcneiaJ, but from the general to the 
particular/’ 

TeaVuinc of Foufjcn Languages 
Mutual understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
culture is one of the happy lies of liutnun brotherhood. 
And tlie knowledge of foreign languages serves as a link 
in this respect. It broadens men's mental and intellectual 
horizon and proiiiolcs intellectual undersiunding. It is 


essential for a citizen of the world to know some languageo 
other than his own and appreciate some good literatures 
and arts of other countries through the original and trail* 
slat ions and thereby form a healthy attitude toward 
foreign civilizations. 

• a « 

In the bleak world, when the political firmament ia 
overcast with portending explosives, UNESCO envisages a 
benevolent menial evolution of the young hopefuls to be 
wrought through educational processes. The pessimist may 
lefer to the past In.^itory of man and nod his head In dis¬ 
belief, the cynic may imint to the inherent nature of 
warring humans and pout his lips in disdain, but the 
reasoning optimist believes that the idea of international 
brotlieihood and solidarity of friendly relations has already 
begun to work in the hearts of men and that a brave 
world, happy and prosperous, wortliy of Man—the cream 
of the creation—^will gradually emerge out of the chaos 
and till moil of the present age. The awakening of a 
bigger conception in the minds of right-thinking men 
heralds a new age for man; it may take lime to materialise 


but it has dawned in human hearts, and that is fraught 
with immense possibilili^'s for the futuret 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
Thn Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
N'ewspiipers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, address(\s, ete.. are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be ackuowlc'dged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No critici^^m of book-reviews and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modern Review 


ENGLISH 

INDEX OF PAPERS: ALWNDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE (1919—1044): Compiled by K. Yen- 
kateswara Snrmn. All~IfUlia Oriental Conjerence, Poona, 
1^49* Pp. 501. Price Rs. 12. 

The All-India Oriental Conference has deserved 
well of all student,? of Indology not only by organising 
periodical meetings of scholars interested m its various 
branches, but also by making valuable suggestions to 
the Government as well as learned soeietios in this 
country' for the guidance of Indological resoarrh in 
future. It was th(Tefore a happy idea on the part of 
tbe author to prepare this work which li.sts ni'arly 
3,000 papers presented by a large number of scholars 
at successive sessions of the Conference during the 
first quarter of a century of its existence. The author 
has done well in prefixinc? to the Index a valuable 
historical sketch of the activities of the Conference 
from its origin in 1919 down to the completion of its 
30th year in 1949, though he has thereby overstepped 
the chronological limits indicated by him on the title- 
p^ge! The Index proper, which is very exhaustive and 
useful, consists of two parts entitled Author Index and 


Title Index. Useful tables, containing lists of inviting 
bodies, presidents, secretaries and other office-bearers 
are added at the end in the form of App3r.d5cos. When 
all this is said in favour of the Conference and its 
faithful chronicler, one cannot but feel sad at the 
reflection that some of its most important suggestions 
(such as those for the creation of a central Indological 
Research Institute and a Department of MSS, Survey) 
have so far failed to awaken any response in our 
national government. Equal disappointment is felt 
at the fact that some of *the schemes sponsored by 
the Conference and adopted by our learned societies 
(such as those for the compilation of a Historical 
Dictionary of Sanskrit and an up-to-date edition of 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum) have as yet made 
no appreciable progress. Finally, it may not be 
amiss in this connection to express one’s deep regret 
that the Conference has so far neglected to bring home 
to the Central Government the complete stagnation 
that has overtaken one of its most important Depart¬ 
ments, viz. that of the Department of Archaeology^ 
in recent years, • j 

', ..~^ tJ. N. OiMSiii 
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GANDHISM WILL SURVIVE: Y. G. 

Krishnamurti, Published by Pustak Bhamar^ Patna, 
' 194$. Pp. v+H-\- 4 plates. Price Bs. 3. 

Mr, Krishnamurti is an enthusiastic Gospeller on 
behalf of what he calls 'neo-Gandhism/ It is his 
belief that an attempt should be made to preserve 
the teachings of Gandhi through a Gandhi Institute; 
and he presepts here the reasons as well as a detailed 
plan of such an Institute. 

HPIALTH AND LONG ,LIFE: By Swdmi Siva- 
nanda. A^mnda Kutir, Rmhikesh, 1940. Pp. xiU+330, 
Price Rs, 5. 

The author is a missionary who believes in nature 
cure. The book is written for helping laymen m the 
73ievonlion and cure of diseases through yuyic asanas, 
controlled diet, regulated bath, applicalioii oi the; .uiio 
rays, us well as a little of homeopathy and ayurveda. 
There is much pseudo-science running througliout tlic 
book; yet, we believe, there is much of sound, c un- 
mon sense advice also. May those who beli«*v'o in self- 
help, profit by a judicious use of the insLuciions 
contained in the book. 

Nirmal Kumar 

COMMENTARY ON THIS CONSTITIITIO:: OF 
INDIA: By Darya Das Basu, MA., B.L., LrQf^l 
Remembrancer, West Bengal. Second edPion. Published 
by S. C, Sarkar and Sons. Ltd., Colleye Sqiuirc, Cal- 
cuita. Price Rs. SO, 

This is the second edition, the first edition pub- 
Hlished in November, 1950, having been sold out, of a 
book which has already made its mark having ivceiv<*d 
praise from the Lord Chancellor of England and from 
such eminent jurists as P. R. Das. This is porhnps the 
, most exhaustive, commentary so far on the Constitution 
of the country. It has had to concentrate ine\'it.ably 
on comparative materials, which indeed will be useful 
to jurists lind journalists. The author deserves congra¬ 
tulations for this cyclopaedic commentary. It includes 
the latest amendments; and we hope it should be on 
the table of ovx*ry pul)lic man and biiMy journalist for 
read}/* reference. 

K. N. Chatterjt 

SCIENCE]—ITS METHOD AND TPS PHILO¬ 
SOPHY : By O. Bumiston Brown. Published by George 
Allen and Unwm Ltd., London, 1050. Piice 15s. net. 

The book is an attempt to explain to the educated 
public the true nature of scientific method and to 
trace the history of its gradual development. It is a 
fact that all the implications and assumptions of the 
method are not known even to many scientists. The 
author has done w^ell to state clearly in the very first 
chapter of the book that the foundation stone of the 
Scientific method, namely, the assumption that nature 
is uniform is after all a belief only, though of course 
a belief that is constantly being justified by experience. 
The source of that belief mav be traced to some pro¬ 
perty common to all forms of animal life, because the 
‘learning’ of all animals, even of the lowest forms is 
possible only on the anticipation that the same 
•stimulus will always produce the some effect. When 
we define science as a method of obtaining true know¬ 
ledge we mean, according to the author, that it is 
a method for discovering propositions that can bn 
Verified. That was also Aristotle’s idea but he over¬ 
estimated the importance of verbal expression. Bacon 
,Jorrected Aristotle’s error and insisted that science 
Uiust start with collection of facts. The inductive 
method is to be applied and suitable hypothesis 
(^cial upmmentM would then finally settle 


the question of the caUS&tidU of the particular effeci. 
The inductive method is to be applied not only ia the 
physical sciences but also in historical and politick 
studies fgad in investigations of “memory, composition 
and division, xudgement and the rest.” Newton always 
attempted to follow the geometrical method. Startinj; 
with definitions and actions derived from experiments 
he proceeded by mathematical and experimental 
proofs to conclusions of greater and greater generality. 
Whewell in modern times realised that l^potheses 
were vital to sceince. Milne attempts to arithmetise 
physics. Eddington emphasises that metrical physics 
deals only wdth numbers obtained by reading pointers 
of some kind. According to Eddington, a metrical 
phyMcisl “is a man with a scale and a clock and one 
eye; he needs no other senses” (page 144). Euclidean 
geometry can be translated into ordinary algebra but 
goomotrized physics needs an algebra which is more 
complicated. This algebra Eddington designated 
‘Sc'deiiious.' From this Hedenion algebra he was able 
to deduce fundamental constants of physics. Physics 
thus lias been reduced to a form of mathematics. 
Whitehead and Russell showed that all mathematics 
uKimutely rest upon a few definitions and actions of 
symbolic logic. 

The outcome of all this then is this. After a cer¬ 
tain stage of doyelopmciit has been reached it is 
possible to deduct' the fuiklainental constants of phy¬ 
sios fioni a purely inalhematicaj system. This, how¬ 
ever, raises other questions. Mathematic^j depends 
ui)on reasoning. Reasoning is very largely done in 
words and other symbols. Does the necessity of using 
words impose restrictions on thinking? Here tlian we 
come upon a fisvchological problem, the solution of 
\\iiich IS yot to be found. 

The author has given a verj^ good and readable 
account of the development of the scientific method- 
lie has .nIiowii Llint both abstract thinking and con¬ 
crete expcnmeufation are essential in the scientific 
method. J lie biographical sketches of the varioua 
scieniists have introduced a human touch to w^hat 
otherwise might have been an e.xcecdingly dry subject. 
The psychologist may find in these sketches materials 
for his own sliidy. While the scientific method has 
been very al)ly described, the philosophy of it however 
remains a little obscure. The physicist B. Brown is 
more in the forefront than the philosopher B. Brown. 
To pies^mt the steps of tliinking and the conclusions 
in the old Dialogue form had been a very happy idea 
of the author and tlie illustrations have greatly aug¬ 
mented the eliairn of the book. While the book can 
not be a popular one because it needs close and atten¬ 
tive siudv throughout it is bound to be welcome by 
all who like to look beyond the limited horizon of 
their own fields and are interested in questions deeper 
and more fundemental than what arc suggested by the 
immediate interests of their studies. 

S. C. Mitea 

LAW. TJBERTTY AND LIFE: By M. C, Chagla, 
Chief Justice of Bombay. Published by the Asia 
Pahhshing Company^ Bombay. Pp. 166. Price Rs, 4, 

It WMS a happy idea on the part of the Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House to preser\’e in a permanent form some 
of the speeches and broadcasts and articles of Mr, M. 
(^. Chagla, now the Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court. They are 14 in number, and deal with such 
diverse topics as Law and Liberty, Crime and Punish¬ 
ment, War and Culture, What I Read, International 
Court of Justice, Uniqueness of Indian Civilisation, 
etc. The abort essays are* profound, but not'too 
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found to be uninteresting to the general reader; 
neither are they platitudinous to be unattractive and 
boring to an intelligent reader. The article which has 
appealed us most ie “My Working Faith.” We agree 
with the author when he says, “Every one of us is 
terribly lonely—infinite spaces separate one soul from 
another:”* and that we “must always pay rent to the 
ideal” When the author says, “And finally, I beheve 
that in what I have made of my own life I have 
played a very small and insignificant part; whether you 
call it the Contingent in life or Kisrnct or Providence 
or God there is an outside agency which guides ^'-nd 
controls the steps of every one,” one is reminded of 
the following passage in Lord Haldane’s Autobiograpny 
(p. 376): “We are apt greatly to underrate the part 
which accident and good luck has really played in the 
shaping of our careers and in giving us such successes 
as we have had ” It is a good little book which every 

one should read, -r tx 

J. M. Datta 


VEDIO CULTURE: By Gangajmisad Upo- 
dhyaya, M.A. Published by SarvadcMka Arya Prati- 
7iidhi ^bha. Delhi. Pp. 216. Price Rs. 3S, 

The author of this book is a veteran leader of the 
Arya Samaj and the distinguished English translator 
of the Siityarthn Praka,^h. Swami Dayananda’s master¬ 
piece. He has to his uncommon cre<ht a dozen books 
in English, more than a dojfen books in Hindi and one 
book in Urdu. In the book urider review the author 
gives brief descriptions of agriculture, cattle, clothing, 
industry, art and craft, trade, art of building houses, 
family, caste and the like of the Vcdic Society in 
ancient India. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang, former Minister of 
Education in the Punjab and an eminent writer on 
cultural topics, rightly observes in the foreword to this 
book that the author has clearly pointed out that the 
Vedas contain positive and ample indications of a 
greatly advanced civilization and culture as witnessed 
by copious references to subjects like agriculture, etc., 
and that the Vcdic conception of culture is emphati¬ 
cally theistic and the whole trend of Vcdic teaching 
is spiritual development, not only in one lifetime but 
in life after life till perfection is attained. 

In the very first of sixteen chapters into which the 
book is divided the learned author, who is a profound 
Vedic scholar, traces the moaning of culture in the 
Vedas. According to liim, the Vedic synonym for 
culture is Kri&hti that occurs in the Rig-Veda (1. 4. 6) 
and means a fully cultured man. The author also 
points out another Vedic word, Samskrifi. w'^hicli con¬ 
veys the same meaning and appears in^ the Yajur-Veda 
(7. 14). But the Vedic I'uUure is certainly not godless, 
unlike the Western culture. Hence the two cultures 
of India and the West are diametrically opposite. In 
the sixth chapter the close relation of God and cul¬ 
ture is seriously discussed and the incident of Laplace 
28 pertinently referred to. Laplace is stated to have 
■presented to Napoleon his system of philosophy and 
when Napoleon asked him why there is no mention 
of God in it, the scholar politely answered that he 
did not need God to explain his philosophy. Such is 
the argument of the materialistic men who hold that 
God has no place in culture. 

, The author shows how the Vedic culture is firmly 
founded on God and supports his statements with 
origidal appropriate quotations from the Vedas. A 
Vvi^Uittil of this book will greatly help us to revise and 
. our views about the Vedas, if we have formed 

ppimona about them othewise. The readability 


of the book makes it acce^ible and interclstiiiC tis tbd 
reading public of all .sections. 

SWAMX '* 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM: 
By James Bitr^ham. Foreword by M. R. Mashani. 
Published by the National Information and Publico- 
tioris, Ltd*, Bombay, Pp, 215. Price Rs. S. 

This is one of the latest books of James Burnham^ 
the U. 8. A. social thinker who had cut for himself a 
distinct place among Western thinkers by ^he pub¬ 
lication in about 1947 of Managerial Revoluf^n, The 
author had been a Trotskyite Marxist, dififering rather 
violently from tlie Ixmin and 8talin versions of Com¬ 
munism as api)lierl to practice. We do not know 
whether or not, ho still hold.s by the same opinions. 
But from a rending of the present book, no doubt is 
loft in the nniid that here is a Western thinker who is 
sure that so far a.s a human can prophesy the “defeat” 
of Communism is “inevitable.” 

It IS an inconclusive book, going round and round < 
the old arguments of Managerial Revolution. In that 
book the autlior liad asked certain questions to which 
even in tlie. pn\seiit one he is unable to givo satisfac¬ 
tory replies. One of these was—“Why dons the moral 
superioiity felt by Democracies result in doubt, sceptic¬ 
ism, confusionr unsure about objectives, dilTusion of 
effort, wide-’proad paralysis of the will to act, dread, 
whilf (he Totalitarianisms assert an immoral superior¬ 
ity winch they Irans^ale into initiative, decision, unity 
of purpose, inyincibjp organization, victory in diplo- 
iiiiiiy es]nonage, w'ar?” 

Prof. Burnham cannot after five years report a 
better state of things in the Democracies. And though 
in the first charter of his book he challenges the 
tlH'ory of “catastrophe” or “crisis,” popularized by 
collectivist writers, (lu'ro is a contradiction between it 
and the last chapter. \\e are afraid that with his earlier 
avers'ons to collectivism ns enthroned or worked by 
‘Maria^r>rs' even under ‘New Deal’----the group of 
admini.'^l.ralors, experts, lechiiiciaiis, bureaucrats—wdio 
.specialized in handing over to Roosevelt “a dramatic 
new idea,” he has been forced to recognize that 
“modified forms of collectivization” (T.V.A. for 
example) have come to stay. He is against “a totally 
(cntnilized economy.” 

When men like Prof. Burnham has failed to resolve 
the “confusion” in thought and action, the argument 
can have no validity except, by the adoption of total 
decentralization which forms a part of the Gandhian 
experiment. Therefore the Foreword by Sliree M. R. 
Masani of Bombay, the Indian Burnham, leads ti8 
nowhere. But the book ha^ value that in attacking 
Leninism and Stnlinism, Prof. Burnham has made 
quotations from them which should warn the Indian 
dupi's who make a parade of their love for 
tile “Soviet Fatherland.” 

S. C. Dev 


BUDDHIST SHRINES IN INDIA: Ismed by 
the Publication.^ Divisions, Qovemment of India., 
Pp. JOS. Price Rs. 3. 

This neat and well got-up illustrated guide-book 
for travellers is a very crodiUble production. The 
entire book has been printed on art paper with cAre^ 
The pictures are clear and alluring to the stay-Rh-home, 
reader. The relevant liistorical facta are given in a 
concise form, and nothing of importance has been left 
out. We are glad to book and recommend 

it to all lovers of 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS (India, Pakislan and the 
world): Edited by A, R, Mukherji. PabliJshed by A. 
Mulcherji and Co., Lid,, Colcuita 12, Pdce Rs. J^. 

This is a valuable addition to the riiuuber of 
Year-Books already published in (’aleulUi. The Editor 
claims that it ‘is more than a Ijook of Kinieral know¬ 
ledge and more than a more' record of (he daily 
happenings/ It. contains ‘an intelligent revu^w ot the 
year, and, necessarily, of the times ba.sed on accurate 
facts and figures/ This book is divided into ^hre(» 
parts—World, India and Misi’elluiK'ous. To keep one 
abreast of the times, he must know soinetiung ;ii)oiit 
the principal political and so<’ial issues which sway the 
world today. 

From a perusal of the chapters of Bari I, the 
reader will gel a woiking knowledge of (he even(>’ 
happening m the foreign coiiiilrjes. In Pail IL we have 
as many a.s ton cliaplers detailing the v'aiious subj(M'ts, 
such as, Education. Press, *Science, Ait, I’olitics, Eco¬ 
nomics. etc, which ar(' hastening the birth ot a new 
India. Part III may be taken as an app(‘ndix to the 
other parts, and deals wath matleis. such .is, Spoils, 
Who’s Wlio, etc. Tliis is the third issue of the ('mrent 
Affairs and covers the whole of 1950 and iIk’ tii>t lour 
mouths of 1951 As an individual enterprise it i.s a 
succf^s, no doubt. 

But while rcMowing a good number of Y(^ar-Bonks 
ill those pages in rceont times, one thought has 
occurred to our mind, (/unnot the publnhers ol the.-o 
Year-Books, by whatever name we may call them, .'.it 
round a table, discuss the mattois o\er and bring out 
one comprehetKive and more aiilliontativ e volume, like 
the Ycai^Book nr the WIntakt'V AiniAnaa 

This will save much trouble, time and money. Our 
national economy demands it. 

JoGsaH C. B.\o\i. 

EDUPATION IN INOIA—TODAY AND TO¬ 
MORROW: By S. N. Mukerjf, Rrwh, in Kfhirntiori 
and Psychology, Maharaja Suynjirao Vniverstfy of 
Baroda. PuhRshi'd by Achaiya Book Depot, Baiodo. 
First edition, 1950. Payes 2Jfi. Pnrr Rh. 5. 

The hook under it-view w a (on.pi(linisiNt' .icrouni 
of various aspect‘s of Indian cducauon from ihr /h/.'7rg/e/un/ 
to (he Education and Natuoial Movenu^nt. “tuffed v.iih h<'n. 
facts and statisticul chaits j^howing ihc iniinhcr ol instiiii 
tions and pupils and (he amount expended undt r diff t nt 
categories in 1946-^17, The volume rcad^ like a 

report on the piogress of ediicalion in India ihan any 
genuine contrihution enlivened liy oiiginal n scanh or 
newness of approach in any pailicular sphere of oui cdiiea- 
tional system. The author, hov\ever, deserves thanks for 
his stupendous labour in sifting facts from niiin»ious 
aources and offering ihein in a presimtahlc fonn. Thie 
book is well goi-up. 

NaRAYK'N C CffXNfjN 

SANSKRIT 

BHAGAVANNAMASAHASRAM with Dmmid- 
opanishad Sara and Talparynratnavali of Sri Vedanta 
Desika: Edited by Pandit V Annvtachnrya and A 
Srinirmsarayhavan. Published by Sri Kri.dmn Snbhn, 
Bombay 1.9, Price Re. 1. 

SRI VLSHNIJCHARITAMRITAM: By Sirmni 
Ldkshrnan Shastri. Published by the Princifxil, 
krit VidynlaVa, Wakhaisagar, Nnganr. M fir war. Price 
Rs. 2, 

We have here editions of works which will be of 
special interest to the Vaisnrfvas. The first volume 


contains editions of two works—the Drarnidopci^mhat* 
Sara, a small work in 26 stanzas, and the Dramid- 
aixini^hat^TatparyaratnavaH consisting of 130 stanzas. 
Both the works, attributed to the polymath Vedanta 
Desika, arc based on the Tamil Tiruvaimozhi of Sri 
Nammaazhwar, the Tamil work being summarised in 
Sanskrit. Om* thousand names formed with the words 
used in the Tatparyarainavali are given at the end of 
tlic work. These are considered to be immensely useful 
to tlie Vaisnavas in their daily worship. 

The second volume is a modern poem in 37 cantos 
wdth 856 .stauza.s dealing with the 24 incarnatidhs of 
Vishnu. A very cunous and interesting feature ^>f Ihe 
poern is that the fourth syllable of every foot of the 
stanzas of the yioein read consecutively would eoiisti- 
liiti' the stanzas of the Vishmisahasranamastotra of 
the Mahabliarata containing the thousand names. The 
introduction of this novelty has resulted in making 
the text occasionally difficult in following ami an 
annotated edition has been promised to help the 
ri'uder, 

Chintaiiaran <’if vkravarti 


BENGALI 

PANCHKADI BANDYUPADHYAYER RACTIA- 
NABALI (Vols. I—II): Edited by Brajendrariath 
Brndopadhynya a7ul Sajauikaifita Dm. Bangiya 
Salh'iya Parishad, 21flA Vlpper Circular Road, Cal¬ 
cutta o’. Price Rs, 6 each volume. 

VVe have through the labours ot (lie learned 
odiiors of the volumes under review beautiful editions 
of collected works of Michai'l Madluisudau, Bankim- 
rhandia, Dinabandhii and Dwij,oiulralal. Most of the 
works of these authors were, however, available m 
sonic foim or utlier, though ‘not so handy and attrac¬ 
tive But there are many writers whose writings, not 
uuofteri valuable and important, are scattered over 
inaccessible periodicals and little known even to 
interested readers owing to the lack of necassary 
bibliographi(*al aids in our lainguages. It is a haippy 
sign of the day that stray papers of lliese ATi^er> ar<' 
leceiviiig some attention a^d collections ’lave been 
published of iir^ipors on literary criticism and ft4'jsts 
and festivities of Behgal written by different authors 
at different (inu's and places. In these circuinst iiice.?, 
Mi'ssrs Haiierji and Da.s have done a real service and 
a •sacred duly to Bengali literature by rescuing from 
oblivion and bringing to light the WTitings of one of 
these writers, a reputed journalist of his tinte wrll- 
kiiowii Uw Ins humour and outspoken criticism of men 
and cvriils Here W(‘ have in two volumes a collection 
of Ins fapers eon-rrihuted from tune to time to various 
]»ejiodicals—monthlies, weeklies and dailies. But, as 
llie lenijned editors have pointed out, the two volumes 
do not exhaust all hi.s papers and a third volume may 
be piihli.shed with the reivt^aining ono.s. Though gene¬ 
rally bearing a journalistic tinge there are many 
papetfl here w^hich arc serious in (nature wi'th a 
vseliolarly outlook. In fnet, his papers on the religion 
and culture of Bengal deserve to be published 
separately for the convenience of better utilisation. 
May it be hoped that the work initiated in the preseht 
volumes will be continued in respect of other writers 
wffiose memory has beea honoured by Mr. Banerji with 
the help of a few others through illuminating life- 
sketches in the Sahilyasadhak Oharitamala series? 

Chintaharan Chakjuva«tx 
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ADHUNIK ALOKCHITRAN: By Parimol Oo- 
swnmi. Published by Photographic Stores and Agency 
Ltd., 164 DhurrumtoUa Street^ Calcutta IS. Pp. 104- 
Price Rs. 7~8, 

The author has spent thirty years of his life in 
the pursuit of photographic art, and has produced this 
eminently practical book on photography in Bengali. 
The technical aide of photography including develop¬ 
ing, printing and enlarging has been adequately dealt 
with. The amateur^s principal difficulty, composition, 
has been described in detail. The commercial side of 
it including press photography has not been neglected. 
The book is well illustrated—^the number of illustra¬ 
tions and photographs exceed 119; one of them is a 
colour reproduction of natural colour transparency. 
The technical execution of the blocks is of high order. 
A 7 )eriisal of the book even by a beginner will make 
him aware of the pitfalls, and tell him what to do and 
what to avoid m a good photograph. The price 
consid('ring the excellence of its get-uP and the number 
of bhjeks is cheap. The author has done a distinct 
service to Bengali language by publishing it in 
Bengali and we thank him for it. 

J. M. Datta 


HINDI 

R.ASHTRiXPITA: By JownharUd Nehru. Pp. 1(J5. 
Price Ps. 2-^. 

BAPU KE GHARNOTsT MEN: By Brnj Krishna 
Chnndiumla. Pp. 17S. Price Hs. 2S. 

SHRADll A-KAN: By Viyogh Han. Pp, (*1. Price 
Re. L 

All avitUahlc from Sasla SaJiitya Mmidaf, Con-- 
nought Place, New Delhi. 

^ The stream of reminiscences of Gandhiii. au<l of 
tributes lo his iiidivuliiality. ideals and activities, si ill 
coiitiniK’S "to flow. And nghtlv, for he was like an 
occiiii fioni which the thirsty slaked their S])irilual 
thirst M(‘cnr(ling lo their own need and capacity. The 
first of th<’ lliK'e book.s is a syniposiiim of India’s 
Printfc Minister’.s varied intellectual rei^ponses lo the 
many-sided and mystic object of his hoart’.s attraction 
amounting to adoration. The second is a repertoire of 
nariiiiisf eiices of the Cir(‘at-Souled One by one who 
had the privilege of being very near the former for 
over twenty-five years and a unique opportunity of 
olxserving the composite character, in action, of his 
hero. I'ho third is a series of sixty-seven charming 
‘Avojvly wood-cuts,” illustrating the message of 
Oandhiji H life and how it moulded the people into a 
jialtern in keeping with the true genius of Indian 
civilization and culture. Each verbal vignette is a 
liLtle bead of beauty. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

KALABHOJ (A historical novel): By Ramanlal 
, Vamntalal Desai, M.A. PubKshed by P. It. Seth and 
Co., Booksellers and. Ptiblidtcrs, Keshab Bag, Princess 
-"Street. Bombay 2. 1050. Price Rs. 4-S. 

This is a production from the prolific pen of one 
of Gujaratis front-rank novelists. He takes us to a 
period of Indian history about a thousand years ago 
to the banka of the Sabarmalj, to a period when the 
Sun-god .was still being worshipped, the Bhils and the 
Rajput,s were scrambling for power, and the followers 
Islam from Arabia were on the prowl. It is the in¬ 
tolerance of the Bhils for the Arab foreigners that sets 
the story going; and the reader meets the boy Bhoji 
who Kecomes the hero of the novel in due course. 


The novel is divided into three parts, but the 
breath of history is most to be felt in Part I. The 
style is easy and fluent, the characters numerous, and 
the Hindu wav of life triumphant. The greatness and 
the essontial human clement of the hero touches the 
reader at times. The love and wooing of Bhoj by 
Meenakshi is pleasant reading and produces an illusion 
of history. 

P. R. Sen 

(1) RASHTRA VALLABH .SARDAR VALLABH 
BHAl: Cloth-bound. Pp. 164. 194H, Price Rs. 2. 

(2) MAHADEV BHAI HARIBHAI DRSAl: Cloth- 
bound. Pp. 103. 1948. Pticc Rs. 2. 

(3) . SIR SHAPOORJI B. BILLIMORIA KT. : 
Cloth-hoLind. Pp.264 1948. Price Rs. 6. 

All three written by Ambalal N. Joshi, B.A.. LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, Bombay. To be had of Sahakari 
Pralcashan, Ltd., Bornbay'H, and published by the Brihad 
Gujarat Publication House, Bombay-7. 

All three biographies are the result of a facile pen, 
and they are couched in terse language, but not omitting 
a single important detail in the lives of any one of the three. 
They read more like a narrative than a list of the incidenla 
in the lives of the distinguished three. Mr. Joshi has about 
six or seven piihlicalions to his credit, mostly on topics, 
rrdating lo the* Zoroastrian community. He is contempla¬ 
ting publishing . the live.s of some Farsi Shelhias in'» 
English. .Sri S. Billiinoria is a well-known Parsi philan¬ 
thropist, though an auditor by profession. All tluree books 
are worth reading, so replete with information they are. 

K. M. J. 
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London Voyage to Reality 

In liis article in The Aryan Path, R. M. 
Fox gives a thoiightiul sketch of the British 
Festival now in progress : 

Once it wa& the fasljjon for literary (critics lo dismi&b 
llie books they did not like as “mere escajiism,” an easy 
but unsatisfactory phrase for it dodged the question ol 
what ihey w^re escaping from or to. Pew people 
vvould really condemn a i)risoner (or escaping to freedom. 

Diearns are the usual foiiii of escape and somelinies 
these can be powerful urges lo action as when Napoleon 
legarded himself as the Man of Destiny. Kven the most 
matter-of-fact men have their dreams. Their lives would 
be intolerable without them. To know a man you inu^'t 
first know his dream. A banker, one feeU, slioiilii have 
a golden dream; a trailer his vision of shqis laden with 
ivory, aptis and peacocks; a good crafl^^'inan -bould see 
his linished work in the lump of metal, stone oi wood 
with which he starts, as I am sure, Michael Angelo did 
111 a block of marble. When we know what these men 
dream about we can understand their activities. Emerson 
expressed this truth when he said that matter is fluid to 
thought. 

Not only does each man ireasun* his individual 
cln^am as he jostles through the ciowdcd city streets but 
the nations, too, have collective dreams wliich most of 
their citizens share. Thi^j dream may have the character 
of hallucination. So it is will to check accomplishments! 
f)ejjodically to see if the leality corrcsjionds with the 
vision. 

dream to which Britain has surren¬ 
dered—born out of ilie iinceiiainty of the war 
years—is that of social security and the Welfare 
State. 

From this standpoint 1 found a recent visit to the 

Fe^siival of Britain a fascinating experience Not only 
does the Festival express current ideas and ideals hut its 
declared purpose is to show the rale and the direction 
of National progress since the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Throughout the whole of the twenty-seven acres of pavi¬ 
lions and grounds, bordering the curve of tlie Thames, 
one idea is emphasised. This is- that immense progress 
has been made in production, in transport, in all the 

manifold Arts of Peace. Industry and knowledge have 
thrown open this Aladdip’s Cave to the millions who. 
formerly, knew only insecurity and want. 

If a proud place is claimed for Britain it is not 

staled in terms of military conquest. The Crystal 
Palace in 1851 epitomized the Vietprian Era with its 
Kiplingesque condescension lo “lesser breeds” and its 
conscious “dominion over palm and pine.” But the 

modern aluminium Dome oP Di.scovery presents the story 
of intrepid explorers who fought their way across frozen 
wastes to enlarge the boundary of human knowledge. 
Scientists and invenlbrs find a place here. We can follow 
their story lo the South Kensingtem Museum where 
Rutherford, the Curies and Einstein will speak to us 


from the screen and invite us to share their Atomic 
dreams. 

Turning to the shipping section, 1 noted that it ia 
not the ships of war which get prominence but the trading 
vessels and cvt;n the smaller ships used in the fishing 
industry. Utility above all. This Fjthibition turns a 
blind eye upon Nelson and naval glory. A big ship stands 
ready lor the youth of Britain to enier. They can come 
up tu the chart room and the bridge, enter the conning 
towel' and learn how to steer a course while a picture on 
the screen changes every few seconds lo describe the 
ship’s journey from London lo Antwerp. 

The first object which cauglit my attention 
on entering tlie Festival grounds was a row of 
ilamiiig torches rising out of tlie water while the 
spray froiri a row of tumbling fountains broke 
over them. ' 

Fire and water have been pressed into the service of 
man. This is a fitting memorial to all those Unknown^ 
Wairiors of Indosiry on whose work this Festival has been 
built. It stands like a Pillar of Fire by night and a 
cluster of weird shapes by day. Charoux’s massive piece 
of sculiiture "The L^landers" towers above the little people 
who swarm round it. This represents the Mass Man, all 
the strength, perseverance and duggedness of the burden 
bearers of our generation who make roads across deserts, 
and deserts of cities, who build the mansions and live in 
“pre fabs." 1 missed the gleam of spiritual understanding 
which might make those burden bearers into the kingly 
men and women of whom A. E. wrote : 

And deep beneath his rustic garb 

The herdsman finds himself a king. 

The lime has not yet come for the kingly revelation 
to burdened humanity. So the sculptor has probably done 
well to give his group the cruder and rougher touch. 
Yet when I joined the stream of men, women and children 
who, in holiday mood, moved through the Pavilion of 
Construction 1 noticed the intere^it tliey all had in useful 
work. Here were iron workers blowing sparks from 
their forge and beating white-hot metal on the anvils till 
it took strange and intricate shapes. These men stripped 
lo the waist—for it was a hot day—were talking and 
laughing among themselves, quite unself conscious and 
oblivious of the wondering human stream that passed by. 
Not far away spectacled craftsmen bent over their preci¬ 
sion instruments as they tested these for drawing, gauging 
and measuring. Silversmiths were putting miishing 
touches to gleaming examples of their art. Here were 
dishes, salvers, cutlery, spoons, some embossed with leaves 
or figures, others with the dark, plain surface of deep 
shining wiater. 

Sheets of pure white paper were falling Wke 
gigantic snow’flakois on a rising heap. 

They were made from shreds pf pulped rag by the 
thousand year old Chinese formula. It seemed as though 
nothing that could be written on this paper could convey 
the worth of good workmanship so much as when it was 
left undefiled. • < 
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Skilled work has its dignity which was sensed by the 
spectators. But not all the work was skilled. In the 
centre of one pavilion I saw a huge oven fed with pirtJs 
of floury mixture. Out of this, at the other end, in a 
constant stream, came sheets of crisp, thin wafer to be 
cut up, counted and packed in tins by girl^ who* acted 
and moved like auiomatons. Proceeding down an incline 
into a gloomy cavern I saw the dull gleam of coal on 
every side, held up by pit props. This was an amazingly 
exact replica of a coal mine and- talking in broad north- 
country speech’-a miner with a pit-lamp on his cap con¬ 
ducted us from one stall to anoilier and explained the 
development of mining machinery from the humble pick 
and shovel to the eoal-culter. like a ineclianiral ])lough. 
which tumbles I he coal straighl on to ihe eoiueyor belt. 
Time was when women and rliildrrm alinn.st naked, bent 
double and harnessed with tdiains, pulled the tubs of coal 
through narrf»w pa^^ages. I^alcr sturdy little ponies were 
taken down from the sunlight to the darknei^s^ and given 
the same task Slowly human savagery is rolled away 
like a stone from the sepulchre 

This section of the Festival of Britain is part of the 
miracle of modeln industry. But even more miraculous 
is the fact that lens of thousands drawn from (‘very social 
strata are going to this exhibition and s('cing the actual 
processes concerned with wealth-making in Britain tfxlay. 
They move t»n to other pavilions and sec what lliis can 
mean in terms of schools, of school e(]uipnif*nt. of better 
homes, of travel, thought and rullivaled leisure. The 
material is there and lli»‘ vi-^iori is iIick' tr»o lu-cau^^e these 
things are being dmwn and dmnnn''tiatcd (*ver> day The 
doubtful element is the human maieiial. People are still 
being thwarted and debased They are m»l allowed to 
develop to tin* point v\heie ihev eouhl make ifu; best use 
of all the splendid tefdinical pO'-'^ibililies at their command 


For the Londoner and for the stranger within the 
city gates this Festival has brought a touch of fairyland 
to ordinary life. But its chief strength is that it haal 
never abandoned the everyday realities of life and work. 
Every night thousands gaze from the Embankment or 
from the bridges with a fascinated awe at this strange 
splendour. The Skylon is like a huge golden cigar hang; 
ing in the sky. They sec the Albert Bridge draped in 
golden beads of light. I heard people asking why must 
this spectacle come to an end, for no one likes to relin¬ 
quish a dream. 

Tito Festival is not only an area; it an 
iiiipotus and an influence. ^ 

Everywhere people^ who had accepted as a sad 'truth 
that the post-war years must be drab and depressing—an 
aflcrmalh of callousness, cruelly, conscription and cant— 
have realized ihat the world is also a place for peaceful 
industry and care free laughter. Walking through London 
I was struck hy ihe dilfcrencc in llie spirit and appearance 
of the city since I saw it a year ago. 

Britain is fumbling with the idea that there is a 
glamour in the creation of things of beauty and utility, 
that tlu: present age lias its own precious values. It is 
escaping flora the belief that glamour belongs of right 
only to those who can destroy and smash, though lied 
Eye the Atavism stills stalks the world with an atom 
bomb in one hand and a bribe in the other, lip till now 
all the bugles and the have lieen used lo honour 

the destioyeis. It is a strange portent—of largely un¬ 
intentional significanco—that m the heart of London there 
js a gigantic parade of production in which many ‘^killed 
v\orkers take a share. People are looking at this and 
1 ‘^caping for a moment lo reality. Why shouldn't they 
follow this road ? 
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Burma in Travail 
1942.1951 

Prof. S. B. Mookherji writes in Carriers 
and Courses ; 

Burma, our neighbour across the Bay of Bengal, has 
been iU, very ill, for the Iasi ten years and more. She 
'was ruled as a Brovinee of Britain's Indian liJmpire till 
1937, when she was separated primarily in the political 
and economic interest of the rulint; race. Within half a 
decade she passed under Japanese domination. 

Undek Japa^nese Domination 

Having overrun Thailand, the Japanese army leachcd 
the fiontiers of Burma in Januaiy, 1912. Rangoon fell 
to the rnciny on March 8. \Vitli the fall of Lushio. in the 
far north, the whole of Burma lay prostrate at the feet 
of Japan. Britain had lelicd much on tlie face-value ot 
the Whiteman in the East. 

The fall of Rangoon openc<l the flood-gales of law- 
le.ssness in Burma. National life was topsy turvied. 
Thakin Tun Ok, organised a government known as the 
liarna Baho. The late Aung San assumed the coniiiiand 
of the Burma Independence Army. Tlie Bama Baho, 
however, failed to leslore peace and order 'Fhe treaty 
between Japan and the Barna Baho (Mareli 22. 1942) 
which had given a numbci of concessions lo Burma, did 
not work lo Jajian's saiisfaciion. The laltcr was there¬ 
fore dissolved. A new Government with Dr. Ba Maw as 
the Premier look its [dace on August I, 1912. No sooner 
had the new Covenimenl as-.umed (dhee, than began an 
undignified sciambit; for the loavt^s and fisht’s of ollice. 
between the Thakin's and Di. Ba Maw's men in which the 
victory, more often ihan nut, weni lo the latter. The 
organisation of the Thakin parly in the thirties, was. by 
the way. the starting point of Burma’s struggle for frt'c- 
dom. The Thakins were “the first to fight for eoncrele 
social chj^nges with a revolutionary mass ijrogramrne'’ and 
thus constitule Burma’s “first national nuisr^ organisation 
It might he interesting lo ncall that Tliakin Than Tun. 
a school teacher once, and now the leader of Burma’s 
White Flag Ouninunisi.s, was a mfn!ih(T. the voungest. l»v 
the way. of Dr. Ba Maw’s Go^ernnicnt. 

DimiNC OceitpaTion 

On August I, 1943, Buima declared her iiulepen- 
dence, under Japanese tutelages of course. The first 
thing done by “independent” Burma was fo declare war 
against the (l.K., and the IJ.S.A. The new eonstitiilion 
of Burma, consisting of M clauses in all, named Dr. Ba 
Maw as the Adipadi (Mead of the Stale) and ‘‘under 
cover of a few sentences which expressed the lieart-felt 

longings of the people over many years_set-up in fad 

a system of one-man rule .”—(Sun Over Burma, by V. Tun 
Pe, p. 74). 

Dr. Ba Maw’s Government had to take orders in all 
important matters from the Japanese occupation autlioii- 
ties. A complete and reliable history of Burma undci 
.lapanese tutelage has yet lo be compiled. It is clear, 
however, that the people were not happy. Money, |)aper 
money of course, was abundant; but inflation had reduced 
its purchasing power to an absurdly low level. Prices 
sky-rocketed in consequence. Governmental attempts at 
monetary and economic stabilisation came to nought. 
Discontent was rife. It was freely whispered that the new 
dispensation had brought onlj limited freedom to Burma. 

The Kempetai (Japanese Secret P«>lice) head- 
quarten-s were the object of universal terror. The people 
lived in a stale of tension. One might be arrested any 
day on suspicion or tllic information of enemies and .sub¬ 
jected to interrogation and torture by the Japanese police. 
None felt secure. 


Evil Consi^quencs 

Burma had hoped that Japan would give her the 
substance of independence. Bui. she was soon ilis- 
iilusioiied. A huge army of occupation in the country 
deplcldU the food slocks. Labourers were forced to work 
for the occupation authorities. Foreign trade had come 
lo a .?tand still and many an article of every day use waa 
hard lo procure. Kerosene, match-boxes, glass-wares, 
medicines, textiles, gunny bags, to name a few, practically 
disappeared from the market. Prices soared higher and 
higher. 

internal dissensions and bickerings in the meanwhile 
undermined the foundation of Ba Maw's Government. 
Thakin I'han Tun, the Communist Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture, still co-operated with the Government. But Thakiu 
Soe, a front-rank Communist leader, withdrew his co¬ 
operation. The relations between the Thakina and their 
Japanese allies (?) were siiained. Thakin Ba Scin and 
Tliakin Tun Ok tried lo organise a constitutional opposi¬ 
tion The Japanese authoiiiics sent them away lo Singa¬ 
pore in 1944. The lelaiion between Ba Maw and the 
Japanesf' authoiilies steadily deieiiorated. They threatened 
to diag him down fioin his exalted position. 

The Adipadi tried lo mend matters by re-fc^huflling hift 
(.'ahiiiet; but the Htualion had gone beyond control and 
sliowed no signs ot impn)vemcnt. Anglo-American vic¬ 
tories in the Koliima and Imphal sectors diverted the 
current of hisioiy to new chanruds. Br’hue the monsooud 
set ill, in 1944; the Biiti^h 14th Ainiy had advanced lo 
Myiktyina in Ppper Burma. A large-scale Allied counter¬ 
offensive was in the offing. 

Turn of the Tide 

World War II and the Japaticne occupation of Burama 
consitiile an impoitani land-mark in the fret^dom battle 
of that country. The impatient Burmese nationalists had 
turned to Ja(>an for their country’s deliverance But 
Japan's policy in Burma only whetted the Barman’s 
urge for freedom. It was thiv urgi* which ushered 
into txisleiice the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League 
(A.F.1\F.L.) which soon became the common rally¬ 
ing ground of -all tlie leftist elements in the country. 
The gieaiesi a<hivcmentH of the League were the 
awakening of political con^ciolIs^ess among the hitherto 
apatJielic Biirme‘'e nia.^'^'cs and the creation of a masf^ 
political militancy, Anti-Japanese gueiillas became active. 
After the 1944 monsoon'^ rhev attacked the Japanese army 
in the rear and wrought liavoi . The enemy's means of 
eommunicalion and lines of supply were cut off. 

But for the organisation of ihe Burmese masses into 
militant units by the A.F.P.F.L., Allied victory in the 
Far l^astern iheatjc would have been long delayed. 
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Before 1943 was out, well-armed guerillas, organised into 
well-disciplined units, had taken the field against the 
Japanese invaders. Many more swelled their ranks in, 
the following year. 

Dr. Ba Maw and six of his tabinei colleagues withdrew 
from Rangoon with the retreating Jat)aiiese army on April 
23, 1945. The metropolis was given to the law of the 
lawless. U Tun Pe, quoted above, rightly sums up the 
average Burmese feeling at the lime---“There was nothing 
for us to do but wait and hope foi the future.” Within 
a few days the Allies ro-oc< upied Rangoon. 

Arryi tiik Wa^i— hotPEMmJsct: 

An interim national Government on the Jmes of the 
interim Government in India was inaugurated in Burma 
On September 28, 1946. witli Geneial Aung San as the 
Chief Minister. The London Conference ijanuaiy, 1947) 
provided for an elected Con'-liluenl Assembly which was 
to decide Burma's political lulure. The election of the 
Assembly boyeoltecl by an import am section of Burmese 
public opinion, icpresentcd by IJ. Saw and Thakin Ba 
Sein, ended in a complete victory for the A.F.P'.F.L., 
led by General Aung San. He and five of his Cabinet 
colleagues were, liov^ever, assa'^sinaled in the Rangoon^ 
Secretarial on July 19, 1947. The (kuicrars mantle fell 
upon Thakin Nu, Vice-President of the A.F.P.F.L. and 
President of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly 
voted Burma out of tin. British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Burma declared herself a Sovereign Socialist Repu])iic> 
on January 4, 1948, and almost immediately afterwards 
found herself in the throes of internecine internal con¬ 
flicts. The inlegiity of Burma and the veiy existence of 
the infant Republic hanged In the balance in the winter 
and spring of 1948-49. Disiupliouist forces in the Bur¬ 
mese body politic reared their heads. Tlie consequent 
insuireclions, in the words of Thakin Nu, “are the direct 
result of decayed conditions when the' British handed 
over the administration.” More than half a dozen of 
insurgent gioups—the White Flag Communisis under 
Thakin Than Tun, the Red Flag Comiminists under 
Thakin Soe, the Karens under Saw Ba I* (#vi (since killed 
in action), the White Band P.V.O,, the Mods, the 
Mujahids, led by a former Pakistani army offiecr and the 
army-desertcTs—look the field against the Nu Government. 
They have not yet laid down arms. Jn the summer of 
1949, Thakin Nu\s (yovernment had lost contiol over more 
than 90 per cent of Burma. Rango(»n itsedf was threat¬ 
ened. Mandalay, Biiima’s seeond laige^-t city, i)assed 
into the hands of the insurgents. Theie were troubles 
here, tlicrc and everywhere. Communications were 
dislocated. 

The Karen^j want a separate sovereign Karen State 
The ‘Mujahids’ are fighting for a Muslim State, com¬ 
prising a part of Arakan. The Communists dream of 
setting up a People’s Democracy on the Chinese and 
Russian model. The Karen revolt would have petered 
out long ago but for the help and encouragement from 
the British groups^ civil and military, with long experience 
of Burma acquired from residence in the countiy during 
British regime. A very limited murihcr of Ameriears also 
have been found helping the Karen rebels. Pakistan has 
been encouraging the Mujaliids The exploits and 
achievements of Mao Tse-fung and his comrades have 
been a great incentive to the Communists. 

The Elections 

The first election of independent Burma, which was 
to be held within 18 months of the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence, was held in June, last after several postpone¬ 
ments. Elections, however could hoi be held in all the 
constituencies, j^aborate, precautionary measures not¬ 
withstanding, there were cases of attack on voters and of 
the burning down of polling booth.« by the insurgents. 
All these arc a pointer that Burma is not yet out of the 
woods. Thakin Nu himself observed in a recent speech, 


“I have freely to admit that conditions in Burma to-day 
arc very little different from those that were a year ago.” 
Comment is superfluous. 

A very tough job awaits the A-F-P-F.L., which have 
won the last month’s parliamentary elections. Burma 
has betm rightly compared by Thakin Nu to “a house 
decayed and eaten by while ants.” If she is to be saved 
for democracy no time should be lost in launching a cam¬ 
paign to re-build her. An all-out effort must be made 
to make life worth living for the hide (masses). 

Will the A.F.P.F.L. do it ? Let us wait and^watch. 

Jain Antiquities of Rajgir 

Aclrisa B:\nerji writes in The Ilindui^tan 
Review : 

One of the gravest error, that has ^K’eri made, in our 
asscbsmenls of any Indian holy place, is the exaggerated 
importance that has been granted to Buddhism. Thanks 
to Asoka and indefaliguahle Chinese travellers and their 
record'-, the claims of othei faiths have been lost sight 
of. To some extent the accounts of caily Jaina writers 
which were not verifiable by scientific researches were 
responsible for ihis unfortunate posilion. Neverlhtdess, 
the existence of a Jaina stupa at Mathura, the find of 
large amount of inscribed Jaina images dating from a 
ccnlijiy before the birth of Christ, have proved beyond 
doubt the hisioricity of their claims. The caves Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri, prove the existence of Jainism in 
ancient Odra dega—modern Ori.ssa. 

Jainism, is earlier than Buddhism. If, Gautama was 
a historical personage then we have to admit that hisj 
contemporaries were also historical, and in this category 
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comes Mahavira. Bui Mahavira according to tradition vast 
the last of the tirthankaras; what about his other imme¬ 
diate predecessors, even if we do not insist on the whole 
list as accurale ? There are arch8EK)logical as well as 
literary evidences to believe that Jainism had ^ great 
following in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Next in the 
teachings of Buddha even in sentences ascribed to the 
‘Master/ we fed no half-hearted mcniion of Nigranthas. 

There ia. an instance in Majihima Nikaya, which 
establishes the knowledge of Buddha about the Nigran- 
t^s or Jains. While relating the Sri Gupia incident, m 
the last Buddha’s life the Avadana-kalpalata definitely 
tells us, that his preceptor was a Jain. The late Dr. A. 
B. Keith tells us : “In one point all these sages agreed; 
there were Sramanas, ascetics in some degree, and they 
shared this peculiuiity with the Jinas whose leader 
Nigantha of the Nata clan, was evidently regarded with 
hostile eyes by the Buddha.” This ran only be explained 
by the extreme influence that Jainsim exercised over the 
mass mind by Jainism. 

It is undoniablo, tliat Rajagrilia, the ancient 
' capital of ('a«tem India, must have been a 
fitronghold of Jainism, as the doctrine arose in 
Magadha. 

Jlow is it then with the eTiccpiion of few modern 
lemplesj no actual niiiiaiiis of the Jaina faith have bcea 
traced at cjr near desolate Giiivraja, the city girt by 
mountains, while the followiis of its rival faith proudly 
flaunt before the admiiing gaze of the world the ques¬ 
tionable sattapannij the terraced rocky remains, the 
^alleged Ajatasatrus’ shipa, the majestic Gridhakula. The 
answer is to he found in the lack of retentive* power of 
the brain in llie Indian masses. The exaggerated claims 
of the devout Chinese pilgrims based upon absolutely 
^ unreliable folk 4 radilions, which he found almost more 
than a millennium after the mahapannirvvana of Gautama. 
A stupa lias been identilled on the authority of tlie 
Gliinese pilgrim as the identical one ereciod by Maharaja 
Ajatasalru. But excavations by the late Raibahadur 
Dayaram Salmi revealed an image of .lina, below the so- 
called Mauryan stupa. The que^^tion whether it is really 
a BAddliist or Jaina stupa has ni»l yet been settled. 
Instances are not rare of later Buddhists erecting their 
sacred edifices over Jaina remains. King Dharmmapala, 
as the Paharpur Copjierplate of 119 Gupta era tells us, 
erected the Somapura Alahavihara over an earlier Jaina 
establishment. Therefore at Rajgir possiblity of stupas, 
mathas originally holy to tlic Jains but later on identified 
with Buddhism exists. 


Jaina textSi of both the 66ctS| amply give e^denee 
of the existence of extreme holy places of Jainism at 
Rajgir. Guuasila Chaitya is a place, which was as holy 
to Jains, as 'Cridhakuta was to the Buddhists. According 
to the Kalpa Sutra, Mahavira resided at Rajgir at this 
vciy place. The Uvassgo Dasao locates Gunasila as a 
varika of Rajagriha (VIII,23). The chaitya has beeq 
explained as place of tree worship in the Mahabharatam, 
which is a trait of Indian ritual since the copper 
age. The Tri-shashthi-ialaka’^puru^ha-charUra states that 
Gunasila was ChaUya-vrikshopasobhitam (X 63.63). The 
Bhagavati Parana, however, places Gunasila witliin Rajgir, 
The Sthaviravali Churitra by Hemachandra Suri placesi 
Gunasila within fabhyarne) of Rajgir. The Uttara- 
purana of the Digamvaras places ihe permanent residence 
of Lord Mahavira on file Vipula hill. The .Svetambara 
canon places Gunasila on l)ie noith-easl of Rajgir which 
is the position of Vipula hill. I therefore think that 
Gunasila must be located at Rajgir on Vipula hill, and 
not at Gunave. Dr. B. C. Law suggests the identity of 
Gunasila with Kalasila rock in the neighbourhood of which 
Muggalana was beaten to death. But Kalasila according 
to Pali Suttas was a rock, while Gunasila was a chaitya. 

Ill the third decade of the seventh century, 
of the Christian ora, Hiuenthsang testifies to 
the occupation of Rajgir sites by Jain monks. 

He found Jaina monks practi.sing asceticism beside 
a stupa on Vaibhoia, probably the same site which has 
been identified by some scholars as the place at which 
the first Council of Buddhist elders met. Because the 
Tri-shshthi-salaka-purusliaChfiritra (X. 10.45) slates that 
the great Sramana resided for a lime on Vaibhara, the 
Vaihara of Mahabharatam and Vebbara of Isigilli Sutta. 
Therefore as late as c. 7th Century A.D., there was a 
Jain Stupa at Rajgir, on Vaibhara hill. 

The existence of other Jain places of worship on the 
Vaibhara as early as the Gupta period, is proved by the 
inscribed black ba'^alt image of the 22nd tirthankara 
Neminatha. It is one of the earliest known Jaina image 
in Magadha. The brick enclosure in the vicinity of 
ruined temple containing the above image along witfat 
other Jaina seuliilures is another evidence. This enclo¬ 
sure contained a series of Jaina images in niches. The 
Son-Bhandar cave, excavated in Mauryan times but ins¬ 
cribed by Inter arrivals in characters of the Gupta period, 
is ^ Jain cave, like Dasaratha’s gift to Ajivikas at Bara- 
bar. A revision indeed of our aseriplion of ancient 
buildings at Rajgir has become imperative. 
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The Screen—A New ‘‘Blackboard” 
in British Schools 

Lessons “come alive” and schoolchildren understand 
and remember them more easily when teachers can stipplc- 
menl explanations with visual impressions of the siibjtjct 
being taught. Only a few years ago, however, teachers 
were obliged to improvise nearly all thei^uwn visual aids. 
Many adijlts can certainly still remenim* their teachers 
using an orange, an apple and a lighlcd candle to give a 
crude, but effective demonstration of the rclaiionship 
between the earth, the sun and the moon. 

Today, with films, wall cliaits, filmstrips, models and 
special maps supplementing or replacing teacher-made 
devices, one of tlie countries giving a valuable lead, espe¬ 
cially in the field of films, is Great Britain where the 
development of such visual aids has been going lor 
many years. 

The belief in the value of films as educational aids 
began to grow in Britain about 1920. Siiuc then, the 
• interest and activity shown by teachers’ associations, 
education institutes and Local Education Authorities has 
encouraged film makers to produce material suitable foi 
the school curriculum. 

Further development is being made possible today 
through the National Committee for Vi>ual Aids in, 
Education, formed to plan and develop a visual aid policy 
for England and Wales, and the Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids (E.F.V.A.) whose work incliules the 
pnmsion of information and facilities for educational 
authorities and teachers and help, in an advi'^orv capacity, 
to sponsors and producers of new educational films. 

Industry Helps Ed!Jc\tion 

Educational film libraries have, been set up by such 
bodies as the British Electrical Development Association, 
the Petroleum Film Bureau, the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, the international Wool Secietaiiat and iho 
Tea Bureau. The first of these groups, for instance, has; 
produced over 15 films dealing with the basic theories 
and principles of electricity. These ten-minute films 
explaiu in simple language the why and wliercforo of 
electricity and its different applications in the home and 
in the factory. They are loaned lo teachers together with 
detailed notes and questionnaires which help them to 
make the fullest use of the films as visual aids. 

In all, 1,000 prints of 15 films are in constant circu¬ 
lation throughout the country today, and in the case of 
“Generation of Electricity’ and “Transmission of 
EUertricity,” 120 prints of eafth film have been made to 
meet the needs of schools and technical colleges. 

An important contribution to the teaching of science 
and engineering has been made by the iron and steel 
industry. Films and filmstrips cover the oblaining of 
raw materials and the production of iron and steel. 
Area training officers in the steel industry use them for 
training apprentices, but they al'e also available to schools 
and technical colleges. 

Wool has always played a large part in British 
national life. Accordingly, the industry has for years 
helmed develop the use of visual aids for the teaching of 
economics , geography, chemistry, biology and domestic^ 
science. Similarly, the tea industry has done a great deal 


to instruct teachers in the use of visual aid.s and to pro¬ 
vide schools with material which will enliven lessons om 
geography, history, transport and social customs. ln| 
addition to films, exhibitions are organised; cardboard 
models with sheets of cut-out figures made lor children^ 
to assemble in the course of a lesson. 

EiNGLisir IN Six Weeks 

Every kind of visual aid was mobilized by the 
National Coal Boaid in 1947 lo meet a thorny problem 
—the leaehmg of thousands of foreigners from over 
twelve dilfirent language gioup^, enough English in six 
w eeks u» follow I heir training ciuirse in mining. Although 
I lie Icsstms were based on the “direct” method—the 
tcaclirr speaking senl(‘necs for the pupils lo repeat— 
filmstrips played an impoilant part and were found to 
be u‘-efnl because they furc(^d the trainees to focus their 
attention on onc.pi(’ture at a time as it was projected on 
the scieen Films were found useful for revision and for 
flramaiisatinn of normal straightforward conversation. 
Ordinary doeiimcnlaiies were ummJ, but the sound track 
was replaced by a commentary which kept strictly to the 
language level reached by each particular group. 

Among recently produced films dealing with language 
teaching was “La Famille Martin” which enables the 
pupil to sec French chiaraetcrs talking naturally, and 
acting naturally as they do in everyday life. The tempo 
of the film is deliberately normal and not slowed up for 
frar of ct^'atmg an artificial and erroneous impression. 

Such filiLs enable children who cannot hope to go 
ovci -cas, to sec other peoples' ways of life. 

An outstanding achievement among films on physio- 
logy was “Digestion,” because of its clear exposition of 
the entire digestive system, and for its painstaking degree 
of accuracy. Every muscle contraction i.s shown in ani¬ 
mation. dolour is used to make every detail visible and 
iniejligible. ft is a fascinating production which makes 
the subject seem amazingly easy to understand. 

Other Peoples’ Problems 

If is perhaps in the geography le.sson that the film 
and rilm*^trip rornc into their ov\'n. And here remarkablo 
resiills have been achieved. For example, children have 
always found it difficult to visualise the world and to 
understaml the meaning of the lines drawn on the revolv- 
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ing globe* A series of films has been produced describing 
"‘Map Projection/’ ^‘Latitude and Longitude’' and "Day 
and Night.” The last named, produced in colour, is ex¬ 
ceptionally clever in its use of levolving modfls and inge¬ 
nious lighting. • 

Geographical films, produced from an unbiased point 
of view, have done much to create a better understanding 
■'f other peoples’ problems. 

Every recent British piodiiclion of geographical filma 
and filmstrips has tried to do mure than leach the 
children the bare facts. An attempt has been made to 
show people in other lands as real people, with families 
and homes. Hence, there is little generalisation. A film¬ 
strip on Persian oil-fields, will lake a sjiecilic Persian, 
worker and tell the story of his daily life against a back¬ 
ground of the oil-fields and will thus create an under¬ 
standing of his problems. 

Another pointer to a growing aw'areness of the inter¬ 
national value of education is found in the efiforts made 
to obtain foreign films for teaching in English schools. 
British producers and British teachers are looking across 
the seas for available material. 

The day is fast ai)proaehing when such exchanges 
will be facilitated by the removal of customs barriers 
through two international agreements sponsored bv 
Unesco. The first agreement would relieve educational 
films from licences, quotas and tariffs and the sceond 
(described on page 9 of this i'ssue of tin* (Courier) would 
also free the movement of films as well as other educa¬ 
tional materials. 

Such exchanges are expected to give an added in¬ 
centive to commercial firms and industriah^ts willing to 
undertake the production of films for schools, by provi¬ 
ding a wider market for their productions .—Inesco 
Courier. 


Affandi—People^s Artist of bidonesia 

A report on the exhibition (August 1950) of contem¬ 
porary Indonesian arts* at Delhi would be incomplete 
without giving some idea about Affandi, the noted 
Indonesian artist, whose contribution to the show had 
made the exhibition a great success. 

Mr. Affandi, born at Clicribon, Java, is still in his 
early forties. With his unprepoesesbing features, glitter¬ 
ing eyes and quiie, aJmo.si timid manners, he does not 
easily attract aiiention. Not everybody will expect that 
behind this unassuming personality, lies a hiddon force 
and a genius. When about eight months ago, j|e along 
with his wife and daughter came for the iirst ’lime to 
Santinikclan on a Government of India scholarship sup¬ 
posed to learn the princ iples of art, Mr. Nandalal Bose, 
the head of this Institule of Ajrt, was quite surprised to 
find liis unassuming would-be-siudcnt already well deve¬ 
loped. Mr. Bo.st’ did not expect this al all when he for 
the first time mdle aequainlancc wilh him and when he 
saw Affandi's wojk, he expressed the opinion that it did 
not suit Affandi any more to go for lessons in art at Santi- 
niketan. What Affandi needed was to make a study of 
Indian art, with all its early developments and present 
progress. This could he done by visiting art centres and 
coming in contact with Indian arti.'^ts. That is the reason! 
why Affandi after flic Delhi exhibilion. intends to make 
a tour of this country be.sides making the Indian public 
acquainted with his work and Indonesian ])opular art in 
general. Tor besides his colled ions, he has also taken, 
with him some twenty-five paintings, skclches and repro¬ 
ductions of other notable Indonesian ailists. 

Affandi, like all other notable Indonesian artists of 
his time is the product of the Indonesian revolution. From 
his young days, he has disp]ayc(l great interest and 
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talent in drawing and painting and ecubture. But miie- 
rable conditions during the alien coloniaf rule—so familiar 
in colonial and semicolonial countries—did not give the 
young promising artist full u])portunities to untold his' 
talents. The only time he could devote wholly to hia 
artistic inclinations was his spare time after a full day’s 
hard woik, as house or letter painter or as primary 
school'tcacher or ticket-seller of a cinema house. To 
improve his talents he tried to come in constant con¬ 
tact with other Indonesian artists, to leain something 
more from them. His first success was when he could 
sell his pictures for 10 to 20 guilders. The Indonesian 
revolution which swept like a mighty, unresistible flood 
over the Indonesian archipelago opened the way to the 
discovery of his talents, which led to his fame. Besides 
being a talented artist Ailandi was a tiue patriot. He 
readily pul his talents at the di'^posal of his fighting 
countrymen. Like the gun for the soldier, his hriish 
was his weapon to fight against the reiinposition of alien 
colonial rule. lie made war posters and piclureb to keep 
high the fighting spirit of his compatriots (these war 
pictures of his and iho'ie of his colleagues -once pre¬ 
served in the National Museum and the War Museum in 
Jogjakaita- were destroyed during the Diilrh second 
“police action*’) . lie and his family were arrested by 
the Dutch wdien after the first Dutch poI(t:e action he 
tried to eioss the holder of the Dutch-held tenilories on 
his wray fioin Jogja to Djakarta. 

Since the «>nce confused condition in Indonesia has 
now ended, Alfamii has again started lu devote liis talents 
to more peaceful inclureb, though not the least without 
social significance. The haid struggle lor survival in lu& 
early life has had a deep influence on his work, llis 
painting "A Dead Bird in My Hand,’' one of the finest 
pieces of his work, sliowing iJie ciuchy of the human 
being towaids ,the weak, and 'I'he Three Beggars” show 
the profound liiiinanily in this Indonesian artist. Like 
many ot Ins colleagues, Aflandi is a iriu* people's artist. 
During the unsettled conditions in Indonesia he rallitid 
other Jindonesian artists aiound him and iounded the 
Pelukis Ka‘yat’ or TVople’s Arli^^is’ As.socialion at Ban* 
dung. His colleagues iiuhiit'd with the same spirit and 
idetls under the leadership of another noted Indonesian 
Bitist. Sudjoyono, started another an association called 
the •Senimaii Indonesia Muda' or ‘Ailists of the Young 
Indonesia.’ Their aim and object was to break away 
from traditional Indonesian art and instead, find a new 
and true national art,^ as .so far traditional Indonesian art 
had been more or less influenced by the West or comsti- 
tuled the ancient orthodox conception of paitiuings like 
most of the Balinese paintings. Sal<;h. the first notable? 
Indonesian artist of the 19th century, received his training 
in Europe, so did many others, bclore Woild War II, get 
their imspiration from the West. Apart from this aim 
which has been in the minds of the contemporary Indo¬ 
nesian artists, their main objective has been to popularize 
art among the common people. This they opime cannot 
be done by degiading the art, but by making the people 
art-minded through holding free exhibitions at which the 
people see themselves pictur'd in the exhibits. 

Affandi is thus mie of tlic pion(*ers in ilie m'W school 
of Indonesian art. It is, therefore, this motive that ins¬ 
pires Affandi to choose as his subjects, scenes from the 
real everyday, life of the common peopltj,—like the peasant 
ploughing his field, and the w'ay-sidc barber or the street 
mu.sician, whether in Indonesia or in this country or any¬ 
where else. Again it is thiu motive which makes his 
works—^whether it is a painting, a sketch or sculpture— 
show lack of the usual sugary sentimentality, present in 
many works of art eif the past and today, bat realism 
which invigorates his art and gives it a deep social signi¬ 
ficance. dine day when, in the company of artists, he 
showed bit painting called •‘People’s Feet”—which seemed 


to have a rather diaturbing aid provoking effaot on thi 
audience—a friendly critic could not help rtunaikiniu 
“Isn’t it odd? The feet seem to grow out of the soil. 
Affanidi’s face immediately lighted up. “That’s it,” ho 
almost shouted, “that’s what 1 wanted to say.” His ex¬ 
clamation was revealing, it gives an idea of Affandi, and 
what he is after. 

Today Affandi, practically untutored—and deeply 
iiinider the influence of Vincent van Gogh—^has worked out 
for himsSc'lf a style and technique of his own. ‘The 
strength of his powerful strokes done with impatient 
quickness is supported by a complete mastery of drawing, 
which enables him to tackle any subject—human figures^ 
animals, trees, houses—with perfect ease. He has dis¬ 
played a gift of animation- almost approaching Van Gogh 
---in making creative use of yellow and green. His por¬ 
trait paintings are not only excellent likenesses but also 
full of ( haracter, though the brush strokes are laid op) 
with almost violent quickness his paintings can be des¬ 
cribed as sketching with colour. The average time he 
needs to make a portrait painting is between 6 and 7 
hours only But Affandi is not free from criticism. One 
ari-crilic said that in his over-confidence, Affandi carried 
llie ‘vortex painting’ (cruel sun*!) too far, giving the 
picturij ail impression of artificiality. While, another 
remarked, that liis two pictures “Gosi?ip” showed failure 
in impressionism. But whatever his few defects and 
failures may be, the icceiii Delhi exhibition has revealed 
that Affandi—as a notable art-critic of the city remarked 
—is “a divinely gifted, self-taught genius.”— Merdeka, 
August 1950. 
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islands of Lutelia, now known as the He de la Cite. It 
its likely that some of them also dwelt on the neighbouring 
hills of Montmartre and Sainto Genevieve. In 59 B.C., 
the Roman Senate entrusted the pacification of Transal¬ 
pine Gaul to Julius Caesar, the Roman Consul. He was 
well aware of the experience of his predecessors, Domi- 
tius, Marius and Fonteius, in their attempts lo subjugate 
these ‘Trivolous’ Gauls, he knew their powers of resis¬ 
tance, he recognized in the hearts of these Cells “the love 
of liberty and the hatred of servitude.” This made him 
all the more anxious to bring the Gallic chiefs to Rome 
as prisoners. 

The enterprise proved far more arduous and exacting 
than he had anticipated. From 58 B.C. to 51 B.C. 
fighting was incessant. Again and again Caesar thought 
he had subdued Gaul, again and again opposition reared 
its head, local guerillas sprang up, revolt spread 
througbemt tlu; land, led in 52 B.C. by King Vcrcingc- 
torix, chief of the Gallic tribes. 

Caesar sent his mo.st able lieutenant, Labienus, to 
occupy Lutelia. In a wild dash, the latter came dowa 
the left bank of the Seine, but failed to cross it. Seizing 
all the boats he could find, he sailed down the river and 
landed on the right bank facing Lutetia. The old chief, 
Camulogenus, was leaving and crossing to ihe ulber bank 
of the Seine. The reason was soon obvious. Fiom 
where the Romans stood, on the present site of the 
Chinch of Saint Germain FAuxerrois, they realized that 
Lutetia was in flames. 

Nevertheless, the conquerors soon settled down, re¬ 
stored and revived the city. Soon they iiUroduced their 
own way of life and an important suburb grew up on the 
left bank. Its ruins and remains still exist, in Paris today. 

Paris was a flourishing city when in the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. it was thrcaiened by Altila and 
his Barbarians. All hope had been abandoned when a 
young girl called Genevieve roused the flagging spirits of 
the Parisians, restored tiieir courage and thus averted 
cataslrofdie. She became the Patron Saint of Paris. 
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Later came the Franks, but by then,, Christianity had 
already spread fairly widely and the worst consequences 
of the invasion were avoided. The Garolingian kings did 
not usually reside in Paris, and during the invasions of 
the Notihmen, the City was almost completely destroyed. 
All the inhabitants could save was their honour. 

Through its Counls and Dukes, Paris gave lo France 
its Capetian dynasty, and since that time, Paris has been 
the capital of the country. Churches, convents, markets, 
hotels were built; in the 12lh century, public works were 
undertaken lo improve the city; municipal adminislralion 
was organized. The city grew and soon had lo spread 
on either bank of the river. 

In the reign of Philippe Auguste (1180-1223), the 
streets were paved, the Palace of the Louvre was begun 
and the Cathedral of Noire Dame was completed. Later 
came .Saint Louis who endowed Paris with its University, 
the Sorbonne and the exquisitely beautiful Church of the 
Sainle Cliapell<‘. 

The wars of the 14th and 15th centuries did not 
interrupt the development nf the capital. The Palace of 
the l^iivie was finished, the Bastille was built. 

The reign of Charles VT was one of the most disas¬ 
trous in the history of Paris. The eily was betrayed to 
the Burgundians, and in vain did Joan of Arc besiege it 
in 1429. Wounded during an a^suuli at the Saint Honore 
Gale, which is now the Place du 'riicalre Francais, she 
was forced to withdraw. Nevertheless, she was instru¬ 
mental in freeing her eountiy from its invaders, and in» 
1436. Charles VH was able to return lo the capital. 

Had there been no Religious Wars, the 16lh century 
would have been a highly prosperous period for Paris. 
Francis J and Catherine Medici were great builders. In 
the succeeding reigns, Paris was the scene of one conti¬ 
nuous bloodstained drama until Henry IV was able to 
pacify it after a siege lasting four years. His son, Louis 
XIIl, and his wife Anne of Austria endowed the capital 
with many monuments. 
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The Sun King» Louis XIV, preferred to live at 
Versailles or Marly rather than Paris, but that did not 
prevent his developing the city whose population already 
numbered 550,000 and building monuments woi-thy of his 
greatness in it. To him we owe the construction of the 
beautiful palaces around the Place de la Concorde, 
planned by the famous architect Gabriel. 

The French Revolution took place in 1789 and can 
be said to have been eminently Parisian for its origins 
are essentially Parisian, yet it is fioui this epoch that the 
history of Paris ceases to be beparale from that of the 
rest of France. 

Previously, Pari^ had been divided into 48 sections, 
but under the Directory, it was divided into 12 municipal 
districts called “urrondibseniejils ’ and the Constitution of 
the Year Vlll of the Revoliiiioii ^a\c the capital its pre¬ 
sent status as a “piefeciure.” 

From Napoleon 1 dale the Honise, the Vendome 
(^lumn, the Arc de Tiiomphc, many bridges and many 
other einbeJlibliiiients.* The glowing jirosperity of Paris 
was only slightly affected by the invasions and resistance 
of 1814-1815. 

Under the Rostoraiion, Parisians fought for the Tri¬ 
colour in July 1850 and thus decided their future fate. 
Louis Philippe was keenly interested in seeing Paris 
develop and he erected its fortifications and its first rail¬ 
way station. 

Napoleon III and his counsellors took great pride in 
beautifying the city, while the Chief Commissioner, 
Haussmaiin, opened wide avenues with lovely perspectives 
through it. From 1860, the suburbs tliat had grown up 
within the fortifications were ofllcially included in the 
city and thus the number of “arrondisserucnis” rose to 
twenty. 

The war of 1870 brought the German army to Paris, 
and after its surrender it endured humiliating occupation. 
Then came the civil war known as the Commune, but 
1871 saw the establishment of the Third Republic and the 
ushering in of a period of peace and prosperiiy, with the 
development and improvement of the city, and a comfort¬ 
able and brilliant life that lasted till 1914. 

During the First World War, Paris was saved from 
destruction by its Governor, General Callieni, who raised 
the Army of Paris, and transported it to the battlefields 
of Oureq and the Marne in taxis. After the war, Parish 
again took up its schemes for town planning and 
development. 

On the 14lh June 1940, Paris was occupied by the 
Germans and for four years the latter had lo contend 


with an underground opposition that burst into open re¬ 
bellion on the 19th August, 1944, following the landing of 
the Allied troops on French soil. On the 24th August, 
1944, the capital was finally liberated by the arrival of 
the troops of General Leclerc's division. 

To celebrate its bimillenary, Paris has not organized 
excessively elaborate demonstrations. Parisians have 
tried to pay homage to their city by conjuring up the 
most striking periods in the history .—News irom France, 
August 1951. 


Heavyweight Champion Calls oi# 
President Truman 

Washington, August 20.—‘‘Jersey Joe” Walcott, 
world heavyweight boxing champion, called on President 
Truman at the White House late last week. 

The 87-year-old fighter who won the title si"veral 
weeks ago by knocking out Kz/aid Charles, came to 
Washington to referee a bt>xing show. The show was) 
held for the benefit of the Washington Junior Police and 
Citizens’ Corps sponsored by the Washington mclropolitaa 
police in their woik lo help boys’ clubs. 

Walcott has always been inleiested in youth work and 
is contributing his own lime and money to fuithcr this 
type of endeavour throughout the country. 

The President praised Walcott for his prowess in the 
ring and for his interest in youth activities.— VSIS. 
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NOTES 


• The FAectipm and Pandit Nehru 

1 lie <*oiirttry is in tho throo.s of the nh’Ctions. At 
a late hour ihia siKnitirant news-flash came through: 

Mr. Tandon, former Cougr(^s.s President, said 
that ho had sent u k'tter of resignation to the 
( hajrrnan ol the U. P. ParliSinenlaiy Hoard, and had 
not attended tlie meeting. 

'“I cannot say anything more tlian this’, he added. 

It is understood that Sri Tandonji had resigned 
in (!espair at the crooked and vdcious turn Congress 
politics had taken in his homo province. We felicitate 
landonji on the hravo dignified stand he had taken 
all through these days, ever since Pandit Nehru 
addressed the first l(3^tor to him on August 6 last. 
Tandonji has gained in stature and risen in tho ost(*em 
of all right-thinking men thereby. We only wish 
Pandit Nehru )vould show llie same austere adlierence 
to cardinal truths and restore to the nationals of this 
country the faith that they had placed in him tiiese 
last fateful four years and more. 

We do not know whether Pandit Nehru realizes 
on trial. We do not refer to the elections. 
Our natjonals are backward* in their ideas of exercising 
the franchise, which is a direct consequence of the low 
level of literacy—less than 25 per cent—in the country. 
Elections are a gamble therefore and in this gamble 
the dice are heavily loaded in favour of the career 
politicians who as yet dominate tho Congress, So it is 
more than likely that the (Congress will win the elec¬ 
tions. And, if we are to judge by the lists so far 
published, in that vfbtory the Congress will “Jose its 
soikl/' to quote Pandit Nehru, indubitably. 

JSver sitce the elections came to the forefront of 


public topics, Pandit Nehru has made speeches galore, 
in wliioJi he iia.s stressed that the Congress must be 
freed from corrupt practices, that men of integrity 
and character above question must be brought in, and 
even if they did not agree to sign fealty to the 
Congress, they must be allowed to stand for election un¬ 
challenged, and even aided, by the Congress, ihat, in 
siiort, people whose aim is service to the country 
should in every case be preferred to the careerists to 
wdiom politics is a means of attaining wTalth and 
power. 

We cannot stand in judgment as .vet, because the 
final li.sl.s of Candidate.s are not .vet ready for our 
perusal. But fiom what ha.s been published and from 
the election now.s that arc appearing in the press from 
time to time, as fny example what is quoted m/roi, our 
minds are tilled with gloomy forebodings. We have 
alwm's gi\'eu ciedit. and so have most right-thinking 
men, to Pandit Nehru for sincerity and honesty of 
purpose, however mistaken or misguided he might be 
in his beliofis and actions. But he has committed 
himself fully and finally in the matter of elections by 
his speeches and by hi.s letters to Sri Purus^hotraradaa 
Tandon. And in this matter he must be aware that 
sins of omission and commission are equally venal, 
and no plea of ignorance or of preoccupation can stand, 
after his displacement of Tandonji as Congress 
President. The country at large will judge purely by 
results. And unle^ good men are returned in majority, 
tho elections will spell disaster, the country being in 
the disturbed and disconteoittjd state as it is. 

The Provinces—or rather States—^are full of 

bickering as the following extract will show: 
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“With tha nomination lists from a majority of the 
States still far from approved, the Congress Central Elec¬ 
tion Committee is finding itself considerably behind 
schedule. 

Even if most of the Stales had already been dealt 
with, however, the seemingly unending disputes relating 
to Punjab (I), Bihar and D.P. would still constitute 
lliree major hurdles. 

Their importance has now increased owing to the 
inability of local election boards to adjust parallel group; 
claims, thereby adding to the responsibilities and worriegi 
of (he Central Conimittce. 

Opposite reactions appear to have been caused in 
(‘.F. on the one hand and Bihai and Punjab (1) on 
the other to the prospect of arl)itiation by the Centre 
as a result of local failure to bring about an understanding 
among lival factions. 

Jn Punjab (1), where the dispute is loo complicated 
to he comprehensible to an outsider, both '^ides appear 
to welcome Delhi's intervention. This is especially tiuc 
of members of tlie Bhargava group. 

Congressmen in Bihar also seem to place greater reli¬ 
ance on the judgment of the Central Election Committee, 
particularly that of Mr. Nohru, than on their own ability 
to settle internal quarrels. Both groups appear to he 
equally anxious to appeal to Delhi. 

Opinion among U.P. Congressmen, however, is said 
to be •sharply divided over the advisability of referring 
tlie issue to the Centre. While the former dissidenijs 
have more faith in the Centre, others geneially resent 
this dependence. 

A^-cording to information available at the A ICC 
office here, llie juajorily group in the U.P. Congiess^ 
never looked forward to the piuspect of submitting rival 
lists of candidates, as this procedure was rcgarrle<| a*^ 
injurioua to the puity’s prestige. 

Apparently, Mr. Tandon's resignation from ilu* Slate 
Election Board is connected with this view. Presumably, 
he fell that the Centre's proposal to entertain parallel 
lists was an indirect encouragement to maiconienl'^. 

Be that as it may, the Central Election Commiiiee is 
undoubtedly faced with a serious problem. Its decision 
to lake on overall responsibility has given it unlimited 
power, but has also added to its many and vaiied 
difficulties.'' 

Regarding the selection of candidates, ai present 
vfe ean only‘'refer to the list of nominal ions by the 
West Bengal Congre.ss Party. We ean only say that if 
that body went through in its entity in the (dections in 
West Bengal, the Congrcs.s will become an unmitigated 
source of evil to West Bengal and all Bengalis, lliere 
are some good names, but there are more who are 
notorious for corrupt politics, lack of integrity m 
public life and low moral character. The.se with their 
complacent satellites constitute the majority. Wc 
cannot say more as the lists arc not yet finalized, but 
in view of what is taking place, we coasider it in¬ 
cumbent on every right-tldnking man either to take 


an indepondont stand, or to aid those of proved 
integrity and character to stand/ in opposition to 
known corrupt parties. Loss or gain is immaterial in 
this issue, the most important question being that of 
giving the coiiutiy a choice between gooii or evil. If 
no good men stand then the corrupt ones will have 
the excuse thatjthey put foiward the best that could 
be got. 

By the same token, every politically conscious 
an<i literate person should impress on fcdlJw electors 
that they should vote for the candidates purely on 
their personal qualifications and not on their party 
labels. Tlicy can quote Pandit Nehru and mtiny 
others in support. 

But the main issue m^the Electious is the question 
of sincerity and truth (^f the utterances of Pandit 
Nehru and his following. 

Nehru-Tandon Correspondence 

The points of difference on Congress iiolicy helweem 
Sri Tundon and Sri Nehru were made public in the Corres¬ 
pondence that passed between lliem prior lo the former’s 
resignation from the Congress In view of the recent 
Congress nominations and election bickerings, ihe^ liave 
become of primal) importance, and so we quote them 
in detail, in order that we might noi be accused of quoting 
out of context. It will be seen therein what weie the 
factors that motivated Pandiiji's (oup de main in the 
Congress. We shall discuss later as to what results have 
come out of that. W^e liagp italicized the main [joints. 

From Sri Nehru dated August 6: 

“Deal Mr. President,-'I heg to lender rny resignation from 
memberj“hip ol the Congress \V<uking Committee and the 
Ceiilidl Election Board 1 .shall he graleful it you wij|,l he 
good enough In accept thi.s resignation." 
froTii Sri Nehru on August 6: 

“My Dear Piir^^Iintram Da*-. “I am enclosing a formal 
letter of icaJgnation fiom membershii) of the Congress 
Working Committee and the Central Ehmlion Board. I 
need not tell you that 1 have done so after the moat earn- 
e^i and anxious ihoughl. It has been no light matter for 
im; to take «uch a step. From the purely personal point 
of view I wouhl haw resigned long ago But 1 realised 
fully that this was much more than a personal matter and 
it might well liave far-reaching consequcnce.s. So I hesi¬ 
tated ami tried to avoid doing so. I thought again and 
again and consideicd every aspect, and ultimately came 
to the conclusion that I must resign. It is no pleasure to 
me lo do so. Bui I am convinced that I do not fit into “ 
the Working Committee and am not in tune with it. Such 
a position is artificial and unnatural and can do no good; 
it can ^0 much harm. 

“You will forgive mc^if by resigning I cause you 
embarrassment. Bui the embarrassment has been there 
anyhow for both of u.s and others and the best way to ‘ 
deal with it is to remove the cause.'’ 

From Sri Tandon on August 9: / 

“My Dear Jawaharlal,—“I had gone out of Delhi and 
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returned yesterday. Your Idler of ihc 6ih instant, along 
with your formal letter of resignation from the Working 
Committee and the Parliamentary Board, waa handed to 
me ‘when I reached office yesterday afternoon. I was 
surprised and shocked to read it. 

*1 remember when 1 approached you ai Nasik inj 
September 1950 soon after the conclusion of the Congress 
session and requested you to agree to be a member of the 
Working Commiltcc. which I had to form, you said that 
you wished to give a 'shock* to the Congress and refused 
to come on the Working Committee. To my great joy, 
however, after the matter was discussed between you and 
one or two old friends you ultimately agreed and have 
since then taken your usual leading part in shaping the 
decisions of the Working Committee. 

‘'It seems to me that something ot that feeling of 
giving a ‘shock’ lo llie Congress has come upon you again. 
I am aware that out course has not been entirely smooth 
and some minor points of difference regarding the organi¬ 
sational set-up have arisen; but on matters of Congress 
poli<*y J feel that there has been on the whole general 
unanimity and the Wojking CommiUcc has functioned 
with great goodwill and successfully guided the Congress 
diuing the eventful period which has elapsed since the 
Nasik &>ngress, 

“You have \*Ourself as the leader of the nation 
afjpeaJed to Congressmen anrl lo the country to present a 
united front lo I he situation that is facing us both 
externally and internally. The step that you propose to 
take, viz,, that of resigning from the Working Committee 
.ind the* Patliarnentary Board, goes directly against that 
appeal for soli<iaiily and is likely to create a schism in the 
Congress which has greater potentiality for harm to the 
roip^rtry ihan any that the Congress has yet had lo face. 

“I ))eg of y>ij not to preeipitatf a crisis at the 
present juiirluie and not to press your resignation. I 
cai)n(»l accept it. If you in^-isl on it the only course left 
to me will be to place it before the Working Committee 
for consideration. I* trust that, in any case, you will 
attend the meeting of the Working Committee on 
I he 11th instant. 

“If, to keep you in ibe Working Committee, it is 
necessary or desirable that 1 should resign the President¬ 
ship of the Congress, I am ready to do so with great 
pleasure and goodwill.” 

From Sri Nehru on August 9: 

My dear Purshollomdas,—"Thank you for your letter of 
August 9, which I received* this evening. 

"As I have already written to you, I have been 
giving a great deal of thought to* this matter and consider¬ 
ing all aspects of it. I do not think that I have been 
influenced particularly by idividuals or what happened 
to them, ^hat has troubled me were certain drifts in 
the Congress which, / think, are harmful both to the 
Congress and the cojintry, I have believed, and I con¬ 
tinue to believe, that it would be a tragedy for the Con- 
gross to fade out or become unimportant. I have, therefore, 
been opposed all alo&g to any attempts to weaken the 


Congress as such or for people to resign from it, even 
though they might have disapproved -of much that waa 
luippening. From the same point of view I have long 
been distressed at the attitude of some persons which 
indicated that they wished to drive out others from the 
Congress who did not fit in with their views or their 
general outlook. 

“You will remember that, ever since the A.-I.C.C. 
meeting at Ahmedabad in Januai'y last, I have been, 
trying, in my own rather imperfect way, to grapple with 
this problem. People called it my attempts at unity. 
Thar was only partly correct. My attempts have failed 
and I admitted failure at the A.-I.C.C. meeting at 
Bangalore. 

“This has disiressed me greatly because I feel that 
the Congress is rapidly drifting away from its moorings 
and more and more the wrong kind of people, or rather 
people who have the wron^ kind of ideas, are gaining 
influence in it. The public appeal of the Congress 
gelling less and less. It may and probably will win^ 
elections. But in the process, it may also lose its souL 

“Because of all this, I thought hard a.s to what I 
should do. 1 could not conceive myself to be a willing 
party to this gradual decay or even a passive and inert 
spectator of it. Naturally, I did not wish to do anything 
w-hich itself would injure the Congress That was th*! 
problem before me not only now but fur months past. 
Lltimatfdy, I came lo the conclusion that 1 could serve 
the real objectives and ideals of the Congress better by 
being outside the Working Curamillee. That fir.sl step 
was quite clear lo me. Subsequent steps were, not §o 
clear. 

“I am fully conscious of the consequences of the 
step 1 am taking and even the risks involved. But 1 
think these risks have lo be taken, for there is no other 
w/iy out. 

“I have mentioned some wider considerations. Apart 
from these, or in addition lo them, I have felt, as I have 
already written to you, completely out of tune in the 
Working Committee. I felt this very much at Bangalore. 

I am convinced that I can be of no effective service in 
the Committee at this stage. I come in the way of others, 
and have a feeling that others come in my way. 

When this is the position, I think we should be 
straight with ourselves and with the public, A frank 
approach ought at least to help a fuller realisation of 
the problems and difficulties before ua, 

"I am more conscious than anyone else can be of 
the critical situation which the tiountry has to face today. 

I have to deal with it from day to day. This situation 
itself has had a double reaction upon me and, in the 
balance, it has confirmed the decision I have arrived at. 

"There is no reason why you should resign the 
Presidentship uf the Congress. This is not a peraonal 
matter. 

"I do not think it would be proper for me to attend 
the meeting of the Working Committee. My presence will 
embarrass me as well as others. I thinjE it is better that 
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the questions ihji! arise shouKl be dis^oussed in my 
absence/' 

From Sri Tandon on August 10: 

My dear Jawaharlal,—“I have rccei\ed lbi^^ afltincon 
your letter of yesterday’s date. 1 sliall Ja>t now go into 
all the matters that you have refeired to. I shall only 
say that my attempt a Congressman has all along been 
to help in raising ihr level of the Congiess oiganisntion 
and, through it ol the sucieiy gcmrally. All else is to 
me of secondary importance. 

“The elections to the legislatures are part of the 
Cungicss work. b<’cau-r the Congress ideals have to be 
carried into practice ihroiigh the governmental machinery. 
But they cantuft. afttr all, bv the be-^ll and nid-all of a 
true Congressman s aspirations. In fighting elections it 
is nccesisary that ivc exert ourseltes to the utmost to pre¬ 
serve the soul of the Congress. It is no use winning the 
elections if as you .say the Congress is Mo lost* its soul’ 
in the piuiess. 

“You will leinember that when we w<*re discussing 
the question of funds icceiillv in a meeting either of 
the Working Coinjniii€»e oi of the Ctnlral Election 
Committee J said to you. ‘T sliall not ask you to g«*t any 
money for the Congn'^s since yon happen to be the 
lYiine Minister. 1 would prefer Congress Mmistcr>. not 
making any colleclion.s for our parly fund. That work 
should be done by otheis e.g.^ heads of the Pradesh 
Congress Commitiees and the Congress Preddent.’ 

“It was said at the meeting that there were pracUeal 
diffifiilties in giving efbet to my view. My only ])oinl 
in rtT(‘iring to this is lliat so far as the que«;tion of the 
standatd of Con^ie'.s woik i-* eoneerned you can eeiiainly 
count on my being not le^,- eiitluiMastic than yourself or 
any other person in guarding and raising it. 

“f propose to jdare vouj letter (d resignation bebuc 
tJie Working Com in it lee toni<»rrow. But that need itol 
prevent your taking part In some (niter matters. May I 
suggest that you come to the meeting though only for a 
short lime and that the matters which concern you may 
not be discussed in your presence/* 

'^Biill-Dog Poluici^ 

We feel that no major cliaiige would come 
Winston Churchill and his politics. He has b('ea a 
grear. British politieiau carrying into mid-20tli century 
the talk of British empire and its good and evil asso¬ 
ciations. He lias, we think, learnt his lesson by the 
failure of his oft-repeated resolve to ^irevent the 
‘‘liquidation" of the Briti.sh Empire. And, except 
occasional growls, we are not likedy to hear regrets of 
what had been and what would never occur again in 
Britain's life, in the near or distant future. Indeed in 
the main we think Bertrand RusseU’s analysis, as given 
below, is correct: 

Many Americans who were expecting a total change 
in the British policy after the return to power of Winston 
will be very disappointed, said the famousi 
Bertrand " Russell in a recent 


broadcast. In reply to a question, he said be did not 
think Churchill wanted to wip^e out all Socialist measures 
taken by the Labour Government. He considered that 
the Conservative victory was due more to discontent over 
home affairs than over Labour s foreign policy. 

Winston Churchill may slang Clement Attlee, but 
he cannot undo what the fates have decreed. In 1939-40, 
he accepted with calmness the arrangemcini by which 
Britain and the United States got “mijed up" in 
certain of their affairs. Tliks mixing upibas helped 
liquidate llio British Empire more offectWly than 
anything the Labour Government have done. Does he 
not I'ecall that William Gladstone had said that the 
U.S.A. will rcplac(» Britain as the dictator of the 
worlds conduct as naturally as Britain leplaccd Spain 
and Holland? 

This propliecy lias come true today, since the 
l^S.A. came to aid Britain and the Soviet Union to 
fight and btail down Germany’is might. Tlie only 
diffeiviico is that the U.S.A. finds a rival in U.S.S.R. 
and this rivuliy is the real catise of tli(‘ d(Mdlo(*k m 
international affairs. Winston Cluircliill could have 
helped avoid the present tension if on June 22, 1910, 

liad not all too eagerly promised all-out help "to 
Stalin against Hitler. Many had felt then that tlu^ two 
Totalilanaiiisms should have been left to fight out 
their battles and exhaust themselves thereby. 

This record should teach us that Winston Chur¬ 
chill is a realist who can “shaki^ hands' with muider," 
if need be. His wrangles with AUlee over the show¬ 
down m Iran and Egypt is a pose He undiu’stands or 
ought to that the “Middle East" is lust to Britain in 
tlie old way, and We uill look forward witli not a h^We 
interest tlu' outcome of his in this ree.ic)n. 

The Eg>q)tian ronircteynjK<f is the I’esiilt of BiiIain’s 
pand('iing to Arab conceits, of her attempt to halt the 
arrival of Israel, and the general hatred created anainst 
foreign rule. The Sudan affair is complicated by the 
fact that there is a Sudanese natumalism which objects 
to Egypt's pretensions as much as it desires to use 
Britain against Egypt-. 

These broad features of recent world devclopincnt 
have left C’hurchill hardly any choice but dependence 
on the U.S.A. It may be true that as an older hand 
in politics Truman may look to him for advice. To us 
in India, Winston Churchill's coming to power does 
not make matters w’orse, .even in Kashmir. We are 
there by the will of lier legitimate Government. And 
“bull-dog politics" or “clejiehed fist" can undo it. We 
have in Allan Campbell-Johnson's forthcoming book 
entitled Mission with Mowtbntterif a vivid picture of 
Lord lemay and his going to and from Delhi to 
Karachi. TliivS military man becomes Commonwealth 
Secretary which will enable him to renew his old 
attempts and mediation. 

In passing we note the fact that none of ih® 
candidates iset up by the Communist Party have been 
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able to capture even one {?eat. The following news-item 
giTes the details: 

“British Communists failed in their hjd to scciive 
representation for thei^pavty in Parliaraeut. 

“All ten Communist candidates fighting the 
General Election in specially selecled areas were 
defeated, and lost their £160 deposits for failing to 
secure onc-eighth of the total voles.'* 

The position of the Liberal Party is little better. 
With only six candidates t'lected, it will haw httlc 
more than a token existence. Indeed if the following 
report bo correct in its premises, the Liberals m 
Britain are merely satellites of the Conseivativc grou}): 

After he had resigned, Mr. Attlee. s)M‘akmg to 
workers at Tran^port House, Labour Parly IIK, said: 
“I do noi think there is any nason to dispute that our 
loss of seals has been due to the fact that when it 
(•ame to the point, more Liberals wer^ Coiiservati\e 
than Labour. 

“Apart from that wo would still be m office, and 
J would still be Prime Minister, w'liieli I c(‘asf'(l to be 
a siiort time ago." 

Mr. Churchill’s Problems 

On assuming llie icnu'^ of olfic(> Mi. (’Ijuieluirs 
main headaclies would bo the nnia\olhng ot llu’ jangled 
web of issues in Lgyi^l, the Middle and ban. In 

Ij-an, LabourV failuic lay in the fact i1m( tlio Altloe 
(ioveriiinent di<l not bilk full slock or latlna* failed 
to iealiz(‘ the full import of Ihe lega-y of Inite and 
veiigcfuluess that w^is ]f*f( to j( by ils predec'cs.^ois in 
ofIi!*e, right from the lime wiien Loid (hnzon wilh lu" 
vai^id imperialism rulhlosslj^ split the old Ih’Vsia lulo 
two zoni‘s of foreign domination, liamhng ilu‘ less 
lucratne Norlliern Zone lo Russia and taking tlio far 
more lucrative lower Persia for tlio British. Biiiish 
capital was thus oUiiblod to imposi' its will on Persia, 
and this was followed by /he inerciles.^ exploitation of 
Persia’s oil by British interests. 

When this exploitation had gained pace, tlu^ Hiiti.^h 
Government itself entcaed the field of c‘X])loitati()ii 
officially, when with Winston Churchill at the head of 
(he Admiralty it acquired a controlling interest in the 
old Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Persia was all the 
time in a helpless condition, unable even lo prolo'-i to 
the world. After the first* World War, when BiitainV; 
hold on the balance of power was somewhat w(?akened, 
Tran under Reza Shah Pablevi, attempted a readjust¬ 
ment of terms on a slightly more equitable basis. 
This was opposed by the Conservative Government of 
the day but finally some alterations were made because 
the determined stand by Reza Shall. For this 
attempt, when the opportunity came, during World 
War II, Churchill'S Government exerted the full 
measure of their venomous malice on the ill-fated 
Reza Shah, whose sole sin was to try to preserve the 


independence of Iran and to get a proper share for his 
people in the wealth of their own homeland. ReZa 
Hhah was exiled and met a miserable death in utter 
l^onury. The Labour Government failed to realize that 
Home day or other the Iranians would be in a position 
to apply the Mosaic Code in return for all thefse acts 
of rapacity and malice. 

It gives us a curious feeling therefore to read the 
following news-item which appeared recently: 

“Mr. Churchill has decided that a settlement of 
liie Per.sian and Egyptian disputes must be a priority 
job for h\< new Ministry, quarters close to the Conser¬ 
vative leader indicated. 

They .‘suggested that hi.s rally plans are hkely to 
take this shape: 1. Movc.-h lo solve the two Middle Etw^t 
crises; 2. An early meeting with President Truman to 
dihcijSvS the whole sphere of Anglo-American problems; 
3. Initiative to *-eeure a mooting of the Big Three— 
President Truman, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin— 
to consider tho international situation, factors vespon- 
<- 11)10 for tho prc.Hont tension, and ways in which 
general peaceful looovery can be speede<l. 

Fiumds of the Prime Mmi'^lor believe that his 
auilionly in world eoimeds will lect ive frosli emphasis 
if he is /iblc to take 'Parl in th(' Truman-Churchill or 
the Big Thu'e talks wiili a .-olution of Britain's own 
Persian and Eg>’ptian problems already chalked up to 
tile new Government’s credit." 

Mr. Churchill is an rxppri(»iiced politician and he 
lias a miieh stronger hold on Die Permanent Officials 
at tile ihilish Foreign Office which, lieing conservative 
to the core, had betrayed the Labour Govornment 
limes without numbeT in its deals with tlio oriental 
nations. But with all his skill he would Iiave his 
wank cut out in fencing with NcInesl^, 

The latest devolopmeni in tlu' Iiaman oil 
imbroglio is gnen in the following news-item that 
recently appeared in the daily press: 

“The V S.A. has urged Biitain and PorjjiH to 
agree to a stop-gap plan for moving 2m tons of stored 
Pr'rsian oil to Ihe West. 

American officials .‘^aid the 8lalr Department, had 
siiggosled this to the Persian IVemier. Dr. Mossadiq, 
as part of a “blueprint" for resuming direct talks 
between the Persians and the British on the oil 
problem. 

Tho State Department was said to have taken the 
stand that Persia and Britain should agree to start 
moving at least the refined oil now stored in giant 
tanks on the Persian coast even before they sit down 
to iron out their dispute. 

About 2m tons, worth $40tn on Westem markets, 
is involved. The oil includes high-grade aviation fuel, 
petrol, paraffin, diesel oil and other petroleum products. 

Emphasis on an early “stop-gap*' agreement was 
reported to be based on the belief that, cveaa if the ’ 
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British and Persian authorities could reach ngreeirieut, 
on u detailed plan to operate the Persian fields, it 
would be weeks or luonths before it could be put into 
effect. 

Mr. McDermott, State Departuicnl Press Ottiier, 
declined to comment on iho report. 

Teheran Radio last ni^ht warned '‘the pt'ople in 
Washington” that they should '‘undorNland they have 
not only to deal with Premier Mo.s.s'idiq now, but with 
J8in persons who absoliilely stand by their decision/ 

The Governmcnt-ow'ned radio, in what it calks! 
an 'official broadcast/ leh'iud to the negotiations now 
going on in Wasliinglou brlwof’U Dr. Mossadiq and the 
American Oo\ernnienl on the Anglo-Persiaii oil dis¬ 
pute. U said the T^.8 A. should know that any kind 
of agrernient 'which allows the British to make oil 
profits^ was eonlrarv to tlie Persian oil nationalization 
law and, therefore, iinaceeptable. 

'Wo still insist llial we sliould m' 11 our oil directly 
to the consumers/ the radio declaied.” 


Tlw Egyptian Tangle 

With regaid to Egy]'t. Mr Cliuiclnli will liave a 
sornew'hat les^s be'^mirched iHaainl to contt'nd w’ilh. But 
all the same Ihcie is tla^ saiiu' long el mm of frustration 
of the hopes of na.tionali^t.s, the same record of oNasion 
by questionable diplomatic tactio of the leal asi)ira- 
lion.s of the children of the ^oil towards economic 
liberation Mr. Chiirchiirs gioiip aic far more skille<l 
tacticians but they liave now to face ttie ultimate 
ciisis as the follow'imr newN-item depicts; 

‘''Fhe Egyptian ('{o\eniment 1ms ollicially infoiiiK'd 
tile Britisli Amba-vador, Sir Ualpli Sie\<.nsori. in a 
Note that the Anglo-P^.^yptlan Treaty and the Sudan 
Condominium Agioemeiil ‘have heiuaforth ceasMl to 
fie in force.^ thus ending the anihorizalion accordeil to 
BriMin to maintain troops in th^^ Suez Canaj. 

Briti^li iulerferener in Sudan affairs should also 
cease forthwith the Note said. 


The Note, addiesscd by the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister. Salah el Dm Pa^^ha, to Sir Rtilpli. w'jw 
released by the Egyptian Government la^l night 

It said: 'I have the honour to eommunieate to 
Your Excellency cor)ies in the French language of the 
legislative Aets pasvsed by the Egyptian Parliament, 
which have been published in the official journal, as 
well as the full text of the declaration made by the 
President of the Council of Ministers bofoi'o the two 
Chambers of Parliament on this occasion and which 
served as an explanatory memorandum to I he said 
legislative Acts. 


'As a result of these measures Iho Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance befwcm tin; Kingdom of 
and Britain, signed in London on August *28, 
in viev® Convention relating to immunities and 
thus far to British forces in Egypt 


signed on the same day, as well as the Conv'entions 
of January 1 and July 10, 1809, relating to The 
administration of the Sudan, have henceforth ceased 
to be in force. 

'Denunciation of the Treaty of 1936 necessarily 
entails, among other consequences, the cessation 6f 
the alliance between Egypt and Britain and the 
authorization accorded to the latter to establish forces 
in (he vicinity of the Suez Canal—forces wbieh can 
no longer be in Egypt except in oppositioi> to the 
expressed will of the Eg>"plian people, Parliament and 
Governnnmt—^w’hich imdeniably constitutes a forced 
and consecpiently illegal occupation of the country. 

‘Furthermore, denunciation of the Conventions of 
January and July. 1899, teiminates the provLsional 
administrative regime established in the Sudan by 
virtue of the said Conventions. 

'This double denunciation of the 1936 Treaty and 
the 1899 Conventions once more restores to the Sudan 
the status which existed before the British occupation 
and wliich was falsified by the very fact of this occu- 
l>a(ion. Consequently, any interference by the English 
in the affairs of the Siid;\ii must eease imniodiatoly 
and only the natural unity which has linked Egypt and 
(he Sudan since time iniriieinorial shall remain/ 

The Egyptian Government simultaneou-^ly relea^e(l 
the text of another Note addres.sed by the Ministry 
of Fort'ign Affairs to the British Emb(issy. 

The Note, dated Octobu* 27. was in K'ply to Notes 
from the Emliassy, dated October 16 and 19 lurotesting 
against recent incidont*^ in the Canal zone. 

The Ministry refers llu' Embassy io its own 
letli'r dated October 10, which itself protested ag;»in.-^t 
parades by Britkh foices which ‘provoked rhe feelings 
of th(' population/ 

Tlip Ministry does not exclude 'the Ihcoiy that 
act^* of violence’ may have been committed by . a 
populace thus provoked, but stresses that no complaint 
lias so far been lodged with the Egyptian authorities 
by the persons who allegedly suffered from these acts. 

But the Note charges British forces 'with having 
imiiscriiniualely fired with rifles and machine-guns for 
many hours on the public in Canal towns, killing and 
wounding a considerable nurnbeir of innocent persons, 
including children and policemen.’ 

The Note said there w^cre no victims among Bi’itisli 

military personnel or civilians/’ 

Egypt wants control over the Suez Canal and 
complete freedom of action in the Middle East. This 
we can understand. Bub when the question comes to 
the control of the Sudan, the position is somewhat 
complicated. The Sudanese are not Egyptians, at least 
a large section of the population. It is true that the 
control of the Nile waters in Sudan is of vital impor¬ 
tance to Egypt. But so is the control of oil in Pejsia 
to Britain or to Russia. We could understand frielidly 
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bilateral negotiations with the Sudanese, we can 
hardly relish the demand for the handing over of the 
Sudan to Eg>'pt, As such we consider the following 
move, as reported in the daily press, justifiable under 
the circumstances: 

'*The Sudan Constitutional Commission has asked 
the U.JjT, to send an international commission to the 
Sudan to supervise the lattcr^s constitutional deve¬ 
lopment. 

It has also suggesten.! that the U X. Commission 
should advise the Sudanese on setting up a Constituent 
Assembly to exercise self-detei*mination in or before 
December 1953, under U.N. supervision. 

The request was made in a telegram, the text of 
which was released here last night. 

The telegram referrwl to the abrogation by Lgypt 
of tlie 1936 Treaty and tho 1899 Agreement and said: 
‘Although Britain maintains that the Treaty and 
Agreement are still in force, yet we feel that Condo- 
minium ruin in tlic Sudan has virtually ceased to exist 
and a long-term control by the one remaiiiing (^'ondo- 
iiiiuium will lay the country open to outside inter- 
lorencc, thereby hampering its constitutional develop¬ 
ment, which may endanger peace and order. 

The Sudan Commission consists of 13 membeis, 
one of whom did not sign the telegram. 

A Suda:i Covernmeiit spokesman today denied 
report I hat Die Sudan Government intervened to pre¬ 
vent desjjatch of the leh’gram. lie said these reports 
were untioie.’^ 

Ciuite apart from Iran or Egypt there aie a whole 
iiost of other complications m the Middle East situa¬ 
tion. Indeed in the light of tho following prc>s report 
thji control of the Mediteiiaiu an is not beyornl que.s- 
lion, wdiere the British are concermKi: 

The Spanish Falange newspaper Arriba, which hasi 
always sponsored the demand of Gibraltar to Spain, 
again raised this question when comnieiiling on the 
British election results. 

After asking “what will be the Conservative attitude 
regarding foreign policy/* the newspaper said: 'Britain 
will have to give way to many of her jiositions she has 
held during her brilliant past if she wants to keep the 
sanie friends in the world.” 

“Throughout the world the British Foreign Office 
is confronted with the problem of knowing if the simplest 
way of preserving its Gibraltars may not precisely be that 
of abandoning them. To do so of one’s own accord is 
more dignified than to be thrown out’/’ 

India and Churchills Government 

Turning to ourselves, ,we have little more to add 
to what has been given supra. The following press 
report cabled from London, displays a iairly accurate 
viewpoint: * 

• ^ The London Times in a review of overseas reactions* 
to Mr. Churchiirs return to office today said that the 


misgivings which are expressed in India “need to be 
studied more carefully. 

It added: ‘There is frank disappointment (in India) 
at the departure of Labour from office, based on the 
fact that it was a Labour Government that granted the 
demand for independence, which Conservative Govern¬ 
ments in early years had resisted, 

“This feeling ought in time to cure itself as it be¬ 
comes obvious and unconleslable that all parties in Britain 
desire to preserve the free basis of the Commonwealth 
partnership.** ' 

The Tinitfs said that not all countries could be ex¬ 
pected to welcome the return of Mr. Churchill without 
reserve. Those that nurse national aspirations against 
Britain or that have not forgotten aspirations nursed iq> 
the past show less enlhusia.«m. 

Referring to Egypt, the paper said the Egyptian 
Government had “indeed already embroiled itself so badly 
with the Labour Government that the change can hardly 
bring any increase of tension.” 

“In general, the iirospect of a more powerful British 
voice in world affairs does not seem lo be unpalatable to 
the world.’’ 

But apart fiom national {i.s‘piration:?, there are the 
<liicslions of honouring debts and eiigageiiiemis entered 
into ])>' the Labour Governmimt. Much of the good 
will and good faith engendered in this country, despite 
a record of ruthless exploitation and repression, was 
duo to the readiness of the liabour Government to 
recogni-so justifiable claims. Mr. Churchiirs party 
during all its long history has loft a black record of 
broken faith. Mr. Churchiirs iaise claim—how false 
wo all know who are f^tdl suffei’ing the consequences 
of the nusorablo recoid of Biiiish failures in 1942 and 
1943 in India and Biinaa—for scaling down the sterling 
balances on tin' iiclUious grounds of “protection,” 
may cause an upsetting of all the good-will accu¬ 
mulated during the past four years. That such an 
appiehension is not groundle.ss may be seen from the 
following press comment that appeared recently in 
the Ainrila Bazar Patiika: 

“Britain and Pakislan’^j abnormally increased pur¬ 
chases from America have put the entire sterling area in, 
difficiiUy. There was a suiplus of 54 million dollars in 
the 80 »oml quarter of the current year, which has bceni 
turned into a delicit of 638 million dollars in the third 
quarter of the current year by enhanced dollar con¬ 
sumption by Pakistan and Britain, thus causing anxiety 
to the entire sterling area. 

But as pointed out above, the change in the Govern¬ 
ment of Britain is not likely to make a fundamental 
change in the dollar p<.>ol arrangement. Some difficulty 
might however be expected on the question of Indiana 
sterling balances in view of Mr. Churchill’s repeated 
demands in the past for a scale-down on the ground that 
Britain protected India during the second world war by 
the debt it piled up. , 

But even in the sterling balances issue, the Conaer<> ’ 
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\ative8 cannot make substantial change because of the 
agreements already arrived at while labour was im 
power. 

It was in 1947, when Indian balance stood at 1160 
million pounds, that India agreed to a paitial blocking 
and freezing to help out a prostrate Britain. Now the 
entire remaining amount of 643 million |>ouiids stands 
unblocked and unfreezed on a<’eouJii of agreement, yet 
unsigned, made lust month. 

Out of the 643 million left, India will withdraw 210 
million over a iieriod td six >rais in connection with the 
Colombo Plan. 90 million were free balan#^ anyway be¬ 
cause they were freshly famed. 

310 million are shifted from number two blocked 
account to number one free acconni, but India proposes 
to keep lliis amount as currency reserve. 

Thus only 33 niillion pounds remain before the 
whole balance is cleared in coming six years. Mr. 
(diurchill can argue about only this amount, and cvei^ 
that is not likely in view of India’s touchiness on the 
subject.’’ 

Vinoba Bhave^s Tour 

Wc have been keeping oiir readers infonned of 
the ‘Svalking” (opr of Achaiya Vmoba Bluive tliroiigli 
Contra! niul ceihiin part^ of N’orthem India. Receiving 
gifts of land and dislnbiitiug it among landless pco])le 
is one of rlie objects of this lour. Tlio land gifted 
hitherto cannot be more than two lakh acres, about 
six lakli ht{)has. Tins is a diop of wator in the ocean, 
adding not miicli to the oci'an'«^ volume. Tin- land 
Iiroblein in In<lia is a bigger thing mateiially. But 
Acharya VinobaV- rour is significant ot a spiritual 
renewal that i*^ of infinite value in our frustrated 
country. 

lie has taken up the burden vvliich Gandhiji has 
left unfinished—to make our people self-reliant and 
solf-sufliclent in the ejssontiaJ needs of life His piea 
for land-gifts expresses m diUVu’cni language whal 
Gandhiji had said that in India tlu‘ Lord mu^t appear 
as food, drink and raiment. He recognizes that a 
revolution in tl\e use of land must take place it 
modern civilization is to be saved. Tlie Soviet Union 
has done it in one way; the United States in another. 
Vinobajj indicates another way. the right way, as he 
feels, the way that is m consonance with India’s spirit 
and practice. The giving of food is a duty, the man who 
makes gift of land is a public benefactor; he keeps a 
family or families satisfied wiih food for their earthly 
life. Not by the compulsion of law but out of convic¬ 
tion of the justice of freeing oneself of a portion of 
land in hia possession is the Indian way of life. 

This IS the gist of the speech that Vinobaii delivere<l 
on Gandhiji'a birth anniversary on October 2 lost at 
Saugor in Madhya Pradesh. May his labour bear fruit 
in increasing the people^s awareness to'the needs of 
their material and spiritual life! 


Egypt and Britain 

We are indebted to the British Information 
♦Services for the following summary reg-avding the 
relations hetwe{?ri Egypt and Britain^ We have taken 
(‘xcejpts from the brochure, n;loascd by the 
and arranged (hem in order (o give a complete 
historical and j^olitical picture. The present, situation 

as follows: 

“In law. Anglo-Egypiian relations rest present 
upon the Treaty of Alliance signed between the coun¬ 
tries in 1936. At the request of the Egyptian Goternmeni. 
negotiations for revision of the treaty’s terms have lakenj 
()Iace at various tinier since 1945, notably in 1946-47, 
but have broken down. On November 20, 19.W, the 
U. K. Secietary for Foreign Affairs, Mr, Bevin, in a 
statement to the House of Commons declared, with refe¬ 
rence to Egyptian demands for a revision of the 1936 
Treaty, that the L. K. Government had always* desired 
to settle outstanding differences with Egypt in a spirit 
of friendship. Tlu; United Kingdom however had no 
intention of agreeing to any measures which would leave 
the Middle East defenceless, or prejudice the right of 
tile people of the Sudan freely to decide their own future. 

The visit to London of the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Salah ud Dhi Bey. in. Noveinber-Decembcr, 1950. to 
discuss Egyiitian sterling balances, gave an opportunity 
for an exchange of views between the Egyptian and 
United Kingdom Governments on Anglo-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions in general This was followed in .April 1951 by 
fresh propo'-als by the British Government for revision 
of the 1936 Tieaiy but they were turned down. After 
a turlher exchange of notes, Mr. Morrison made an 
important si>eech in the House of (^ornnuuis on July .30 
in which he again invited Egypt to eo-operale in »he 
interests of Middle East defence and world security. 
This stalemcnt was misconstrued by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and the Press and despite personal messages scat 
by Mr. Morrison to the Egyptian Prime Minister and 
Foreign Ministei to reconsider their altitude, the Egyp¬ 
tian Premier formally announced the alirogution of the 
1936 Treaty and the 1899 Sudan Condominium Agree¬ 
ment.’’ 

The historical sequence is given in a concise form 
MS follows: 

“From its conquest by the Turks in 1517 until the 
first Great War, Egypt was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, although its status was profoundly altered during 
the last century of the perioo. In 1805 Mohammed Ali, 
an Albanian sbldier of fortune who had served' with 
distinction in two campaigns for the liberation of Egypt 
from the French, wa? appointed Viceroy by the Sultan. 
In 1831 he rebelled against the Turks but complete 
success was prevented by the intervention of the Great 
Powers. Mohammad Ali Pasha was, however, recognised 
by the Sultan as hereditary Vizir of Egypt and Governor 
of “Nubia, Seiinar, Kordofan and Oarfur,” provinces in 
the Sudan which he had conquered in 1820^22 on bebtflf 
of Turkey. 
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Mohammad Ali^a aucceaiora vero Abbaa I (1849- 
54), Said (1854-63) and Ismail (1863-80). The cons¬ 
truction of the Suez Canal was begun under Sa’id and 
finished in 1869 under Ismail, who had secured the title 
of Khedive of Egypt from the Sultan in 1867. The 
Bchemes of modernisation which had been initiated by 
Mohammad Ali were continued by Ismail Pasha but his 
extravagances were such that, by 1876, he was bankrupt 
and eventually accepted Franco-British Missions to con¬ 
trol his revenues and expenditures in order to secure 
the interests of Egypt’s foreign bond-holders. In 1879 
he rebelled against the '‘Dual Contror and in the out¬ 
come his deposition in favour of his son Taufiq was 
obtained from the Sultan. 

Taufiq Pasha was almost immediately faced with a 
rebellion Jed by the nationalist military leader, Ahmed 
Arabi Pasha, which resulted in serious disorders and loss 
of European and Egyptian lives. At the suggestion of 
France an Anglo-French naval squadron was sent to 
Alexandria in early 1882 to protect European interests. 
Later the French withdrew and, Italy also declining to 
co-operate, it was left to Great Britain to suppress 
the disorder. In July 1882, all other means of quelling 
• the revolt having been in vain, the forts of Alexandria 
were bombarded by the British fleet. Two months later, 
with the agreement of the Khedive Taufiq, British troops 
were landed at Ismailia on the Canal, Arabi's forces 
^ were defeated at Tell-el Kebir and Cairo was occupied. 
The Dual ^ Control was abolished in 1833, Sir Evelyn 
Baring (I/>rd Cromer) became Consul-General, the 
Egyptian Army was disbanded and a new army was 
organised under British Staff offiocra. 

the conquest of the Sudan under Mohammad Ali 
had been continued and extended by Ismail. Maladminis¬ 
tration, however, resulted in a revolt with a fanatical 
religious background under Mohammad Ahmad of Don- 
gola, who styled himself the Mahdi, or divinely-appointed 
Guide. By 1885 the Dervishes under the Mahdi had 
gained control of most of the Sudan and all Egyptian 
Toops which it was possible to withdraw had, left the 
jountry. Efeypt^s dependence upon the Nile waters and 
the expansionist policy of French colonisation in the 
direction of the upper reaches in the Southern Sudan 
were major factors in a decision to reconquer the coun¬ 
try, but the financial state of Egypt and the condition 
of her new army prohibited any attempt until 1896. The 
Dervishes were completely defeated by a combined British 
and Egyptian force under Lord Kitchener at Omduiman* 
in 1898, and, in the following year, an Anglo-*Egyptiaiif 
Condominium was set up in the country.*’ 

Thexentiy of Egypt in world economics was 
marked by the opening of the Suez Canal. Britain’s 
control came thus: 

**The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 underlined 
tad. added to Egypt’s international importance. In 1888 
the status of the (hmal was regulated by an international 
convention under which the principal Powers and 
Thrkey had a general responsibility to the aulntenahoe 
* # 


of its security. The actual military measures were to be 
taken bx Egypt 'within the limit of her resources/ of 
failing that by her suzerain, Turkey, whose obligations! 
in this respect were assumed by Great Britain in 1914. 

A further asset to the development and prosperity 
of Egypt was the joint Anglo-French Declaration of 
1904. It acknowledged Britain's special position in 
Egypt and included a Khedivial Decree abolishing the 
foreign control of Egyptian finances which had been in 
force since 1875.” 

Tlien came the Independence Movement under 
Zaghlul Pasha. The sequence of events was as 
follows: 

“In 1914, when Turkey came into the war on the side 
of the Central Powers, the U.K. Government declared 
Egypt to be a British Protecioraie and Turkish suzerainty 
to be at an end. At the same time the title of the ruler 
of Egypt was changed from that of Khedive to Sultan. 
This act was confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne ini 
1923. 

From 191410 1917 the nationalist movement remained 
dormant under the stress of war conditions, but, in the 
latter year, when the signs of an ultimate British victory 
became apparent, insistent demands led by Zaghlul 
Pasha and his new political movement the Wafd, arose 
for Egyptian independence and for representation at the 
Peace Conference; demands which eventually led to 
widespread anti-British disturbances. 

A Mission under Lord Milner which visited Egypt at 
the end of 1919 produced a report in the following year 
making recommendations for the future of the country, 
which was not, however, fully acceptable to the United 
Kingdom Government. In. 1922. on the insistence of Lord 
Allenby, who had become High Commissioner in April 
1919, a British Declaration of Policy for Egypt waa( 
approved by the United Kingdom Government. Thiai 
terminated the Protectorate and Egypt was declared to 
be an independent sovereign state. The Declaration WaU 
a unilateral instrument and in it certain matters were 
reserved for later settlement; they were (i) the security 
of British impej:ial communications, (ii) the defence 
of Egypt against foreign aggression, (iii) the protection 
of foreign interests and of minorities, and (iv) the 
Sudan. Although Egypt did not accept the policy, thei 
Sultan Fuad proclaimed himself King on March 15, 
1922, and the work of drafting a constitution was begun. 
In 1923 an Egyptian constitution was adopted on the 
basis of a constitutional monarchy and a democratio 
parliamentary regime. 

Early in 1924, Zaghlul Pasha who had become the 
Prime Minister under the new constitution after the 
elections in January on that year, negotiated without suc¬ 
cess to a settlement of outstanding questions with the 
British Government. The obstacle to agreement was the 
Sudan. 

_ • 

Three later attempts to conclude a Treaty failed 
before tbe international situation wUs changed in 1935 
by iha Italiaa iavasioa af Ethiopia, Iht fidtiab {aniaoai 
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was atrengthoned and additional troops were stationed on 
tho Libyan frontier. At the instance of King Fuad ant 
albparty “United Front*' was formed in. December 1835 
and a Treaty was signed by a delegation headed by 
Nahas Pasha in Ltmdon in August 1936. In May 1937 
sponsored by Great Britain, was admitted to the 
League of Nations. 

Tlie duration of the Treaty was fixed at twenty years, 
but after ten years nr^gotiations might, with the consent 
of both parlies, be undertaken for revision.” 

Since September 1950, a series of discussioria have 
taken .pl'ice betwet^n London and Cairo on important 
questions regarding Anglo-Kgy^ptian relations, and a 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. These 
were conducted in a cordial atmosphere at the start 
but tension grow after the last proposal for the revision 
of the treaty was presented to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment by the British Ambassador in Cairo on the 
13th April of tins year. Then followed some incEfectivc 
moves. 

On August 6, Salah ud Din Bey. Foreign Minister, 
announced the Egyptian Government’s determination to 
abrogate the 1936 Treaty and ascribed to Mr. Morrison 
the direct responsibility for the breakdown in negotia¬ 
tions. On August 7, the British Foreign Office strongly 
denied that Mr. Morrison's statement carried the impli¬ 
cation ascribed to it by the Egyptian Foreign Minister. 
On August 18, Afr. Morrison sent personal messages to 
the Egyptian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
pointing out the dangers of the international situation, 
particularly in the Middle East, and urging the Egyptian 
Government to reconsider the whole position realisti¬ 
cally while there was still an opportunity for settlement. 

Events followed in quick siicce.ssion and on the 
night of October 8. the Eigyplian Premier formally 
announced the abrogation of the 1936 Treaty and the 
1899 Condominium Agreement. 

Control of Sudan and the upper reaches of the 
Nile is one of the main problems. 

“The Sudan comprises just under a million square 
miles, and contains an estimated population of just over 
eight million inhabitants. The northern boundary wasi 
drawn at the 22nd parallel of latitude in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of January 19, 1899, which placed 
the Sudan under an Anglo-Egyptian condominium. The 
southern boundary, drawn provisionally along a line east 
to west from Lal^ Rudolf to the White Nile, divided 
the Sudan from the British Protectorate of Uganda, and 
was modified in 1914 by an exchange of territories witl^ 
Uganda, which gave the Sudan control of the whole 
stretch of the White Nile navigable from Khartoum. 

Geographically and culturally the Sudan falls into 
two parts. North from latitude 12 degrees stretches a 
country of Savanna plain and desert, part of the great 
North African-Arabian Desert, inhabited by Hamitid 
and Arabic-speaking Muslims and culturally part of the 
Islamic world; while south is the Sudan proper, inhabited 
hy Mgrpid p(K>pIes in a primitive stage oi pagan coltitft, 


yet linked by tradition and the Nile to the riverain Arabs 
of the northern area. Many Sudanese are not racialljr 
or culturally akin to the Egyptians, and Islam, the 
religion of Egypt, is professed by a part only of the 
Sudanese people. 

With the emergence of a militant Egyptian nation¬ 
alist movement (the Wafd) in 1919 and the declaration^ 
of Egyptian independence, the political position ^ the 
Sudan changed. From that time onwards Egyptidli poli¬ 
tical leaders of all parties insistently claimed the incorpo¬ 
ration of the Sudan in an independent Egyptian State, 
based on the grounds of: 

1. Egyptian political control 1821-1885; 

2. The geographical unity of the Nile Basin as part 
of a single hydrological system; 

3. Economic factors, such as the allocation of the 
Nile Water for irrigation; and the place of the Sudan aO 
an outlet for Egypt's agricultural population.'* 

Chinese Cultural Mission 

A Chinese cultural mission, led by H. E. Ting 
Si-lin, Vice-Minister of Cultural Affairs in China, 
arrived in Calcutta on Oct. 28 by an INA plane from 
Rangoon on its way to Delhi. The mission, first of 
its kind, to be sponsored by the Peo'ple’s Republic of 
China at the invitation of the Government of India, 
W'ill leave for Delhi. 

Tlio l^member mission, two delegates of which 
arrived earlier, includes two women—Madame Nyi 
Foi-chun, Assistant Secreiaiy-General of the People’s 
Relief Administration of China, of which Madame 
Sun Yat Sen is Chairman, and Miss Chow Shiab-yen, 
Professor of Vocal Department of the Conservatory- of 
Shanghai. The delegation comprises scholars, scientists 
writers and artists. During their six weeks’ stay in 
India, they will visit places of historical, cultural and 
scientific interest. 

Speaking to reporters at the aerodrome, the 
leader of the mission stressed the ancient cultural and 
economic ties between India and China. He hoped 
that the mission's visit would strengthen these links. 

He also acknowledged the greetings of membera 
of the Chinese community and said that he would 
meet them when he returned to Calcutta shortly. 

We offer welcome to the mission. Our links with 
China in the cultural sphere are of two thousand years 
duration. We hope and the world hopes that this 
friendship will stand the stresses and strains that the 
world is undergoing now. Our philosophies, however 
ignored and effaced they might be by West^ 
materialists, have provided our peoples with aolaee 
and fortitude in long-drawn trials over centuries. 1^ 
is to be hoped that the same attitude towards life 
friendship should unite us together in the face of 
aggression, oppression and schismatic forces. 

Cathtdic Churah and Communism 

The daily preu contained the following- new*' itea»' 
on. October 29; 





«r 


Pope Piue XII today published a letter to the 
Catholic Bishops and clergy of Csechoslovakia attack¬ 
ing the country's Communist Government for perse¬ 
cution of the Catholic faith. 

'^Christian doctrine has been iniquitously altered 
—that doclrine which alone is capable of cementing 
and reinforcing the fundamental principles of human 
society, of safeguarding the liberties of all and of 
leading the peoples, under the banner of true justice, 
to the tranquility of peace,” he declared. 

TTie letter, written in Latin, was the strongest 
direct attack yet made by tlie Pope on an East Euro¬ 
pean Communist Government. 

The Pope listed the means of persecution employed 
by the Czechoslovak Government, regarded here as 
representing the spearhead of the Communist attack 
on the Catholic Church. 

He added: ‘Tt profoundly saddens us to know 
that you are reduced to such a sorrowful condition. 

*Tt is known to us that the Catholic religion at 
present is deprived of its legitimate liberty or is so 
impeded by difficulties of every kind as to prevent it 
almost entirely from exercising all its functions, 

^‘We know that there arc amongst you Bishops 
who have been imprisoned or flung into conce»ntration 
camps or confined to their residences or subjected to 
incessant surveillance and control even in the exercise 
of their proper functions.” 

'^The * Pape’s Apostolic letter was the first formal 
Vatican attack on the Czechoslovak Government since 
last March, when the Consistorial Congregation, one 
of ^hc principal organs of Church Government ex- 
c6mmunicatcd all Communist Ministers who had taken 
part in the persecution of Catholics as well as all 
priests who collaborated with them. 

Persecution on grounds of religion is a 
mediaeval evil which flared up in the Slavonic coun¬ 
tries, in the pogroms of Jews, during the end of the 
last century and continued till the first World War. 
Then came the vast-scale genocide measures of 
Hitler. It seems the virus still remains, though in a 
modified and curtailed form in Eastern Europe. Else 
there could not be such a declaration from one whose 
very station is one of peace and goodwill on earth. 


Deadlock in goreb 


The U.N. and Conununiat truce talks delegates 
duciiining at Panmuhjon the aciu<^ demarcatioa 
of a ceaise-fire line but their projiosals a^)^ only 
id p^. • 

Ai AlilM' cd^lfflfque. said th^ Uie Communist 
v|iiuoh‘ qf tW line (}f con^t. betw^ the coqibatkbts 
at places two or three mil^ south' of the U.N. 


ohht-Sf soiief of {loist^ wluM' Allied trddps diet Com* 
nithlirt'fir^ id thie'' pi^ JS hbui^ 




line was identical with the Allied one but the Coihmu* 
nists iqpisted on Allied withdrawal from W per cent oi' 
the front as a bans for a cease*fire. 

The communique said this would require the AlUeir 
to give up some defence points on the battle fremt. ■ 
The U’N. spokesman, Brig-Gen. Nuckols, said 
that there was no sign of any Communist deltarturo 
from their planned line. When newspapermen asked if 
the U.N. proposals were final, he replied “no.” 

He said that the line the Allies proposed wae sub¬ 
ject to “minor modifications, revisions or refinements." 

After 3 hours of talking and examining maps add' 
diagrams, the U.N. and Communist delegations' ad* 
joumed until 11 a.m. (Korean time) October 29. 

The U.N. negotiator, Majrtjren Hodges, said that 
the delegations had been unable to agree which oids 
controlled some hills and the river line. 

The latest news, at the time of going to the press, 
was slightly more hopeful, although there is much 
pessimism due to the unstable nature of the nego* 
tiators on the other side and mutual suspicion still 
ruling high. 

Doctor Katju as Central Minister 

The appointment of Doctor Katju as the Centre's 
I.AW Minister, with temporary charge of the Home 
Ministry, was an unexpected move on the part 
of the Nehru Ministry. He succeeds two men—^Doctor 
Bhimrao Ambedkar and Chakravarti Rajagopalachari— 
whom he does not resemble in any way. Doctor Bhim- 
rao is aggressively offensive having suffered from tl^e 
obscurantism and nabowness of Hindu ^iety. 
Cbakravarti Eajagopalachari is too subtle for the 
general public which accounts for his unpopularity. 
Doctor Katju, gentle by nature and bis traininj^ 
brings to his new position a sobriety and respect lor 
the opposite point of view that have earned him the 
appreciation of diverse peoples. It may . hap¬ 
pen that he will be able to ease the uneasiness caused 
by recent legislation suppressive of what have coma 
to be known as “civil rights,” the liberty of the 
individual and institutions. People arc being taught 
that dictatorship pays immediate dividends in that the 
Nehru Government have been taking over powers that 
work towards dictatorship. This reading of the situa¬ 
tion in India may be right or wrong. But we have a! 
attain feeling that Doctor Katju will be able to 
assuage these feelings of fear and anger by his sweet 
reasonableness, that he will disprove the insinuation 
implicit in the words—“Nehru’s man." 

I^est Bengalii Governors 

Since August Iff, I9t7, there have been four 
(3ovem6rs in West Bengal—Ohakravarti Bajagopdk 
aohari, Bro^^dralal Mittra', Doetor Ktifaish' Natli 
Katju and Doctor Hatelxlra Coomar Mtiokhriee. lljijf ^ 
laat*named has . taken charge from Doctc^ Kat^a on 
Nevembs# 1, Ml.- . 
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We have often felt that constant changes like 
these have an injurious effect on the people^s iuterests. 
Except Brojendralal Mittra who held the post for too 
short a period and on a pro-^tem basis, the three 
others are still with us. The requirements of all-India 
politics have made these changes look necessary. But 
wo differ, 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari managed to live down 
the prejudice against him as the first Congress loader 
to accept and publicly support the Pakistan idea and 
plan. The keenness of hi? intellect and his insight into 
India's life, ancient and modem, appeared to have 
helped this renovation. The pioneers of India's modern 
Renaissance, as the Bengalis claim to be and are 
accepted as such the world over, appreciated his sense 
of values, material and cultural, and he was settling 
down to helping to make up the loss caused by the 
partition of India. 

Doctor Kailash Nath Katju has held with dignity 
the post in a problem-riddon province. For three years 
he has by his easy availability, by his equable temper, 
been able to make himself widely popular. His in^ 
tellectual interests are wide, more modern than ancient, 
and the way in which he expressed these in speeches 
and articles in tlie Press, has done not a little to make 
his position easy with a people who have a respect for 
things of the mind and spirit. 

His succe&sor, Doctor Harendra Coomar Mookerjee, 
shares his immediate predecessor's interests. As an 
educationist who started life in the City College, built 
up by Shibnath Saatri, Ananda Mohan Bose amongst 
others of the leaders of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
he has rendered distinguished service to the Calcutta 
University as a teacher of English and as its bene¬ 
factor. His gifts of money to it total more than half- 
a-million rupees. As Deputy Chairman of India’s 
Constituent Assembly, as a member of the Central 
Legislature, Doctor Mookerjee has done not a little 
to act as the “member” for all minority interests in 
our State. As a loader of Christian community ho 
follows the traditions associated with names as notable 
as Krishna Mohan Bannorjee, Kali Charan Bannerjee, 
Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya, in Bengal. 

These traditions are not easy to follow. But 
Doctor Mookerjee will be able to face the situation 
having learnt the skill from bis life-long career as an 
educator of youth. The generation to which he belonged 
has few representatives left to share his burden. His 
students, however, are many, and we have no doubt 
that they will do their best to make his regime as 
successful as any of his predecessors. Many will cluster 
round him as the custodian of honour. Many of them 
will claim his attention to their particular institutions 
Of plans. His wife who had never cared for the lime- 
will have her peace and leisure disturbed. But 
We have no doubt that she will prove herself equal to 
the new duties as she was in her dosIMtio hit/ 


We wish success to both of them who, in the 
evening of life, have been called by Providence to lead 
a fi-ustrated people to a new self-respect and self- 
confidence. A point has been raised that the post he 
holds is or should be generally reserved for 
public men of provinces other than the natives. For 
about five years this experiment has been tried. Why 
not make “a new departure” and test whether ^r Dot 
“a native” prove a bettor Pradesh-pal? We SfO for 
breaking new ground, and have never believfed in 
sticking to the beaten track. Wc acclaim his appoint¬ 
ment. 

Shree Achhrurams Resignation 

This gentleman was Chief Justice of the East 
Punjab High Court, He is a “refugee,” so to say, and 
the sight of their sufferings appear to have moved him 
to agr<.‘e to take the burden of solving the refugee 
property problem as Custodian-General. His duties 
appear to be partly judicial and partly executive. For 
reasons which Shree Jawaharlal Nehru's skilful 
ad\'ocaey have not been able to explain, Shree 
Achhrurarn had been driven in disgust to resign. The 
Nehru plea was that the Ciustodian-Goneral had been 
unwilling to carry out tlie orders of the Government. 
And for this crime he was called upon to resign. This 
Shree Achhrurarn has done. 

But the end of it is not in sight. What has come 
to be known as the Chhatriwala affair has left a 
“horrible” taste in the mouth, to quote the Leader^s 
words. We summarize from the Delhi Vigil, Acharya 
Kripalani's weekly, the issues of the case: 

“Briefly, the Government's case is that the *tep 
has been taken not as a result of the particular 
verdict that Shri Achhrurarn gave in the Chhatri¬ 
wala Revision Appeal last month, but because 'the 
Government feel they cannot safely act upon your 
advice or rely upon the fair interpretation of orders 
issued on your advice.' This want of confidence is 
sought to be traced to an earlier decision in the 
same case last year when Shri Achhrurarn dismissed 
it with an observation that it would have been 
covered by the clause (a) of the Notification if it 
had retrospective effect. The Government tried to 
rescue Chhatriwala not by amending the Act itself 
but by issuing, while the matter was still sub fuScs 
in the Punjab High Court, a no-objection certificate 
which Shri Achhrurarn has now held, cannot have 
any mandatory effect on the Custodian.” 
l^e Government case has been explained as 
follows: 

"'The Minister of Rehabilitation, Shree Ajit 
Prasad Jain, cited previous cases of the Meos and 
post-Delhi-Pact beneficiaries returning from Paki¬ 
stan to whom properti68«were automatically restored 
by executive fiats. But what is not mentioned is 
the fact that while in those cases there was no 
question of anybody contesting the claims of those 
returning migrants, in the case of Chhatriwala there 
ar^ actual parties, including the representatives of 
the displace persons so vitally int^ested in the 
general, pool, who have challenged his rifjfht to res- 
tobliion of bis large propertUe so' long is he hM 
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not satisfied the Custodian that he has really 
settled in India ” 

We do not believe that the Nehni Ministry is so 
foolish as to believe that Chhatrisvala and his tribe of 
Pakistanis are aio’eeable to reside in India and bo hei 
citizens. These migrants have made llieir oul-and-iii 
movements into a fine art, and lh(' Nehru plea is 
being neg^Maved almost oveiy day by these people. 
The ugliest aspect of the affair is tlu3 part played by 
tho^ Jamint-ul-’UJenia-i-Hind. Jii a rect ptioii hold in 
his honour by certuiii citizens of Delhi the ex- 
Custodian-Gcneral made <‘eitain startling discloMiivs 
which, if true, are’‘'a grave indictment of the way 
influence, bribeiy and dowii-nghi bclia>al of Indisis 
own interosla operate to circiim\enr the apphcation oi 
tile Evacuee Projierlies Lt'gi^lation lo Ihusi' who have 
chosen to enjoy the secular ^un of India a- Ui- 
make hay und<T the hlnnuc sun of Pakistan. Siire<‘ 
Achhrurain has openly alleged (lira chits of Sijarfi>ih 
aie freeb’ issued by men m po>V(a- and even an ex- 
Ilazakar, sii^pi'ctod of conrdailv m ^ix iimider-', could 
get away with what was jiraclically a fraud on the 
State.Hi' fin tiler ‘‘accuseri iln' haidta’.-. o] Uic Jamint- 
ul‘ljh:W(i of interfoniig in tlu' day-to-<lay functioning 
of the Custodian’s Department. Tin* ^nmmuvi hoaim 
of his contention was that thei*(‘ is u eonceued effort 
to dissii)a1(' tli(‘ genera] pool of Fa acin i' Piopei 

Assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan 

Right-minded p(' 0 ]de llu' woild over ha^ expies«ed 
with ori/i voie(' their seii^e of lo^’s a I the imirder of 
Pakistan’s 1 hirin' Minister This has been regarded by 
many as the second sacnti.ee to the division of India, 
llic first being Gandhiji We shau' this grief with the 
r-itizens of a ♦Slab- that was but tiw ollu'r day a pail 
of India. Liaqiial Ah had and (‘oiild claim many friends 
in the Htai(‘ which Pakistanis u'gard a^ a rival lo tln'ii 
gloiy and power. But death does for I lie time being 
erase all enmities, and it i- in this spnil that we tender 
our condoleiiees to the Lady who shared Liaquat Ali’.s 
life and labour, and to In'r young sun and daughter 
May lier Jovi^ bring them con.-.olaliori and .^Irr'ngtli ro 
fight life’s battles! 

Whatever his actions were India, thtui' 

I'an be no doubt tlnit Inaqnai Ali Khan laid dednated 
himself without any reserve in ilie cause of his bc'loved 
Pakistan. His efforts at the helm of affairs of that 
State, after the passing of the Quaid-e-Aznin ('voked 
the admiration of friend and fo(» alike# And we hive 
to admit that in the choice of men for kiy-]io^ts in 
his government, he had displayed far more ability 
than his opposite number in India. 

» 

Pakistanis New Rulers 

Khawjah Nazimuddiu has chosen to change places 
with Pakistan’s Finance Minist('i\ Janab Ghulam 
Mohammad, coming down from the exalted position of 
Governor-General of Pakistan. Wc do not read- any 


motives in this change-over. From certain points of viow, 
the Khawjah Saheb has chosen the post of danger; 
his successor, a mild-mannered man is thought more 
fit for ihc ceremonial post. Spoculation.s have become 
very busy with the names of Feroze Khan Noon and 
Atnlur Rab Nistar who, it was feared, might cause mis¬ 
chief to the abiding interests of Pakistan. 

But this is a temporary arrangement. The Nawab 
of Bhopal, an old and consistent supporter of the 
Pakistan idea, has sought and found asylum at Karachi 
where Ids wealth will consolidate his position as ti 
claimaal to honour an/i power in Pakistan which lie 
hiul helped lo oieate. He will prefer to bo Governor- 
General with its pomp and ceremony, with allegiance 
lo the Britain Grown; the added in<lucoment being 
old associat.ions willi British Society in capital letters, 
and the w'ider pulilical iiiflueuce that w^ould bo avail¬ 
able; to the Nawab Sahib Khawjah Naziniuddin’s 
position will lemani unassailable as long as the family 
to which he owe's his greatnevs remaing intact in their 
basic affiliations to the forces of East Bengal’s rising 
middle class. This consideration alone strengthens the 
position of East Bengal Muslims in the sharing of 
the profits out of the new State. 

Experts say that Liaqiiat Ali ha-^ been assassinated 
owing to the ‘'restraining” influence Hint he used to 
(’Xi'it Kliawqaii Nazjmuddm posscsst's the quahlieg of 
.^obriety an<l patience that liavi' mach' for his succegg 
m politics. These would not fail him now. So, his 
appeal to India’s Prime Minister lins struck tlie peace¬ 
ful note. But Ids reference to Kashmir has marred the 
object in view. It, constitutes a problem that would 
baffle all liiiman attempts at settlement ag long as 
Pakistanis swa^'ar by the “tuo-nations” tlieory and all the 
abominations that havi* followed its trail. When they 
cannot accept even the Graham rei'oinmendationa, we 
nuisi be prepau'd for a coiifinuance of the stale-mate. 

hA’cn the sujjport of Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar will 
not help them Our ex-Law Minister hag said nothing 
ni'W in hjs election-i«ve propo^al that Kashmir he 
diN id'd Then* has lieen Ins long-cherislied belief that 
Hindus ar.d I\Iii>lims cannot long remain contented 
citizi'iis of one State, and in his rre-partition book, ho 
}ia<l suizgesled more ni disgust than out of conviction 
of its sanity that the Miidims of India should be 
allowed to have their State. 

Khawqah Nazimuddin will hav'e to find out other 
solutions. And liope that his colleagucg, Bengali 
and non-Bengali, will help him find these. Lord 
Mountbalten had sported with the kl(»a of ‘*associii- 
lion.” The great Quaid-e-Azani had rejected it out of 
hand. There are other variants of inter-State relation 
that it is possible to suggest. But tlieso can be inade 
only when the now rulers of Pakistan loam to culti¬ 
vate a spirit of accommodation, the spirit of “let live” 
which foreign observers have credited tlie mild Hindu- 
with. We wait for its dawn. 
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Racial Conflicts 

The TheoaophfUil of October Iasi lias au uiticJe 
that attempts to explain the genesis of the present 
tension between rares, })elw(‘en Srah's which 'are tlie 
organized expression and instninuMit of 1h('se raee-^. 
M'he article is entitled—‘‘Fiftli and Sixfli ^iub-Race 
conflicts.” And the writer lakcN the help of Theosophic 
lenninology lo pres.-, homo his ariiument. In Mrs. 
Bei>ants* waitings we r('int'riii)ei (o ha\e read of the 
coming dominance* of tin' “V^dlow” races before which 
“White” Mipremacy would go down The opening 
lines of I he arlieh* aie a \aruint of that language 
—“fjualities of the coming sixih sub-race are alnaidy 
much in t'videiu-e—thus*' o| llu* creative imaginaiion 
and intuition. Iliey are de\eloping (piite numerously 
in the United Stales, a.s well as other (‘oiiutnes.” 

Further, Dr. Annie lie^an^ notes some oi lire 
<luali(ieH of the sixth sub-race types. (“Siamon on the 
Sixtli Sub-Race/’ printcnl in tlie lAhcnil Cfitholu' of 
June. 1927). ’They are \ery quick to a])piTciale a 
tiiith, lather imi>atieni of explanation and argument, 
but with (‘h'iiil}’ <lefiru*d id(‘as of what he oi >lu’ ought 
to do, or ought to permit. It is not icached laboriously 
Through meditation unselfish service. ie\m'euce. d<‘Vo- 
tion, etc. In other words, the qualities mentioned ari' 
all pre.senl but are transcended by a siipeiior co-ordi- 
luition which seems to bo secorul-naluie and sponta¬ 
neous. Even in extrmm* youlh those typr^'- iiave an 
extraordinary capacity to distinguish nghr from wnong 
and are able to guide themselves m a w'ay winch at 
times are disconcerting to their ekieis, paienm. leacheis 
and associates. These types do not seem to follow 
logical j)iocedun\s but assei direct vision .igaiU'^l 
Tlie alowTr logical processes.” 

If there be anything in tln^ ^UiienimU Ih po-.-ent 
struggle is ji decree of Fate against wliieh Iminun 
wisdom is of little value 

Kast African Prospects 

Tlh3 sinister shadow of Di. Daimd Malms rac^all^t 
policy, as directed against all non-wliite peoples in the 
African (kmtineiit generally and againsi peoples living 
south of the ICcpiator, thn^aten'^ to inaki' itself IVJt m 
East Africa. There also as in the South African 
Union thp Indian communiry server as the point of 
attack. Not bf*cause they are \ icious but because they 
are successful, and because the whites are afraid of 
their competition; they are afraid that the nativ(‘ 
Africans will follow their example and claim equality 
with the w^hitos in their homo-lands also 

Lord Tweedmouth, bettor known to us as We<lge- 
wood Benn, Secretary of State for India in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s second Labour Government, was respon¬ 
sible more than any other British T.abour politician 
for the liberal and democratic principles in the India 
Bill (lW2-a5) which later on Were sabotaged by the 


Conservative Party-dominated National Government. 
Wedgewood Benn made room for Samuel Iloare. With 
this political tradition wc are not surprised that he 
sliould be found backing tlie claims of Indian.s, resident 
in East Africa, and we gladly make room for his 
words : 

“Niiinerically far the fewe.^t are the Europi'iuis. 
But it is by their efforts that the vast proportion of the 
development lias taken place, and to them is due in 
great measure the standard of living which African 
en.ioys. a 

Then there i-. th(' Asian community a good deal 
larger lU numbers, wdio cover an euonnou.s briO'ket of 
commerce /ind Government service. And then then* 
are the trilxrs of Africa, vastly larger than the ollmr 
two communities put togetlier. All these* make up the 
]»('ople of East Africa. 

Of the three tc'Vrilories, Kenya is tlie longest 
settled by Europeans. Recau.se tin* majority of the 
European community liv(' together in one big tract of 
land an<l deri\e theii living, directly, oi indirectly, 
from the soil, they have i\ elo.so identity of outlook. 
JL is ;i far riioic rnodeiate outlook than when I vi.sited 
llie country previously. 

Uganda, by compaiison, has l)iiL a liandlul of Euro¬ 
pean planters. I'lie Euiopeaii in Uganda is (’iigaged 
on the work of Governmont oi coniiiiorc'o. He does 
not own land and tlie territory is not homo to him in 
the same sense tlial it is lo (lie Kenya .settler. 

In Taiigniiyika. the Euio^ean settler^, (hnivinj; 
fiom half the lace.s of EuroiK\ are numerous, tmt their 
an‘a,s of settlement :iie w'uiely .siMtteied ''Phus you do 
not gel the same* ideritilv of Eiiiop(aii outlook tliat 
YOU find in Kenyif. 

A ciiriou.', pi(*.|U(liro and mi.scouceptiou surrounded 
the word ‘‘setllei” or “planter” sympathy that in 
felt for the British farmer in Ihitain is strangely 
withheld from the Riatish farm(a- m the iropic.s. As 
legards the European sf'ltlcr in K‘i.st Africa, he is only 
too often legardcd in Britain as a man who snatched 
his land from a large and thriving native cominunily. 

In sober fact, the vast majority of the European 
farmers wiTr .sf*ttled many yeais back, when most of 
the land had few, if .any, Afiicari inhabitants. 1'hat 
the land is now productive i.s due to the toil of the 
settler and Ins prcdeces.sors There is no farmer in the 
world who nfa^es a good living without hard work. 

But now the farmer and the planter are coming 
into their own in East Africa. By contrast, it is, with 
the mounting cost of living, a hard time with the 
salary-earner. In the threh Ea.^l African capitals the 
wives of nearly all the membeis of the European 
commercial community and of &11 but the highest- 
paid Qovernm(‘rit officials have to take jobs unless 
they have private means. 
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The Indian (‘ommunity is firmly and prosperously 
entrenched in East Africa. More and more its mem¬ 
bers arc tending to make their homes there, and not 
to look to retirement m their mother country. 

Tliey cover an enormous spread of commerce, all 
the way from the ubiquitous retail shopkeeper, a trade 
in whicli they possess a virtual monopoly, to sucli a 
large-scale ruterprise as the Kakira sugar facdovy m 
Uganda, ^ome Moslem families have been settled for 
more than a century in the coastal belt. 

The African, on his part, steadily increases m 
numliers. In the sphere of noveminent, Kenya and 
Tanganyika liave uoiablo African debator^j on their 
legislative councils. In Kenya, Malitu (educated at 
Balliol) leads the African member^, and is an adroit 
ParJiameiitanan. In Tanganyika, another Oxfoid- 
educated African, the young chief Kidaha (of Lm- 
(toln) sliows proinisr of being not only an able 
Parliamentarian, but a remarkable leader of his own 
people. 

Lower down the pyramid of African Govi'rninent 
the chief in many tribes is poised a1 :i difficult point 
111 :i period of transit ion He has a role somewhere 
between the old traditional idea of pattaaifil Afric.an 
(•Ideftainslfi)) and I he status of a Civil Servant 

High commodity' prices have made several |nbes 
r‘Xtremely rich. Thi' people of Uegishu, in Uganda, and 
Bukoba. in TAnganyika. are making large Minis out ot 
coffee. Oil tlu‘ slopi's of Ml. Ivilimanjaro tlu* ( hag’ia 
tribe have a wf‘ll-organised eofTr(> marketing srlieme. 
Sisal and tobacco have broiigld wealth to the peojOe 
f»f Mwiinza and Songea 

•In the gamering of we.alth sexeial peoples, 

like the Cliaggas*. liave neglectad the growing of fond 
crops. They buy their food from i he European farmers 
m Ihf’ area 

Tn fact, in man.\ ]>arts of tlu' t(‘rrilories vou find 
the strange pattern emerging of tlie African growihg 
the valuable export crop and the European farming 
the land and growing food for the African. 

Fourteen years ago there was hardly suejj a thing 
ag an African public opinion. No mechanism existed 
to make it possible. Now there are many African- 
language newspapen? The radio is also making its 
appearance.” 

“Problems of a Sub'Continen^* , 

Under this title appeared an artich' in the May 
Number of Conner, organ of the United xNations 
Economic. Social and Cultural Organization. ITie 
writer Andre Siegfriend is un outstanding interpreter 
of national cultures. • 

In this article this great French leader has confined 
himself to Tudia's rqaterial deficiencies which requires 
a transformation that is “less urgent, for Pakistan.” It 
can .not be delayed long by us, although our country 


is already “great” in the industries of the modern 
world. The India of Gandhi has before it an insisftent 
question. We will put it in hie own words: 

'Ta the vitally needed technical revolution 
compatible either with the peasant and handicraft 
tradition, or with the requirements of the Hindu 
religion (or, in the case of Pakistan, with those of 
the Koran)? The tractor will bring into India's 
7(X),0(K) villages methods of work which may pro¬ 
foundly disrupt rural life. And what of the handi¬ 
craft worker on whom Gandhi, with his symbolic, 
spinning wheel, had founded his entire patriotic 
and mystic resistance to the mechanical inroads of 
the West? Can we, moreover, disregard the fact 
that many reforms in hygiene and technology only 
too obviously contradict a ritual tradition to which 
the people are, for the most part, deeply attached?” 

W(‘ m:iy be tempted to see in I his dilemma, thu> 
put. a hint of superiority. But Siegfriend is careiul to 
rleri}^ the imputation. He is careful to say that “there 
is no question of superiority, since there is no proof 
that the WesI is superior, but rather one of efficiency” 
in the modern sense. 

In the same numbei ajjpiarcd an article on our 
muglibouring State mtitlcd, “Pakistan—Spiritual Horae 
and National Reality.” Tlie writer is Claude Levi- 
iStraiisR of the Sarbomic University. He refers to 
Paki.s’tan’.s' “most iimisiial characteristics”—u “spiritual 
liome for all members of a single religious community 
regardless of their national origin.” These explain 
“certain paiadoxes”-bound up with Pakistan\s 
“hope”—to bring together all the Moslem^ of pre- 
partition India, 40 million Mosli'iiis. st-attered in other 
parts of tlie Sub-Continent. He did not bring the logic 
of tiiis “hope” which lies at the loots of Indo-Pakistanj 
conflict, that two philosophies are locked in a deadly 
embrace. 

Pakistani soiirct* of material wealth, Jute, the 
“golden fibre.” is referred to as a monopoly of Ea< 
Bengal which has to be exported for the worJd^s use 
in its various forms. And Pakistan has other handi¬ 
caps : 

“A young nation founded on an ancient 
civilization, Pakistan like other nations of Asia or 
America, synthe.sizes in its problems the whole of 
human development. At one and the i^ame time, 
it suffers and lives in our Middle Ages which its 
villages perpetuate; in our 18th and 191h. centuries 
which its first aitempl.s at industrialization re¬ 
produce; in our 20th century whose advantages it 
is determined to secure. ...” 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji's article in the 
Number entitled, “The Culture of India” takes us 
to tlie past: 

“For the greater part of a millt^nniiim, Indian 
culture and thought formed the Riding spirit in the 
intellectual and spiritual aspirations of the greater 
part of Asia—in what have been well called the 
lands of Greater India—Ceylon, which culturally i« 
but a projection of,India* Burma; the lands of 
Indo-China—particularly Siam, Cambodia and 
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Campa or OJd Cochin China; and the islands of 
Indonesia; besides ancient Baslcrn Iran, Centra] 
Asia, and Thibet. 

‘The sistcr-civiJizaUon of China (supplying, 
with Indianism and Islam, one of the three niain- 
pprings of civilization in Asia), also received its full 
share of the Indian spirit through Buddhism, and 
. passed it on to Korea and Japan and to Giao^'hi 
or Viet-Nani. Tibet developed the elements it 
received of Indian culture m her own w'ay, and 
passed it on to Mongolia.” 

He takes care. lioweMi*, to druw attention to the 
way in which India Jias u'-aclcd to tlie doings of the 
West during Iasi two luiiidrt'd years. 

^‘Indianism has now entenMl a nf‘w | base—a 
force in ‘the development of iiiiiva'rsa] civilization 
and of mans humanistic ronci‘]>(ioTis' (\>nl:icj with 
the European mind at the beginning of the last 
century quickened the Indian intellect and bnnight 
about a renaissinc.e of the Indian spirii. Tlie scieiiti- 
lie curiosity of tiic West rstabli^lu’d OrK'Hlalism 
Studies HvS iniellectual disciplines besides the stnily 
of the Classieal Humanities, and the attempt at a 
.iust estimate of tluj Indian contribution to human 
culture on the part of European savants filled 
Indian scholars with a spirit of emulation in under- 
atanding and appraising the liases of their own 
civilization. . . 

The writer thinks it as an omen Ilia I m the Wi'^t 
“tlie leaven of Indiamsni” at woik, and the 
“imaginative and ('motional rationalism of Hinduism” 
will make contributions for which “both the heart and 
the intellect of 1h(^ Modern Man evmywherr is crav¬ 
ing for.” 

“Cracks in the Kremlin Wall” 

Dorothy Tliompsoii, the iamous II S.A. c()lumni>t, 
has reviewed the above-naiiK'd book in the lUporUr. 
iShe lias summarized tli(> aigiiments and facts ol the 
author, Edwnrd Cnuishaw. He is a historian, his tirsl 
book was Ihmia and the Hiusswiriti. 

Dorothy Thompson uses a word—“empathy”—“the 
capacity to put oneself into the opponent's sjjoes”—a 
pt?culiar Americanism. 

Ill the manner of modern lustoiians, Craushaw 
indicates the “historical (\xpeneucrs, geographical 
factors, religious influen(*e.«, myths and folk-lore” that 
have contributed to make the Soviet people, '‘the way 
they are.” 

Cranshaw is pro-Russian, but nnti-Cornmunist, and 
in preasing home his points he trnce.s beyond faets and 
ideologies, the “instrument, always a national charae- 
ter, which inevitably determines a nation’s destiny- 
something rooted in unconscious and irrational forces.” 
This has built up “a natural Russian way of life as 
there is a natural French, English, or American life”— 
way which, in Russia, has always accepted auto¬ 
cracy 09 the price oj freedom 

*\ . , Crankfihaw finds Russians disposed 
toward anarchy. Because this is so, they accept 
autocracy. Anarchy ‘is the'absolute of freedom, and 


the Russian is an absolutist. If he cannot have 
anarchy, which is absolute freedom, it does not 
matter wliat he has. And he cannot have anarchy; 
the Russian knows that as well as we do. So he 
washes his hands of tlie whole business of freedom 
and has mii autocracy instead\” 

Cranshaw dissipaM's tlie populai* impression that 
the Sovi(?t rulers liavt' been “operating according to a 
gigantic carefully bluf'-printod master-iplan.” The 
history of Russia’s “exi^ansionist” traditions are, how¬ 
ever, of more immediate concern to the rnodgrii world. 

IL'j'c also there is a paradox: ^ 

« 

“One of ilie niany Russian paradoxes is that 
the most expansionist power in the world is al.so 
one of the least belligerent . . . Russia (has noO 
moral seniples about going to war” (hence the 
lack of any audience for our complaints of “aggres¬ 
sion”), but “she doi's not like going to war.” 

And this “('xpansionist drive” i.s explained this 
wise: “The Russian expansionist drive. Cranshaw finds, 
can bo broken) down into three'' aspects: the strategic, 
the econoniie, and the Messianic—the last having 
found a new expression in Marxian revolutionism. 
Russia’s slnilegie expansion lias been fo.'.tered by its 
physical occupation of the world's greatest idaiuland, 
and its birlli in the small stale of Muscovy in tin- 
midst of wide-open and highly vulm'rabir lerriioiy 
Fear of encroaching peoples on the sonlh, west, and 
east has led Rns.sia to keo]) up a ceaseless oiitwaid 
pressure and “createil the peculiar Russian nu'thod ol 
defense by attack.” In its central position on the vast 
Eurasian plain, the tear of encirclement was always a 
leal tear, justified bv much liislorical (Xperlence, to 
which 8talin (no less than othm* Czars) ran exp'‘(!t a 
]K).silive rcspon‘'e from the Rus^i;ul people.” 

'rile Ciaiifhavv inleipretaiion should as^uo iln- 
world that tlie >^ovjel, rulers .are nol sulanieally in- 
('linrd, that th(\v do not pos.sess “salanic powers.'’ Ihev 
are just human bemg.s. It is Anglo-Saxon propaganda 
that have made attempts to represent them as devils. 

“Great Mistakes of the WaC* 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin is a noted TJ5.A. commen¬ 
tator on mililary policy and tacticis. During tin- List 
great war we used to read with profit his ob'^ervations 
on the various war-fronts in the pages of the Quarterly 
—Foreign Affairs. 

In these articles Mr. Baldwin lias succumbed to 

t 

the usual hiynan failing of being wise after the event. 
Hi.s present the.si3 is like this—“. . . it, would have 
be('n to the interest of Britain, the US. and the world 
to have allowed—and indeed to ha\c encouraged—the 
world’s two . . . dictatorships to fight each other to 
a frazzlf'.” But why did* they not do so? Public opi¬ 
nion would not have tolerated it, say they. We can 
well believe this when we found that Mr. Churchill 
promised help to the Soviet Union before she sought 
it, forgetting his preiudices. 
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But cvt‘n detatchcd observers have felt that the 
two dictatorships were alike in spirit and the '‘demo- 
rrucies” should not have had anything to do with 
their family quarrel. 

Mr. Baldwin has developed doubts of tlio wisdom 
of Potsdam decisions. Concessions wove made to 
Stalin to buy his help in knocking Japan out; ho is sore 
that atom bombs should have dropped on Naga.saki 
and Hirosliima. As a military expert and adviser who 
had access to the highc.st authoriti<*s in the great re¬ 
public, Mr, Baldwin could have advised them. In a 
former issue of The Modcrih Review wi* have quoted 
from the News-Week of New York that President 
Truman ordered the use of tlie bomb for “political 
reasons.” Did the military, eitluT in the U.SA. or in 
Biilain, oijpose it? These question^ .sliould be answered 
before wc‘ can accept Mr. Baldwin’.s verdict. 

The MacArthur Affair 

In the last week of June, the world rocked by 
the news that General MacAiihui had been dismissed 
by Piosident Truman. Tlie political opponeiils of the 
parly m poAver in the United Stat('s, the lie])nblicaiJ 
Parly, tried to make a mere paily ib'^VK' of this 
sensation. Tiir Senate and the Lower Hou>e held 
I laborate enquiries, and I he world's Press had llie be.sL 
news since the defeat of Germany and Japan. Even 
the public in Bharat took sides, and fhe majority 
feeling was reflectial in su(‘li expressions a^ MacAitliur 
was a war-mongf'r, iKmt on starting ^ new world war; 
hi.s long-looked-for exeu.se eame during tli<‘ Korean 
Affair *Wo had t)ur doubts of tln' sanity of 
these frenzied peace-makras. Aiwi, John GuntiHi’V The 
Riddle oj MarArthur, published in January last Mip- 
pofts these. J'he ‘"Foreword” was A\ritt('ii lu December, 
1950. The doail-lock lu Korea proves tliat MacAilhur’s 
personal view un<l attitude counts foi little jii this 
juirticular matter. 

The world-famous publicist, settled down to dis¬ 
prove the gcneial impression. He quoted MacAitlnirV 
words to do this noce.ssary work. In his birth-day 
message, January 26, 1950, the iSuineme Goinniauder 
anounced: “Modern war so de.structive that it must 
bo out-lawed completely . . ” 8ix months later, in 

May, 1950, he told a New York Times corrr.siloudent: 
“I don’t believe that a (major) shooting war i.s immi¬ 
nent. The Russian masses are probably just ar opposed 
to a shooting war as the Anglo-Saxon masso. The 
public realize that there can be no real victor in a future 
war. The Russian is doing so well under the present 
no-shooting war that he would probably and logically 
wish to continue the existing successful system.” 

But on June 25 started the Korean war putting 
“his whole magnificent rctwd in Japan in jeopardy.” 
This testimony should be enough for reasonable people. 
But Communist p\;opagandists have developed a way 
of mi.sleading people and we think it necessaiy to 
present the other side of the fitory. 


"''Doubling the World's Food-crops^* 

Even scientists have become food-conscious, so 
dangerous has grown the situation presaging the over- 
thi’ow pf the existing world-order by hungry men 
women. A news-item sent OTit from New York in 
September last told us that the world^s food-crops can 
be doubled. This reassuring news wa.s given by Dr. 
Artturi Virtanen, a Finnish Nobel Prize winner who 
stated hia belief that crops “sufficient to feed 4,000 
million people could be produced on the basis of our 
pir.'-cnt knowledge.” 

“It is po.ssible to double tlie world’s crops without 
making au}'' new discoverie.s,” he declared. “I think 
th(3re aie very groat pos.sibilities of raising crops 
so that many more than the 2.500 million people now 
in the world could be fed.” 

Di*. Virtanen i'^ an agriciiltural expert; he was 
speaking at a Press Conference, given by the Nobel 
Prize-winning seienti^^ts attending an international 
C’ongress of chemists at New York. 

Sir Robert Robinson, British prize-winner and 
bio-ehomist. hugge.sted that peace might be brought 
nearer if men could find out how to use the world’s 
second class vegetation—'busli crop.’ 

Dr. Virtanen, however, dors not ajipear to believe 
ihal “war or peace deix'ndod on food, P(*ople who have 
been in tiie best podlion to gel good food have gone 
to war.” ' 

The la.^t stalemeut of the Finnish Nobel Prize-man 
shows that Communist philosophy has left many 
people unconx'incod that fotid is IIk' first and last 
woid in individual and social inoi«il(ly. 

Noil-cereal Foods 

8rijn.itI InJavati Mumdii. our Food Minister’s 
wile, lia^ Ix'rn tr\ing to iinilale her husband in his 
passion for dramaiizmg oin weakening food position. 
The latest of her enthusiasms is the “Annapurna” 
cafes whicli .^upplv non-coreal lood to our ration- 
bound (ilizens India’s Prime Mmi'-ter apliears. as m 
duty bound, to hav^e been infectfxl by this fashionable 
foible. He ha^ thrown his weight on 8rimati Munshi’s 
side. 

To all of I hem we offer the following from Ihe 
Bcheir I fern/d of October 20tli last, exhibiting a section 
of our ladies wdio cannot agree even on a life-and-death 
measure: 

“The women of Bihar have not been able to 
make any progress on the Food Front because their 
ranks are sharply divided into tw^o hostile camps 
led by Srimatis Sundari Devi and Kamal Kamiui 
Prasad. Mothers have been estranged from 
daughters, sisters from sisters, bv their being in the 
opposing camps. Sundari Devi has the backing of 
the Government of Bihar, while Mrs. Pra-sad claims 
the support of the Government of India symbolized 
by Mrs. Lilavnti Miinslii. The rival commandressos- 
in-chief have been fighting pitched battles for some 
time in the hospitable columns of the local news-. 
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papers. The womcn*s Pood Front in Bihar must 
perforce wait till it is finally decided who should 
lead the women of Bihar to the promised land of 
substitute cereals. As far as we can see the two 
combatants arc fairly evenly matched. * The 
Government of India is mightier than the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar, but the superiority is nentnihzcd by 
the distance. As an occasional distributor of sugar, 
Srimati Sundari Devi scores over Mrs. K. K. 
Prasad, who can claim no such distinction. 

“It is said that many men (and that substan¬ 
tive includes women too) arc not particularly 
anxious that the rival camps should come to an 
agreement. They want a sort of interminable 
Korean war to continue in the Bihar women’^i; Food 
Front, as they apprehend that as soon as their 
Versailles is signed, tlicre will bn no rice or chapfUi 
on the Thali but only mysterious concoctions of f^t^va 
beans, tapioca, potatoes, sakarkand, soothoni, nl, 
katchuj groundnuts, rt hoc tjcnu^ om-nc.” 

Register of India s Scientific Personnel 

The chief cwlitor of the Regisfer of Scientific arul 
Technical personnel in IrKlia has got published such a 
book, ))art of a morn comprehensive volume (mtithd 
Thr Wealth of In lia. George Watts’ book iii this linn 
has become a I’lavsic, and Major H I). Basu s booklet, 
needed to be ad(lf‘d to cozisidnring that aboul 50 yeai^ 
separate his publication and the pre^^nt attempt. Tin' 
credit of this venlurf' goes to the (aiuncil of Scii'Ulitic 
Research whose first volume was hathrl r monu¬ 
mental work assnnibln<l by a numbi r of Indnn scholars” 
RUf^erseding and improving Watts’ work. This is praise 
indeed. The second volumt* cnrripnst'N articles begin¬ 
ning with the letter C and deals nha with about 

230 genera of economic jilaiits with thou* uumerous 
species, eight important niin^*iab and seven animal 
prmiiicts Tlie following cla.->sified .-^tatenrif’nt giv(’^ the 
subjects on which informntiou—production. proce.>-ing 
utilization and tiade- lias been lliu.'* pi/-erited 

Beverages: Tea, Coffee. 

Fibres: Cannabis. *Soiui Hemp, Silk Cotton Tm' 
Caryota. Jute, Calolropis. 

Foddfr: Ci'nehrus, Cyperus. 

Fruits: Papaya, Citrus, Cuciimis. 

Gums and Resins' Guar gum. Indian Bdi'lbiiin. 
Katira giiin, Black Dammar. 

Medicinal Plants: Senna, Chenopodium, Pyre- 
thrum, Ergot, Bhang. Cinchona. 

Oil Seeds: Coconut, Safflower. 

Perjumes and Essontial Oils: (Camphor, Civet, 
Lemongrass, Palmarosa. 

Pukes: Bengal gram, Red gram. 

Root Crops: Chicory. Turmeric, Colocasia. 

Spices: Chillies, Coriander, Cumin. Tejpat 
Tans: Avaram, Dividivi. 

Vegetables: Canavalia, Cucumis. Cuciirbita. 

Wood and Timber: Deodar. Casiiarina, Cam*. 

Chikrassy. 

Mkberals: Coals, Clays, Copper ores. 

Anivud Products: Cochineal, Camels, Crocodiles. 


Bethime School and College Centenary 

Tlie centenary of these two institutions was celebrated 
with due solemnity in 1950 and early 1951. 

The Organizing Cominiltec of the Centenary Cele¬ 
bration appointed an Editorial Board to bring out a 
Souvenir Number. Wc are thankful to it for sending ua 
a copy. It is a superb specimen of the printer’s art; 
the Saraswati Press deserves praise for this. 

The contents of the Volume are rich with the history 
of the institutions. The School was founded* in 1849. 
and the College developed from it in 1879. Tfie gift of 
land made by Dakshinaranjan Mukherji was exchanged 
for the present site; with the extension of their activities 
new buildings have been added to the old-style pillared 
structure. 

The Editorial Board invited co-operation of scholars 
and historians who have made a special study of the 
Renaissance in Bengal at the threshold of which stands 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. It was pioneer work for the 
uplift of Indian women that has made possible the 
awakening amongst them which is the most outstanding 
feature of modern developments in India. The place of 

lionour has been given to tlie article by Shrcc Joge&h 

Chandra Bagal who has traced the history of the insli- 
tuiions in their unchecked progres.s. In the Bengali 

portion, are articles by Shree Brajciidra Nath Banerji, 
a direct disciple in historical research of Achaiya Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, and by Shree jogesh Chandra Bagal. 

We wi*sh \ery much that this Centenary Number 
had been made the reconl of all-India activities in the 
field of women's education. We understand that the 

I’liforial Board approached various women’s organizations 
in India, specially in Madras and Bombay, But there 
was no loponse- -a failure that is no ciedit to the con¬ 
ductors of these more extensive organizations as old as the 
Bethune .School and College, and some of them more 
modem; the one at Pooiia commemorating Lady Thackcr- 
say, is endowed as an li’niversity. What a fund of experi¬ 
ence and inspiration their conductors could have 
revealed! 

But the Editorial Board working under this particular 
handicap has made a notable contribution to our know¬ 
ledge on the subject. It will have a permanent place inj 
India’s modem history. The strenuous work of its 
members, specially of Miss Lotika Chose, needs menlionj 
and deserves commendation. Wc wish the School and 
College better success in the century of their existence. 
Let the sfudents keep the memory of their indebtednesB 
to them ever green! Let them not forget that they are 
destined to be the makers of the India of the future, 
—^India whose heritage has been described as “the toler¬ 
ance and gentleness of a mature mind, the quiet con¬ 
tent of the unacquisitive soul, the calm of the under¬ 
standing spirit, and a unifying love for.all things.’* 

Education in India 

There has been continuing controversy and argu¬ 
ment as regards the ideals and methods that should 
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be adopted and followed in India in the pursuit of 
education that would befit the citizens of a free f^tate 
equal to the task of sharing the burden^ of a world 
shattered by two World Wars and threatened by a 
third. Even deservedly cultural institutions have been 
found exercized over the matter not to speak of all- 
India Commissions and *^tate Committees. 

In this atmosphere the diffident members of a 
Study Circle meeting every Thursday in a room at 
the Ham Mohun Library, deserves more than passing 
notice, not by its intrinsic worth but by its roprescnuiive 
character, all contributing their thoughts and anxieties 
on the subject. From discussions of more than three 
meetings something like a symposium has euiorged 
out of the discussions. Srimati Latika Ghose made 
certain suggestions that follow the lines indicated by 
Gandhiji in his Basic Education. 

Two schools of thought are represent<’d in tins 
small circle—reminiscent of the “Orientalists” and 
"Liberals or Progressives” of the thirties of-^thc last 
eeritury. Thi.* Litter are for scicntilic education—vowing 
by the metliods that have mtide the United »^tates 
and the Soviet Union leaders of the modern woild 
The ujiholdcrs of this school conieiul that without tno 
methods followed tln'ie we eannot maintain out inde¬ 
pendent existence as a modern people; they appear to 
bank on centralization in schools and colleges and 
expect that the "filtration” from these will do the rest. 
With our limited resources in trained teachers and 
money, we cannot go in for the luxury of "decentralized” 
education spread amongst the wide'^t commonally of 
the realm. 

As against these arguuierit.s the toinici pre>s the 
^ lew that Primary or Mas.s nlucatioii should have pre¬ 
ference. Tliey accej)! the contention that wo have to 
work with a few thousands of t’^ained teachers and a 
few crores of rupees whereas llie noc^’.ssiiy is for millions 
of trained teachers and hundreds of millions of rupees. 
The three hundred miJlioiK requiied to give a start to 
compulsory mass education is wholly inadequate; and 
even this little is not forthcoming. In this d''ad'ock of 
opinion there appaers to be no waiy ou'i. Snmati Ghose 
Huggested one which wo find embcxlicd in a 20-pagc 
])amphlct entitled above. 

We have to content our.sclvos with quoting from 
one or two of the central ideas of thr* pamphlet ; 

"... No education can flouri'sh in a commei- 
cial atmosphere ... we are avcisc»to craft work 
except for purely educational purposes . . — 

(Pp. 6-7). 

"... It was because Mahatma Gandhi knew 
the conditions of his country and the Indian masses 
that he was keen on decentralizing and giving the 
first place to rural econofhy. . . —(P. 17) 

"Educational colonies consisting of • the last 
four classes of the present high schools and colleges. 
—these . . . should be co-educational and residential 
• producing with some agricultural help their own 
necessaries in the form of food and cloth. . . — 

(P. 18 ). 


"In the post-graduate stage the students should 
devote their lives entireljr to higher academic 
studies and research, physical exercise being takjan 
in the form of games, P.T. drill and jp^mnastics 
. , •. the State should completely subsidize educa¬ 
tion the admission to this stage being exceedingly 
restricted ..." 

The writer of the pamphlet builds her whole 
scheme on the Village Pani'hayat whose duty it would 
be to oversee the whole life organization of their 
commune. Thereby cenlralization is avoided, and the 
need for Central aid becomes unnecessary. This is a 
tempting prospect. Who will work for it?—to build up 
this India of the free and the enlightened. Men and 
women with vast faith in their own people can do it. 
Their number is not inconsiderable even in this com¬ 
mercialized age. 

Sayaji Rao’s Oriental Institute 

We have received the fust number of (he journal 
of Ihi.s Institute. The In^titiilo was started in 1915 and 
the Senes publi>ln'(l under auspices have won world¬ 
wide fame. A new venture is the Unmayana Depart¬ 
ment and it uttemp.'ls to do wliat the Bhandarkar 
Institute has been doing in the matter of the Maha- 
hharata. The editor, Shree G. H. Bhatt, has, therefore, 
called upon "all rival attempts” to be "given up/' 
so that concentration of resources may bring the 
work to fruition. 

The articles m this number of the journal cover 
a vast field. Naturally enough the Uamayana occupies 
the place of honour, and Doctor Kane's article on 
"Some Hainayana Problem>s” is there. By a study of 
the horoscopes c)f Sri Ramachaiidra, Bharata, Laksh- 
mana and Saiiughnii. llie opi.sodes in their life are 
supported in their iiiaiii outlines. About additions and 
alterations by later baids therci is no doubt, and Doctor 
Kane says nothing new when he asserts that "there 
were only three Kandas in the Ramayana, while 
present text of the epic has 7.” 

"Sri Krishna’a Family—'Solar or Imnar?”—reviews 
the old argument in support of the theory that the 
".Tiidavus had come fron\ the AVest.” Wc have heard 
t)ic opposite' story that the Jadavas, the remnants that 
siTvived the destruction of Dwarka, left for the Wesjt 
headed by Bala ram, .Sn Krishna's elder brother. 

Articles on J ilna and Buddhist religions are there, 
and the .story of "Sita’s Repudiation” by Father Bulcke 
of Bombay St. Xavier College,” shows that it finds 
its first mention in the Jaina Ramayana of Hem 
Chandra (12th centurj^ A.D.). These and various other 
articles indicate n wealth of scholarship in the service 
of the journal. We wish it success. 

West Bengalis Khadi Board 

We are thankful to the Socrelary of the Kha<ll 
Board, an organ of the West Bengal Govemment'a 
constructive work, for • sending . us his report of the 
year ending in March last. We summaiite it below; 
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'‘The Khiidi Board completed its tliinl year of 
acUvifies with March, 1951. The objective of tlic 
Board is well-known —to utilise the leisure hours in 
the countryside by giving employment through spin¬ 
ning and to make the villagers self-Mifficaenj m ihe 
matter of their clothes, so far as it is possible Hie 
achievements during the period have been steady and 
progressive. Villagers who had taken to spinning have 
regained their confidence and been abh' to improve 
their condition by adding a little* to their little income. 

'^ResiUls: During the period under leview w'ork 
has been cariicd on tJirough 20 Village Coniros as 
compared lo 18 of the last year m the districts of 
Hooghly, Burdwan, Birbhuni, Bankura, Mi<lnapore, 
Nadia and 24-Paiganas. The total number of villages 
covered by these ceniies was 692, 230 new village¬ 

having been added during the year. 28 new workers 
had been traini‘d bringing llu* total number of haincTl 
workers to 228 These work(!i*s liave lliemselvcs s^dtled 
in the villages and have been moving about, tiamiug 
the villagers in carding and spinning. Thp uuinbt'r of 
such villagers tiained during the yeai was 4.583 com¬ 
pared to 4.086 during the pievious .year Altogether 
13,591 villagers lia<l so far n'ceived training during 
the last 3 years and have moie or less hef'ii depending 
for their eiolh on their self-spun yarn. In the current 
year 2,429 Charkha.s and 1,035 Takhs had been intro¬ 
duced, thus bringing the total number of Charkhas 
and Tak]i>, plying in tlie villages, lo 10,064 and 6,093 
respectively. The output of s('lf-sp\m yarn b.v the 
trained villagers wa.s I94i mds., the coirespoiulmg 
figure for the ]in'vioiis year being 176i mrls. 

“In terms of the equivalent cloth piodiiccd by this 
yarn the yardage was 60,000 sq. yds., and 50,000 ^q. 
yds., ami in terms of money value the pnee of this 
quantity of cloth cariio to Rs. 2,33,000 compared to 
corresponding mill-price of this amount of cloth, 
at least Rs. 1,25,000. To this extent tlie villages had 
been enriched. The earnings of leisure houis of alioiir 
12,000 villagers in the course of the year vvere 

50,000 this amount being the wage.s of Ihoir output 
of yarn, and in the course of tin' last 3 vears such 
earnings came to Rs. 130,000. 

'‘The introduction of the Charkha in (he villages 
came to rescue to a certain extent another important 
but dying rural industry—namely, handloom. 

Village weavers have been unwilling to liandlc the 
Charkha yarn, although it has been a patent fact that 
the weavers were idle for a considerable period owing 
to the supply of insufficient mill yarn. Such weavers 
who had taken to Khaddar weaving have, however, 
been supplied with sufficient yarn for their full-time 
occupation. 

“Social Actimtiefi: The intro<luction of the Charkha 
into the villages has evoked social conscioiisDos.s among 
the villagers. They take active interest in village 
sanitation such ns, cleansing of ponds, taking preven¬ 
tive measures in case of epidemics and setting up 


trench latrines hero and there. The ‘Grow More Food' 
campaign is being carried on by encouraging the 
people to pre]>arc compowt manure for bettor culti¬ 
vation and to grow' their own vegetables. The Board 
has also undertaken to change the Outlook of the 
people in their behaviour towards the ‘Harijans' by 
propaganda and also by opening a few Day-and-Night 
8cliools in the ‘Harijan’ bustecs. 

^^Kaiai Mandal: With a view to decentralise the 
Kliadi wmrk so that (ho spinners could carnj^ on their 
activities among rhernselves the All-Induf Spinners' 
Association devised tlie formation of Kalai Maudals 
or Spinners* Clubs lu as many village.s as possible. The 
Khadi Board pursuing this policy and programme set 
up during the year 116 such Kalai Mandals having 
111 their rolls a total of about 1,000 members of whom 
580 were st‘lf-spmners and about 800 Khadi-weavors 
including the scif-spuiners. These MandaK m course 
01 last 9 months produced 22,804 sq. yds of cloth 
valueil at Rs. 35.000. 

“Village welfaie work lias also been undertaken by 
the ni(*mbers ot the Mandals. During I his iieriod they 
eIean8o<l 213 tanks and r(*paired 13 miles of village 
roads. About 1,000 mds of compost manure were pre- 
(uircd and 546 trench latrines were set up in v’illage 
corners. 13 Night Schools were started for adults. 

“0^/ier Activities: During the year the Board 
oiganisod a seven-day Women's Cami> one of its 
Centres, Tajpur in Midnapnr 80 lady woikeis. in¬ 
cluding 55 of the Board, participated in the piogramiue 
of Ihe camp. The V^iiia Maholsab ladehrafion wUvS 
ohMTVed at all the Centre^ of the Board. It has been 
estimated that about 11,000 planU were sown; the 
survival might no( b(’ more than 30 jier cent, 'i'he 
Charklia Ja 3 \anti or tht' Bntliday of Maiiatiiui Gandhi 
on 2nd October and his death anniversary on the 
30tli January WTre solemnised by organising mass- 
spinning and prayeis at the Centres. The Independence 
Day on the 16th of AiigiHl and the Republic Day on 
the 26th of January were celebratf'd according to the 
All-India programme.” 

Recalling tliie Forgotten 

Tlio •Calfutln Section of the Ail-ludin Radio has 
started a notahin venture, that of recallinR to the 
present genera don the deeds of poets, editors, and 
public men who have been all but forgotten by them. 
The “talks** are in Bengali, and wp understand that 
more than tvvo dozens of these have already been deli¬ 
vered. We do not know if there is such a programme 
other languiig(' areas. If there is not, there ought to be. 
Another fact we would like to auggost is that talks on 
Balwant Phadke of Maharashtra, on Seetarama of 
Andhra-Deaa, on Basudhan of Cachar should be ar¬ 
ranged for. Such homage to the memory of modern 
India’s fighters of freedom should be increasingly paid 
as lost records be rediscoyered by research. The .Cen¬ 
tral Information Minister should look into the naatter. 



A nVE-YEAR PLAN FOR INDIA 

By B. K. GOSWAMI, mjl. 


Thb National Planning Commission, after their month¬ 
long researches, have published the Five-year Plan for 
the economic development of the country. Planning 
as a concept and technique of economic development 
was first introduced to the world by Soviet Russia in 
1927, wBen she launched her First Five-year Plan. 
Thereafter, many of the countries had to accept 
planning as a result of unprecedented economic crisis 
of the thirties, when falling prices and unemployment 
began to affect almost every economy. Today, tin.* 
need for planning is still greater, since the war has 
almost completely shatteicd the world economy. In 
India, Congress, in its 1937 Mission, had appointed a 
National Planning Committee to prepare a plan for 
the building of the nation /uTording to the Congress 
ideal. 

Now, this Plan, presented as an outline, will 
Mirely throw some ray of hope in the people's mind. 
It will necessitate a sum of Rs. 1,793 crores for the 
Plan to be worked out in the coming five years. This 
huge amount is no doubt an appalling sum, but no 
nation-building programme of such a character can 
be achieved without money. Oui's is a country having 
problems of diverse types, and our needs and requiro- 
menta are also varied. To satisfy this growing need, a 
plan based on modern scientific lines, is imperative. 
Unfikc a plan which could bring about revolutionary 
changes affecting the entire structure of our economy, 
the Commission have formulated their Plan purely on 
democratic principles so that ‘^every citizen can co¬ 
operate and offer hh best for the common good.” 

The Plan is divided into two parts, the aim of the 
first part being that by the end of 195»‘>-56 consumer 
goods would be as plentiful as they were in pre-war 
days. The cost of fulfilling this aim has been calculated 
at Rs. 1,493 crores. The second part of the Plan requir¬ 
ing a cost of Rs. 300 crores, would be taken up later 
on, if and when sufficient foreign assistance would bo 
available. The Commission have suggested that im¬ 
provements be made in all "aspects of our national life 
and have laid emphasis on agriculture, industry, trans¬ 
port, irrigation and commerce. 

Regarding financial resources to materialise the 
Plan, the Commission have expected to lap the 

following sources: • n ioa 

(1) Surplus on revenue account— Rs. 130 

crores; 

(2) Revenue ^iccount—^Rs. 118 crores; 

(3) Public loans—^Rs, 35 crores; 

* (4) Surplus savings—Rs. 260 crores; 

(6) Other sources—Rs. 78 crores; 


(6) Railway revenue—Rs. 30 crores; and 

(7) The states along with the Centre—Es. 621 
crores. 

The remaining Rs. 372 crores, the Commission said, 
will have to be borrowed from the foreign capital 
market, and failing that, have suggested to make up 
the deficit by created paper money. Although it will 
mean a definite rise in the price level, or set in infla¬ 
tionary conditions, the remedy has been suggested by 
levying additional taxes upon the people to cope with 
the evils of high prices. But we are in doubt if our 
countrymen are in a position to bear this additional 
burden of taxation, particularly at a time when per 
capita income ia^ getting less and less, and the volume 
of unemployment is steadily on the increase. Although 
the whole .scheme has been prepared in view of the 
immediate and ultimate needs of the country, it seems 
that the condition of the common man and his capa¬ 
bility has not. been taken into consideration. 'One can 
sacrifice only wdien there is a definite indication of 
improvement of his lot. Moreover, people may ask 
if the return from the Plan would be in keeping with 
the amount of th(ur s:KTifice. The Commission have 
frankly stated that the Plan is not of such a character 
as to lead u.s to our desired Eldorado. If that is ao, 
it is idle to think that people will spontaneously find 
an incentive to entertain any hardship. 

Four years back when India became free from 
foreign domination, our administrators presented a 
very huge multipurpose devclofiment programme be¬ 
fore the country. But our past experience has shown 
that the Government have neither the financial re¬ 
sources nor the equipments necessary to work out such 
a scheme, inasmuch as the actual expenditure of 
many a project seems to have far exceeded the esti- 
rnatcKl co.sts. The Damodar Valley Scheme is a pain¬ 
ful instance. In the initial period, the cost of the 
Scheme was estimated at Rs. 56 crores, but now it 
seems that it would require an expenditure of more 
than Rs. 100 crores for its completion. 

For a long time, everybody had cherished a 
wrong idea that India would never be lacking in experts 
to undertake ber nation-building activities, and, really 
speaking, she has made a name and fame by her 
talented persons in U.N. and other world organisations. 
But in the field of India’s developmental work, she 
has miserably failed. One would really look with won¬ 
der how for the last four years, she has committed 
painful blunders in the administrative field. None 
oould foresee that neither the Centre nor the states 
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had the requisite resources to finance developmental 
programmes. Perpetual budget deficits of the govern¬ 
ments have resulted in abnormal rise of prices, and 
tlie question of rehabilitation of displaced persons is 
unsettled as yet. Our leaders expoc,ted that they 
would get the full and wliole-hearted co-operation of 
the people which they had received during the struggle 
for the country's freedom. But unfortunately, very 
little of such co-operation has been available. 

It is known to everybody that the National 
Planning Commission was formed to find out how 
best the resources of tlie country could be utilised 
in the shortest possible time. But the Plan, as pie- 
sented as an outline, is no better than a new edition 
of eo-callcd traditional plans. It will be dear from 
a study of it. The Commission have staled that in 
the coui'se of the next five years, the living slaudard 
of the people would be as good as what it was in 
pre-W’ur days, in 1938-39. Let us now try to find out 
the significance of this statement. People in our 
country do not comprise a single class. They are 
divided into tliroe distinct cLisses, namely, the 
wealthy, the middle class, and the lower class. 
During the last 20 years, the living slandard and 
econoniic condition of these three classes have under¬ 
gone ji dramalic change. Those who were wealthy 
before the war, have become richer still. On the 
other hand, the economic condition of the middle 
class has deteriorated to an unbelievable extent, 
since their money income remaining more or 
fixed, living cost lias increased by more than 20 
limes during the last 20 years. In the same way, the 
economic condition of the lowTr class people has also 
deleriorated in recent years. The rate of wagf's has 
remarkably increased in the meantime, no doubt, but 
they arc negligible in view of the abnormallv high 
cost of living. Moreover, a section of vco\Ac engaged 
in agriculture have been able to derive the benefit 
of high prices, as they could dispose of their surplus 
products after satisfying their own needs. 

Now', it may be asked, whose living standard the 
C^ommission have taken to be the criterion? Certainly 
it cannot be that of the richer cla.ss of people, since 
it is not only impossible but an absurd thing. Also 
it is not that* of the peasantry, whoso usual praclice 
IS to dispo.se of their products always at a very 
cheap rate. Then, what is to be meant by the living 
standard* of the people in pre-war days? Is it the stan¬ 
dard of the middle class people? Even if it is so. wc 
shall have to face another difficulty. Before the war 
people whose money income ranged from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 600 a month, were all regarded as belonging to 
middle class. Now, we are to know who would be 
our standard, the man earning Rs. 60 a month or 
another earning Rs. 600 a month. It is essential to 
know this because otherwise we won’t be able to ascer-* 
tain how much addition to make in each case, unless 


we know the amount of food, clothing, bousing, educa¬ 
tion and medical facilities each would get on the 
completion of the Plan. Of course, there is an indication 
in the Plan as to bow to increase the production of 
certain consumption goods. For instance^ for 'people 
belonging to the lowest strata of the middle class, 
an increase of 7.2. million tons of foodstuff and 6100 
million yards of cloth has been aimed at, at the end 
of the fifth year when India will have a population 
of 380 millions. • 

It has been stated before that planning for eco¬ 
nomic development w'ith a definite objective behind 
it, was first introduced in Soviet Russia. On the 
succes.s of her Plans, Germany, UB.A., and some 
other countries of the West adopted planning as an 
economic piograiiime. In each of the cases, the part 
of the work to bo completed within a particular year, 
was clearly defined. Such a process helped the 
personnel in charge of the scheme to know how the 
work was going on, and they had not to wait use¬ 
lessly for the end of the whole period to detect any 
error. If a part of the work allotted to be completed 
in course of the first year remained unfinished, it 
could be speeded up along with that scheduled for 
the second year, and tlu^ whole thing could be com¬ 
pleted within the specified time. The Five-year Plans 
of Soviet Russia had adopted this proccs.s ail along. 
But in our Plan, there is no »such indication. As a 
result, it is (piitc likely that the officers upon whom 
the W'ork would be entrusted to finish, would feel 
les.s inclined to devote their full time and em^rgy. and 
the Go\ernment also will not be able to find out <he 
defects, if any. During the liist four years, the pro¬ 
gress of our developmental work was very 
simply because there wa.s no programme of super¬ 
vision of work to be completed in each year. The 
present Plan is also suffering from the same defect. 

Again, the living condition qf the people can be 
improved either by giving people more purchasing 
power, or by a reduction in the level of commodity 
prices, or by both. But where there is a scarcity of 
CNsential commo<litics in the country, more pur¬ 
chasing power would also fail to achieve this end. 
The W'ay by which scarcity can be removed is fii-stly, 
to increase the production of essential commodities, 
and, secondly, by making larger imports. The suc¬ 
cess of this policy depends ;ipon the stability of prices, 
both home ^nd foreign. But is the present world 
condition normal to ensure a stable price level? 
Although the Korean crisis is almost at an end, other 
parts of the globe are busy with military pre¬ 
parations. U. K. and U.S.A. have, in their budgets, 
set aside larger suras of boney for military opera¬ 
tions. This will eventually give rise to inflationary 
conditions leading to an cAormous rise in the price 
level. Such conditions are already in sight in sope 
Western countries where strict control measures* to 
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keep down prices and wages, are being followed. In 
short, worid condition will help Indian prices rise 
inevitably. If inflationary conditions accompanied by 
even a 10 per cent rise in prices happen in Ihc coming 
years, when the Plan would be at work, the whole 
programme would be upset, involving an additional 
expenditure of about Rs. 150 crorcs. It has been 
stated thht the whole amount of Rs. 1,403 crores 
would be spent for the development of agriculture, 
irrigation, transport and industries. Still then, the 
effect of increased production * would not be felt 
before two or three years, although people will have 
more money in their hand by this time. The portion 
of the Plan stated to be financed by paper money, 
will also help create inflation. Thus, it seems that 
rise in the prices would be dangerous for the success 
of the Plan, though the Commission have advocated 
for strict measures to be observed for keeping prices 
stable. Both England and America have had the 
benefit of such measures, in spite of their heavy 
expenditure on military account. But it is painful to 
say that control measures in India arc a sad failure. 
Corruption and malpractices liave struck their roots 
in every sphere of the society. The wilful co¬ 
operation of the people which is at the root of 
success of any Government plan, is practically absent 
and there is a wide gulf between the people and the 
Government which is yet to be bridged. 

According to one section of people, the scarcity 
of essential commodities in India is more artificml 
than real. A group of people accumulating enormous 
war wealth are responsible for such a slate of things. 
If such malpractices could be effectively checked, it 
wifi lead to a fall of prices, by 10 or 15 per cent, even 
in spite of the scarcity. Blackmarkoting anil profit¬ 
making. when checked, would help reduce the high 


cost of living. But during the last four years, 
our Government have done nothing of the kind. 
Russian experience would say that during the initial 
years *of the Five-year Plans, Government took up, 
in their own hands, the.task of production as well as 
distribution, and a quota system was inti-oduced in 
respect of practically every item of goods. 

Above all, the ideology of the Commission js 
not clear. Tlie estimate of the increased production 
do not show that even in the success of the Plan, the 
living condition of the people, particularly of the middle 
class and the wage-earners, would improve consider¬ 
ably. The Commission should define clearly fAe 
exact nature of the living standard as envisaged in 
the Plan. There is little chance of success where the 
ideology i.s vague. It is needless to say that the 
whole scheme will end in smoke if the Governjnent 
fail, within the coming five years, to make additional 
production and proper distribution thereof. To rea¬ 
lise this objective, the fust e5*sential is the full co¬ 
operation and honesty of those who would materialise 
the Scheme, those engaged in private concerns, and, 
above all, the people. But, to-day, everybody is bui^ 
with bis own ends. The whole stiiaclure of adminis¬ 
tration has become leaky on account of corruption, 
bribeiy and nepotism. In the circumstances, it is 
idle to expect too much from the Plan. 

In spite of the defects of the Plan, it is welcome, 
DO doubt. But the traditional way of working it will 
not give us the desired fruit. The main task to-day 
is to create an incentive in the Government officials, 
the factory operatives, and the people at large who 
would give shape to the Plan. Without their sincere 
co-operation, the Plan is of little significance. If the 
feeding of fnistration in the people could be removed, 
one would find in them a high sense of loyalty. 






LOCJDON LETTER 

Bt Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Thei comiDg of autumn is generally litid to be con¬ 
ducive to melancholy. From tunc inimcmovial men 
have seen in this season of .‘'aJhiig leaves and shorten¬ 
ing days an image of the \anity of human hopes. But 
this autumn is nut confonninK lo pattern. There i« a 
most unseasona}>le optimism iii the air. 

Doctor Johnson, wlien approaclied by a pool 
unknown woman who wished him to use his influenre 
on bclialf of her son. sent lier a most jiondorous refusal. 
But it is remarkable because in it he distinguishes 
betwecTi jnstifiod and unjustified hope. (He calls it 
'proper' and 'iminopcr'). ‘If it f>c asked/ he wrote, 
'what is the improper expectation which it is dangerous 
to indulge, (experience will quickly answer, that it is 
such expectation as i.s dicttaled .»iot by reason, but hy 
desire. Well, our present optimism is not improper. 
Reason is on our side. We are full of hope because 
we see that the initiative is passing from Russia. 

The Russian debacle at San Francisco has sur¬ 
prised the world but most of all it must have sur¬ 
prised Russia. She can never have guessed Ihat the 
tables might be turned on her. M. Gromyko arrived 
with a rcliniie of military, na\al and ‘geo])olitical’ 
advisers. He took a house for three weeks and ex¬ 
pected to remain foi four. And all that hapi)enrd was 
that he who in the past had so often fiu.strated the 
United Nations hy invoking a rule of procedure, w^as 
himself frustrated in exactly the same fashion. He 
was eclipsed like an opera hat that has been ‘«at on 
unext^ectedly. 

But do the Russians still laugh at lhemselv(‘H? If 
so, M. Gromyko must have had more than one sati¬ 
rical laugh at this unusual conference. It is his custom 
to walk out of conferences and for his satellites, the 
delegates froifi Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, to follow 
him. On the l^resent occasion at one point in the pro¬ 
ceedings he walked out. seemingly as usual. And as 
usual the satellites padded after him. But soon they 
retunu'd. M. Gromyko had merely escaped for a few 
inimit(^s in order to enjoy a cigarette! Such a trivial 
thing but so revealing to eveiw'one concerned. 

But to return to this unseasonable optimism. An¬ 
other reason for it is that the times are generally 
stirring, and nothing generates hopes so much as posi¬ 
tive action. Peace ha.s been made with Japan and is 
being made with Western Germany. Agreement, be¬ 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia over Trieste is being 
promoted. On the continent a European Army is 
arising under Gimeral Eisenhower. (You cannot sell 
the idea of democracy to Germany, someone has 


pointed out. but perhaps you can sell her the idea of 
Europe). The whole scene is crystallizing. Even our 
laggard handling of the Persian oil dispute iS affected: 
Persia will receive no more aid from sterling. And on 
(op of all this wo are getting ready for a General 
Election. N^o wonder there is zest in the autumn air.. 

Wherever one goes, (ho approaching Election is 
the first topic of conversation. Most people believe 
that the Con.servativcs will be returned, an opinion 
which is backed up by the Gallup polls. But a sur¬ 
prising number anticipate stalemate and a Coalition. 
Either way w> should have Mr. ICden at the Foreign 
office. Mr. Churchill undoubtedly is ready to bv^ 
Prune Minister. But can even his most unthinking 
follow^ers really desire this? Could lu’ stand the strain? 
Indeed I think the time has come for an innovation, 
or rather a return to former days. If Mr. Churchill is 
to be Prime Minister, lei him go to the Lords. In the 
Commons, Mr. PMen could be Leader of the House. 

The General Election is expected to take place 
not later than November. In the intervening weeks 
both the principal parties will be holding their Annual 
Conferences. So there will be a big bid for thc^ floating 
vote, that undiscovered margin which tips the scales 
ii^ these djiys of closely conttested elections. The 
Labour Party is making Pc^ace the first point in ^ its 
programme. The Conservatives have followed on wuth 
a pamplilot entitled ‘Pattern of Peace/ All parlies In 
fact are pursuing rearmament and calling it peace. 
But it is not on this issue-that, the Election will be 
decided. Nor on any other that ifiay be put foiward. 
To the man in the street there will be only one issue: 
have wo or have wc not had enough of the Labour 
Government? 

I do not think there is any doubt that the Labour 
Government has lost the floating vote. And it knows 
it. If it had had any confidence in its future, why all 
this hesitance in fixing the date on which to go to the 
country? Plainly it has been hoping to clutch at .some 
lucky straw—settlement 'with Persia, perhaps, or 
some easily publicised fall in the cost of living. Indeed 
it has been making some play' with the fall in the 
price of wool. Housewives are being told to hold back 
from buying until these prices fall still further. But 
this is a cock that has no^. much fight in it. Because 
the Governments of the world have stopped bidding 
against each other for wool, the ^ price of wool is 
falling. But the price of coke and many other neces¬ 
sities is going up. 

Intolerable' anxiety at the rising cost of living is 
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putting the Labour Government out. But after that, 
what? Will a Conservative Government, swept into 
office perhaps on a tide of general ndief that at last 
things are going to be better, have the courage to 
introduce the unpopular measures which are inevitable 
if the cost of living is to come down? They arc going 
to have a veiy difficult time. The Trade Unions, as 
they showed at their recent Conference, are in un- 
regenerate mood. They rejected out of hand the 
advice put forward by Mr. Gailskell. a Labour Chan¬ 
cellor of the FJxchrqucr. Is ir likely thtat tliey will 
listen to the Conservatives? Not long ago the Miners’ 
Letider was threatening a national strike if the Con¬ 
servatives were returned to office. And at the moment 
of writing the Railwaymen’s Union is threatening to 
strike immediately for higher wages. Coal and trans¬ 
port. the two most important factors in our economy 
What can the Conservatives do to gain their co- 
operatioa? 

It was an evil day for themselves* and most of all 
for the country, when the Labour Government decided 
to toss to the Trade Unions the marrowle^s hon^ of 
^limitation of profits.’ The Unions have berm gni^wing 
al it ever since. The Government knows—and have 
admitted—that limitation of profits cannot affect tl»e 
inflationary situation in the \ery least. It was only 
put forward to placate the extremists on their Left 
wing. A bit of cowardice in fact. But it has had night¬ 
mare consefjuences. The Unions are farther than ever 
from agreeing to a restraint on wage.s as a paiallel to 
a restraint on profit^. Instead they are stretching out 
their hands to grasp these manacled profits. (At their 
Conj;re.ss one of their members suggested an addi¬ 
tional tax on profits, to be distributed as family 
allowances). 

How h(*artily sick of tliis war between capital and 
labour most reasonable people are becoming. Have 
the Conservatives ' ahy hope of transforming the 
situation? They are going to make a very strong bid 
to do so and Sir David Maxwell Fyfo is to broadcast 
on this subject. Meanwhile the Conservatives have 
issued a statement in which they say that 'Incentive 
must be restored in industry by freeing it from un¬ 
necessary restrictions and by a. fiscal policy designed 
to encourage enterprise.’ Trade expansion, rather than 
re.strictions on trade, is evidently the line which Ibc 
Conservatives are proposin^J to take. It is an attrac¬ 
tive programme to put before the counfry—^I)ul luivc 
they'thought out all ^he implications? 

In this connection a most interesting article 
appears in this week’s Economist. It is packed with 
food for thought, and washed down with a lot of cold 
water 1 It is concerned with the problem of paying for 
rearmament which is in fact the problem of paying 
our way. And it begins categorically with the atato- 
m^nt: 'The two ways of finding resources for re¬ 
armament 'are either to produce more in total and 


rearm out of the surplus, or eke to divert some pro¬ 
duction from its civilian purposes/ And its conclu¬ 
sions, if I have read the article aright, are that we 
shall hafe to do a bit of both. 

I wish I had time to analyse this article. It is an 
amazing feat. In little more than two pages it surveys 
the whole tangled scene. And it shows how expansion 
comes naturally to a country that has a successful 
economy; but is far more difficult for a country that 
‘has seen its industrial supremacy pass and its basic 
iiidustTios rot.’ It is moie ilifficult for the second kind 
of country bocauso* in the lean years, deeply defensive 
ntfiludes have grown up. But if industry is again to 
expand. the>c proleelive restrictions will have to be, 
swept away. And a Government cannot do this with¬ 
out doing a number of unpopular things. So the vital 
question is: Will the Conservative Government face 
up to this? Will it, for instance, tackle the matter of 
■price rings? It is pledged to legislate for more and 
fair competition. But us the Economic points out, ‘It 
will mark a complete revolution in Conservative 
thinking if such legislation in fact breaks up all the 
price rings and restores the sort of vigorous competi¬ 
tion that would quickly and greatly increase industrial 
efficiency.’ 

Tlie Ecotiombd is of the opinion however that in 
pinning our hopes of ccouomuf salvation to an economy 
expanded a^s the result of Conservative legislation 
which is still to come, we are luilting the cart before 
the horse. The gap in the' balance of payments must 
come first. We cannot wait to close it: or wo may run 
into greater inflation, with higher wages coUMiming 
the increasing amount of goods. We must begin with 
(li.sinflation 'And disinflation means reducing the 
claims on tlie national income to those that can be met 
from the present income. . , 

This* may be the right (md of the stick, but it is 
a very thorny one. What are the claim.s on the national 
income that can l)e reduced or rather, what chance 
has a. Conservative Government of making these re¬ 
ductions accept.able? Every reasonable person will at 
once think of the Health Service as a field in which 
there is plenty of room for economy. We all know of 
denti.st.s who scramble (hch* work in order to puU in 
more patients and more fees; of people supplied with 
glaases which they never bother to wear; of chemists 
who supply a huge roll of cotton wool when one 
twenty times smaller was nil that was needed. And 
every specialist will tell you of the expensive 're¬ 
organization’ imposed upon the hospitals. But what 
kind of storm will the Government run into if it lays 
its hands an Bevan’s jealously tended Health 
Service? 

Altogether it seems as if a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, if it is returned, will meet with trouble on a 
tremendous scale, .But-what is the alternative? No 
Government can get rid of inflation without first 
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clearing tlic ground. To put off doing this can only 
lend to 'Gadarenc disaster’, to use a phrase borrowed 
from the late Mr. Garvin and one altogether too 
appropriate to our present situation! 

Apart from the General Election the most dis¬ 
cussed topic at present is the (*x(;iLing subject of 
ypace-Travel. It has captured the imagination of all 
of us. It is wonderful to be assured, on the aiitliority 
of several prominent scientists, that 'a lunar landing 
may reasonably bo ex:i}cctcd about 1980, and (he nearer 
planets should be reached before the end of the 
century.’ Oli that one might live to lake part in such 
landings. 

This is certainly the most stimulating news that 
has been vouchsafed to mankind for centuries. It 
far, far more exciting than the discovery of the New 
World in the fifteenth century. And when we think 
how that discovery reacted on the Renaissance, what 
throngs of poets and painters and philosophers wo niay 
expect when riien begin to explore the planets. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago II. fr Wells 
foretold the arrival of space-travel in his film ‘‘Tlnng-, 
to Come.” In that film men were projected into the 
heavens by means of a space-gun. In actual fact the 
method will be by rocket. And how right it is. how 
appropriate in expiation, that the scientist most deeply 
engaged in the coming venture should be Dr. Wernher 
von Braun. He was responsibh’ for the V.21 rocket an<l 

-: 0 : 


he is confident that ‘even with existing chemical fueb 
it would be possible to send an expedition to Mars.’ 

Thank God for these opening horizons. Soon we 
shall be exploring the universe—embarked on an ex¬ 
ploration to which there will be no end. Just when we 
had been getting to the end of ourndves, this prospect 
opens ahead. No longer need we feel disturbed at what 
the Psychologists have done to art and literature and 
morals. All this delving into the subconscious wrill soon 
be stuffy and out of date. As out of date as the 
provl(' who thought that the world was flat. 

Lest these seem but wild and whirling words (I 
nearly wrote Vliirling worlds’!) here is the same 
theme in a more sober guise. Mr. A. C. Clarke, 
Chairman of the British Interplanetary Society, con¬ 
cludes an article entitled “To the Moon by 1980” with 
the following: Hs it too much to hope that the ex¬ 
ploration of tlie solar system may provide mankind 
with th(i new' horizons it so badly needs, and give an 
oullet io those impulses which, in a closed culture, 
l(’ad inevitably to conflict?' 

Think for a moment. No more closed culture. 
How much longer will it be before the world brushes 
off such petty irrelovancies as dictatorships?* 

* Since writing the above the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, bus 
announced on the wireless that Parliament is to be dissolved and 
a General Election held on 2Sth October. The result of that Election, 
and ]I8 consecjuciK'es, will be iniciesting—to put it very mildly. 
Weslniinstei, Loudon, 21«l September, 1951 


TIME IS FLEETING 

By CYRIL MODAK 


Yes, the Shrauan Moon is waning fast, 

And my hair is turning gray, 

And iho festival of youlh is past, 

Hope has changed his garments ga}'. 

All the flowers are fallen from the trees. 

Lo! the garden’s all but bare; 

'Hiere’s no hint of perfume on the breeze 
Saying. “She comes, your Love, jmur Fair!’ 

Yet my soul will take no hermit vows, 

Nor renounce the poet’s quest 


For the loveliness of crescent-browe, 

Siar-kiss’d eyes and dawn-drcnch'd breast. 

All the hunger of a lifetime still 
Throbs within my head to make 
Out of joy and pain a song to thrill 

Love’s lone heart that else might break. 

Out of deeds and words and melodies, 

And the colours of the Spring, 

Make a thing of beauty that will tease 
Death to stand admiring I 





THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN MODERN CHINA 

By CHOU HSIANG-KUANG. m.a. 


A political ‘party in the sense o£ the nineteenth century 
European society never existed in the history of China, 
for a modern political paity is based upon I he rights of 
the individual and upon the principle of individuals; 
working together under a common platform; such prin¬ 
ciples are foreign to the Chinese mind. 

The first political party in China was formed by Kaiig 
Yu-wei in 1897. Gathering together nearly one thousand 
aspirants for the Imperial Civil Service examination in 
Peking he oranixed a society caUed the ‘'Aissociaiion {(»r 
Country Protection”. In liis platform he advocated such 
reforms^ as the abolition of the old examination system, 
the formation of a constitutional government, the eslablis- 
nient of schools and universities, reform of national de¬ 
fence, and the development of agiiciiliure. Ac:uull ^ this 
organization was the forerunner of 100 days of reform 
movement, and we remember that because of General 
Yuan Shih-kais betrayal tlie Emperor Kuang Hsu was 
imprisoned and Kang Yu-wei and his followers had to 
flee from the country. 

When Kang Yu-wei fled from China and went to the 
U. S. A. he •converted a number of overseas Chinese 
thi-re to the idea that the Erapeior Ktiang lU\i should 
rome to \ 30 wer again, and he thus organized a “Preser- 
\aiion of the Monarch AssociationThis monarchical 
movement was directed against the Empress Dowager and 
at the same lime it advocated a constitutional monarchy. 

The must favourite disciple of Kang Yu-wei named 
Liang Chi-chao who was f)ne of the ablest write^^^ in 
modern China, started a chain of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines in. China and abroad while he himself took refuge 
in Japan where he formed in 1906 a movement called 
the “Society for Political l^articipation,'^ emphasizing 
the importance of a constitutional government rather than 
the restoration of Kuang Hsu as Emperor of China. 

Tliis organization sent petitions to the Peking Court 
deinjinding the creation of a F'arliamenl and the forma¬ 
tion of provincial Assemblies. After fluctuating greatly 
between a monarchical and a republican form of govern¬ 
ment Liang Chi-chao returned to China after the revo¬ 
lution in 1911 and expressed* well his political philostiphy 
in a speech that he delivered In Peking. •He said : 

“Before the revolution we demanded a political 
rather than racial leform stressing the political ai^pccts 
of the government rather than the head of the govern¬ 
ment, not caring whether is monarch or a president. 
Before the revolution we were afraid that the civil war 
wiU drag on indefinitely if we quarrel about the ques¬ 
tion whether China siiould be a republic or a monar¬ 
chy. So we attacned more importance to the political 
•reform movement rather than the problem of who 
should head the country. Now that the revolution 


has been accomplished I might drag the country into 
civil war again if I should open up again the discus¬ 
sion centering around the problem of monarchy versusi 
a republic. Since a republican foim of government 
bos been established the opening of such a discussion 
would be meaningless and foolish.” 

In short, after life revolution Liang Chi-chao pledged 
Ills loyally to such a form of government. 

During the first historical period of party develop¬ 
ment in China we find on the one hand Kang Yu-wei and 
Liang Chi-chao, and on the other Dr. Sun Yal-sen firmly 
believing in a republican form of government. The Tung 
Men Hni or the “Alliance of Sworn Brothers'^ with its 
aim directed towards the overthrow of the Mauchu dynasty 
and the eslablishmeni of a republican form of govern¬ 
ment, although it included also such principles as the 
nationalization ivf land and the co-operation with other 
international powers, principle.*^ that later were further 
developed in Dr. Sun Yat-sen's book The Throe Principles 
of People. After the revolution in 1911, Dr. Siurs party 
was very loosely organized and therefore Dr. Sun was 
forced to withdraw from the presidency iVi favour of 
Yuan Shih-kai who v/as once a representative for Imperial 
Court to negotiate with the revolutionary group. After 
the death <»f Yuan in 1916, the first parliament was res¬ 
tored in Canton led by the Kuominlang; but the majority of 
menibers of Dr. Sun^ party went to Peking to join the 
norlhein govcruinen! an<l so the iKirly wa.s further 
weakened. 

The bccf>j)d period of developiiient of political parlies 
in China started with the end of the First World War and 
came t(» a conclusion with the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
war in 19H7. At this period Chinese people were looking 
towards social reconstruction rather than political prob¬ 
lems, as they were very much influenced by Russia. For 
example, the first Ra^sian Governim'nf sent an envoy 
named Jaffe to China to makv‘ contact with the Kuomiiitang 
and later on Borodin, the most important Russian adviser 
for the actual organization of the Kuoniintang. With the 
effective advice and guidance of the Ru.ssians the Kuomin- 
tang got ready for the norlhein ijxpeditioii, that resulted 
in 1925 in the split of the right and the left wing factions 
of the parly, for when the Kuominlang was first xc- 
organized in 1923 the Communists were allowed to join 
the parly and soon became a domineering influence with¬ 
in the organization. 

After the split between the KuominUng and the Com¬ 
munists, Chiang Kai-shek formed a government in Nanking 
and Mao Tse-tung established a Soviet government in; 
Kiangsi province where he controlled about more than 
ten districts. The idea of* a one-party rule by the Kuomiii- 
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lang was persisted. The Kuomintang did not only control 
the military arena but al^ controlled the country in every 
respect, politically, socially and cullurally. Though they 
called the period of political tutelage as directing towards 
the education of the people for the responsibilities o( a 
democratic government, actually they used it to streng¬ 
then the totalitarian government in power. 

At this period the Kuomintang founded its counter¬ 
part in the China Youth Paity which TVas formed in 
Paris where Chinese students studying in frame were 
deeply impressed with Moussolini's inaich on Rome, 
and on the other liand they saw tin? growing popu¬ 
larity of the Russian revolution which they feared. 
Inspired by the French Revolution of Equality, Liberty, 
Fraternity, ami the moverneiit that took ‘^hape in Italy of 
Lnily, Fieedom and Independence, the China Youth 
Party had as its aim—Nalionahsin- Nation is above all, 
Coiisideiiiig the Russian Revolution of October 1917 as 
siamliiig for internationalism, taking the political revolu¬ 
tion in China as a ring of the world revolution, this 
parly stood for nationalism, preaching that the national 
iiidepcmlence and liberty should be obtained by the 
effort of flic Cliinesc people. They were also opposed to 
the theory of class sUugglc and tlie interference in 
Chinci'e national politics by the Tliiid Inlernaliunal 
through the Chine.se Communist Paily; and while they 
did not advocate a socialistic economy they stood lor 
modified social reforms. 

The third period, starling with the outbieak of the 
Sitio-Japanese war in 1937, modified somewhat this 
totalitarian one-paily lule. for fighting with the common, 
enemy Japan, the Kuomintang and the Communisi forces 
did unite. Fiom the beginning of war until 19IS nomi¬ 
nal concessions wtue made to the minority political 
parties. An Advisory Council of National Defence wasi 
being established which included representatives from the 
China Youth Party, the National Socialist iVly as well 
as the Cominunist Parly. After the los.s of Shanghai and 
Nanking and after the capital hud been removed to 
Chungking from Nanking and Hankow in 193H, tlie 
People’s Political Council was iubtilutcd. in which the 
minority parties again were represented. It means that 
a new democratic trend was in the process of being born; 
the movement striving towards freedom and dt^mocracy 
was known under the name of the DeriiocTatic League, 
which consisted of the National Socialist Parly, the China 
Youth Party, and the Vocational and Educational 
Association, etc. 

The most inyiortani work of the Democratic League 
occurred at the end of the War until the convocation of 
the National Assembly. In the light of President Tru¬ 
man’s statement in December emphasizing a united 


Democratic China, and in the light of Marshall's mission' 
to China, the burden fell upon the Democratic League 
and other parties to act as co-ordinator in attempting to 
bring together the two extremist factions, the Kuomintang 
and the Communists, It was the work of this organiza¬ 
tion that paved the way for the convocation of the Politi¬ 
cal Consultative Conference, and it was because of the 
incessant effort of thi.s organization that agreement be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communists was brought 
about so close in the ‘^ummer of 1946. • 

Aside from the work of the OeniocratictLeague, the 
work of a second big party should be mentioned, namely, 
the Democratic Socialist Party. The parly i> the result 
of an amalgamation of two earlier parlies, the National 
Socialist Party and the Democratic Constitutional Party, 
The former was first organized in 1931, at a lime when 
the north-eastern provinces were being lost to the Japanese, 
when party dictatorship by the Kuomintang was getting 
more and more evident, when some people were proposing 
class struggle, communism and world revolution. The 
platform of that parly included political democraLy. the 
protection of the people’s fundamentai rights, and a 
planned economy. The latter was found very much ear¬ 
lier. It was actually .started by Kang Yii-wci and Liang 
Chi-chao. It advocated in thos“ early days political 
revolution as well as revolution on ilic basis of nation¬ 
ality. After amalgamation into what is known as the 
Democratic Socialist Party, it co-opcraled willi the Demo¬ 
cratic League in bringing about rc-ncgoriatiun talks be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communists. Being 
primarily interested in the adoption of a constitutional 
government it broke away with the Democratic League at 
the lime of the Convocation of the National Assemhik, as 
the latter organization refused to join this assembly, a '4 
long as the continuation of the civil war made u truly 
democratic representation at the National Assembly 
impossible. 

China today is torn by civil war fought by two extre¬ 
mist political parlies; we Chine.se think that we have 
already lost hope in the Kuomintang and at ih^ same time 
We have also no faith in the Communists gt all. We have 
about more than one crore overseas Chinese in Malaya, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Burma, and America etc., and the 
46 crores in the mainland are looking forward onjhe 
new democratic force to be created. We understand lliat 
tin: leading Chinese politicians, scholars and liberals are 
ready to form the third force in China and abroad with 
its main principles of realizing socialism through demo¬ 
cracy, accompKshing national independence, cultural free¬ 
dom of economic equality. Whether this third force will 
be strong enough to arise to this stage so that China 
would be going to be a democratic socialist country, we 
think the time will tell you^ all before very long. 



WILLIAM HAZLrrr 

Createst of English Essayists and Critics 

Bt C. L. R. SAflTRI 


^‘Hazlitt compelled a renewal of an old respect 
detection of pretence aind cant, however finelv 
the embodying noun and the active verb, mak( 
weather of the downs when the wind is up 

Thb ffuther of The Spirit of the Age was no ordinary 
man: he was a genius if ever there was one. Now, 
that word has lost much of its original force: it has 
become a sort of rubbed coin. At present there is a 
ge'neral abuse of words. They do not stand singly for 
an idea, as the late Mr. Edmund Candler has said 
flomewhore, but have become clothed in the mosaic of 
a formula which may mean anything but which 
generally does not moan anything at all. They indicate 
more the absence of iKTJught than the presence of it. 
Genius is a very rare phonomonon; almost as rare as 
the flowering of the aloe or the laying of the phoenix’s 

egg. 

Hazlitt himself has given us an illuminating des¬ 
cription of it in o.ne of his memorable essays: 

‘Talent differs from genius a.s voluntary differs 
from involuntary power. ... A clever or ingenious 
man is one who can do anything well, wJiPihcr it is 
worth doing or not; a great man is one who can 
do that which, when done, is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Themistoclcs said he could not play on 
the flute but that he could make of a small city a 
great one. This gives us a pretty good idea of the 
distinction in question.”* 

Try •lum by what test you will, tlie man who gave 
us hi.s invaluable criticisms of iSliaki’spcare s plays and 
of the Elizabethan dramatists, who gave us The Plain 
Speaker and Table Talk and Wintcrslow and those 
inimitable persona] skelclies of .some of Ins distinguished 
contcimporaries that are gathered together in The 
Spirit of the Age, the nui'a who was the friend of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth awl Lamb,—ho certainly 
was a genius in the* most exalted seii'^e of the term. 
But We are apt to forget the fact amid the plethora of 
geniuses that we have amongst us in these fearfully 
flourishing times. As the late Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
said beautifully: 

“In the beginning of the twentieth century you 
could not see the ground for clever men. They 
were so common that a stupid man was quite 
exceptional.*** 

‘‘Damning Him \vith Faint Praibk** 

The first thing, then, that we havo to bear iti 
mind in regard to Hazlitt is that be was a writer of 
rare distinction; a writer that has almost no parallel 
in the annals of English prose literature. There are 
those, of course, who ]ike to belittle him, who grudge 
him his due, who “damn him with faint praise.** 

h Old lunki (CBpe:« 192 $: p, 206 ). 

2. Hailltt: T»bl 0 TdOc, Etny on “The Inditn Jugglen.'* 

*l« 0. K. Cheatertoat latroductoiy marha to hit Napo/aon 
Voting mi (John Lane* 1904, p. 14). 


his humanity, his instinct for essentials, his cool 
disguised, and his English with its frank love for 
reading very like the hard, bright, vigorous 
Channel. It is bracing.'*—H. M. Tomunson.^ 

Hazlitt, certainly, was not a favourite of fortune. He 
was not born to attract men: his gift lay rather the 
other way. He lacked those more delicate charities, 
those petites morales, which, according to Boswell, Dr. 
Johnson also was deficient in, and the want of which 
his best friends could not fully justify, lie was not 
one of your politic and smooth-tongued men. In his 
own day, as well as now (but to a much smaller 
extent), malicioiw critics have followed him, like ban- 
dog.s, at his heels, ready to bark if he but deviated 
ever so slightly from the straight line. Not only have 
they railed at him openly, they have tried to injure 
him in subtler ways. One of these has been the insti¬ 
tution of sundry invidious comparisons between him 
and his dearest friend, Charles Lamb, with, needless 
to say, everything in favour of Lamb. Now, I am not 
hero concerned with the, doubtless, excruciatingly 
interesting question as to who, of the two, was the 
superior writer. There are fashions even in literary 
sympathies and antipathies, just as there arc in trunk- 
hose .and lop-hats, aiW it is positive hardihood on one’s 
part to ignore them and to follow the bent of one’s 
own mind. It is simply asking for trouble. 

Bagiciiot's CarsHiNG Rktort 

It is mo.il and drink to be with those who prefer 
Lamb to Hazlitt: it is the line of least resistance: it 
is to swim with the current. There are cults whose 
creed is tlie worshipping of Lamb. But the danger in 
such irwnsale cnthiiMasm is that, liowever worthy the 
object of our idolatry may be, we are apt to love, not 
wisely, but too well. There is a curious instance of 
the fury that is possible to rise in one’s breast by 
another’s holding an opposite opinion. It is well- 
known that Walter Bagehot—a man who, as the late 
Mr. Augustine Birrelf has remarked sfomewhere, carried 
away with him to his grave more originality of 
thouglit than anybody elsj'—was an unabashed admirer 
of Hazlitt and preferred him, as a writer, to Lamb 
immensely. When that indefatigable literary diarist, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, heard this he could not control 
his righteous indignation and began raving like a mad 
man: “You, Sir, you prefer the works of that scoun¬ 
drel, that odious, that malignant writer, to the exqui¬ 
site essays of that angelic creature!” Bagehot protested 
that “there was no evidence that angels could write 
particularly well.*** 

Apart from the question of who, as between the 
two, was the greater writer this incident gives one an 

4. Walter Bagehot'a LUsr^ Studies, Vol HI. (tmpuMt 
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idea of the inexplicable fog of prejudice in which 
Hazlitt has been enveloped. In fact, the very first 
difficulty that one encounters in writing of him is this 
same unmeaning and exasperating prejudice. ' 


Mixing ot the Man and the WBiTEa 
Hazlitt the man is too often mixed up with Hazlitt 
the writer when one is judging the merits of his books. 
This is, manifestly, unfair. As long as biographies have 
their vogue, of course, an author's private hfe cannot, 
it is obvious, be completely overlooked; but, surely, 
it ought not to weigh with one overmuch. Moreover, 
meeting his detractors on their own giouud, he was 
not, let me respectfully suggest, the frightful ogre they 
uniformly represent him to be. Doubtless, he was not 
perfect: I may even concede that he w'as, perhaps, not 
exactly the kind of man to model one's life upon. We 
cannot, indeed, go to him for the homely virtues. For 
that matter, if we turned our scrutinising eye on those 
around us, we should, I am confident, find hardly a 
dozen among them who could be said to satisfy the 
canons as laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Further, we should not have been aware of some of 
Hazlitt’s foibles had he not himself, with disarming 
candour, revealed them to us: he was his own accuser. 
He had a fatal iprodilcction for sitting for his own 
portrait, and the figure that emerges from his canvas 
is not always a very flattering one: there are too many 
shadows. " 


Pumpkins and Cucumbers 
Had he not, like Rousseau, his favourite, loved 
incessantly to dwell upon himself, had he not worn 
hid heart upon his sleeve “for Jaw's to peck at," he 
wmld, quite conceivably, have passed, like the most 
of us, for a virtuous enough man. It is not, by any 
means, an extravagant conjecture that the vast majo¬ 
rity of those who are regardi?d, by the ignorant public, 
as being above moral reproach, as being beyond the 
shafts of opprobrious criticism, are not really, if it 
comes to a merefless showdowm, more worthy than 
their more unfortunate bn'thren but have the rare 
skill to hide their shortcomings and thus contrive to 
appear infinitely better than they are. The world is 
essentially a world of make-believe, and that being so, 
those who wish to (pass off for a certain thing (that 
they are far from being) often do succeed—to the 
intense chagrin of all right-thinking persons—in get¬ 
ting themselves reckoned at their own valuation. They 
secure, if I may put it so, enormously more for their 
wares than their real cost-price, Tliey follow the fruit¬ 
ful maxim that unless we show ourselves off as some 
pumpkins we run the danger of not being regarded 
even as cucumbers. But, as Mr. Birrell has pointed 
out in his monograph on Hazlitt in the English Men 
of Letters series: 

“It does not follow as the night the day that 
lives were wholly free frpm shameful incidents 
because, as recorded by biographers, those who led 
them are made to appear aa 


'Men that eveiy virtue decks, • ^ 

And women models of their sex, 

Society's true ornament'.”* 

'^Dariod to be a Daniel” ^ 

The utmost that the Devil's Advocate can say 
against Hazlitt is that he lacked prudence and fore¬ 
sight. He was not, in other words, well-versed in the 
devious ways of the world. He was, however, honest 
to the backbone and carried independence of thought 
to a degree that had rarely been attained d^efore nor, 
probably, ever will be. He was a Radicalpolitics; 
and never changed his party or his principles, come 
what might. Asi Sir Leslie Stephen has said: 

"Among politicians he was a faithful Abdiel 
when all others had deserted the cause ."—(Hours m 
a Library, Vol. IL) 

He was so tlioiough-going, indeed, in his views 
that he even did not mind, on occasion, sacrificing his 
best friends for the sake of his opinions. He was an 
admirer of Napoleon Bonaparte when it was a point 
of good breeding to hold him in utter detestation. 
He admired Napoleon so much that, in the end, he 
wrole a Life of him. Whatever his fceiing.s he expressed 
them most fearlessly. As he himself has recorded 
proudly, he had considerable intellectual courage: he 
"Dared to be a Daniel, 

Dared to stand alone." 

He was one of those who - are born to be in a 
minority, and, very often in a minority of one. But 
that never made him unhappy. He was ’thrice fortified 
as one who knew his cause to be absolutely right. In 
fact, this was one of his most pleasing traits; and one 
to which we should give the fullest meed of our 
praise. A thoroughly honest and independent man is 
born but once in a while and we should, instead* of 
reviling him, regard his arrival as a portent; 

A Man of Quick Sympathies 
Hazlitt was a man of quick sympathies, and it w 
interesting to learn of the beginnings of his passionate 
adoration of Napoleon. When Napoleon was a First 
Consul ho was, we are informed, introduced to an 
officer named Lovelace. "Why," he exclaimed with 
extraordinary emotion, “that is the name of the man 
in ClarissaV* When Hazlitt heard of this incident h^i 
in Mr. Birrell's memorable words, “fell in love with 
Napoleon on the spot and subsequently wrote his Life 
.in four volumes.” 

There is another instance. Hazlitt relates in his 
famous essays* “The Fight,” his meeting, at an inn, « 
tall English yeoman who let fall the observation that 
to him “Shakespeare, Hogarth, and Nature were j‘U8t 
enough to know.” He immediately set himself to 
cultivate that yeoman's {icquaixttance. He, certainly, 
had an eager spirit. 

His First Impuieb to Writb 
Hazlitt was, essentially, a solitary man. In ^ite 
of his nomadic way of life and love of conversation‘'he 

5. (MiiomllUA: Pocktt Editloa, ?. »!)• ^ 
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shut himself up within himself: he was self-immersed 
to the point of morbidity. He was thoughtful from 
early boyhood. His first readings were in philosophy 
and metaphysics; and his first writings, too. He set 
inordinate store by these youthful effusions: he re¬ 
curred to them often in his essays. But they were the 
least part of his literary work: I have mentioned them 
only to indicate the early bent of his mind. Not only 
was he immensely thoughtful, he thought on his own 
lines. His mind was untrammelled by what had been 
said and thought before: he always struck out a path 
for himself. He was fully justified in saying: have 

wtitten no commonplace, nor a line that licks the 
dust.” As Coleridge wrote of him, “He said things in 
his own way.” 

He felt the first impulse to write on coming across 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. For the first time 
he began to wonder what a fine thing it would be “to 
be able to convey the slightest conception of my 
meaning to others in words.” He knew tlie tortures 
of expression. Though he was an exquisite writer the 
gift came to him only late in life. If Burke initially 
led him to appreciate the art of writing, of self- 
expression, it fell to the lot of Coleridge to encourage 
him to join the literay brotherhood. Hazlitt describes, 
in his well-known e.ssay, "‘My First Acquaintance with 
Poets”, his meeting with Coleridge at his father’s 
house, the interests that that great man evinced in him, 
his being invited to Nether Stowey, and his accom¬ 
panying^ Coleridge on his way back for six miles and 
being held entranced by the poet’s endless diflcourse: 

“I would swear that the very milestones had 
ears, and that Harmcr-hill stooped, with all its 
twines, to listen to a poet as he passed.” 

COUCRIDGB 

In his writings, it will be noticed, Hazlitt often 
refers to Coleridge—even w’hore there would appear 
to be no readily ascertainable reason for it—but with 
ever-diminishing enthusiasm: the hero-worshipper had 
gradually given place to the stern and unbending 
critic. After enumerating Coleridge’s inumcrablo gifts 
in a characteristically eloquent passage in his portrait 
of him in The Spirit of the Age he ends thus: 

“AlasI Trailty, thy name is GeniueV What is 
become of all this mighty heap of hope, of thought, 
of learning, and humanity? It has ended in swal¬ 
lowing doses of oblivion and in writing paragraphs 
in the Courier. . . . Silch and so little is the mind 
of raani” • ^ i 

In the same vein he concludes his lecture on 

"The Living Poets”: 

“But I may say of him (Coleridge) here that 
he is the only person I ever knew who answers to 
the idea of a man of gehius. He is the only person 
from whom I ever learnt aftything. There is only 
one thing he cquld learn from me ia return, but 
that he has not. He was the first poet I ever knew. 

• Hit genius at tiu^t time had angeUo wings &nd fed 
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him to talk on for ever. His thoughts did not seeffli 
to come with labour and effort; but at if borne on 
the gusts of genius and as if the winjg of hia 
ima^jination lifted him from off his feet, fiis voice 
roll^ on the ear like the pealing 'orgam and its 
sound alone was the music of thought. His mind 
was clothed with wings; and, raised on them, ha 
lifted philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions 
you then saw the progress of human happiness and 
liberty in bright and never-ending succession, like 
the steps of Jacob’s ladder, with airy shapes ascen¬ 
ding and descending, and with the voice of God at 
the top of the ladder. And shall I, who heard him 
then, lusten to him now? Not I! . . . Tliat spell is 
broke; tJjat time is gone for ever; that voice is heard 
no more; but still the recollection comes rushing by 
with thouglits of long-past years, and rings in my ears 
with never-dying sound.”® 

A Conskrvative in his Literary Tastes 
Hazlitt was no book-worm: to him reading was not 
an end in itself: he had no vanity of knowledge. He 
road few books—and those of old authors; and to these 
he returned again and again. He did not care for con¬ 
temporary literature. With the exception of Sir Walter 
S(*ott he did not allow new writers a place on his shelves. 
He was as conservative in his literary tastes as he was 
radical in politics. He says somewhere: “Women 
judge of books RsS they do of faahions or complexions 
wliich are admired only ‘in their newest gloss’.” In bis 
essay, “On Reading Old Books,” he offers a reason 
for his antipathy to new authors: 

“I hate to read new books . ... Contemporary 
writers may generally be divided into two classes 
—one’s friends or one's foes. Of the first we are 
compelled to think too well, and of the last we wo 
disi^osed to think too ill, to receive much genuine 
pleasure from the perusal or to judge fairly of the 
merits of either. One candidate for literary fame 
who happens to be our acquaintance writes finely 
and like a man of genius, but. unfortunately has a 
foolish face, which spoils a delicate passage; and 
another in.spires us with the highest respect for his 
personal talents and character, but does not come 
up to our expectations in print. All these contra¬ 
dictions and petty details interrupt the calm current 
of our reflectioDs’V 

On Sir Waw™ Scott 

Hazlitt made an exception, as I have hinted, in the 
ease of Sir Walter Scott. He simply revelled in his 
novels. He, indeed, had no exaggerated notions of 
Scott’s intrinsic genius: in fact, he was reluctant to 
concede him the title of an original thinker: be. 
regarded him only as an unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
collector and compiler of interesting facts, as a sort 
of “human documentarian,” if I may coin a pbrase. 
He had an unerring eye for essentials and often hit 
the bull’s eye in his criticisms. Hs summed up 
Scott's merits as follows: 

“His (Scott’s) worst is better than any other 
person’s best.His works ‘taken together^ 

S. L 9 Ciur§i on tho Englith FooU Edltloa, p. 167* 
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are alipost liko a new edition of human nature. 
This is, indeed, to be an m\hoTV*--(The Spirit of 
the Age.) 

Hazlitt tried his hand at painting in his eaHy days 
and spent much time at his brother’s studio. He 
dabbled in the art for a few years but (the fa-tes 
intervening) gave it up later for the more arduous 
profession of letters. It was not that he did not do 
moderately well in it: he had, however, the wit to 
recognise that he was not born to wield the brusl^ 
but to ply the pen. But. that early love never al¬ 
together forsook him and he turned his knowledge of 
painting to literary ends. A not inconsiderable body 
of his writings is devoted to the criticism of pictures. 
He wrote like one that knew what was going on be¬ 
hind tlie scenes. Among painters Titian occupied the 
for(*most place in his heart; and one comes across his 
name frequently in his books. 

One of the E.hiliiot of Dramatic Critics 
Hazlitt was one of the earliest of dramati.: critics. 
He lo\ed play-going and love<l more the writing upon 
it. He has given us unforgettable de.scriptions of some 
of the finest actors of his day: he has pointed out, 
with remarkable penetratmn, their respective inerit.s 
and defects. This is on Edmund Kean: ‘^Hn treads 
close upon the genius of his author (Shakespeare).” 
In his beautiful essay, ^‘On Actors and Acting,” he 
shows us the nobility of the profession and attacks 
those who spoke of it disdainfully: ^‘Playors are only 
not so respectable as they might be because their 
profession is not respected as it ought to be.” This 
essay is one of his very best. This one and “On 
Going a Journey” and ‘The Fight” and “My First 
Acquaintance with Poets” and “The Feeling of Im¬ 
mortality in Youth” and “The Indian Jugglers” would 
have been quite suflScient, in my opinion, to ensure his 
fame even if he had not written anything else. It is in 
speaking of the second of these essays that Stevenson 
was moved to declare: “We are mighty fine fellows 
but we cannot write like William Hazlitt.” In fact, 
Stevenson was fo enamoured of Hazlitt’s writings that 
he once nearly decided to write his biography; but, 
as our ill-luck wmuld have it, he was deterred (at the 
last minute, so to apeak) by a perusal of the latter’s 
Lihor Amorh, His omission thus to write is, I have 
no hesitation in saying, one of the major misfortunes 
of English literature, besides, of course, being an 
unmerited disaster to Hazlitt himself. Hazlitt has been 
uniformly unfortunate in his biographers with the ex¬ 
ception of the most recent of them, Mr. P. P. Howe, 
in mentioning whose name in the context of our im¬ 
mortal author we shall not be honouring it so much 

“As giving it a hope that there 

It could not wither’d be.” 

If Stevenson had not, on such a flimsy ground, fought 
shy of the experiment we should have bad not only the 


bqpt but the most sympathetic biography of Hazlitt 
that has up to now been written—^gain excepting 
Mr. P. P. Howe’s. 

Hazlitt’s Shakespbrx Cbiticism 
Hazlitt’s Shakespereau criticisms are, perhaps, the 
finest of their kind. Nor am I to be understood w 
forgetting the august name of Coleridge in this connec¬ 
tion. I here and now disclaim any wish to take sides 
in the matter. It is possible that Coleridfe’s Shakes- 
perean criticism is, taken as a whole, mi^h the pro- 
founder of the two. In amiplitude of mind Coleridge, 
among English critics, takes the cake. The co-author 
of the Lyrical BdlkiL^ was a philosopher and meta¬ 
physician of no mean calibre; nor was he, in his 
literary critici>m 3 . appreciably less of either. Hazlitt 
also, as I liave notfxl earlier, was both a iphilosopher 
and a mctaphy.sician in his early days and, like his own 
Indian juggh’rs, lo\'ed to toss a multiplicity of 
dialectical balls into the air without failing to catch 
them again on their downward journey. But when he 
took to literature he took care to be strictly literary; 
and it may well be that to this parting of the ways 
must be attributed the absence in his Shakespereau 
criticisms of those grand swoops and lofty circlings 
that characterise the movement of Coleridge’s mind 
with respect to the same. In retrospect it seems to me 
that Hazlitt made a wise choice in that he was 
enabled thereby to escape the danger of being 
exasporaiingly woolly on occasion in the manner of 
his eminent friend and colleague. Hazlitt had the twin 
virtues of knowing his own mind definitely on any 
subject and of communicating it to his readers in the 
most unambiguous form possible. Unlike Coleridge he 
did not “g>Te and gimble in the wabe.” His literary 
criticism might thus have been deficient in the virtues 
of what I may call the Higher Moonshine, It made 
up for that deficiency, however, Jby having its feet 
firmly planted on the solid ground. If it did not 
ascend too high to the empyrean it did not descend 
too low into the nether regions either. It is my firm 
conviction that, taking it by and large, Hazlitt has no 
reason to hang his head down in shame before the 
name and fame of his one-time mentor. In Shakes- 
perean criticism he has (let it be said without 
beating about the bush) the honour of holding it M 
high as, if not higher than, the latter. 

Specimens 

Of Hamlet he writes: 

“Hamlet is a name; his speeches and sayings 
but the idle coinage of the ipoet’s brain. What, then, 
are they not real? They are as real as our own 
thoughts. Their reahty is in the reader’s mind. It is 
we who are Hamlet.” 

He says of Romeo: “Romeo"is Hamlet in love.” 
In speaking of Shakespeare’s insight into Nature 
writes: 
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^‘Other dramatic writers give us veiy fine 
versions and paraphrases of Nature; but Shakes¬ 
peare, together with his own comments, gives us 
the original text that we may judge for ourselves.” 
Can the following passage on Falstaff be bettered? 

'This is perhaps the most substantial comic 
character that ever was invented. Sir John carries 
a most portly presence in the mind^s eye; and in 
him, n6t to speak of it profanely, Ve behold the 
fullness of the spirit of wit and humour bodily/ 
We are as well acquainted with his person as with 
his mind, and his jokes come upon us with double 
force and relish from the quantity of flesh through 
which they make tlieir way as he shakes his fat 
^sides with laughter, or 'lards the lean earth as he 
walks along/ Other comic cliaracters seem, if \ye 
approach and handle them, to resolve themselves 
into air, 'into thin air'; but this is cinbodicnl and 
palpable to the grossest apprehension: it lit^s ‘three 
fiiigei’s deep uipon the ribs,' it plays about the lungs 
and the diaphragm with all the force of animal 
enjoyment. Ilia body is like a good estate to his 
mind, from which he receives rents and revenues 
of profit and pleasure in kind, according to its 
extent, and the richness of the soil. Wit is often 
a meagre substitute for pleasurable sensation; an 
effusion of spleen and petty spite at tlie comforts 
of others, from feeling none in itself. Falstaff's wit 
is an emanation of a flne constitution; an exuber¬ 
ance of good humour and good nature; an over¬ 
flowing of his love of lauglitor and good fellow¬ 
ship; a giving vent to his heart's ease, and over- 
contentmeut with himself and others."** 

*'CuT AND Come Auun'" Qu.\LrrY 
He proceeds: 

“He w'ould not be in character if ho were not 
as fal) as he is; for there is the grciatest keeping in 
the boundless luxury of liis imagination and the 

E ampeicd self-indulgence of his (physical appetites, 
[e manures and nourishes his mind with jests as 
•he does his body with sack and sugar. 
He carves out his jokes, as he would a 
capon or a haunch of venison, where there 
is cut and come again; and pours out upon 
them the oil of gladness. His tongue drops fatness, 
and in the chambers of his brain ‘it snows of meat 
and drink/ He keeps up (perpetual holiday and 
open house and we live with him in a round of 
invitations to a rump and dozen. Yet wc are -not 
to sUii>pose that he was a mere sensualist. All tins 
is as much in imagination as in reality. His sensual¬ 
ity does not engioss and stupefy his other facul¬ 
ties, but ‘ascends me into the brain, clears away all 
the dull, crude vapours that environ it, and makes 
it full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes/ His 
imagination keeps up the ball after his senses have 
done with it.”® 

His entire fessay on Falstaff merits quotation, but 
I shall stop here. Nor is a passage of this superlative 
excellence a mere flash in the ipan, an isolated affair. 
Hazlitfc's writings, no less than (according to himself) 
Falstaff’a jokes, have a “cut and come again” quality 
about them. 

His “Gusto” 

Hazlitt’s works, are thickly strewn with quotations 


* ^ B. Chafiiei§r$ $hah$9p*Mr§"s Plsytt IV.'* 
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from Shakespeare. When dissertating an Ebslitt’s 
critical acumen we shall do well to rememW that hie 
hail no formal training of any kind, that he was hSs 
own gifide in the intricate paths of literature, that, 
in short, whatever his views, he spun them, spiderlike, 
entirely out of himself. He was indebted to no one, 
living or dead, for them. His thoughts were his otm 
and bore the impress of strong originality. 

“This phoenix built the phoenix’s nest, 

His architecture was his own.” 

In his literary criticism he did not so much 
instrucL his readers as guide them along what he con^ 
sidcrod wt'i'e wholesome channels. He pointed out 
the choicj st pa-'^sages of ea(*h of his authors and con¬ 
trived to kindle hi.s own cnthimasi^^ in the breasts of 
liis readers or ht‘arers. He was, broadly speaking, a 

much mo’c* reliable teachor than many so-called pro¬ 
fessors of literature. He was never dry or un¬ 

interesting. As the late Mr. Charles Whibley wrote 
of luni: “He read with the taste of the connoisseur 
and he wrote with the fury of the enthusiast.” The 
chief quality of his writings is “gusto”. He bad an 
in'^Knetiv^e love for literature —he lived and moved 
and had his being in it. He read his favourite 
authni-s a.s lovei's scan the faces of their beloveds. 
He was so in all matters. Whatever he took 
to he took to it with his whole heart and soul: 
he did not believe in half-measures. With all 

his fervent love for books, how^ever, he was not 
that nauseating ci eat lire—a pedant. He bustled 
about the wmrld as much as anyone else; and (very 
properly) he interpreted the books he read in the light 
of the facta of life, or as many of them as he managed 
to grasp. Literature was to him a relaxation, not a 
toil; and anything is a relaxation that “comes home 
to the bosoms and businesses of men.” As Professor 
Oliver Elton says: 

“Literature gives him perhaps the least alloyed 
element of his happiness, and good word.s are like 
a gla.^s of wine to him.” 

As for (lie wi'ight of his criticisms he proceeds: 

“By the time he has done them (that is, hia 
Lcrlmc.^ on the EngU^h Poets at the Surrey Insti* 
tution in 1818) ho has managed to present a body 
of critical writings more than equal in mass to all 
that has been saved from the pens of Lamb and 
Coleridge put together; more panoramic on range, 
and more connected in view, and, at its best, as 
rare and revealing in its own fashion as theirs.'”® 

In the opinion of another eminent judge, the 
late Professor George Saintsbury: 

“You get such appreciation in the best, tb^ 
most thorough, the moat delightful,. the most 
valuable sense, as had been seldom seen sinoe 
Dryden, never before, and in him not frequently, 
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I do not know in what language to look for a para¬ 
llel wealthy (My italice)'^ 

As AN Essayist 

It is as an essayist, however, that Hazlitt ja popu¬ 
larly known. He wrote about a hundred in all; 

and I can affirm that not one of these is dull. There 
may, sometimes, be no system or method in them; 
but it is my conviction that system or method would 
have been their undoing. There are some writers who 
cannot, if only to save their souls, write to order; 
ideas come to them improviptu and not according Co 
any previous arrangemciit. Notliing, indeed, gives 
them greater dedight than ^lefying rules. Not a few of 
the very greatest writeis iiave trusted to inspiration 
rather than to premeditation; and though that way 
of sotting about the buMness may not be wholesome 
from a theoretical point of view it cannot be gainsaid 
that it often works well in practice. It is not that 
they are lacking in the power of cerebratinn; there is, 
not si'klom, a laigev amount of it in Ibeir writings 
than in those of the more methodical essayists. The 
important consideration, surely, is not wlicther one has 
meticulously I bought out ones line of procedure 
beforehand, but whether, when the whole essay is 
finished, it is eminenlly readable; that is all that any 
of us has a right to ask of a winter. Nobody judges 
an actor by going into the green-room and examining 
the devices of his “make-up”: we judge him after he 
has come before the foot-1 ighta and by the manner of 
his acting. The same is true of the essayist. It is the 
cumulative result that we want and not the various 
steps by which the thing has been accomplished. 
Hazlitt, th('n, lacked system. In one of his easays he 
has himself confessed: 

“After I begin them (the essays, that is) I am 
only anxious to get to the end of them, which I am 
not sure I shall do, for I seldom sec my way a 
age or even a sentence beforehand; and when I 
ave, as by a miracle, escaped, I trouble myself 
little more about them.” 

A Born Writer 

In s})it^ of this, however, Hazlitt was a bom 
writer. He could write upon anything and could write 
that marvellously wrll. It was with him no matter 
what he wrote—it ivas at once imbued w’ith a form 
of its own and was stamped with the unmistakable 
mark of genius. Writing came naturally to him and 
the subject was only of secondary importance: some¬ 
times, it must be conceded, the subsidiary swallows up 
the primary and the captain^s luggage all but sinks 
the ship and cargo. But the thing works w^nll in his 
hands and his essays give unending delight. In a 
phrase immortalised by Charles Lamb, they belong to 
the class of “perpetually self-reproductive volumes— 
Great Nature’s Stereotypes.” 

11. A HUtotf of Criiicitm on4 LUororf Y«lt ll|t 8 f Prof. 
Pooift 0«liit4wr;r ^ 


His Stylb 

I must now discuss the question of his style. De 
Quincey, it is well-known, could not abide it; being 
at the opposite pole to his own it gave him, we may 
conjecture, a pain on the neck. But before coming to 
the Opium Eater’s view of Hazilitt’s style let me remind 
my readers of what dur one and only G.K.C. deemed 
it fit to say of De Quincey’s own sentences. Chester¬ 
ton described them in the happy phrase that ‘‘they 
lengthen out like nightmare corridors or ris^ higher 
and higher like impossible eastern pagodas.^ • 

By an irony of fate it fell to the lot of this same 
perverse stylist to fall foul of Hazlitt^s unexceptionable 
mode of writing. He condemned it as being “dis¬ 
continuous,” and his thoughts as^ being “abrupt, in¬ 
sulated, capricious and non-sequacious.” He continued: 
“Hazlitt’s brilliancy is seen chiefly in separate 
spliiiterLngs of phrase or image which throw upon 
the eye a vitreous scintillation for a moment, but 
spread no deep suffusion of colour and distribute 
no masses of mighty shadow. A flash, a solitAiy 
fliish, and all is gone.’”* * 

I suppose this rhodomantade means something, 
iliough, for the moment it passes such comprehension 
as the Almighty has bestowed upon me. The fact, 
how'i'ver, is that De Quincey was never known to have 
been guilty of giving anyone credit for writing well 
excepting Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne and 
—w’ell, not to put too fine a point upon it, himself. It 
was almost an obsession with him that-his own style 
was the finest in the heavens above, the earth below 
and the waters underneath the earth, and * that aU 
others must, perforce, write badly; his geese were all 
swans while other writers’ swans were, inevitably, apt 
to he only geese. I do not pretend to be able* to 
analyse 'Hazhtt’a style too minutely. But I venture to 
assert that it w'as as perfect a prose style as ever was 
written; at its very beat it w^as nothing short of being 
superb. As Prof. Elton puts it: , 

“Hazlitt is in the ranks of the classic English 
writers whom he knows well. He has read Bacon 
and Dryden and Earle and Addison and has got 
something from most of them; for one thing, hia 
manly strength and remarkably undefiled purity of 
diction, which cannot well be described, for it is not 
strange or mannered, and for this reason defies 
parody. It is good to go to school to him for voca¬ 
bulary and idiom; the great distillers of language, 
the Elizabethan re-incarnate, like Charles Lamb, 
may produce something, more rar^ and wonderful, 
but they are not such good models. Hazlitt dvvply 
mes right^ Englishf <md the only way to profit by 
him is to do the (My italics.) 

Henlibt ox Hazlitt 

Hazlitt is fond of simple but forceful sentences 

12. Tha Victorian Ago in ^LUoroturox By C. K. Chettwtoni 
(H. V. L. Sprlet), pp. 24-21 

13. Do Quincoy*s Worka, VoL V; Edited by Maaeon: A. L. G. 
Black. 1897. p. 231. 
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where every werd tells. He is fond of variation. At 
the end of a couple of sentences we may remain at 
the same point of thought, but, with each sentence, 
the sense of it is brought home to us in ever- 
increasing measure, and, at the end of them all, we are 
left in no doubt whatever of the author’s meaning. He 
is fond of images; and he flings them at our heads 
one after another without the least betrayal of effort. 
Quotations abound; sometimes in the most un¬ 
expected places. He applies them in his own fashion. 
Nor does he mind repeating them as often as the 
fancy takes him. Aft/er reading him for a while we 
beoome as familiar with them as he himself. 

We can know the man from his writings. There 
is an unmistakable ring of sincerity in his words. He 
feels every syllable he writes, and makes us feel, too. 
He plunges unto his subject headlong; and every word 
that he utters is a blow aimed at the heart. Further, 
he indulges in astonishing comparisons. This is how, 
for instance, he chooses to describe the play of Cava- 
nagh, the famous fives’ player: 

^^His blows were not undecided and ineffectual, 
lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth's epic poetry, nor 
wavering like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric prose, nor short 
of the mark like Mr. Brougham’s speeches, nor 
wide of it like Mr. Canning’s wit, nor foul like the 
Quarterly, nor let balls like the Edinburgh Reuiew. 
Cobbet and Junius together would have made a 
Cavanagh.”“ 

‘ Was ever player described like this before? No 
wonder W. E. Henley was impelled to conclude his 
celebrates essay on Hazlitt with the ever-memorable 
sentence: “Hazlitt is ever Hazlitt; and at his highest 
moments Hazlitt is hard to beat and has not these 
matfy years been beaten.” 

As A Talkbsi 

Hazlitt excelled even more as a talker. He loved good 
talk and good company. If he was a good talker he 
was even a better listener and has recorded in imperi¬ 
shable language the conversational peculiarities of his 
friends, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Haydon, 
and Lamb. The passage is so scintillating that I must 
be excused for quoting it in full: 

Wordsworth sometimes talks like a man 
inspired on subjects of poetry (his own out of the 
question), Coleridge well on every subject, and 
Godwin on none.' Mrs. Montague’s conversation is 
as fine-cut as her features and I like to sit in the 
room with that sort of coronet face. What she says 
leaves a flavour like fine green tea. Hunt’s is like 
champagne and Northcote’s like anchovy sand¬ 
wiches, Haydon’s is like a game at trapbpJl, Lamb’s 
like snapdragon; and my own (if I do not mistake 
the matter) is not much unlike a game at 
nine-pins.”** 

Here, however, is Larnb’s certificate of HazliiVs 
prowess as a conversationalist. He writes to Wordsr 
worth: • 

• spite of all there is something tough in my 

— — I __ _ .. .. . 
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attachment to Hazlitt, which these violent strainings 
cannot quite dislocate or sever iwnder. I get no 
conversation in London that is absolutely worth 
attending to but Ws.'"* . ., 

Talfourd writes in the same strain: 

iln argument he was candid and liberal ; there 
was nothing about him pragmatical or exclusive; he 
never drove a principle to its utmost possibie con¬ 
sequences but, like Locksley, 'allowed for the 
wind’” .. . ,j 

His Genkrosht 


If anyone happened to use a bright and impressive 
phrase it was at once looked up in Hazlitt’s memory 
and he had a knack of recurring to it long after it 
had been uttered. He was generous in appreciation of 
others and unstinted in his generosity. He always 
gave everyone his due. He loved more to dwell on the 
merits of others than to lose himself in perfervid 
admiration of his own. Unlike Hal o’ th’ Wynd he 
never "fought for his own hand” in literary honours. 
It is Mr. Birrell who says: 


“A life freer from greed of gain or taint of 
literary vanify is not to be found in the records of 
English literature.’®* 

In Sir Leslie Stephen’s words: 

'‘Still less was ho selfish in the sense of pre¬ 
ferring solid bread and butter to the higher needs 
of mind and spirit. His sentiments are always 
generous, and if scorn is too familiar a mood it is 
scorn for the base and servile.’®* 


"Elia’s” Tribute 

I shall now conclude my article. Most writers 
have judged Hazlitt rather too harshly. The world 
has been one too many for him, as Mr. TuUiver 
(senior) in llie Mill on tho Floss would have put it. 
The worst fault of Hazlitt was his temper. But the man 
has been dead for more than a century and we, at any 
rate, do not stand to suffer anything at his hands. It 
is much more devsirable that we try to understand the 
causes of his unusual bitterness than that we lash our¬ 
selves into fury at it. Let us first "scan” him aright 
and only afterwards lay the whip of Zabern across his 
shoulders, if, that is, we still persist in our adverse 
opinion about him. Let us emulate, rather, Lamb’s 
charitable disposition: Lamb who had often re/won 
to be put out with Hazlitt: when he, knowing all the 
circumstances, could forgive him it ought, surely, to 
be much less difficult for us to forgive him. too. Here 
is what Lamb has to say: 

"Protesting against much that he has written 
and some things which he chooses to do; judging 
him by his conversation which I enjoyed so long 
and relished so deeply; or by his books, in those 
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places where no cloudioff passion intervenes^ I 
should belie my own conscience if I said less than 
that I think W. H. to be, in his natural and healthy 
state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing. 
So far from being ashamed of that intimacy:, which 
was betwixt us it is my boast that I was able for 
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AGRICULTURAL 

By Pbof. P, K. 

In any economic set-up with a predominant agrarian bias 
the urgency of agricultural finance needs no reiteration. 
Unfortunately, however, while recognising the overwhelm¬ 
ing importance of rural finance in theory there hai^ been 
little objective study of the issues involved and little 
practical achievement so far. The problems of Indian^ 
agronomy have "blways been so numerous that even in 
purely academic treatise on the subject there has emerg¬ 
ed in the ultimate analysis a sort of circular reasoning. 
Thus, not only has the position not improved the situa¬ 
tion has taken a grave turn in recent ycais and threatens 
the veiy existence of the nation in its traditional make-up. 
Ameliorative measures so far adopted—which wc shall 
have occasion to refer to in the subsequent pages—have 
proved to be half-hearted, eo-ordiiialing links being 
virtually absent. 

Financing agriculture is a type of operation different 
from industrial and commercial financing. In small-scale 
individualistic system of agriculture the relatively slow 
turn-over and low return on invested capital and the 
virtual absence of control over product ion and priett^ 
preclude the credit sources open to large industrial con¬ 
cerns being readily available to farmers; they also impede 
the extensive application of corporate financing by way 
of long-term bonds so widely used in business financing.* 
Moreover, since traditional commercial banking has 
come to hold liquidity as its primary tenet the compara¬ 
tively slow turn-over of capital in agricultural operations 
has also prevented ordinary commercial banks from 
undertaking the short-term risks involved in agricultural 
finance. Jndecd the methods best suited to serve the 
credit requirements of agriculturists need to be formu¬ 
lated in the context inter alia of the above and similar 
factors. Problems of rural finance necessitate exclusive 
handling by experts. 

Rural Indebtedness—the Starting Point 
It was sometime in the second half of the last cen¬ 
tury that the disquieting features associated with the 
phenomenal rise in rural indebtedness in India were 
responsible for pointed attention being drawn to the need 
for organising the machinery of rural finance more effec¬ 
tively. The Central Banking Enquiry ^Committee com¬ 
mented very strongly on this issue as also on the miser¬ 
ably low standard of living of agriculturists in British 
India. While the total agrarian debt was believed to be 
iomewhere near Rs. 12G0 crores, the average annual 
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so many years to have preserved it entire; an4 I 
think I shall go to my grave without finding, or 
expecting to find, such another companion.'^ 

20. Qiarlet LaiDb'a Open tetter to Robert Southey, Fliit piiiitotl 
the London Magazine tor October, 1823. 

FINANCE IN INDIA 
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income of a cultivator was estimated at only l4. 42. It 
was recognised, however, that a large portion of the 
appalling rural debt was actually inherited from the 
previous generation. The contention is worth credence 
in view of Hindu religious sentiments, which regard 
ancestral debts as a sacred obligation despite such debta 
being legally invalid not to speak of legally valid debts. 

A Digression on I'hESENT-DAY Vievi^s 
A strong and widespread belief in this country is 
that as a result of the war (of 193945) and post-war 
developments there has been a substantial reduction of 
rural tlebls. Ihclreine views in this regard even suggest 
that much of the old debt has been wiped out. However 
more informed views indicate that though debta may 
have been reduced the extent of such reduction has not 
been great. Further, while the debts of large and medium 
land-holders have undergone substantial reduction, that 
in case of small land-holders, tenants and labourers has^ 
been very small. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute and Dr. B. V. Narayanaswainy Naidu of 
Madias also bear testimony to this coiiteiilion. 

The Institute in its survey of the indebtedness of the 
members of Co-operative Societies in the Karnatak and 
Deccan regions of the Bombay Province observed *hat 
there was substantial reduction of debts between 1939-44. 
But while there was considerable reduction among culti¬ 
vators of large holdings, the percentage decrease going 
up to 50, in the case of small holdings of less than 5 acres 
the extent of reduction was smafl and in some, tracts 
there was even an increase of debt between 9 and 30 
per cent. * 

Dr. Naidu, who conducted his survey in the province 
of Madras as a whole, reported that between 1939-45 the 
rural debt in the province was reduced to the extent of 
about 20 per cent pointing out that the major part of 
the benefit arising out of reduction was confined to the 
larger and medium land-holders. The position of small 
land-holders remained almost the same and that of 
tenants and laWurers really worsened. While some may 
pose complacence observing a general improvement in 
the position as a whole we are unable to endorse it for 
quite obvious reasons. 

General Survey—Continued 
While the extent of rural debts and their consequences 
drew pointed attention to the defective organisation oP . 
agricultural credit in India, it was simultaneously felt 
that deficiencies in the varied aspects of the ogronoifiy 
also demanded reorgotifsatioa of the rural finonolil 
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mtchinay, The burden of debte, it was observed, waM 
eating away the core of^ Indian agriculture, Tranafer of 
holdings to non-agriculturists leading to an increase in 
the number of landless labourers was one aqiong a host 
of disastrous consequences of the then existing state of 
affairs, which prompted the problem of rural indebtedness! 
to be tackled from two different angles. The first obvious 
necessity, was to devise ways and means of liquidating 
the existing debt. Then it was necessary to prevent any 
fatuxe tendency towards raising unproducive debts which 
unfortunately constituted the major part of the existing 
debt. 

Moneylenders a'nd Indigenous Bankers' 

■ 

It was a significant feature (»f all loans raised in 
rural India that they were mostly unproductive debts and 
even in case of productive loans there was no difference 
in the terms and conditions concerning interest rates, 
redemption, etc., so far as long apd short-term loanst,, 
were concerned. The village moneylenders and the indi¬ 
genous bankers wore the only agencies from whom the 
cultivators could raise loans in early times. The lending 
agencies are sometimes condemned in view of their objec¬ 
tionable practices but having regard to the social, politi¬ 
cal and economic conditions prevailing in those days, nay, 
throughout Ihe British era, indiscriminate criticism does 
not seem to be warranted. 

The moneylenders and indigenous bankers wore engaged 
in varied types of activities depending upon local customs 
and usages. They lent money with or without security 
according as the amount of loan was large or small, 
sometimes on the signing by the borrower of a condi¬ 
tional sale deed. In no ease, howev^^id they enquire 
about the purpose for which the loan.?^re being raised. 
The^rate of Interest charged varied widely fiom place to 
place and were as high as could be exacted under circum¬ 
stances, ranging from 12 to 37J per cent and sometime^ 
even higher in case of loans granted without security. 
Interest was always calculated at a compound rate so 
that very soon the amount due by way of interest far 
exceeded the amount -originally borrowed. Non-profes¬ 
sional moneylenders like the landlords often exercised 
coercive influence over iheil tenants and any money lent 
was realised without any scruples of justice or good 
sense. 

Of the objectionable practices of moneylenders just 
referred to, the more common were those of demanding 
advance rent, getting blank papers impressed with the 
thumb-impressin of illiterate* debtors, getting promissory 
notes signed for much larger amounts than the amount 
lent, using coercive methods to obtain conditional sale 
deed, etc. Tn their favour* it has been said that they 
were often found to be very lenient in their treatment 
towards thdft* clients since they knew that their pros¬ 
perity really depended upon that of their clients. 
Regarding high and sometimes exhorbitant rates of 
interest, in some casen at least these were justified in| 
viejv of the risks involved, while the expenses of manage* 
meni and inadequacy of securities offered were otto 
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grounds on which the rates of interest were bound to bt 
high. 

* Anyhow the first task of the goyernment--brooibt to 
its senses—was legislative action to check usury. The 
Usurious Loans Act was passed in 1918, and in 1930 the 
Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act. On the reconamen* 
dation of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee most 
of the provinces undertook similar legislation, which 
though designed on the same model, differed in minor 
details from one province to another. 

Various factors were responsible for the decline of 
moneylenders* activities of which legislative measures 
were undoulitcdly tho most important. Estrangement in 
their relationship with borrowers and the growth of co¬ 
operative societies also contributed twards the same end. 
To many it has been for the belter. Others believe that 
the void left in rural India by the decline of money¬ 
lenders' activities remains yet to be filled. Licensing 
moneylenders was advocated in some quarters with a view 
to bring them within the fold of organised banking. 
Unfortunately all aitcMiipts in this regard failed duo 
among others to the fact that the terms offered were not 
fotiJid acceplabfc to them. Nevertheless laws were 
enacted in many provinces including iho Punjab, C.P., 
Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa with a view to secure 
their registration and licensing. But, in the absence of 
proper supervision and inspection of moneylenders* activi¬ 
ties, even compulsory registration did not prove to be of 
much help in the solution of the problem at stake. 

The indigenous bankers of India, next to money¬ 
lenders, have fared a comparatively better lot at least in 
connection with official attack tlirough legislation. They 
belonged to distinct castes and undertook banking as a 
family business. There were the Jains, Marwaris, Chetties 
and such others many of whom used to change their 
area of operation from time to time. Of late the Marwaris 
were found to concentrate their activities in and around 
Calcutta, while Chetlies flourished in Madras, Khatris iUi 
the Punjab, ^hikarpuri Multanis in Sind and Bombay. 

A noteworthy feature in indigenous banking was that 
banking activity was combined with trado in majority of 
cases, so much so that the capital involved in the two 
types of activities could not be differentiated. The 
decline of indigenous banking indeed came about prima¬ 
rily due to greater opportunities in the sphere of trade 
engaging their^ attention and their inclination towards 
trading activities rather than banking. Moreover, the 
antiquated banking methods which they persistently tried 
to preserve in the face of severe onslaughts from modera 
banking methods as also lack of contact with joint-stock 
banks reacted and brought about their decline mucls 
earlier than would have been the case otherwise. 

It must be remembered that indigenous bankers were 
of necessity required to carry on their activities through 
local moneylenders and traders of rural area chiefly on 
account of difficulties in having direct relation with cuUb. 
vators. Further, their activities were largely restricted 
with thq passage of Land* ASUenation Acta 1a aomb of tht 
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provinces. Attempts were made by the Reserve Bank of 
India since its inception to bring rural indigenous bankers* 
into its fold but to no avail. ^ 

The Co-opERAtnvE Societies 
The Co-operative movement constitutes another high¬ 
light in the field of rural finance^ chronologically speaking, 
next to the viUage moneylenders and indigenous bankers. 
Indeed the rural credit as well as the rural multi-purpose 
societies have been regarded as “miniatui’c” banks for 
villages, and are taken to be the only appropriate organi¬ 
sations through which banking facilities can reach the 
vast mass of the rural population. * The grojvth of the 
co-operative societies and l)aiiks—more particularly of co¬ 
operative credit societies—has been phenomenal since the 
first piece of legislation was enacted jn this regard in 
1901*. In fact the process of development has not ceased 
altogether. The results of operation of the co-operative 
banks and societies in 1948-49 as compared to 1947-48 
were as follows ; 


Net Prof\ts 
1947-48 1948-49 

Rs. Rs. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks 
and Central Co-operative 
Banks .. " 5,677,074 6.957,8.^ 

Agricultural Societies .. 11,500,289 14.152,757 

Land Mortgage Banks and 
Societies .. .. 433,266 472,726 

Non-agricultural Societies .. 20,233,616 24,918,757 


Total .. 37,844,245 46.502 074 


(Source : “Statistical Slaleraeiils relating to the 
Co-operative Movement in India” published by the 
Reserve Bank of India for the year ending 1918-44^; 
quoted in A.I.C.C. Economic Review of February 
15, 1951), 

From 1919 Co-operalion became a provincial subject 
under the Government of India Act and separate IcgivS- 
lations were enacted in different provinces suiting their 
own requirements. Agricultural credit societies constitute 
about 66% of all primary co-operative societies in India 
and their total number in 1947-48 were more than 85,000. 

The following figures arc suggestive enough and would 
throw much light on the latest position of the credit 
societies in this country : 


Rural Credit Societies (1947-48) 


Number of societies 
Membership 
Owned Capital 
Deposits 

Borrowings from others 

Working Capital 

Fresh advahees during the year 

Recoveries 

Outstanding 


85.260 
34,82,852 
Rs. 11.35 crores 
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3.04 

9.47 

23.87 

10.44 

8.15 

16.02 


The over-all picture represented in the above table 
may be impressive indeed and when viewed in the context 
of partition may appear encouraging. But there is no 
scope for optimism in view of the fact that the improve¬ 
ment has been confined mostly to the provinces of Madras 


* HLffpn of th$ Hurol Bonking Bnquiry ConmittH (1990), pp. la 


and Bombay. Considering further the extensive area of 
this sub-continent and the percentage of population# 
engaged in agriculture the case for optimism undoubtedly 
weakens. Vaaious circumstances prevented the co-operative 
movement from having a sound and balanced growth in 
all respects and in all regions. 

Lack of appreciation of difficulties standing in the 
way of credit societies supplying short, medium, and long¬ 
term funds at the same time, lack of understanding of 
the principles of co-i)peration, excessive officii^ control, 
absence of trained and competent stall resulting^ in over- 
lending to members with inadequate attention' to repaying 
capacity—such and like factors have existed and do still 
exist in varying degrees in different regions. It has thuai 
been well observed that the condition of agricultural 
credit societies—at any rate outside the two provinces of 
Madras and Bombay—leaves much to be desired in the 
•away of improvement. 

It would not be out of place to incorporate in thiq 
essay figures relating to the position of rural credit 
societies in Madras and Bombay, where, as we have just 
noted, there has been outstanding progress in the field 
of co-operation.: 

As on SOth June, 1949 



Madras 

Bombay 

(including multi- 
purpose societies) 

Number of societies 

13,740 

6,147 

Membership 

10,27,876 

331,018 

Owned capital 

. Rs. 2.67 

2.47 crores 

Deposits 

. „ 0.53 

0.061 „ 

Other borrowings 

. „ 5.37 

2,42 „ 

Working capital 

. „ 8.57 

5.50 „ 


Banking Enquiry Committee 


A fact worthy of mention here is that^n almost, all 
provinces empliasis is now being laid on the organisation) 
of mulli-purposo societies which are expected to attend 
to several important aspects of the agriculturists’ life. 
“In Madras the credit societies themselves are being 

encouraged to take up allied functions.such as the 

supply of agricultural and domMic requisites and the 
marketing of produce.” 

The latest position of multi-purpose societies may be 
fairly gauged from the foDowing statistics : 


Number of multi-purpose societies. 

18.162 

Number of members 

5,77386 

Working Capital 

Ts. 2.8 

Purchase of Goods 

» 1.63 

Sale of Goods .. , 

„ 3,52 

Deposits 

„ 0.334 

Fresh advahccs durmg the year .. 

,, 1.97 

Loans Outstanding 

„ 1.706 


Co-operative Banks 

The Co-operative Banks in India, excluding those 
serving urban areas, deservf reference for purposes of 
this essay as financing agencies for co-operative societies. 
The Provincial Co-operative Banks have been* charac¬ 
terised as apex institutions for the * co-operative financial 
structure in each province or state and their chief fu&c* 
tiotta have been : 
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(0 To act as bankers to the co-oper^iye societies, 
both urban and rural, as also to the Central Co¬ 
operative Banks, Whose area of operation is generally 
restricted to a district or part of a district; 

(li) To provide financial accommodation needed 
hy the co-operative societies and the Central Co¬ 
operative Banks; and 

(iii) To act as balancing centres and co-ordinating 
agencies for the province or state concerned. 

The Central Go-operative Banks, on the other hand, 
have a more restricted area of operation covering a dis¬ 
trict or part of a district, financing societies afiUiated 
to them is their main function and their membership is 
made up of societies as well as individuals. In the case 
of* banking unions, however, the membership is made up, 
of societies only. In 1948, there were 11 Provincial 
Co-operative Banks, and as many as 448 Central Co¬ 
operative Banks with total funds amounting to Rs. 2.6 
crorcs and Rs. 6,49 crores respectively. 

Under Section 17 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
the Reserve Bank extends financial accommodation to the 
Provincial Banks in times of need while the latter, in 
their turn, finance the Central Co-operative Banks. It is 
often suggested that the position of the Central Co¬ 
operative Banks has become stronger during the last war 
and that they are able to supply “not only the finance 
required for agricultural credit, but also for several non- 
credit activities” like the procurement and distribution of 
manures and agricultural implements and the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale cottage industries. However, in thisr 
respect also the over-all picture does not represent uni¬ 
form development in all the provinces. About them it 
has been said, “In Bombay and Madras their position is 
strong, in Uttar Pradesh their present position may be 
regarded as generally satisfactory, the structure elsewhere 
if a process of reorganisation, consolidation and re¬ 
habilitation.” The latter remark is specially true of 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, The Punjab, 
Mysore and West Bengal; in the rest of the states the 
co-operative banks hfve not made much headway. 

Recent Recommendations Concerning Indebtedness 
The proposals in respect of rural indebtedness and 
its relief have been comprehensively pul forward in a 
number of official Reports in recent years. 

The Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee of 1945 
(which has since becoine famous as the Cadgil Com¬ 
mittee) while holding that the adjustment and liquidation 
of old debts is an essential preliminaiy to the organisa¬ 
tion of rural credit on a satisfactory basis, proposed com¬ 
pulsory scaling down of debts and their^ redemption by 
transfer to land mortgage banks or to an A^cultuial 
Credit Corporation. Incidentally it may be noted that the 
proposals of the Gadgil Committee were based mainly on 
the provisions of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act of 1939. The proposals* were endorsed by two other 
Committees which reported in 1946 and 1947, the Co¬ 
operative Planning Committee and the Bombay Agricul- 
tprtl Credit Organisation Committee. They are more 
popularly known as the Saralya Gommlttee and the Nana** 
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vati Committee respectively. In the report of Dr. B. V. 
Naratnswamy Naidu, to which we referred earlier in this 
article, it was proposed that all debts, except those which 
have to be dealt with by a simple Insolvency Law, should^ 
be compulsorily ascertained and liquidated by the issuo 
of irredeemable bonds carrying a guaranteed Interest of 
3i per cent per annum. 

Objections against such proposals as above have 
chiefly centred round the following points ; 

1. The agriculturists may find it hard to obtain) 
loans for current needs during the transitional period 
between liquidation and adjustment on the one hand 
and establishment of alternative credit agencies on the 
other. This may have serious repercussions on the 
agricultural economy of the country and may create 
difficulties even in the introductory stage of the 
scheme. 

2. ‘The assumptions, that a comprehensive insti¬ 
tutional machinery to satisfy all legitimate credit re¬ 
quirements of the agriculturists could be set up within 
a short period of lime, and that the financial resources 
necessary to pay off old debts and to meet current 
financial requirements woplcl be available, are un¬ 
realistic.” 

3. An, important effect of the application of 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 as 
amended in 1947 has been that the normal sources of 
finance have dried up. It is also pointed out that aa 
a result of the application of this Act, the credit 
situation in Bombay has become relatively difficult. 

According lo the Rural Banking Enquiry Committee, 
which submitted its report last year, the present 
period is not opportune for such experiments. A sug¬ 
gestion has instead been made that attention should bo 
concentrated on building up the institutional machinery 
for rural credit. 

In support of the contention that the proposals of the 
Cadgil Committee (endorsed by the Saraiya Committeo 
and the Nanavati Committee) do not commend them¬ 
selves for practical application, the Rural Banking 
Enquiry Committee has argued as follows: 

(a) Firstly, war and post-war inflation hits led 
to a substantial reduction in the money and real bur¬ 
den of rural debt and the majority of cultivators arc 
now probably in a position to bear their debts more 
easily. 

(b) Secondly, although the size of,the debt may 
still be large, a large portion of this may really con¬ 
sist of current debt, which to a great^xtent represents 
the working capital of agriculture. This cannot be 
repaid before satisfactory alternative arrangements for 
the supply of such working capital are made. 

(c) Thirdly, the total amount required to pay 

off adjusted debts and to provide the current capital 
needs of the agriculturists all over the country would 
probably run into hundreds of crores of rupees. Thia 
cannot be raised cither by the Government or by the 
banking system in the present position of the capital 
market. ^ 

(d) Dr. Naidu’s suggestion of issuing irredeem¬ 
able bonds does not appear feasible because sucht 
bonds would after all be marketable, and the provisioiii 
for repayment by instalments, while freezing the funds 
of creditors for a number of vears creates serious 
difficulties for normal current finance. 

(e) Bombay’s experience in this regard hu been 
none too bapiiy. 
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(/) Compulsory scaling dovn of debts except 
under emergency couditions, such as ihose caused, bv 
depression does not create that respect for obligations 
which is necessary in any sound credit system. 

Machinery—R iiRAt Cri-oit Agency 
To start with, there is complete unanimity of opinion 
on the desirability of developing as varied a system of 
institutional finance as possible although on theoretical 
grounds it may appear that* a single financing agency 
covering the entire field of rural credit would better serve 
the purpose. Thus the Cadpil Committee while recognising 
the theoretical soundness of a single credit ^tgency decided 
in favour of a multiple agency and proposed that their 
recommendations he adot)teJ as largely as possible to the 
existing structure and stops be taken along the present 
line of devolopmcnt. The Rural Banking Enquiry 
Commiilce also endorsed this approach. 

In any scheme for reorganisation of the machinery 
of rural credit one has of necessity to distinguish belweent 
the need for short and medium-term credit on the one 
hand and long-term creditj^ on the other. 

So far as short and medium-term credit is concerned 
the Gadgil Comm'ttee, in its report, recommended the 
establishment of an Agricultural Credit Corporation in^ 
each province except those where co-operative agencies 
are strong enough and have wide scope of operation. It 
may be observed en passant that in spite of the co-operative 
societies being recognised as the ideal agency for rural 
credit, the extension of co-opei alive credit organisations 
all over the country is iinpraciicablc. Tn support of itsi 
contentions the Caclgil Conimilt(‘c argued : 

1. Despite llicir phenomenal growth the co¬ 
operative societies still cover only a very small propor¬ 
tion of the rural population and meet only a fraction 
of their credit requirements; 

2. Except in a few regions their working has not 
been very satisfactory; 

3. The extension of co-operative credit organisa¬ 
tions all over the country within a short period of time 
can never succeed without a very largt* degree of 
state assistance and control. But that w^ould seriously 
affect the democratic, “Co-operative” rhaiartcr; and \ 

4. Lastly, it would also be difficult to link the co¬ 
operative organisations with non-members. 

The Agricultural Credit Corporations, as originally 
envisaged in the Cadgil Committee Report, would be 
autonomous institutions. The Stale should contribute 
half their capital, and joinl-slock banks, co-operaiivc 
institutions, marketing organisations, etc., the rest. .Their 
function would be (/') to establish agencies and branches 
all over their respective regions, and (ii) to supply all 
types of credit. Thus they would supply finance to co- 
operativ*e societies wdicre central financing agencies am 
absent, and also supjJy mortgage loans directly to indivi 
dual agriculturists. 

The activities of the Corporations would be co¬ 
ordinated with those of co-operative and other institu¬ 
tions and competition would be scrupulously avoided. Tn 
fact, short and medium-term credit based generally oni 
personal security or statutory fir.st charge on crops could 
only bo provided through co-opexative societies. 


The recommendations of the Gadgil Committee, M 
outlined above, has not found favour in all circles, hi 
view mainly of the alternative suggestion that functioning 
of the credit mechanism as envisaged in the proposal 
could be equally achieved by provincial and central co¬ 
operative banks if the financial resources and assistance 
(c.g.. stale subsidy, etc.) contemplated for the Corpora¬ 
tions are also made available to the banks. This view 
seems to be pertinent enough in so far as the provincial 
and central co-operative banks would have^additional 
advantages on account of their being already A the field 
and having some organisational momentum. Again, while 
the co-operative banks have mostly succeeded in raising 
funds through deposits, the way in which the Gadgil 
Committee would like the proposed Corporations to 
raise their funds appears none loo happy. Further, even 
with the new Corporations functioning in the desired 
manner the co-operative societies would still have to 
operate as primary organisations in dealing with indivi¬ 
duals of small means, since it is very likely that none 
but the more well-to-do among the peasantry would be 
able to deal directly with the Corporations. 

The Saraiya Committee as also the Nanavati Com¬ 
mittee held similar views. In the words of the Saraiya 
Committee : 

‘'Not only in some provinces where the co-opera¬ 
tive movement has attained a high degree of develop¬ 
ment, but also in other provinces and slates the provin¬ 
cial co-operative bank or the central co-operative 
financing organisation can provide the agriculturist 
with all the facilities which are intended to be given 
by the agricultural credit corporations. The same 
measure and type of aids as those recommended to be 
given to the agricultural credit corporation should be 
given to the provincial co-operative banks and there 
should then be no need to start a separate organisfi^tion 
for this purpose.’’ 

Reorganisation of the co-operative credit structure 
has thus conic to he accepted as a cardinal principle inf 
a largo number of provinces and naturally this has also 
been supported by the co-operative- interests. In Bom¬ 
bay, Bihar and Assam, for example, the schemes put into 
opeiation have all grown out of this one principle. It is 
none the less recognised that the proposals of the Gadgil 
Committee deserve serious thinking at least in certaii]( 
selected areas, for instance, in the former Indian statcfl 
where co-operative credit system is non-existent or can¬ 
not be developed easily. But even in these areas it 
would be better if an already existing institution like the 
state-owned bank can be reorganised. The Rural 
Banking Enquiry Committee (1950) has made cerlain^ 
very cogent observations in this connection. While em¬ 
phasis has been laid on a varied and adequate credit 
machinery to be developed in each region in conformity 
with local conditions, it has also been suggested that 
such machinery should be kble to raise adequate funds 
by way of share capital and deposits or debenture issues. 
The report has characterised as unrealistic the assump* 
tion generally made that the state would be able to ralfo 
from somewhere vast amounts of capital to be put at the 
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disposal of the machinery for credit. The credit machi¬ 
nery, the Report adds, must keep in view the necessity 
for tapping rural savings since urban savings cannot be 
depended upon to meet the needs of industry and com¬ 
merce as well as of agriculture. It has also been 
observed that in any scheme for a sound and efficient 
system of rural finance, sufficient emphasis must be laid 
on the building up of a sound structure of primary 
institutions—^whether co-operative credit societies or 
multi-purpose societies. Reference was made in an ear¬ 
lier page of this article about the attempts made at 
developing multi-purpose co-operative societies. The 
Provincial Governments, it is suggested, should encourage 
such attempts by providing ihe necessary staff for 
inspection and supervision. 

Proposals concerning the machinery for long-term 
credit have di\erged in no less degree than those con¬ 
cerning short and medium-term credit. While the 
Gadgil Committee recommended that the long-term 
credit should be supplied by the existing land-mortgage 
banks and in their absence by the proposed agricultural 
credit corporations, the Nanavati Committee took anj 
opposite view which stands against the merging of insti¬ 
tutions providing short-and medium-term credit with 
those supplying long-term loans. The Gadgil Com¬ 
mittee argued that a single credit agency for all types of 
credit would lead to better co-ordination of credit. The 
critics hold that funds for long-term credit need to be 
raised separately, mainly by debenture issues, that long¬ 
term credit would necessitate a special procedure involv¬ 
ing exaihination of the title of the land, its value, etc., 
which would unavoidably lake some lime and hence, 
different types of credit ought, as a matter of course, to 
be •supplied by different institutions. 

A third proposal which has emerged in recent time^ 
suggests the establishment of a Central Agricultural 
Credit Corporation on the lines of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation. Such a Credit Cor^xnation, it is suggested, 
would provide medium and long-term credit either 
directly (to well-to-do cultivators) or through the co¬ 
operative credit organisation and may also serve as an; 
*‘apex'’ organisation for the provincial co-operative banks. 
Against this last proposal critics have advanced a number 
of arguments. It has been argued, for example, that 
since agrarian legislation and systems of land tenure vary 
widely in different regions, a Central institution of 
the type envisaged in the proposal will not be able to 
finance agricultural development properly directly through 
medium or long-term credit. * 

In the ultimate analysis it has come to be held that 
provincial land mortgage banks and primary institutions 
will best serve the purpose so far as long-term credit is» 
concerned. Some of the encouraging developments in this 
regard are as follows : 

(a) The availability from the Reserve Bank of 
India of technical advice and assistance on the issue 
* and redemption of debentures by the land-mortgage 
banks; and 


(6) the willinmesi on the part of, SoMTi 
Bank to purchase their debentures to a limited extent 
and to makd advanc^a^ on their security. 

These do indicate that conditions are likely to improva 
very sohti if requisite steps are also token to make use 
of the assistance and facilities extended. 

Land Mortgage Banks 

Having referred to land mortgage banks in the prcce» 
ding paragraph, it seems proper that the position of these 
banles in India should be studied at some length. The 
history of land mortgage banks in India dates back to 
the raid-nineteenth century (1863) when the **Land 
Mortgage Bank of India Limited'* was registered ii^ 
London. The real beginning was however made in 1920, 
the first institution of the type having been started in the 
Punjab in that year. During the next few years a num¬ 
ber of provinces followed suit but the experiences were 
nov\^hcre happy till 1929 when the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank was et^tablished. in the province of Madras. la 
fact the experiments in Madras and Bombay in this regard 
proved to be quite successful in the years to come and it 
is these two provinces that the technique of land mort¬ 
gage banking is at present considered to be best deve¬ 
loped. Of the two provinces again Madras has achieved 
probably the greatest success in this respect and to-day 
serves as a model for other provinces and states in India. 
There were at the end of June, 1940, as many as 119 
primary land mortgage banks affiliated to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank of Madras. The following figorea^ 
for 1944-45 reveal to some extent the position of land 
mortgage banks in India : 


Nuniher of land mortgage banks 

and 

societies 

289 

Nuiuber of members 

138,709 

Shun* (Capital 

Dehrnlurc Issues— 

. Rs. 51,28,197 

(a) from the public 

. „ 3,74,59,432 

(6) from the Government 

.. „ 5,99,517 

Deposits 

.. „ 17,88,377 

Kesorve Fund 

.. „ 28,62,734 

Loans 

.. ., 3,01,40,007 

One noteworthy feature is that 

unlike co-operative 


societies, state assistance on a liberal' scale has bceol 
advocated with a view to ensure successful working of 
the land mortgage banks. Jndecd the achievements of 
Madras and Bombay in this regard may be largely ascribed 
to the government assistance extended in these provinces 
towards ibe same end. For instance, the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank in Madras was assisted by the Government 
of Madias in several ways, such as a guarantee for interest 
upon 6 per cent on all debentures floated by the Bank iift 
the first 5 years upon a certain limit, loan of the scrvicet^ 
of government staff to inspect local mortgage banks or to 
assist in all enquiries on their behalf, a subsidy for working 
expenses, etg. Likewise the Provincial Co-operative land 
Mortage Bank in Bombay enjoyed state assistance in a 
variety of ways, e.g,, a guarantee of both principal and 
interest .on the debentures floated by the Bank, exWption 
from stamp <}uty, registration fees, etc^, the grant of a 
subsidy to cover deficits, if any, during ^e first three 
years of its working ov^ and above a cKh subsidy to « 
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the primary banks. Of course, in both the provinces the 
government are represented on the Boar/1 of the banks! 
but that by itself has not hindered sound working of the 
institutions. We have already made passing reference to 
the fact that the Reserve Bank has dtpressed its willing¬ 
ness not only to purchase the debentures of land mort¬ 
gage banks but also to make available such technical 
advice and assistance on the issue and redemption of 
debentures as may be required by the banks. We repeat 
it here only to emphasise that a strong case may thus be 
made out for the revival of land mortgage banking 
throughout the country. IvOng-term loons made by the 
existing agencies have so far flown largely towards re¬ 
deeming old debts. The^r application towards permanent 
improvement of land and agricultural operations have 
thus been quite inadequate. This cannot be allowed to 
continue further. * ^ 

RuhaI Credit and Commwicjal Banks 

The commercial banks, of India have hitherto figured 
little so far as their direct participation in the rural 
credit system is concerned. To some this has been a 
boon in disguise. Indeed, wc may subscribe to this view 
but not without hesitancy lest it may mean our approval 
to another suggestion, purporting to a total exclusion of 
commercial bunks from the field of agrirultural finance. 
Valuable services have been and are still being rendered 
by commercial bank.s, which though not of direct assist¬ 
ance are regarded a.? invaluable consiiiuenfs of the rural 
credit system. In the marketing of crops requiring short¬ 
term credit to the exlrni of some crores of rupees, tho 
traders get financial accommodation from these banks. 
Indeed they are considered equally able to make advances 
directly to agriculturists against their crops as well as to 
grant loans for the purchase of expensive equipment. It 
has also been suggested that with the establishment of 
regulated markets and warehouses for crops, and with 
reasonable arrangements for grading and standardisation, 
commercial banks are bound to occupy their rightful 
position in the agricultural economy of India. 

On the dangers of competition between commercial 
banks and co-operative institutions, the Rural Banking 
Enquiry Committee observed that 

“Both in respect of functions as well as clientele 
there can be a broad division of laboiu between com¬ 
mercial and co-ot>erative banks, and their activities^ 
can thus be co-ordinated.” 

It may be noted, however, that the mechanism of 
such division of labour has yet to be defined. Without 
subscribing to the view upheld by the Rural Banking 

* Tn this cnnorctioa see Statutory Report on Agricultural Credit 
and Review of the Co operative Movement in IndiOf published by the 
Resene Bank of India. _ 


Enquiry Committee, a far better course would be to 
encourage commercial banks and pave their way, if 
necessary, in developing their escisting functions in the 
rural credit system. 

Role of the Reserve Bank of India 

A criticism is often voiced from responsible quarters 
that the Reserve Bank has failed in the matter of giving 
succour to cultivators who are in need of financial 
accommodation. In so far as it can reach its services to 
the ryots only indirectly through other agencifs there id 
not much that the Bank could do directly in fthe sphere 
of agricultural credit. The Bank lends to co-operative 
banks by discounting their bundles and promissory notes! 
and on these the Bank charges li per cent below 'the 
official bank rate for credit extending up to 9 months. 
It i.s proposed that with the rediscounting period extended 
from 9 to 12 months, the co-operative banks may utilise 
the Reserve Bank accommodation in greater measure. The 
proposal is, however, said to have lost its force. The 
problem of rural indebtedness or agricultural credit is 
not the same now os it was a decade ago. The emphasis 
has in most places shifted to the mobilisation of rural 
savings and towar<ls a reconstruction at the ba'$e rather 
than at the apex •• 

Conclusion 

Since agriculture, as organised at present in this) 
country, is a deficit industry, the agronomy needs to be 
put on a sound basis by a comprehen.sive rural develop¬ 
ment programme, without which rural credit agencies! 
cannot function effectively. This should not be construed 
to mean that the former should precede the latter. 
Indeed, comprehensive rural development itself needs a 
corresponding' development of the credit machinery. Tho 
two must go hand in hand. 

Extension of banking facilities in the rural areas| 
which would ensure mobilisation of rural savings to the 
greatest degree is drawing more and more attention in) 
recent years. This will surely result in strengthening 
the machinery for rural credit, which will be as varied 
a system of institutional finance as possible. However, 
in spite of the need for extension of banking facilitiei 
and mobilisation of rural savings, one must not be oblivi¬ 
ous of the fact that rural credit requirements shall have 
to be met in increasing measure by the fullest use and 
gradual development of a variety of credit institutione, 
the most important among them being the co-operative 
banks, co-operative credit, multi-purpose and marketing 
societies as well as the land mortgage banks. One most 
remember furiher that the scope for the development of 
such institutions as at present constituted is unlimited. 

•• Indian Finance ^ Decvmbw 2, 1960. 
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Among the Chagtai monarchs who sat qd the throne 
of Delhi, Humayun’s career presents, some most 
dramatic changes. He inherited a throne, lost and 
regained it. He conquered Bengal and Gujarat with as 
much swiftDess as that with which he lost them. He 
saved his life twice by swimming across the Ganges 
and was then turned out of India. But strangely 
enough, when a helpless exile (sargashta wadi baaar- 
anjam) in Iran, he received grand ovation at every 
sta^e of his journey until his arrival at the Shah’s 
capital. Then, he fell into temporary disgrace, but was 
soon restored to full lionour. 

This alternating period of sunshine and cloud 
during Humayim’s stay in Persia has been coloured 
into a sensational account of his being subjected to 
gross indignities and insults and of his life being 
attempted.^ This View, however, raises a very impor¬ 
tant question which has not been yet answered. If 
Shah Tahmasp wanted to humiliate the fugitive 
emperor, by an exhibition of his magnificence,“ as Sir 
Richard Burn suggests in the Cambridge History of 
India IV, why did he then furnish the latter with a 
military force of twelve thousand men and thus 
sacrifice on his behalf Persian men and money? 

Wc propose to discass this question a,nd other 
connected problems in the course of this paper. It 
has been entirely overlooked that tlie monarch of Iran 
was prompted by political considerations to heartily 
welcome Humayun. The Shia faith, after its triumph 
in Persia, under Shah Ismail Safavi, had to face the 
bittftr hostility of its two Sunni neighbours, the Otto¬ 
man Turks in the north-west and the Uzbaks in the 
north-east. In 1514 A.D., the Turks massacred 40,000 
Shias within their territory, described by Von Hammer 
Purgstall as one of tjic most dreadful deeds ever per¬ 
petrated in the name of religion.® In 1536 A.D., Ubayed 
Khan Uzbak persecuted the Shias of Tus, Mashhad 
and Herat in the course of his expedition against 
Persia. The Shia Shah stood alone against two formid¬ 
able foes on two different frontiers. This isolation of 
the Shia monarch in the contemporary Sunni-domir 
nated Moslem world naturally Induced him to woo 
the exiled Indian monarch and redress the balance by 
setting him up either as a, Shia, or as a Perso-philc, 
in Afghanistan and India. . 

Hence the report of Humayiin's arrival in Sistan 
caused a flutter in the Shah^s court. Tdhmr4.sp ordered 
drums to beat for three successive days as a mark of 
rejoicing; he despatched a special courier to Hiimavun 


1. Jfun^un in Ptrtia, p. S4, fa. 1. 

3. Read Akbar*! raceptloa of Subimaa Mina, faffitlva king of 
Badikahan, tha gnad otatlom Sben to him and alto hb policy in 
Eng. tr., 231 and TabnqnfA-AkM^ 
h Bnmab Mvrsiy of foroto^ Vf, It 


and issned missives to the governors of his different 
provinces containing minute instructions for his rejop- 
tion. Whether privy to the Shah’s designs or not, 
Ahmad Sultan Shamlu, Governor of Sistau, success¬ 
fully checkmated a plan made by some of tlie cx- 
emperor’s advisers for an immediate march on Q'mda- 
har with a handful of deserters from Kamraa. /Vh r.ad 
Sub an beliavod with all candour and courtesy and 
gained hi.s good graces by deputing his mother and 
wife on a vi^it to Mariyam-Makanj, (Hamida Banu), 
Humayun^ principal consort-^ From Sistan the ex- 
emperor advanced stage by stage towards Qazwin and 
his journey took the colour of a triumphal progress; 
such was the ostentatious display of his reception and 
when he departed again homeward the Shah craved 
for lasting friendship by offering him a pair of apples. 

During his stay at the Shah’s court, occurred 
mutual coiisulialions and exchange of view's between 
the two sovereigns, when the proposal of an auxiliary 
force on behalf of Humayun was broached. The Shah 
agreed to comply with this request on conditions of 
the latter adopting the Shia creed. A hitch now 
occurred. It is said that the Shah prompted by zeal 
for his faith coerced the cx-emperor in various ways." 
He caused heretics to be burnt in his presence and 
wanted to commit him to the flames. This account of 
threat and intimidation made to Humayun was derived 
froq;> Tazkirat-id-Waqiat by Jnuhar, Tarikh-i-Hutnayun 
Namnh by Illahdafl Faizi Sirliindi and Sharaf Nainah 
of Sharf Khan. 

The authenticity of this statement is, however, 
open to objection for various reasons. Neither any 
Safawid chronicle nor .any Indian source except those 
cited above uiake.s monrion of this incident. Then, 
again, this particular statement occurs only in two 
copies oT Jauhar (the source of Stewart’s translation 
and an India Office MS.) and ia absent from two 
others (Punjab University MS. and Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’a copy). The other authority, viz., Tarikh-i- 
Humayun Narnah has no independent value, because it 
borrows mostly from Jauhar. Sharaf Namah too can 
claim no special weight, on account of its author being 
inimically disposed to the Shia court." Would it then 
be reasonable to uphold such a charge on the basis of 
uncertain evidences? 

The real opposition at the Persian court from 

4. Eng. tr. Akbor Namnh, Vol. I, p. 415. 
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1 befitting manner.. 
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Bahrain Mirza, who became prejudiced against 
Humayun for the injudicious remark ascribing his 
downfall to the hostility of his brothers. It was he 
who threatened the fugitive emperor and endeavoured 
to stir up the Shah^s anger by raking up the old 
memory of Najim-i-Sani^s death at Gajdawan due to 
the suspected treachery of Babur. And it is not un¬ 
likely that Jauhar foisted the sm of the younger 
brother upon the Shah himself. 

Secondly, Huma.viin^s change-over from one «tem 
of the parent tree of Mam to another was not so 
difficult as it is lliolight to be. ITnlike his father who 
was fond of music and poetry, he had developed a 
taste for religious lore and other branches of know¬ 
ledge. such as astrology and astronomy. Ho had asso¬ 
ciated with Shah Tahir at Agra/ before the latter went 
to the Deccan and strengthened the foundations of 
Shiaism there. Such members of the family circle as 
his mother Mahum Hegam and wife Harnida Banu 
professed the Shia creed, being descended from tlic 
celebrated Zanda-pil Shaikh Ahmad of Jarii" (North¬ 
eastern Persia). He left therefore no important sanc¬ 
tuary of the Shia saint unvisitod on his way to Qaz- 
win. At Sistan, ho lield discussions on the rival sects 
with Hussain Quli/ brother of the local governor 
Ahmad Sultan Shamlu. At Kabul, he heard an ex¬ 
position of the philosophical treatise, Durrani 
written by the great scholar Qutbuddm Shivazi, fore¬ 
most disciple of Nasinicldin Tusi and evidently dis¬ 
cussed the fundamental tenets of the faith (xvusul-i*- 
din) which formed the appendix (khairna) to Uiat 
volume.^ Humayiiii had not therefore to suffer much 
pricking of conscjence and tormenting of spirit when 
he made a confession of his inward longing for the 
Shia faith to the Shah’s sister, Sultanam Begam: 

May cm az Jan bnndah4-awlad-i^Ali 
Hasten hamesha Khxirram at Yad-LAli 
Chnn Sirr-i-walaQat az AU Zahir shud 
Kardlm hamcsha xmrd khud nad-i^Ali?* 

'‘With all my heart, I am a bondsmaa of Ali's progeny 
Happy always I am in remembrance of Ali 
As the mystery of the prophet was revealed 

through Ali 

Did I always repeat on the rosary the name of Ali/' 

The tactful Wazir Qazi Jahan was the agent and 
perhaps the priest in the formal initiation of Humayun 
to the Shia faith. The doubt expressed in the Mxighal 
R%Ue of India about Humayun’s adoption of the Shia 
creed would thus appear to be groundless. 

On his yielding to the Shah's sentiment, the latter 
lent him a force of twelve thousand men with a body 

7. Af. Chani: History of Persian Literature in Indio, U, p. 31. 

8. Akhor NomtA, A.S.B. Teit, 1. 174. Al«o Devori<Ige't note 
In Engllih tr. fn. 6, p. 52. According to Tabqat-i-Akbari, Eng. tr, 
287-88, IChwaJa Muacum, Htmida Banu'i brother waa • Shia. 

9. Akhar Nomah, Eng. tr. I, 416. 

10. Ibid, 446. 

11. lUoui Op, cit. Vol. II, 434. 

U. iirtdhfs, V. K, ProM, 07, * 
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of 300 select cuirassiers from his own bodyguard. This 
army commanded by Budflgh Khan forced its way 
through Garmsir and captured Qandahar from Askeri. 
Then the bulk of the force returned towards Pei^a, 
instead of marching on to Kabul as ordered by the 
Shah. The report however of Persian aid to Humayun 
soon drew followers round his standard, who swelled 
within a short time to a body of five thousand men. 
It is with this force that he dispossessed Budagh Khan 
of Qandahar and put himself in possession ^f it. The 
conquest of Kabul followed, with an army‘composed 
largely of Persians. This is clearly indicated by the 
ffict that wliori Shaikh Hamid of Sambal met him,at 
Kabul, ho growled out at the sight of the army made 
up mostly of the Shias, saying “My lord, I see the 
whole of your force composed of the Rafizis; every¬ 
where I encounler such names of your troops, as Yar 
Ali, Kaslif Ali, Haidar Ali, and I do not find any one 
bearing I lie name of any other Companion of the 
i^-ophot.” Ilumayim could make no exposUilation and 
fumbled out llio rf*ply, “My grandfather bore the 
name of Omar Shaikh" and retired for consolation and 
advice inside his hareni.^ 

It is thus apparent that the aid of the Persians 
materially contributed to his success against his 
enemies and the rcconqiiest of India. It sounds hollow 
when it is stated that Humayun accomplished it with 
his oxon folloxmn^s, bxj his mvii efforts of his 'tobies, 
especially when it is recollected that his ■ following had 
dwindled to only four dozens of men at the time of 
Ills exit out of India. 

Humayuu’s exile, though a deplorable episode, was 
of the deepest significance in the history of India. A 
compreliensivo work^* on his life has uo doubt appoaied, 
but it has failed to duly assess and ^ecify the 
influences that resulted from this contact; 

We sot them down hern. Firstly, it gave a 
edge to Hurnayun's conception qf kingship tmd led 
him to introduce an innovation in the court-ritual, 
viz., Kornish.''^ It is hardly known that the emperor 
entertained high notions of his royal office. At Gour, 
he appeared at court with a veil over his face drawn, 
from the crown, (niquab az Taj) and his courtiers used 
to burst out in exclamation saying, “Light has shone 
forth”^® iTajfUli mishnxvad). Such exalted ideas ac¬ 
counted for other innovations, like the classification 
of the nobles into twelve ^divisions according t6 the 
twelve signs qf the Zodiac, the division of the affairs 
of the state into four departments, corresponding to 
the four elements, Atishi (fijre), Abi (water), Hawed 
(air) and Khaki (earth).” 

Secondly, it revived.an interest in astronomy and 

13. Badouni, A.S.B. text, 468, 

14. Humayun Badshah in two volutoes Jby l>r» S. K. BanerJI. 

15. Badauni, A.S.B. text, 446; Aind-Akbari, Eng. tf. 1, 

16. Badauni, A.S.B. UMt, 446. * 

17. B. Prgibgdi Evgi 
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astrology. It was Humayun’s fixed practice to take 
omen before undertaking any work and to change the 
hues of his robe in conformity with the colour of the 
different planets governing the week-days out of his 
profound belief in astral influence.^'* The interest in 
astrology and astronomy was whetted by contact with 
men learned in these sciences in Persia. At Tabriz he 
searched for implements needed to build an obser¬ 
vatory and had nearly completed one at Delhi with 
the help of Maulana Ilyas and Abul Qiiasim Jiirjani, 
when he was suddenly snatched away by death. The 
observatories 'built under his successor were then'fore 
a continuation and development of tin* legacy beque¬ 
athed by Humayun. 

Thirdly, the adoption of the Shia faith and recruit¬ 
ment of his following from both sects without discri¬ 
mination, alleviated the rancour between iheiu and 
perhaps pointed the way to a wider understanding 
among the people of diverse faiths. 

Fourthly, the inflow of Persian talent which 

- :0 


resulted from the Persian contact, .prdinoted cloflte 
cultural collaboration between the two countries. Its 
fruit was the growth of a composite culture with pre¬ 
dominantly Iranian elements. 

It is therefore a gross underestimate to say that 
the contact with Persia though ^'pamjui to Humayun 
wa^ not alto(^ether bo,rrm of results/* 

IR. Akbar’s belief in it was alao great. We may incidentally 
point out that in 1573 after tho triumphant return from Gujarat, 
Akhar once halted at a townlet Becuna, for three daya, because the 
court aatrologer (Jyotic Rai) did not consider that period auei)irioua 
for entry into his capital, Fathepur Sikri {Akbar Namah, A.S.B. teat, 
p. 38). He was also a helfovcr in omen, e.g., on arrival at Jitaran 
(during tho march to Gujarat, August, 157.3) he set a trained chtta 
on a paasing Mack buck, saying that the capture of the deer will 
be taken as a suie augury of the rclicl Ibrahim Husain falling Into 
his hand. During thr taine journey, one Friday morning a tigor stalked 
past his left side. When Saif Khan Koka and Mir Zadab All Khan 
took aim at it, lu* fuibude them saying that in the estimation of the 
wise men of India, it was lieermvl auspicious if a tiger appeared ou 
I in- left, {Akbar JS'amah, A.S.B. text, 45-46, 88). 
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Hv 1)K. I'AMONAHH C’H. 

Asiatic contact and Mediterranean connection of 
India have bUen pretty well recorded either by the 
Indians theniselvea or by reliable foreigners and by 
Iheir respective governments of particular periods. 

The historical accounts of Asoka the Great, 
Harsliavardban, Saniudra Gupta, of the Persian King 
Diifius, and of Alexander the Great, accounts left by 
Fa Hien, It-sing, Hiueii Ts^ing, and the Pen plus, 
record.s of the ancient Burmese, Siamese, Ciiiiicse, 
Malayan and Javanese Guverninentd as well as 
archaeological records throw a flood of bghl on the 
Indo-Asialic and Indo-Mediterrniiean relations. Tradi¬ 
tions and legends also play no insignificant pari m 
these matters. 

But this Is not exactly tho case with regard (n 
Indo-African relationship. TIk^ backward civilization 
of most of the African peoples of tho iiUeiior, want 
of enough good scu-ports of Africa, the inhospitable 
climate, the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean and the 
Arabian Sea intervening between India and Africa, 
are some of the reasons mainly respo^tsible for tins 
somewhat intermittent and obscure knowledge. Ihe 
Mediterranean countries of North-east Af*ica having 
land-connectiona w’ith India are exceptions. India 
loomed large in the affairs of this part of Africa, 
specially of ancient Egypt.* Next may be mentioned 
the Carthaginians; tlie Semitic Arabs including tho 
Berbers and the Mot)rs were the last settlers of ancient 
Africa, in point of time. Besides contact with ancient 


DAS GUPTA, M A., ph D. 

ICgypt evidences of Indian connection with Carthage 
ill North Africa and other Mediterranean countries of 
both Africa and Europe an^ not wanting. Ancient 
liistor.'ins bki? Ptolem>', Atonan, Herodotus and 

olluTs iKU'cr failed to notice the Indians in the affairs 
of the Near’ East, North-east Africa and South-east 
Europe. The Pcnpliu^ of the Eryihmem Hea and 
Vincent's Tradr and Navigation of the Ancient Hindus 
thi'ow .some light on the ancient Indo-African con- 
necl ion. 

“The prennice of Indian merchants in Alexan¬ 
dria is atte^'ted by Diou Ghry.sostoin, and ii ronuirk- 
able opiKi’nj'liie n cord oi tlieir presence in Egypt 
Ins bnm found in Ihe leiiijilf* of Redesie, on the 
trade-ioute from tlu-’lb'd Se.-i ])i)rt of Bereniko to 
Edfii, on the Nile. In ihis iTiMTiplion Soplion, the 
Indian, recuub his hnie'mc to P.in. the favourable 
liearer of prayer. Soidion is probably the Greek 
corninfjoii of .sonu' such Indian name as Subhuti.”^ 

We think the iLiine Soplion wss probably Sobhan 
and not Subhiifi. 

Though all the information, historical or other¬ 
wise. related to the Mr'diterranean and the North¬ 
eastern sea-board of Africa, it is s'cry difficult to 
gather facts regarding Central. Western and Southern 
Africa so far as their rontacl with Ancient India waa 
concerned. I^oI^ever an mtempt may.be made by 

1. Vide A. L. Baaham; “Notes ou Sea-faring in Ancient 
Indian Arts and Letters, Vol. 23, No. 2, 1949, Also Huliach: “Rewarkj 
0/1 a papyrus from Oxyrhynchua”--/. /?• -'<■ 5’., 1004, p. 399. 
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.scholara to indicate in brief outline this fad partly 
Uirouffh genuine evidences and partly through well- 
fotinded surmises. 



'I'hc peculiar head-dress of a West African 
witch-doctor 


The names of some African countries, rivers, lakes, 
etc., and some African words sound peculiarly Indian 
though they bear African etimology and significance. 
These names or expressions may be interpreted in 
Indian languages as well, liowever fanciful lh(\y might 
be. This double sense in African words, whether real 
or imagmary, may have some bearing on early race- 
movements and also early Indian contact. Whether 
this similarity in words is due to some common roots 
is for the experts to investigate. Wliicli woids belong 
to the common stock of different races itnd which 
words originated from a particular race should also be 
enquired into. A f('W African words are given here by 
of way of examjdes to indicate this interesting and 
strange similarity. Sometimes these words in part 
seem to bo African and in pari Indian. India is the 
home of many races which also should not be 
forgotten. 

Siimlarily <jI WoicU and N’amc.'i (in fui-m of .-eiisi‘> 

Africatfin Indian 

Siinba (lion) Siinlia (Sanskrit) 

(Lake) Chad (.diad (Sans. Cdiaiidra, 

the moon) 

(lti\er) Aiuwima (Sans. Bhima) 

(River) Kasai (of Congo) (A livt'r now al>o known 

as such in Bengal—de¬ 
li ved from Sanskiit 
Kanisavati) 

Angola (a countiy—Portii- (Anga of Ancient Biaigal) 
guese Soutli-wesi Africa) 

Bciiguela (a Sea-port in (Vaiigii, Ancient Bengal) 
Bortngu/'Sf,‘ S.-W. Africa) 

Congo (Kalinga country of old 

including (}ris>:t) 

Sahara Desert (Arabic (Swah-hara or Swarga- 


A look at the map of Africa enable^ one to soi.* a 
f(\v L-jlands, big and small, lo its cast. One of Uiesc 
islands, Socotra, to the cast of Kthiupia, is an instance 
of Indian colonisation and commercial activity 
according to Elphinstoiie and others. This Socotra (m 
Sanskrit Sukfara-'-Poh Stai) was the bii* i>Lin(l 
of Madagascar to the south-ca.st of Africa in the 
JiaU.in Ocean and was nann'd ‘’Malayby tin* ancient 
Indians who ev(‘n colonised tUcie according to R. (A 
Mazumdar. Another nanu' uf the island vois pio- 
b:ibly Mada-gokslmr. The i^la^d of Zanzibar neai tin* 
cast cr»ast of Africa was known as the ^‘Kalayavan 
Dwipa” by (he ancient Indians. From the Sanskrit 
work (diarila of Daiulm we loam that nn 

exih'd prin(!e visited “Kalayavan Dwipa’’ and married 
a native woman. According to A. L. Basham, ‘^This 
island is probably Zanzibar which was ireiiiientrd by 
Indian ships in the days of Marco Bolo.”“ 

2. Jbid. Vi<I(* api) Dma Kumar CharUat iraiiHl-itrd by W. 

Ryilcr: "The Ten Prince*, ' Chicago. 1927, p. 14, 

Mention of J^aln-Yavnii, a poweiful non-Arynn ruler, i* ulhD 
found in the Mahabharafa where bia fight ^vith and de,iih at the 

hand* of Sri KriKboa ha* been vividly deirnbid. In the Artihiari 

Nights aUo an ialanj is in iituini-d nhuli ini 4 ;hl he ’’Kahi Yavan 
Dwipa." 


A\oi(l, meaning, a hara—meaning lost 

'(hseitb from heaven, indicat¬ 

ing the flreariness ‘tif 
the desert) 

Soniali-l.iiid (Fast-Afiica) (In the Ramayanic 

legend King Havana’s 
maternal grand-father 
wa^ Sumali and two 
grand-uncles were 
Mali an<l Malyavan) 

Tilt' ri\’or Nile of Egypt (Sans. ‘Nila’ moans 

Blue. cf. also Blue Nile, 
a branch of the Nile) 

Tile Pigmy tiilx^ Ikitw.i (Sans. Batu means small, 

thus small in stature) 

The Amaru branch of 1 he Sans. ‘Amara’: Death- 
Bakongo tribe Jess. Bakongo—Banga 

or Vanga) 

The tribe Elullo (In the Sans. Ramayana 

—Rakshasha Illala) 

The country «‘f A>shanti (Sans. Ashanti meaning 
(in West Africa) ‘unquiet’) 

(Tilt' Iribe) Jhintu (Sans. ‘Bandhii’—a 

friend) 

(The mountain) Rawan- (King Havana of the 
zari or llavanzori Ramayanic story) 

(River) Kwnndo (Portu-' (Sana. Kavaudha—-Head- 
guese West-Afrioa) less—a kind of demon) 

(Port) Kalindini (Tanga^ (River Kalindi or 
nyika Tcrritoiy near Yamuna of N. India) 

Mombasa) 
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(River) Benue (a branch 
of the river Niger in 
Nigeria) 

(River) Muni (Cameroons) 
(Town) Konkon (French 
Guinea) 


Juju (a vindictive deity) 
Kalahari Desert (South 
Africa) 


(Sanjs. Benu—a flute) 


(Sans. Muni—a sage) 
(Sans. Kankan—an arm- 
let. c/. the Konkon 
coast of the Bombay 
Presidency) 

(Bengali, demon) 

Kalahari or Kalahandi. 
cf. Kalahandi State of 


Orissa) 

The tribe Bongo (Benga) (Banga or Vanga tribe 
(a Bantu tribe) and the country of 

Bengal) 

TJie tribe Benga (a Bantu (Vanga, Bengal, aueienl 
tribe) tribe and country) 

Banawasi (wise man, (Banavasi or forest- 

witch-doctor and dweller) 

prophet) 

Uhlanga (Bantu word for (Ulanga—naked) 
reed or source) 

Vanga (in the sea-coast of (Vanga, B('ngal) 

British East Africa, 
along with Pangani and 


Tangas) 


The above-men!ioned words have been treated as 
also having Indian origin and sense not for fanciful 
inlcrprelation but, as has already been pointed out, 
to indirale whether early Indian contact or roce- 
inigralioii might not have carried Indian tradition and 
Indian names to Africa incorporated though differently 
in the native African tongue. However, one should be 
guarded against faruaful suggestions or undue pride iu 
dealing nvith these names. 


The main inhabitants of Africa belonged to a race 
known as the Negrito who seemed once to rival the 
Austrics, liie Mongolians and the Caucasians in res¬ 
pect ai population and also lu respect of a primitive 
form of civilization, however backward in these two 
respects they seem to be now. In fact, in that forgotten 
age, they perhaps spread over many parts of Asia and 
Oceania from about lat, 20 degrees up to the fringes of 
the Antarctic zone. How that at all became pos-^ible 
IS still a subject of conjecture and speculation. It is a 
fact that traces of Negrito people are now found in 
India, in the Andamans and Jn some Pacific isles. In 
historic times many Abyssiniana (non-Negrito Afri¬ 
cans) known as the ‘Habsis^ found employment under 




A Negro ritual mask with high primitive technique 

Now» as regards contact of races and culture of 
Africa with those of andient India, a brief survey is 
given below: 


A dancer’s mask to frighten off the devils 

the Moslem Government of India. In Bengal, they 
found evem a dynasly of Sultans. Many years ago 
Vincent ami Elpliinistoue attempted to trace Afriean 
conneciion wilh India. In recent times R. C. Mazum- 
dar referred to the Indianisation of the Indian Ocean 
and to the close touch of ancient India with the 
conluient of Africa. 

That millions of years ago the physical feature 
of the world was diffenmt from now due to geological 
reasons and Africa was (mnnectod with Australia by 
land as also the formation of India was different from 
what we see now, belongs to a subject wdth which wre 
are not caneernt'd here. At least we are not sure 
whether human existence was at all possible then in 
that forgotten continent. Even if it was possible, we 
have little or no date to know anything substantial 
relating to this matter. 

It is really perplexing to account for the spreading 
of the Negi’ito people into distant areas far and wide 
apart by land and sea. It is no less *perplexing to 
locate their original home. However, as regards the 
latter problem experts consider the lanj of their 
origin to be somewhere in North-East Africa or even 
South-West Asia. 
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As in many othc'r lands, Ihr Nogruo pf'oplc, irrcs- 
pccliv’o uf tluar primitive ways of life, once formed a 
j>arL of the Imliim rac*e-(*le‘ments and contributed 
sometiimg to India's compo^iic culture. The* Tantrik 
llindiiism of Mongolo-Pjunmaii.s, liu- wKiir mood of 
Dip Negritos, the iinvigiitiiiir >pnit of the Uravulo- 
Au.strics, the philosoj)hi<‘/.d outlook of I he Vedio Aryans, 
all commingled in India. Afiica might iiav(‘ been one 
of the outlets of her Mctivities* It is not at all im¬ 
probable that in days of yorp Indian culture might 
have penetrated info tiie v< ry lieart of ancient Africa 
tlirouirh innteiia! and >•’Jiiinal chanii'b. WiiaU'vt'r past 



An image \\oisliip])( d by the I'riiiulive peoples 
of Congo 


relif's an; r.xiant. still anaii discoveiy bv zealous ex¬ 
perts and sympathetic iiileilcctuals. Kveri legends and 
tribal folk-lore may unravel many startling tacts Thus 
a shifting enquhy mto the above will help undeistanding 
in iTOper pcrspeclivo the loug-forgotren chapter of 
African history dealing with th(3 bygone expansion of 
India in Afiica, ajs oiiposed to the latter’s expansion 
ill the southern half of the old world, at? stated 
already. 

Many of tlie Afiican tiibes believe in one God. 
They also helie\'e in ances■lor-wc)r^hip. Their concep¬ 
tion of Divinity with tlie inorioth(‘i.stie doctrine under¬ 
lying it is so similar to Hindu conception that one 
ma 3 " be torajded to attribute the idea as the gift of 
the latter provided it did not originate independently 
of any other race or religion. The .sugge'^tiori of Indian 
contribution is chiefly due to tlie absence of anj^ other 
nations or peoples in the field. Europe with ('‘hris- 
tianity, as we undei.stand it now. was not then born. 
Nou-Islamic Near East and^ Egypt also could not 
preach monotheistic doctrine, and Islam of Arabia 


also arose in a much later age. Chinese culture was 
also too far off. The same may be said of the religious 
conception of the distant Austrics of the Pacific which 
was not monotheistic. All the very best ideas o£ the 
ancient world may be s^iid to have originated or been 
perfected in Hindu-Buddhistic India having mono¬ 
theistic doctrine and advanced culture, and they were 
carried to diffojent lands and continents including 
Africa.^ Whether this view is correct, modern investi¬ 
gation will show. ^ 

A largo number of ilie stories and legends contain¬ 
ing ilu' religuiiK brlieis' of prominent African tribes 
might have been of Indian origin. Tims, the Bi^ntu 
tnbfs believe in a creator-god and some sort of 
onginal lium.in i^air (man and woman). They are on 
I lie vhole monoi liedstic as lliry believe in a Supreme 
God. Some Bantn-.speaking tribes believe in the god 
of sky “Jinana." similar lo the Vedic god Iiidra. A 
riunjbei' of sloia s ha.i been collectf'd by Pore Hurel in 
Jj(. Porsir ('hez Lcs Prnniiija. In one .story, “Tho Girls 
WIuj W.anted New Tee th/' wv find the mother of a 
gnl invoking llic help of the high god fnnna and 
addressed him as ‘‘Baba” whicli has ttu' same conno- 
lalion a> I he Indian as well as tlie Near Easlern 
expn\s«iun. These trifie.s nl.'^o beli(‘Vc in some other 
suboidinate gods (a kind of pantheism), such as the 
god of death. Tlie Inbes Nolonga and Kwanyania icf. 
■Sanskrit Yoriia, the god of Death) (o the south of the 
eountry of Angola believe' in a high god. So also the 
Baganda, the Kintu, [hr Bahiina or Batuso itibes of 
I'ganda. Aukoh' and Uryorome believe in a Supreme 
Cod and m tlie god of Death, The tale of Kmtu (the 
fu*^! man) shows I hat. he was married to the daughler 
of Heaven (‘Gulu’—Hindu Gohikl), Th(' Basui'fihw.a 
tribe of north-western Unyarnwezi believe in a. “chief 
of the ghosts” called “Lirufus.” The Ainbundu ti*ibe 
of Angola call liim “Kalimga” (8ans. Kala^ meaning 
Time .as widl as the god of Death). The Herero tribes 
name the Supreme God as “Niambi Kaninga” like 
the Ambundu, the Kwanyarna and the Nolonga tribes 
who call him “Kalunga.” The Ngonde (Konde) 
people of the north end of Lake Nyasa P*‘®y t ;0 
“Kyala” (Sans. Kali?) also known a.s “Ndoron- 
bwidc.” Other such instances may also be added. 

The Bantus have conception of the High God who 
dwells “above the sky” and He is not always con¬ 
nected with creation. “Human beings hpd animals are 
somotime.s spoken of as made by Him, but elsewhere 
as if they had originated quite independently.”^ 

Many of the African tribes believe in spirits or 
demons ruling over hills, forests, waters, river-waters, 
etc., each different tribe having different names for 
them. The Bantu and the Sudanese tribes are firm 

3. The Ruir. E. W. Smith relatei ca atorj Id Th0 Ha-speaking 
Peoples (Smith d Dale), Vol. Il» p. 197, tho ond of which ‘‘rccalU 
ihc unljr comfort Gautama-Baddha conld give to the heroaved."* 

4. Alice Wemer: Myths and Legends of the Bantu, 
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believers in Soul and its transmigration. The belief m 
the Iransfonnatiou of the human body into those of 
various animals, such as the hyena, the lion, the wolf, 
etc-, by power of blaek-magic and witch-craft ns pre¬ 
valent everywhere m Africa. The witeh-doctoi.s are 
all-powerful in the Negrito tribal society and tliey are 
believixi tP possess supernatural powers, not only in 
spiritual matters but also in such matters curing 
diseases. They are both dreaded and respected by tht‘ 
Negritos as they hold extraordinary powers in matlcis 
of Lycaiithorpy, such us of being wore-wulves. The 
dreadful and dark ])ractices performed by these witch¬ 
doctors (Juju-men) sccri'tly m the d«'ad of night 
hav(* many tilings in common with the Taiitnk prac¬ 
tices of a degenerate type in India, There are reasons 
to believe that very likely the sinie belii'fs, rites and 
practices known in India as 'rfiutiikism (boih Hindu 
and Buddhistic) once vpr(^^ld all over Asia and Africa 
Many of tlie^'o wjlch-dof‘tors or priests liave been 
known to be covetous with n special eye upon then 
own matoiial prosperity including cattle ainl women 
The woiship of “Jiijir' by th(‘W‘ jiricsts allaPU'd 

much prevalence and ill-fame m Afnca According to 
(\. Lnniby; 

^*The term Juju means the saiiu' as fetish, or 
obeuh. It is not a native Aliican word, hut is 
derived from the Fiench *jeu,' a pl‘iy; though, of 
eoursc, it is more than a play, it is a religion/' 

The '‘Long Juju of Aro-rhuku” of Nigeria may 
be nanu'd here by way of an ixaniple. 

“The Aro-Chuku ju-jn was an uiaelc. serxKl 

by iU special priests. It was sitnuled some thiriy or 
forty miles from tlu* right l)ank of llu' C'rov river 
and about a bundled and twanily from the se;i, and 
• W'as so well-known that its inlliienco extended 
throughout the Delta and for manv mile- up ihe 
Niger itself. 

“Its purposes w^ere divination and detection. 
The priests would cause it to iiiU'rpret dreams, 
foretell the future or decide whether aocuscrl 
persons were inifocent or guilty. They gave out that 
in order to make it function fresh luinnn blood 
was needed/^® 

Another well-known and notorioiL'^ ".iuju” of 
Nigeria was known as the “Kamalii Jujir' from the 
name of the priest. It is peculiar the loim “Juju” 
meaning a ‘'dreaded demon” is quite well-known in 
Bengal even now as also the three term.'- of African 
origin, the ‘Moor/ the ‘Berber/ and the ‘Voodu’ (African 
sense ^Soruzer). In Bengal,^ the first name i's’ used m the 
sense of a '‘foolish” person (Sans. “Murlia”) and the 
second term as an unpolished or barbarous pei^oii 
while the third means the demon. However, these 

5. Ju-ju and Justice in Nigeria, Inlnxluftion 1-2, f»y 0. 
Liunby. Told by Frank Hives an^ written down by 0. Lumb). Thtj 
above work m the rosulc of a British officer’s first-hand knowledge 
of the country desoribes vividly the ways and monnors of the Nigerian 
tribos of Africa, Sinplarly the two wotks of fiction Sanders (oj 
the River) and Bones by Edgar Wallace as well us Rider Haggard’s 
Actional writings gives extremely interesting pictures of African 
trjll>6S. 


similarities of terms and words might also be accidental 
as well as having important significance in linking up 
Africa with India through Various human activities. 

Tile belief in moikiiter.^ oj‘ ogres (“Amazimu”), 
mistakenly understood by the Europeans as cannibals 
(as they are never human beings), is common among 
the Bantus, specially the Zulus whose folk-lore abound^ 
with .such stories. Those monsters can transform them¬ 
selves: the "iriimi” of the Chaga tribe on the Kili¬ 
manjaro range is a leopard and the Nyanja people 
describes this monster us a hyena. 



Primitive huts in Wc&t Africa 

“It IS everywhere thought pos.sible for animals 
to chango inlo human beings or human beings into 
annuals; (heie are even at the pre.sent day people 
w'ho .say they have known it to happen; it is 
fa\ounte of the most wicked kind 0 i witch. Be¬ 
sides turning themselves into animals, witches and 
wizards have tlie power of -ending Die particular 
crealurcs out on Iheir horrid errands'~Uie baboon, 
the hyena, the owl, .‘sopK'tmie.-^ (he leopard and the 
wild cat.”—Alice Werner, Myths and Li goals of 
the Bantu, p. 2L 

Many legt'iitls and .-torie.s of Afnca speak of the 
mental etpiipment and intelleciii.d lewd of if.s people, 
the Haul Us .111(1 the Sudanese, ,!i:d clearly prove that 
they ur(‘ in some rosiiects almost at fiar witli their 
more ad\.inccd n(‘ig}il>oui*s. Many oi thesi' >tone.s were 
peih.ips Niiporb'd from India to Africa. All animal 
stones or fubh'.s m which bra.st.*s and birds talk and 
act like men li;ivo strong Indian elements in them (c/. 
the Sanskut works, Panrhaiir dra and fUtopadcsa). 
The Sanskrit .siori('s of ParichJdcnttra and Hitopadem 
travelled far and wide and reached both Kurope and 
Africa via -S.-W. Asia. It is very likely that the Fables 
of /Esop first reached Africa from ‘ India and then 
travelled to Europe through an Ethiopian. “Aithiops,” 
from which the Greek name “^^sop” is derived, who 
was probably a Negro slave. Africa also gave the Uncle 
Remus story to Europe and America. 

The favourite fimiinal in the Bantu stories is the 
Hare and not the Rabbit. The Bantu stories may 
broadly be dnided ab follows: . 
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1. Anirriiil stories (including Were-wolves stories, 
the Hare and Jackal stories, the Spider story, 
the Serpent story, etc.). 

2. Ix'gends of the High God. 

3. The Heaven-country and the Heaven-people 

4. The Under-world, 

5. The Origin of Man. 

6. The Mortals ascending Heaven. 

7. The story of the Tlnindor-God and Lord of 
Heaven (c/. Indra of the Vedas). 

(The Ruanda and the Nandi tribes believe in the 
Thunder-god ‘‘Imana'’ of the Zulu.) 

8. The Ghosts and the Ghost-country. 

9. The story of the Glutton. 

10. Goblin stories. 

11. Gnomes stories. 

12. Half-men stories. 

13. Monster stories. 

14. Witch-craft storI(^^ (including also Were¬ 
wolves stories). 

‘TTie Wachaga tribe like many others incliui- 
ing the Zulus, are firm believers in Totemism like 
many ancient tribes of India and America. It scenus 
Totemism exists in all the lands of Africa, south 
of the Sahara.’—A. Werner: Mythology of AH 
Racers, Chap, X, p. 270. 


The belief in Pygmies (Batwa) also known as the 
‘‘Abatwa” i-s very common in Afriea. According to the 
native tribes, they are incredibly small iieople; so 
small that they are believed to remain under grass 
and sleep inside ant-hills. The BuLshmen aie credited 
with the possession of a larger number of particular 
myths, in which heavenly bodies figun*. tlmn the 
Bantu people. According to Breysig, divine or heroic 
figures should not be eouHidered as personification of 
natural forces in the primitive condition of thought. 
Native myths are never conspicuous ih the minds of 


the Africans e'xeepting the Bushmen. Heroic or divine 
elements are later introductions. 

From what little has been discussed above it will 
bo seen India onC(' played an important part in 
shaping the destiny of Africa. What she did in the 
past, she may also do in the future. In this respect, 
Furope and the Near East will be of little us© to 
Africa as the past experiences have decidedly proved. 
The vast area in North Africa under the^Avabs and 
the o1hcr Moslem settlements arc tlie fieldJ of activity 
of the oppressive Arab slavo-dealcrs and ivory-mer- 
chauts. The various zones all over Africa under the 
control of the variou.s European nations, the British 
and the Frencli, the Halian, the Dutch (the Boer), the 
Porluguesc and (he Belgian (the Geimans having 
withdrawn from the field after the First Great War), 
have fared no betlor. FjXploilation and sometime'^ 
set I lenient are tin* two main factors of the European 
domination. Cultural progress, dissemination of the 
idea of better life and political freedom among the 

Negro-Bantu races of Afriea do not 
seem to figure in the ])rogramme of 
the Western nations. As regards 
slave-trade and ivory-trade the 
Kiiropoaus also earned the same bad 
reputation a.s the Arabs, speeually in 
the past few centuries. The history 
of (he dirnond-mining activities of 
the Boers who settled in the various 
States of South Africa is darkened 
by the same gloomy picture. These 
very states also afTeet adver.^idy^ ihe 
Indian interests of the present-day 
South Africa. In spite of all baneful 
influences of Europe in Afriea, it 
should however be admit led un¬ 
reservedly, thit it was the bold 
enterprise of Europe, through her 
discoverers like Livingstone 
Stanley, missionaries. scientists, 
engineers and administrative experts 
(individually and collectively) that 
has considerably changed the face 
of Africa. African slave-trade in 

America is now only a fearful dream of the past. The 
untiring zeal of the Europeans has now brought to 
light many unknown or half-known parts of this Dark 
continent and changed the face of it permanently. 

Still, the self-interest of the European nations goes 
counter to the self-interest of the Africans. It now 
remains for India to comd forward in the self-denying 
task of uplifting Africa culturally and politically owing 
to her geographical position and wcthnical contact in 
connection with this sub-continent of India. Cul¬ 
tural progress, better social condition, transition from 
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tribal to national stages and intellectual uplift arc the 
items which arc urgently needed for the Africans as 
the preliminary step to rise as a united nation and 
participate in the welfare of the whole human race. 
Industrial, economic, political and other important 
factors should be next attended to. Proper disse¬ 
mination of universal education and opening up of 
innumcrabte roads of various categories with excellent 
transport facilities will bring inaccessible regions of 
Africa into close contact with tin* outside world and 
help in the above matters. 

It requires a self-denying state morally and 
materially strong with a broad and liberal outlook to 
achieve some of these very difficult tasks which may 
even take a century to accomplish. No exploitation 
and colonial spirit will do any good to Africa. While 
we consider improvement of African conditions is the 
Micred trust of India, w'e are also aware of her present 
Jisabilitios to achieve this laudable object. However, 
she can advance step by step an<l cultural uplift of 
Africa should receive her first attention when the 
situation permits, we hope, in the nevir luture. (Jnles-^ 
India is .strong enough she cannot aspire to undertake 
this huge responsibility and it is for Bengal to lead 
India m such higher thought and laudable ])roject. 
Bengal, as at present stands, is on the verge of des- 
tni(!tion gasping between life and death. If she survives, 
by the will of Providence, the time may not be far 
off for India to carry the torch of civilization to Africa 
and help jn lier intellectluil eniaiicipation. However, 
tins IS now only a pious hope and it is difficult to 
guess the future. 

^If India intends to umlertako the huge* task of 
dissemination of her culture in Africa, then her first 
task will be to undertake a thorough survey of Africa 
througli various scientific missions. These will consist 
of Archaeological, Geological, Ethnic, Historical, Zoo¬ 
logical, Botanical, Geographical and various other 
missions and parties. Individual and collective efforts 
for exploration, discovery and researcli should also bo 
much encouraged. After this, it is incumbent uii her 
to divide this continent for convenience of work into 
a few regions and zones leaving aside also a part of 
Africa to look for henself. To be explicit, a common 
map of Africa will show that her northern part in¬ 
clusive of the Desert of Sahara and the Moditorranean 
coast have already been colonised or otherwise ruled 
by the Moslem nations such as the Aralis, the Moors, 
the Berbers, the Fellahins arid the Turks. In this area 
the Negroid Africans arc very few in numbers. But 
to its south the whole of Africa is populated by the 
tribes belonging to the Nijgro-Bantu race. Thus, all 
Africa below 20 degree lat. north may be divided as 


follows to carry on Indian cultural activity through her 
various types of people: 

(1) The area of land bounded by *20 deg. lat- 
(north) to its north, 10 deg. long, (east) to its eaist, the 
equator to its south and 20 deg. long, (west) to its 
west is the portion of Africa number one. This region 
is composed of the territory of Senegal and Gambia 
(French), Western Sudan (French) the Ivory Coast, 
the Gold Coast, Ashanti, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Liberia (Negro State) and Dahomey. 

(2) The area of land to the south of 20 deg. lat. 
(north), 30 deg. long, to its east the equator to its 
south and 10 deg. long, to its west is the portion of 
number two. Tiiis area includes the French Equatorial 
Africa including the aretk^ of Lake Chad and Ubangi- 
Sari, the Camcrooms region, tiie Central Sudan 
(French) and some northern areas of Congo. 

(3) All the areas of land to the cast of 30 deg. 
long, up to the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea to its 
east, the equator to its south and 20 deg. lat. to its 
north is the part number ihri'c. It consists of Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia), Somaliland (Italian and British), Eritrea, 
Uganda, Kenya and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

(4) All the portions.of Africa between the equator 
to its north and 20 deg. lat. to its south, the Indian 
Ocean to its oast and the Atlantic Ocean to its west 
IS the part number four. This area is composed of the 
Congo. Tanganyika and the Mozambique territories, 
Rhodesia and the Portuguese West Africa. 

(5) All the rest of African below 20 degree south 
and the sea on all sides is the portion number five. 
This triangular area includes the South African Union, 
partly Mozambique territoiy, south-west Africa and 
Madagascar island. 

In the fitness of ihnigs as also in view of old 
traditions in favour of the Btmgalis, at least area No. 4 
is the area where the Bengalis may undertake the 
task of cultural regeneration of the Africans. The other 
four regions arc for the Indians of other nationalities 
to attend to. Besides, the Bengalis, the men of 
Uttar Pradesh, the Rajasthanis with the Punjabis, the 
]‘eople of Maharashtra and of the Dravida counliy'' are 
principally the remaining Indian people who may 
participate in this laudable endeavour of uplifting the 
tribes of Africa. 

These are all rougli territorial divisions of Africa 
suggested 1o achieve the object, stated above, and all 
these activities depend upon the co-operation of the 
powers in possession of most of the lands and the 
strength of the State of India to make her wishes felt 
by other nations. Only Providence can determine as 
to the fairness of the claims of India and success of 
her ])rogramme stated herein which can change the 
face of the world for the good of the human race. 



LAKE GEORGE 

<^uceii of American Laked 

By PAUL LEVITT 


Lake OiiOHGt: m the Adivondiick Moiiuhiins of Now 
York State has bom oullod '‘thr qiioon of Ainoiioiin 
lakes/’ The New York JSIalo Conservation Depart¬ 
ment says the ancient Iiocpiuis Indian name \va> An- 
di-a-ta-roc-te, meaning ‘'I'hero Wherf* Llie Lake' is 
Shut in/’ “The American (/omo” is another name 
for it. 


By whatever naini' it is ealleii, Lakt' Gi'oi^e iS 
iiandsoiiic I'lio bines and gieens of the Adirondaek 
lake (‘ouniry deopei on this lake, po^•?ll-)ly bf'- 

cause at so many points alon^ the shore, so much of 
Lake Oeorp(’ can bo >een at (Jina'—^20 to LVO miles of 
modulating blue and green tones, pine ioro-1 and 
freeh water, mountains and i.dands. Tins scone 
changes comtanlly. The light changes; tlu' wind 
carves new channels thiough (he water continuously; 
the clouds float down below the mountain-tops and 
seem to perch on the trees of the inland--. In a region 
of lakes it is the indisputable queen of them all, the 
essence of the ciiy-dweller'> dream ol great hhu' lakes 
hidden among mountains Th(' dynamic play of 
weather, moreover, which make> this restless body 
of watiOr, gives Lake Oeoige soiik' of the quality that 
belongvs to tid:il waters, a distinct. powerful 
personality. 


Thirty-1 wo miles long, varying in width from ono 
to four miles. Lake George runs north-south between 
rugged shores. The head or south end of the lake, 
where Lake George Village stands, is about six miles 
north of Albany, capital of the State or New York 
and the north end us a mile from its sister lake, 
(.lhani}>Iain. The islands at the heart of Lake George 
(duster in The Narrows, which is 
the channel that carries the lake 
northward to the town of Ticon- 
deroga. There arc about 150 islands 
in The Narrows and some 30 others 
•^iciitteiTd north and south of the 
main group. 

History, properly speaking, ended 
for Lake George with the American 
War of Independence. In tlie seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuricis the 
lake was in a domain tilled with 
fortifications, ambushes, massacres, 
war cries. Tlie great American 
Indian tribe names roll through this 
history: Algonquin, Huron, Mohican, 
and, lastly the greatest of conquer¬ 
ing red men, tlie Iroquois.' 

In two wars, the French and 
Indian, and the War for Indi'pen- 
dence, the lake figured in *thc 
strategy of battle for French, 
British, American, and * Indian 
warriors. In one battle—the attack 
on Ticonderogiu in July 1758—15,000 
men and a Ihoiusind hatcaiiix, whaleboats, and flat- 
boai.> appealed on Lake George. This flotilla went 
nortl) [o the foot of the lake. Its 15,000 attacked; 
about 13,000 came back to Fort William Henry at the 
liead of tlio lake defeatc^d. That war and the next one, 
however, cnd('d the two-ceniiuy story of bloodshed 
and massacre; ended it as a storm is finished on this 
lake—'Witli the sun promptly showing, as if the storm 
ricn'cr had happemed. 

In the part of the nineteenth century, Lake 
George began drawing tobrists. They were coming ip 
1800. A (Steamer began to operate on the lake in 
1817. And in 1951, the steamer Mohican makes 
the saiTKi daily summer tour that earlier steamers 
made in 1844. 

Toward the end of the century, after the railroad 
came, estates wito built. Arouild the head of the 
lake a few largo hotels are still operating toda^. The 



Speed-boating on Lake Oeoigo in the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York State 
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Worden, which was the headquarters for winter visi- lodges, boarding houses, and cottages. The stables 
tors who came to watch the trotting racing on the ice, garages were turned into cabins. 



Historic Fort 'i'lcondero^ji on Lake Geoigf, one of the outposls 
of the early Ainoncari colonies 


Today crowds go to Lake George 
by the thousands—50,000 each sum¬ 
mer since the end of World War II. 
The trend of the future is forecast 
in the building project under the 
joint auspices of the Stale of 
New York and Warren County that 
IS now under way—a bathing 
pavihori at the liead of the lake 
whi(‘li will run along the south shore. 
It promises to airract still more 
thoiisaiulri to the area. 

liut whil(‘ the head of the lake is 
uii<lt*rgoing growing pains, Lake 
(Ic'orge as a wliole still re tains ail 
ancient in'imilivonr.ss. Bolton Land¬ 
ing, ten mill’s up irom tlie head of 
the laivi’, Is still a small town, rather 
(juirl. P('\oiid Polion Landing the 
Miimnor pruple (“in find lodges^ 
cahms, and cottages, but not in 
such lUiniliei’s (hat anybody will feel 
crow<le(L Tin; cust shore of the lake 
is still untouched by human hand, 
thick with forest down to the water. 


was an early hoslelry who^e 
name is umkI 'by a pre>eiit-(lay 
hotel. 

a 

The early summer colonists 
and Iiotel residents were eillier 
I'VonWnent or wn^illhy or both. 

Piesidimt Clys^es 8. Grant, 
eighteenth Ih’esident of the 
United States. 1869-1877, Nisited 
Lake George. But the lake was 
by no means a crowded vacation 
lesort. Excej)! for the few hotids 
and the luxury estates, (here were 
few places at which visitors 
could stay. 

Lake George grew more and 
more popular. A real vacation 
tide began to flow" that way 
during the 1920’xS. Then, in *1927 
•in enterprising young man 
named Arthur Knight managed 
^ Lake George marathon swim- 
ning contest. The marathon, a 
race of 27 miles garnered ^ an 
r-normous amount of publicity. 

By 1933, Lake George was be- 
coming a popular resefrt country. Under the dissolving A handful of clearings cany their complements of lodges 
influence of the economic depression of the 1930’s, the and cottages. The rest of the shore is the domain of the 
estates along the west shore were transfonued into State of New York, with* some trails winding through 



Campons on one of the islands in Lake George make ready for a 
sail on this 32-mi lo stretch of water 
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it—a semi-wilderness which cannot be much different 
from the way it was in the days of the Iroquois Indian 
hunters and the long rifle of the frontiersman. 

The islands of the lake, carefully su pel vised by 
the State Conservation Department, are unspoiled. 
No two of the islands look alike. In size they range 
from lialf a square mile to a rock with a single tree. 
Some of the islands are shaiied like animals or ships, 
and at dusk, on a siiinmor night, some of them suggest 
creatures ini]Possible to name. 

Those who come to the islands in the summer re¬ 
turn more eonsLsteiitly than the siiore vacationists. 
For island-se(d\(‘rs are a eull, like mountain-climbers, 
and, like other members of this cult, the Lake George 
branch has a passion for this setni-pnuiitive privacy 
—this game of a return to nature. The veteran 
islanders have permanent sites, an amingeinont with 
the State t’Conservation Department whereby they have 
first call next season on the site oecui^ied in preceding 
years. 

The islaud-cainpers either store their e(iuipinent 
on the iiiainlaml each auluiim and pick it up again the 
following summer or hire it from an outfitter in the 
lakeside village of Holton, ^ome of tlie outfitters 
establish the camps for their customers. Twenty years 
ago, there was only one isuch outfitter in Bolton, but 
once the local people underslood the df'plh of the city- 
dweller’s interest in islands, the number increased. 

- :0 


Returning each year, the isIand-camPers hav 
created a fraternity of their own. The island-dweller 
shop by water. They buy their groceries at the stor 
on Glen Island, where the Conservation Departmen 
maintains an office and a forest warden. Every after 
noon the island community converges in canoes oi 
Glene Island just before two o’clock, when the mailboa 
comes in from Bolton Landing. The islanders bca 
down like a war fleet, from all directions^ to buy thei 
supplies, pick up mail, exchange gossim play horse 
slioes and arrange who is going to visrt whom tha 
evening. 

Tlie island-dwellers cultivate a certain sense o 
.superiority o\(t the shore vacationists. Going to an< 
from the mainland, they pass the Hotel Sagamore witl 
its lawn sloping to the water, its swimming crib an< 
its porticoed main house, and they look down thei 
noses at this d(?cadence. The islanders feel they an 
more self-reliant. They must cope daily with th( 
temperament of the lake. They arc the practitioner) 
of jii'isoual if'lationship with moonlight, sunrise 
weather, and the univorsi'—to say nothing of owning 
a private outdoor firc-placc and private sun-rock. 

Many of them who came here on honeymooni 
yeais ago now arc to bo seen among their teen-ag( 
children. New York Chty and other urban places con¬ 
tribute whole families who return year after year tc 
the island community.—From Holiday. 


PINEAPPLE 

Nature’s Crowned King 

By MURARI PROSAD GUHA, m.a. 


Nature’s rrovened king of fruits is pineapple. The rrowa 
formed by the rosette of leaves has been rightly placed 
on one of the best fruits. 

It is one of the few tropical fruits that is known 
throughout the world for its intrinsic value and has been 
exploited commercially. No other tropical fruit has had 
a more rapid rise in international trade. Today over 90 
per cent of the world's pineapple is centred around 
Hawaiian Islands. And according to Johnson,® from a 
few thousand cases of canned pineapple in 1903 the 
production expanded to about 2,6(X),000 cases in 1913. 
The development of ironsiilfate spray opened up many 
thousands of acres from 1916, and the development of 
the paper^mulching process in 1922, the extensive use of 
fertilizers and intensive cropping accelerated a new 
phase of production. The development of oil spray for 
mealy bug wilt, and of chloropicrin treatment for re¬ 
juvenation of the soil opened new vistas for expansion. 
In 1931 production exceeded 12,700,000 cases.* Thia 
bowever declined during war years and is now regaining 


lost ground. And according to Collins,* Hawaii accounted 
for 85 per cent of the 121 million cases of canned pine¬ 
apples produced in 1947 by all countries of the world. 

Origin a^nd Geographical Distrirution , 

Columbus along with the discovery of America dis¬ 
covered the pineapple on the island of Guadeloupe in 
1493 and later on the other islands of the West Indies, 
The fruit so pleased the American explorers that they 
carried it to many tropical lands, thus introducing them 
to the old eWorld. The varieties of pineapple carried by 
the explorers were in a state of domestication, but when 
the domestication began we shall never know although 
several wild species are still to be found in the forests 
and hills of Brazil. Whether one of these or some other 
wild pineapples (there are other wild forms in south or 
central America) are the original parents of cultivated^ 
forms or are surviving remnants of some of the evolu¬ 
tionary stages through which our present highly-developed 
commercial varieties have passed on their route to 
domestication cannot be ascertained at this late period 
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Probable line of distribution of the pineapple plant throughout the world, from its original 

home, ha^ been i^hown with ar^ow^s 


their history but it is certain that cultivated pineapples 
are related to these wild species. 

The pineapple is traced as far back as 1518, ini 
India.® The Portuguese ap|»ear to have played a major 
lole for its introduction into Southern India. From the 
west coast of Peninsular India it spread through the 
country and reached its perfection in the Eastern part 
through Calcutta to Assam and Burma." It was intro¬ 
duced to South Africa about 1655, to Queensland about 
JB54 and later on to Singapore.® 

Probably some whaling vessel or possibly an early 
Spanish ship introduced* pineapple into Hawaii about the 
middle of the nineteenth century.® The pineapple is 
mainly cultivated for an export trade of canned or tinned 
Iruit in Hawaii, Florida and Cuba., for United Slates; and 
in Azores and Canaries for Europe. In the East, Singa¬ 
pore Is the only main centre of pruduolion of tinned or 
<‘anned pineapples, although it is now cultivated llirough- 
out the tropics for home consumption, as in India. 

In the little island of Hawaii the ‘Pineapples Paradise’ 
about 90,000 acres have been 'devoted to its culture, 
whereas in India the estimated acreage is 2,500 in West 
Bengal, 350 in Madras, 140 in U.P. and 60 in Bombay 
leaving aside others. 

The Guarani Red Indians gave pineapple its name 
the true sense of the term, where 'a’ means fruit in 
general and nana excelling, in sharp contrast with the 
poor English name pineapple derived from its resem¬ 
blance to the pine cone. This primitive tribe in this 
^ay Judged the qualities of the pineapple in pre-historie 
limes.* And the name given by this tribe spread from 


their original home—Paraguay—to different parts of the 
globe.® In India most of the languages bear names 
clearly derived from this. 

Dlscription of the Genus and Species 

The pineapple is an herbaciuus perennial belonging 
to the genus Ananas of the family Bromeliaceae, The 
only recogniseable species is A. comosits (L) Merr. 
{=^4. sativus), There are wild species, three of which 
A. Tnurostadiys, A rnicrocephala, and A. bractcatus* 
arc used for breeding purposes in Hawaii.^ 

ImPORTA'NT VARIETIF.S 

The ‘Smooth Cayenne’ is the world’s leading pine¬ 
apple variety. In Hawaii it is practically the only variety 
grown, the stock coming fiom Kew gardens, London, 
via Queensland in the latter part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. From its origin from Kew gardens and its excep¬ 
tional size, it is also known as ‘Kew Giant’ in Ceyloni 
where an individual fruit reaches a weight of over 20 
lbs. sometimes, the average weight being 5 lbs. 

‘Giant Kew’ or'‘Cayenne’ is the familiar variety 
grown in India and some types of the ‘Queen* group such 
as the ‘Koomlah’ of Sylhet and the ‘Daccae’ of Dacca, 
both small in size. Distinctly inferior types introduced 
early, are still grown in our country which should be 
replaced by belter stock either from Ceylon or Singa¬ 
pore if not from Hawaii in these daye of Air transport. 

The ‘Red Spanish’ appears the second in importance. 
A similar variety is grown in Singapore but as they are 
smooth-leaved they are known as ‘Singapore* variety. 

The ‘Queen’ appers the third and is the most popu* 
lar in South A;frica. 
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Pineapples have been divided into three main groups 
in consideration of the fruit character by Hume and 
Miller^ as tabulated below: 


. / 





Tim pine.'ii'ple sliowni" nil the dirferont 

parts: A— ''lalk, .I’-fniit stitlk; B'-root sVstrni, 
b-hasil lools, lool.s; ('—thc‘ iiiiilii- 

plc friiil, (‘-an n’diMdnal friiitlot; D—erowii; 
E'"slil)s; K—s;u-kfKs; (i -ground suckrr; d. 
o^ f and ii:-nidiinciilji> Ie;u('S at iho f)as(' of 
cnnvii, slip-, dull, MK'krrs and ‘irround Mnkcis 

Courtesy. Pineapplr \ius 

FU$h : Liglil ydlt^w (Cayenne) ; While (Spanish) ; 

Ycllowish-decj) yellow (()ueon) . 

Eyes : Broad, flat, not elevated at the nipple 
(Cayenne) ; Flat but cl(‘valej at the corners of 
the brans (Spanish); pointed, sloping from tin? 
sides (Queen). 

Practically little or nothing has been published as 
to the cultivated varieties of the plant met with in India 
as this plant is usually cultivated with neglect in our 
country, with the planting of occasional suckers in the 
shade or backyards. 

DEScninnoN of the Plant 
T he stem of the herbaceous plant is short and 
stout with roots directly attached and siirrouiuled by a 
whorl of Jong, narrow, upright leaves with a length of 
inches. The structure and arrangement of the 
leaves seems to be adapted to the concentration and 
conservation of dews or light^ rains and gives a clue to 
its original habitat, which was probably a dry upland. 


Climatic Requirements 

The pineapple plant is grown successfully at alti¬ 
tudes var>ing from nearly sea level to 3,500 ft., and in 
regions of lainfalJ from 15 to over 150 inches a year. 
The nia>rily of the fruit comes from regions between 
aliilude of 500 to 1,.500 ft., with annual average tempa- 
raluivs between 70 and 75 degrees (loc. cit. 3). 

Tropical and sub-tropical zones with the above con¬ 
ditions aie the limiting factors in the geographical 
distril)ulion of iiineapples in the world. In |it3 native 
habitat, the pineapple plant was probably shaded by 
trees and a iiiodcra'e amount of hunliglu appears desir¬ 
able. 

Soil Requiuiai e.\ts 

With gocxl diuinage and ample supply of iron to 
the ])lanl, pini'apfile ran be gio\\n on almost all types 
of soils. The availability of iron is restricted due to the 
oxidizing ar t ion of manganese dioxide and the alkaline 
efTeet of cculmnatt; of lime. This difficulty has, how¬ 
ever. Imen surmoiiiiUil and now most well-drained soild 
with not too high amount of Jiine can be utilized for 
])ineapples. lliank'- to the le^earrhes of Johnson (loo, cit. 
6), with the usf? of ironsnJfato spray. Sandy soils are 
easy working llian heavier soil*, which require thorough 

pvAHVs PER Acae 





Curves sjiowing the relation of the tons of fruit 
per acre, the average weight of fruits and the 
nunibcr of slips per plant on the first crop at 
various numbers of plants per acre. Results with ' 
9,680 plants per acre taken as 100 per cent. 
Results are for the same (large) amount of ferti¬ 
lizer p(‘r plant and for the same 4 feet width 
aisle lx‘tw(‘en beds.—(After Johnson) 

working and ditching for drainage. But the latter is 
more lasting than the former, which require consider¬ 
able fertilization. 
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The original soil of the pineapples in their Braz- 
illian home the laterite soil, seems in general the 
best adapted to permanent culture. 

Propagation and Pun of Pi.anting 
Pineapples are propagaed noL by seeds but by 
croivns which grow on the top of the fruit, slips which 
grow from the stalk just below the fruit and suckers 
which grow ofi the main stem. Slump or stem piccesf 
are also used for propagation. 


Propagation by seeds are not commercially desire- 
able as freaks and distortions with little resemblance 
to the parent plants may appear from^the rarely deve¬ 
loped sfeeds which, however, may be utilized for 
breeding purposes. 

Besides maintaining quality by the elimination of 
the inferior types, extensive progeny selection should 
be conducted. • 

As far as possible, only the best areas free from 
pests and diseases should be utilized as source? of 
• planting material. 

In India large-scale plantations are not the usual 


practice everywhere. But where it la practised it ia 
usually done in the single row system with ft. 

from row to row and ft. from plant to plant. But 
the main disadvantage is that the plants are without any 
support and can topple over in case of heavy fruits and 
the direct rays of the sun on the side of the fruit may 
cause 'sunburn^ or "sunscald.’ In some large plantations 
specially those in Assam, the planting of shade-giving 
trc(' on the western border is practised. 

In Hawaii, the home of pineapple 
production, large-scale plantations 
are the common practice and most 
of the w'ork is peiformed by 
machine in double rows on the 
asphalt-coated mulching paper. 

With the introduction of paper 
nuilching cultivation of pineapple 
has been revolulionaized in Hawaii, 
The most important advantages are 
reduction of weed growth, reten¬ 
tion of heat and moisture and pre¬ 
vention of drifting of loose earth, 
as well as increaac in nitrate 
eemtent. 

Tlie usual mulching paper is 24" 
w'ide. Two rows of plants are 
planted on two borders 18" apart. 
The papers are laid 6 ft. apart 
centre to centre. This standard of 
planting requires 9.680 plants per 
acre. 

In Hawaii most of the opera¬ 
tions. right from clearing old fields, 
ha\e been mechanized, hut still 
clTective mechanizalion has becni 
handicapped for .some special 
reasons. The diffumlly of working 
with the i/inoapi)lc soils, the use of 
paper mulch complicating planting 
and cnllivalion, and clu^e spacing 
makes fertilizing and harvesting 
difficjilt. And harvesting is all the 
more difficult due to irregularity in 
maturity. 

Usually the same machine 
fumigates and fertilizes the aoU 
before it lavs down the mulch paper. Then though 
tiring, planting i.s done by hand. A hole is made in the 
paper with a sharp instrument and then the plant is 
dropped and put firmly in the soil. 

The planting material is selected from the old cropi 
by specially trained workers with good judgement. 

Soil copservaiion practices are of supreme impor¬ 
tance. As with good management and soil conservation, 
success is a byeword to a cultivator. Usually pineapple 
is not cultivated in the absolute plains but on rather ^ 
little undulated laterite or similar soils. So, with thi^ 
row crop, the question of soil erosion at once cornea te 
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the tnind. The solution is wiih terracing and contour 
cultivation, along iviih soil conservation practice apd good 
munagemenl as is usually practised by tlie Hawaiian 
fanners. 


In our country even school boys feel shy to handle the 
shovel leaving apart the girls. Gandhiji preached that 
every man and woman must do some manual labour to 
justify his sharing the nalion^s food. This will not only 
help our food problem but can solve 



labtmr shortage as well, though only 
to some extent. But this can have a 
magic effect on the tiUers of the soil 
who alone fight for our food. ^ 
FliRTILIZERS AT^D MAtNlIRE^ 

In India and some other tropical 
countiie*^ pineapple is rarely manured 
as iliey are grown usually in fairly, 
lieavy soils rich in humus and avail¬ 
able nitrogen. 

In large-scale farming we alwayar 
pay our attention primarily on the 
three important elements, nitrogenl 
(N), phosphorus (calculated as phos¬ 
phoric acid PoO-) and potassium 
(calculated as potash K^O). We 
consider their intake by the plants 
and their supply as plant foods. 

Horner^ estimated that there is 
removed per acre in 33.2 tons of 


Planting on mulch paper 
Time for Plvming Sfujuncs 


Courteny: P. R, I. H, 


fruit (a good plant crop for the 
smooth cayenne in Hawaii) ad 
average of 60 lbs. of nitrogen, 17 


After pn'paratinn of the soil during 
the dry months, .sueki*rs should be 
planted duiing the early lain^, ^o that 
fiuils can be <^ec*iiied in tlie following 
year. Tlie first lain makes the «;oil 
moist and suitable for striking loolsj 
1)> the new jilanis. July is the ideal 
month foi planting but this vaiiesi 
throughout the world a(‘eoi(Iing to 

seasonal >aiialions ami is usually 
planted thioughout the djffeitut 

monihs of the >(‘ar in dilTeient parts 
of the gl(d)c. 

CAtRINC. FOR IMF FlKLD 

Weed control is of supreme im¬ 
portance as this jdant with compara¬ 
tively poor root system cannot compelc 
with other jtlanis. Fur the same reason 
the system used for shading tea 

plants (by planiing deep-rooted shade 
trees in between) is injurious to 

y)ineapplc and it wdll affect the quality 
of the fruit. Paper-mulching solves* 



(’aiirig of liie field (hoeing) by tlm Haw'aiian boys and girls 

Courtesy: P. R. I. H. 


weed pioblem. only to some extent, as the intervening 
spaces also must be rid of the weeds. During the war 
)jcars as well as even now the Hawaiian school boys and 
girls help the farmer in the weeding of their crops, as 
y/iH be seen from the picture. 


lbs. <f{ phosphoric acid and 212 lbs, of potash. In the 
whole plant at its point of maximum growth (plant crop) 
he estimates an average per acre of 5i2 lbs. of nitrogen, 
112 lbs. of phosphoric acid and 1,455 lbs, of potash • • •• 
The nitrogen to lime ratio (N: CaO) is averaged tft 
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1*33 -which would figure about 380 lbs. per acre. 

So, more than 2000 lbs. of balanced fertilizer is 
required to recoupe the replenished earth. 

Johnson^ says that while nitrogen in almost any 
form that becomes readily available shows results, ammo¬ 
nium sulfate appears to be the pineapple fertilizer 
par excellence. 

Usually a handful of the complete fertilizer is applied 
under the mulch paper at the lime of the planting or 
during laying of the mulch paper and an equal quantity 
is applied, by tossing with care, into the axils of the 
basal leaves, avoiding the tender parts of the plant. 
The latter is absorbed by the axillary and soil roots and 
lias been proved to be a better system, as the roots of 
pineapple are siibj<jcl to an invasion by all sorts of soil 
organisms. 

The problem of iron starvation due to various fac¬ 
tors has been solved by Johnson with the introducliuiii 
of iron-sulfate spray. To-day the spraying of this has 
been higlily mechanized. 

Usually dining the elearing of the old field a large 
amount of plant materials are returned to the soil but in 
Hawaii there is a strict co-ordinalion between fiehl and 
lahoratoty to find any deficiency in the soil which is at 
once met by chemicals. 

Thi: Floweii and ns Coming of Age 

When the earlh in its daily orbit moves round the 
equator and the days and nights are more or less equal 
and the plants have reached their age of maturity the 
compact flower-licad imshes through the heart of the 
plant. The stalk—the main axis—grows and pushes the 
inflorescence up, then it grows tlirough and forms the 
crown. 

, The heaulifd pinkish flower-head consists of nume¬ 
rous so called ‘eyes/ the individual flowers, protected by 
a pink (may slightly differ in colour among vaiieties) 
scaly bract, which in a mature fruit jiartially covers up 
the eyes. The perianth or the floral whorl consisl.s of 
three fle.shy triangAlar sepals with pinkish end and three 
blue purple petals with their ends protruding, in alter¬ 
nate whorls. This again encloses six .‘stamens and the 
three carpels united to a threc-celled ovary with nume¬ 
rous ovules, one stile and three stigmas. 

Fruiting Time and Numbeji of Crop 
The approaching spring brings blossoms to the 
pineapple and they mature into the luscious fruit during 
the rains. This is the summer or main crop. The other 
comes during the winter nnd usually forms a small part 
of the total production. People usually*, do not like the 
winter crop as in the absence of the hot summer the 
fruits are not so sweet and delicious. There is also 
a great variation in the time of maturity of the plant.s and 
its coming of age, from less than one year to one atid 
a half years after planting. 

The Fruit aWd its: Edible Parts 
Like jackfruit, pineapple is a multiple fruit 
* formed from the whole inflorescence, where the ovaries 
are embedded in a fleshy mass formed by the simulta¬ 


neously growing bracts, sepals, petals and axis of tlia 
inflorescence. The whole fruit is eaten except the so* 
called *eyes/ forming the rind, consisting of the top 0^ 
the bract and perianth leaves. Also the natural crowtii 
of leaves is not eaten and used as planting material. 
Tliis crown with the development of the fruit become^ 
green and adds to the; sugar deposit of the fruit, 

Food Value of the Flesh of the Fruit 
During tlie rainy season, the peak period of pine- 
ai>ples, I lie ‘king of fruits’ occupies much apace in the 
fruit stalls and is a happy addition in our daily diet, 
whereas one can have supplies of this golden fruit 



The* pineapple flo\V('i : A—one solitary flower 
showing the bra(‘t (a) partially covering the 
.angular .sepals (!)), which encloses the petals 
(c) on tl)(‘ iiifenoi ovaiy, H—longilndinal sec¬ 
tion of lh(’ flower showing the insert ion of the 
luacf, (a), s<q)als (h), petals fe). stamens (d), 
and tise (e) With tin* (hria* sligni.as, on 

tile ini\*ri()r ov »ry with many ovules (x2). 

C—floral diagram 

ihioughoiji the year preserved in cans. It has beeiw 
found that viUimins A and C are present in notable 
amounts in fro^-h pineapples and that the canning pro¬ 
cess docs not dcslruy them either. One normal-sized 
pineapple yields about one-fourth of the calory require¬ 
ment for an ordinary man for one day. The fruit also 
contains mineral salts and fruit acid in abundance. It 
has also been found tlial the organic acids are used up in 
the body, and their residual efftet is to counteract acidity 
—even if a quart of pineapple juice is consumed daily, 
it will not cause acidiosis, but tend to correct il. (loc* 
cit.3). 

Like other living matter, water constitutes a large 
proportion of the living pineapple plant in which 
amounts to 83 per cent by weight. Of 17 per cent of dry 
substances in the pineapple plant, only about 7 per cent 
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of it or about 1.2 per cent of the living plant consists of 
protein (loc. cit. 6). 

Apart from the high percentage of a'^corbic acid 
(vitamin C) sugar and fruit acid, a valuable digesti\e 
enzyme bromclin is also present, which sores the mouth, 
in case of some varieties, if taken in large quantities. 


The detailed analy'^is from the Health Bulletin No. 2-3 
of Gov(‘rnnient of ^India is given hidow: 


Moist uie % 

86.5 

Protein % 

0.6 

Fat (ethei exitacted) 

0 1 

Mineral matter % 

0.5 

Fibres % 

0.3 

Carbohydrate % 

(laleium (Ca ) 

12.0 

002 

Phosphorus (P) % 

0.01 

Iron (Fe.) mgs. ^/o 

0.9 

Calorific value per 1(X) gms. % 
Carotene (Jiilfmational vitamin A 

50 

unit per 100 gms.) 

60 

Vitamin G gms. per 1(X) gms. 

63 

Calories per ounce 

14 

For the full development of the j 

-pecial delicious 


flavour the fruits must he left on the plants until fully 

ripe. 

Kelley^ attributed the great increase in sugar in the 
fruit with ripening to the transformation of the starch 
in the stem to sugars, and their translocation to the 
fruit. 

Yield per Acre 

In India the fruit is .so cheap, smoking the plants for 
early maturity is not paying as is sometimes practised in 
ofher countries for getting the early maiket. But this is 
never practised in areas, where the fruit is canned. 

^ The pineapple plant forma only one fruit per 


plant annually. But one may find more than one in some 
teratologic specimen, where the knob of the slips, a pri¬ 
mitive fruit., grows and develops into a fruit. 

Like other crops in India pineapple probably givesi 
the poorest yield pier acre, which is less than two tons in 
West Bengal. Whereas in Hawaii, as Johnson" says, in 
the eaily days ten tons per acre on| 
the first cropb was considered a good 
yield and with the U'-e of paper mulch 
and feitilization, average fru.i^ crop 
yield was increased to about* twenty 
tons. With closer planting, irnpnove- 
Jiicnl in pdanling material and culture, 
yield has been increased to about 
25-t3(> tons per uere, with ^oinc best 
held gi\ing 3.3-40 tons per acre. 

Ill most of the pineapple countrie*^ 
about 10 tons of fruit per acre isl 
obtained funn the ‘Smooth Cayenne' 
and 6-7 Ions for ‘Queen* or other 

smaller \arieiy. 

CoMROT. OV DisKAsf.S AND PLS'lS 

Tile pineapple plant is subject to 
the attack id variouis fiingnl and other 
ili'-(‘asf‘s right fioin the roots to the 
eiowri of leaves iiiclmliiig the fruit, 
Jn damp anil waterlogged condition, 
phyUfphthora cittanionn <’an destroy 
llic (’lit ire root s>steiii and can. 

attack the lu'art (d the plant. 
AI lent ion should be given to the good drainage of the 
fieltl. Ibciding ol resistant varieties is the present-day 

prohlciii which is daily inogiessing towards its destina- 
(KMi lliiough works of sidentists at Hawaii. 

'I'he above fungus along with others (root knot nema¬ 
tode'- etc ) tiesiroyed the fine root system of the plant 
(arising serious loss. Chloropiciin (one form of tear 
gas. 1(M)-21X) lbs per acre) was a byc'word for soil fumi¬ 
gation in rally yeais. Recent development has, however. 
Jed to the ijs(* of 1) D inixiuics in Hawaii which has 

rc(!Liced the lisk of root loss due to the activity of sub- 
"-oil fuganisnis to a ininimurn. 

Yellow spioi virus disease forms spots and streaks 
fiist on leaves, then either kills the plant or rots the 
fruit. The agent of transmission is Thrips tabaci, a 
small insect .^plotted wilt in tomatoes is caused by the 
same virus. ^ 

One of the most .serious troubles of pincappde is wilt 
caused through dilTt^nni sources, and mealy bug wilt is 
om^ of them. This, insect {Pseudococciis brevipes) turned 
to be a menace for pineapple cultivation in Hawaii in the 
second decade of the present century. 1-2 per cent of 
liighly refined mineral oil is spirayed (250-600 gallons per 
acre depending on the si/x*. of the plant) to combat this/ 
pesi. This can also be controlled biologically by 
predators. 

Due to unbalanced nutrition the fruits sometimes dev^ 
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lop some brown spots along the core which spread up but 
never show on the surface. It is common with the winter 
crop and causes the sourness of the fruits. 

Again due to iron starvation because of calcareous or 
manganifeious soils, plants suffer from chlorosis. In cal¬ 
careous soils the excess of lime changes the iron, present 
in sufficient amounts, into colloiilal iron which cannot bo 
utilised by the plant, and in manganiferous soils into 
ferric iron more difficultly available. The problem is 
solved by ironsulfate spray. 

There are many otlier diseases ami pests of 
lesser im[)or;ancc. 

There is a tendency to under-cstimate the importance 
of tplant protection measures for pineapples in India. The 
leason may be found in the very foundation, the neglect 
in our culiivating this plani, which has pul the acreage 
in. our country to the bottom of world figures. 

Makkktinc 

It has been found that pineap[)les are belter preserved 
at about 40 deg. F, whereas •storage at -'U) deg. F and 
under causes di^^organisation of the tissues. Hose etal^ 
found that ripe fruit may be sloied for a month at 40 
deg. F—45 deg. F and maluic green fruit is to be kept 
at 50 deg. — 60 deg. F with a relative humidity of 85 
—90 per cent. Where the fruits aie not canned but ex¬ 
ported, all possible cure should be taken for handling the 
fruit, right from harvesiing to its anivai to the consu¬ 
mer’s table. Fur long journeys the fruit should be cut 
quite green after full malurily, and the fruits be cut 
always with a'shaip knife wilh one stroke., as otherwise 
it may help in the dclerioralion during transit due to 
invading organiMns. After culling the fruits should bo 
exposed to the hot sun for surface killing of possible 
organisms and then the fruit to be left on their crownsi 
for^drying for a day or two. The fruits the stern of which 
do not dry, should not be exported as it may deteriorate 
during transit. 

While crating for long journe>s. each individual 
fruit <ihoiild be wrapped in paper or straw and possibly 
should be placed in separate compailinents of a crate for 
about a dozen fruits. Crates should always l)e handy, as 
big crates are often broken during transit. 

In case of local market the fruit .s should be jneked 
fully ripe as it fetches a belter price due to the full deve¬ 
lopment of the special flavour. 

Economic Aspect 

From the beginning of the present century pine¬ 
apples have been canned and the industry has not only 
developed itself very highly but it has diwdoped machi¬ 
neries which handle the fruits right from the peeling to 
cooking and canning in hygienic containers in a few 
seconds of time. 

Today above 90 per cent of world total production 
is centred around Hawaii and the industry has developed 
very highly there. 

Canning of pineapples in Hawaii has advanced tremen- 
dgusly due to the discovery of the 'Ginaca’ machines, 


which wilh cylindrical kmves cut out the core and the 
rind and trim the ends of the fruits to fit in the cabs, 
after slicing with assembly knives. After inspection, they 
arc graded and canned, then syrup is given and after 
cooking* packed, all being done by machines, at the rate 
of about 100 per minute. 

After canning of the whole pieces of the fruit, the 
brok^'n pieces are crusbed for canning of the juice. Then* 
tlie core and the peel are utilised by the mills for the 
manufariurc of sugar and power alcohol. Thousands of 
pounds of tlie while crystals of citric acid is manufactured 
annually for the drug trade as well as calcium citrate and 
vinegar. The dried waste kmnvn as pineapple bran is a 
valuable stockfeed. 

The Tina’ clolli manufactured from the fibres cx- 
Iraclt d from the pineapple leaves is a costly delicate 
fabric mostly used in the Philippines as well as in 
Formosa and China. 

In India it is sometimes extracted for local consump¬ 
tion for use cither by the shoemaker.^ or for necklace 
string of the countiy girl In Khasi hills it is sometimes 
utilised for the manufacMiie ot fabrics by the tribal 
people. 

For the canning of fiuits there is an urge now in, 
India and pineapple is the right thing for canning. The 
industry has not developed highly dut? to the poor market. 
The reception of the canned fruits in India, where people 
usually take fruit when ill, is the worst possible. One 
who will put some money for purchasing fruits for con¬ 
sumption without showing this ‘extravagance’ to others, 
will always try to purchase a taja fruit instead of those 
tinned—who knows when ? 

This golden fruit with its golden juice does not appeal 
to our countrymen, We must propagate to all, what a 
tremendous loss if is to the Nation, not to utilise its 
sources for the production and consumption of fruits that 
build up the fighting elements in the body and keeps the 
doctor away. 

If we want to live strong, our slogan should be— 
‘Take fruit not when ill.’ 
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THE ORIGIN OF FAMILY-NAMES OR SURNAMES 


By LALIT MOHAN ROY, Vidyabinode 


Each clusa of creatures from the ineanest to the 
highest has its owu separuto liiuguage for commii- 
nicjating feelings or thoughts to one anolhor. An ant 
can understand the feeling of an ant although it has 
no tongue to speak. Barking of a dog is umlei’stand- 
able by another dog. A cry of a monkey is intelligible 
to another monkey of the same class. Similarly, 
horse’s neigh, cow’s low, (;at\s mew, lion’s roar, jackal’s 
howl, goat's bleat, ciow’.s caw and cuckoo’s koo are 
cries whicli are understandabln by the respective class 
of animals or birds. The ltk’s of animaB or birds and 
the method of iJieir expressions of feeling.s and 
llmuglds are inexplicable and static. 

In the evolution of creation the human being is 
the liigliest manifestation of the animal-kingdom. Cod 
has given him ev^eiylhing that is re(iuiied. ‘Cod ha"^ 
made man after llis own imago’ (image rehavs to 
intelJigimce), the Bible says allegorically. Man’s voice 
In nomewhat diffenait from ihat of other created beings 
as he has got the requisite organ—the tongue as a per¬ 
fect modulator of voice. In the primitive ago man with 
the help of his voice and otiior moans, such as gesture 
and sign, was acciHtorned to express his feelings and 
thoughts to his own kith and kin. With tlu* adv'ancc- 
ment of knowledge and by dint of energy a branch of 
the Jiuman race' has stolen a march over tlie other off¬ 
shoots and has become civilized. Tlie civilized people 
on account of Iheir cullural development and iuquisili\e- 
ness have invented the art of language. Thii^. ‘speech 
progressively developed by cultivation ha'- become llie 
spoken language of the civilized branch of the human 
race. Hence the Bible says: 

(1) “And the whole earth was of one language 

and one speech. 

(2) “And it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the cast, that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar and they dwelt there.”— Gmesiti, Chap XI. 

The Ramayana also says tiiat there was one hm- 
guage and one speech. We cannot reject off-hand the 
eayinga of our Holy scriptures. There mast have been 
some truth in it. However, what that language is no 
body can say for certain. But the majority of the 
European scholars of the nineteenth century have so 
far admitted that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the 
unknown mother-language. 

In Sanskrit Bhasha or language means the expres¬ 
sion of thoughts and feelings by tongue.^ 

♦ •ISRT 


Man with the help of his tongue speaks and ex¬ 
presses his feelings of joys and sorrows and commu¬ 
nicates the same to others. In this conifcction the 
learned scholar Max Muller observes in his fatuous book 
Science oj Language: 

“Language is nothing but a contrivance devised 
by human skill for the most expeilitious com¬ 
munication of thoughts and who would wish to see 
it treated, not as a production of nature but simply 
a work of human art.”—^Vol. 1, page 29. 

Again lie says: “Language is ihe work of man.” 
—Vol. I. page 31. 

Man belonging to an individual human race or 
nation and using this “cultivated” language gives 
names to all things, animate or inanimate, m older to 
clistingiiish one thing from the otlier. The more 
vocabulary it contains the richer is the language. It 
is due to creative and inventive genius of such a 
language that the 'family names’ or ‘surnames’ of the 
civilized people of the world have originated. 

■So far as the origins of 'family names’ or 'sur¬ 
names’ of the Hindus are conci'riied 1 have already 
dealt with them (daboiately in some aitides m Bengali 
under the caption UpwJhi linhasyn (“Mystery of the 
Oiigiii of Family Nami's or SuniLunes”).* 

In Ihe first portion of my aitide 1 have tried niy 
besl to piove dial the family names of the primitive.* 
civilizial peopk* Hr^t originated from tlio noinon- 
dature of inaumalr ohjrrlt^, such a> mountains, hilla, 
rivers, forests or wood, olc., and of anim/ite ohjecU— 
annuals and birds, such as Lion. Tigm*, Elephant, Cow, 
Hull, Bullock, Lamb, Serpent. "Bitd, Swan, Duck, 
r)o\e. Pal ridge. Hawk or Ilawkin. Peacock, etc. 

'riiese lairnaines sdJi exi>l amongst the different 
civilized nations of the F/ist and the West. Their 
Similarity goes to show that we the people of the 
Ka^t and the West must have belonged to the same 
^tock of the human race, although we might have 
later divided ourselves into various groups, such as 
A.sian, European, American, Russian, African, 
lian, Caucasian, Australian, Chinese, Japanese, Bur¬ 
mese, Siamese and so on. 

We find in ancient Sanskrit literature that the 
people used to bear surnames or family names accord¬ 
ing to the denomination of lower animals, birds and 
inanimate objiects. 

^ Vide Bengali monthly magaaine Nabya Bharat, Bengali Cn 
1328, Sravan and lihadra. uml Bengali weekly Naha Shakti, July, 
Auguft and September, 1929. 
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In order to subjatantiate my statement, I wish to 
put before yoif an English translation of a passage 
of the Sama Veda: 

“People who are not revengeful and arc for¬ 
bearing like a hamsa (swan) even when tortured 
by their enemies, are called ham$as (swans). 'I'hey 
and the brisha (bull) go to the yajm-gnha (sacri¬ 
ficial place or room) to perform the sacrificial 
rites” 

In the Rig Veda {vide 5, 41 Sukta, 4 Mandala) 
we find that those Haynsas (Swans) lived in a place 
called ASuchi' under the leadership of Brahma* the 
eldest son of motlirr Adili, the daughter of King 
Daksha. Even today we give an epithet to a very 
saintly man as Ilarma or Paramakamsa. Amongst the 
English people too, we find a class of people who still 
bear the surname, 'Swan’ or 'Duck.' 

In Aitarcya Brahmana we have got instances that 
'Sei^onts/ 'Cows' or 'Bulls' came to perform certain 
yajvfw (sacrificial riLes). Serpents and cows referred 
1o therein do not. mean that they belonged to the 
reptile class or the chiss of ordinary beasts. They 
ivero human beings like ourselves and held the f^nr- 
names as such. This is not a pn'siimption but a bare 
fart. Krishna-Dwaipnyana Veda-Vyas, the great/ epic 
poet, says in his immortal Mahabharata, “Tins son of 
mine IS a very great and learned sagi\ He is born of 
my wife who belongs to the serpent sect." It is need¬ 
less to say that the wife of a human being cannot be 
a reptile serpent but a woman. The Mahabharata is 
replete ,\vith the description of the ‘N'aga’ family 
(people wlio beai Naga or Sim pent a> their family 
surname). 

It is said in tlie Ma]ial)]iarafa that King rnrikshit 
was killed by a serpent, named Takshaka, \vho was 
born of mollier Kadru, one of the daughters of Maha¬ 
raja Daksha. There is a popular belief among the 
Hindus that King Pariksliit was killed by snake-bite. 
To take revenge for the heinous act committed by 
Takshaka the serpent, King Janmejj 0 .v» son of Parik- 
shit, performed sarpa-ynjnn or snake-sacrificial rites to 
eradicate sc^rpents from India. Takshaka is said to 
have been born of one of the daughters of Daksha 
Ra.j. How could he be a venomous snake? Tlie story 
has taken an imaginative turn. The actual fact is that 
Takshaka was a man and not a venomous serpent who 

* Due to the uee ol the same term there is a confusion over the 
word *Brahnaa\ There wore three Brahmas. Tho hfst Brahma is the 
creator of the Universe. The eocond Brahma refers to ‘Lokapiiamaha 
Brahma* (primogenitor or the great-f^reat grandfather of mankind, i.e., 
Adam or tho first create<l man). The third Brahma is the eldest son 
of mother Aditi. He is stated in our scriptures as Trajapati Brahma' 
(Profanam Adhipati), the supreme^ executive officer of the people’s 
government, just equivalent to the President of a democratic govern* 
ment. The third Brohma, the eldest son of mother Aditi had a son 
whose name was Atharva.this eldest daughter's name was Saraswati or 
Pathyastnti or Vak Devi who is adored by the Hindus as Goddess of 
L^piinf. 


killed the king Parikshit. King Janmejoy performed 
the snakc-sacrificial rites not to root out the reptile 
snakes from Hindustan but to crush the power of the 
Naga §ect. who were human beings and tried to over¬ 
throw the famous Indu* or Chandra dynasty, the then 
ruling dyiiasl.y of India. Takshaka was a king and one 
of the progenitorvS of the Naga family (serpent sect). 
His kingdom was situated on the north-woatern parts 
of India. The place Taksha-sila, the present 'laxila 
brings forth to our memory the name of Takshaka, the 
renowned king of the Naga family. 

Again we read in the Mahabharata that Arjun, 
the hero, had married Ulupi, one of the daughters of 
the Naga King of Pragjyotiahpur (the present Assam 
Province of India). In the Gita we also find Lord 
Krishna saying. “Among the serpents I am Vasiiki.” 
Who w!is this Vasuki? Was he a venomous serpent? 
Certainly not. He was a human being like ourselves. 
He was one of tho most powerful kings of the Naga 
family of tho Epic age. Mention is made in ancient 
Sanskrit litoruture that ho, too, was one of the 
progenitors of our Hindu society. People, who hold 
tho surname or belong to the goira (clan) of Vasuki 
are the direct descendants of the groat king Vasuki. 
Due to misconception and confiusion of synonyms, the 
Hindus of the dark ago introduced tin* worship of the 
replilo serpent instead of worshipping the great Vasuki, 
one of tho progenitors of the Naga family. 

Modern historians may not accept the mythological 
stories as authentic but they cannot reject tho living 
truth. Fur their guidance, I cite examples as proof of 
the continued existence of the Naga family from the 
Buddhistic period down to the present time. The 
names of Pingal Nag and Ding-Nagacharya, the 
famous Buddhistic scholars arc not unknown to the 
literary world. The Naga Hills of the Eastern portion of 
India and Nagpur, the capital of the Central Province, 
bear out tho fact that thiyc must have been a powerful 
Naga dynasty who reigned in those parts of India. 
Even today there exist various sects of Hindus, 
especially in Bengal, who bear the surname or family 
name as 'Nag.' 

It is described in the Harirvamm that the under¬ 
mentioned sods of the Ksh^triya dynasty were driven 
out from the Hindu society of that time and t)icy were 
compelled to leave India for the impurity (HDntracted 
by slaying King Vahu, the father of King Saugar; the 
punishment was meted out by King Saugar under the 
orders of Vashistha RLshi: Saka, Yavana, Kamboj* 
Parad, Koli, wSarpa, Mahish, Darad. Choi and Keral. 

From the above we see that Sarpa (serpent) and 

* From which word 'lodla' has derived ita present name a» thus: 
“Indtt vaaunam vasaathantm'* (Abode of the Indu-« or Chandrae) 

—'Induithan. ’Industhan/ slightly changing lt« form has become 
’Hindnsthan'; thereafter In Creek and English it has taken the * 
form of India. , 
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Mahish (buffalo) belong*‘d to the Kshatnya cla^s 
(warrior clasp). There was a very powerful monar<lj 
named Mahishabura who waged a hundied years war 
against fhc Devas. Hks kingtloin was in the jjouthern 
parts of India. The exustonee ol Mysoie LStale gloii- 
fies the name of its founder Maliishasura-(Mahisha- 
sura—Mahisur—Mysore). 

There may be a historical fact behind the descrip¬ 
tion of the Hari-vanisii. T vtutiire lo say that men 
bearing the surnnmes. afa-oidiT-g to I lie TiuiiH‘:iclature 
of animals, are not rare m oiir society. 1 sliall mention 
here .some conerele cas(*s. T]j<* surname Sniha, Sine; or 
Slngha (lion), (‘Xi.sts ainong the lirahmaii*^ (as m the 
casi- of the Duililianga Khj tanul\). K.'-'hatriyas (mIiuosI, 
all the Indian princes irr(‘.“]a‘ctnr of then castes b('ar 
the f.aiiiily-naine of S-np), A’ji.'^liya.s, Ahirs, Agnus, 
Tainbulilvs, Malnshyas, Kayas’thas and the *Sik}i eom- 
munny. The Mirnames Hathu (elephant) niul Bcigh 
(tiger) exist jii the Kaih.arta and the Kayastha com¬ 
munities of Bengal n'siiectively. We find, the vvonl 
HatJu csinr; is used as surname by a certain class of 
Tunjabi Hindus. 

In the Pabna District ami the Rajshahi Division 
of undivided Bengal we find people who still hiaii the 
.surnames, Bhcra (lamb). Pnlha (goal). In tlie di-tuets 
of Barisal and Kangpnr (now in Kastein Pakistan) 
the f:iniily names or ^urnainr‘< as ^[ah{sJ^ or MahUhnhi 
(buffalo) and Sml or Siahi (jakal) can 1 h^ found in 
the Namasndra community. It is also a matter for 
conpiderntion whethei Mahishayas of B<’ngal are the 
descendants of the Mahisli family and Mahishadal of 
Miflnajiorc Disliici (W(‘Nt iiciiual) is named alter it 

[| IS a w(ll-knowu fact that with th^^ hido of 
Sugreoxa and his party the Hama had comiuered 

Bavaria, the King of Lanka (feylim) ft is d scribed 
in the Ramayana (hat the Va-nara^* xxeio tlu‘ inhabi¬ 
tants of Kishkimlhya (the modm-n Madras ITovince). 
If We read the Ramayana entically and logically from 
the historian’s point of viexv. wn will linve to admit 
that these Va-naras did not belong to the moukey- 
fribe of the forests, but they rather belonged to a very 
high and intelligent class of huniuii beings. ^Va-nar’ 
was the family name or .surname of a s(‘et of pi ople 
with whom the great Rama made friendship. At 
present we do not find that any sect or tribe holds 
5iich family name They must, have been ab^oibed in 

* If we carrfulljr «if'nrrh for thr li'er.-il rn.Mning of thr Sanskrit 
word Vanara wr aball havr* to itdrnt that th<* V^aiiaraa nrrr human being*. 
Tlir San'«kr/i word naru nir/in*. biwTian bi lop. llf’rr, ihr word nara i*; 
(».'Uv prefixed by Va^ v^Iiifh is a diiiiinuiMP form of the Sanskrit word 
I ^ri or var, or vmam inraninp water, (Latin’ Vinum, Anglo-Saxon: 
ir/rt, Colhir; Wfin, German: U'e^n, Oimoa). I ibmk that ihe 

p< oplo of othor provinors callid ih.^.n nn Va-nnras because tin y lived 
in a countrv near the 9ca-shorc and were eflicient in sea-affairB 

and skilful in naval warfares. The const notion of the bridge lo 
Linka iindei the giiidancn of the then engineer Janihuhan (who 
belonged to the Va-nnra family) Is an instance of the great engineer¬ 
ing skill on the part of the Vanarus., 


the society by a long process of absorption. Relics of 
tlic past can be traced, if proper research is carried 
out. Among the Madrasi Hindus we find a class of 
•people who still hold the surname Who can 

say that the member.s of thi.s community are not the 
descendant.^ of Bali, the eldest brother of Sugreova 
and a true fiicnd of Havana whom Itama killed with¬ 
out any rhyme or reason. I should like to mention 
hero that siirnanu\s originated from the denomination 
of lowoi animals are also noticed in tile English 
society. A chess (»f Englishmc'ii .still holds siicti surnames 
as ‘Biiir or ‘Biirock/ ‘Lamb.’ ‘Braxor,’ ‘Wolf,’ ‘Fox,’ 
‘rYsh ’ ‘Seal/ etc. 

AViMi regard to the family name ‘Bud’ I .shall di.s- 
cuss lal(T on. Here 1 shall cai-ually numtioti about 
May uni (jieacock) dyna'^ty wliicli ruled in certain p:irls 
of India. 

I l(‘av(‘ it lo the historians to investigate and sa.V 
wliether the present Mayur lilKnij Slate is named after 
the Mayura (peacock) dyna.sty. lY'oplc holding the 
Miin.’Uiie Mayura (pi'acock) cannot 1)0 found m our 
society; but the sumame Peacock !,< found among the 
Britishers. 

Noxv, I sliall deal with tlie surnames oi family 
names which have originated from the dcnoininatioii 
of inanimate objects. The epitlirl ‘Vann’ or ‘Aranya’ 
(forest or xvood) can be found amoiig.st ITimln ^vidhiis 
(pious men), Sanyasis (a.scftics) and spiritu.d guul(‘s 
1 h longing to different sehools of religious faiths of 
Hinduism. The ’'Urnames ‘Parbat’ (hill or mountain). 
‘Nadee’ (river) are not uncommon m thp* Hindu 
snrii’ty. Sueh smnames are also not »;iie among 
P>iglishmpn. 

1 shall now tiy to explain to lioxv the familv 
n.ime.s have comr into vogue. Jii tlie primitive ,-lage 
of the marriage .system the female-folk xv.'nv imieh morr 
revered than tlie male-folk. This system is called the 
Matriarchal System. In oTder to .sub.stnritiato mv 
statement I shall refer to the sayings of our levercd 
s.agcs of the past. Vayu Purm, one of the oldest of the 
Puranas, says, “The Devas (men of erudition) are 
called or classified according to the names of their 
mothers.” In Har-vnvim we find that Raja (king)‘‘•' 
Daksha had many daughters. lie got them married, 
ten to the King Dharma, thirteen to the King Kashyap 
and twenty-seven to the King ‘Chandra’ or ‘Indoo’ or 
‘Shome/ the son of Mahansi (great sago) Atri. The 
name of the mother of the Devas i.s stated as Aditi. 
The Devas rfre called Adityas. Similarly, the sons of 
mother Vinata are known as Vainateyas or ‘Khagas’ 
(birds), the son.s of mother Diti are known as Daityas, 
the sons of mother Danu are known as Danabas 
(demons), the sons of mother ^Danayii’ are known as 
‘DanayiLs’ or ‘Dashyus’ (robbers); the son.s of mother ^ 
‘Kapila' or ‘Suravi’ and of mother Kadru or ‘Sarpa’ 
are respectively known as Coxv or Bull or Bullock or 
Buffalo and Naga. 
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I take this opportunity to elucidate further the 
family names In respect of Vainatey(ts (sous of mother 
Vinatar—fiiVd). In the Gita Lord Krishna says, “I am 
Vainatcya among the Birds.’' Who was thi^ Vainatcya? 
Vainatoya had other names too. In some cas(‘s he was 
called as Ganna or Hiaki>'hyn, He was ii sage, a leader 
of the Vainnleyas and one of the composers of Vedic 
hymns. The Vainatcya, Garuni or Stakshya did not 
belong jo the class of ordinary birds. He W’as the 
eldest son of mother Vinata. Her issues generally 
were known a.s VainaLf^ya.s (bjids). Kce])ing lu view tlie 
exisjenci^ of family-names as Maynr (peacock), Kod 
or Kaul (ciif-koo), Bajpai (hawk), etc., in our society and 
fhose as ‘AVoodcock’, ‘Dove’, ‘Peacock', ‘Oanc’, ‘Duck’, 
‘Swan’, ‘Patiidgo’. ‘Eagle’ and ‘Bird’ in English society, 
we can come .safely lo the logical conclusion that tliese 
different denoiiiinalions are the direct, outcome of the 
general tiTin ‘Bird’. That is to say, the people holding 
such surnames are the descendants of “Bird” family. 
TJie Matriarclial iSysteiii has almost been aliolished 
horn our civilized society. Traces of this system can 
only be found among the hill-tnhcs and Kerala*^ of 
India and the aboriginal tribes of Africa. 

As and wlien tlie marnng(' system was well-estab¬ 
lished in society tlu' matriarchal system was gradually 
on it.s decline and Die palriarcluil sy^lem took its 
place. The social leadeis of tlie Dmn endized society 
made it a ruh} that family mf'mbers should hi* knowm 
according to the names of their fathers. This system 
IS callpd the Patriardial i^ydvrn which ha.s been in 
vogue in the civilized societies of human race ^ince 
I hen T shall clarify the matter by citing a couple of 
exanndes. Take for instance the name' of T>oka- 
manya Balw^ant Rao Bal-Gaiiginlliav Tilak. Here. 
‘Balwant Rao’ is the Christian name of l.okamanya 
Tilak, the wmrd ‘Bal-GaUgadhar’ is his hHhei’s name 
and the word ‘Tilak’ signifies tin* name of the fore¬ 
father of his family. Similarly, lake Die names of 
Deshabaudhu Chittaianjan Da*^, and Netaji Suhhas 
Chandra Bose. (?hittaranjan and Siihhas Chandra 
signify the Christian names of Die respective indivi¬ 
duals concerned, Das and Bose represent respectively 
the names of the forefatheis of Chittaranjan and 
J^ubhas Chandra, According to the names of illus¬ 
trious persons or progenitors of a family, surnames 
have come into use. For this reason we find today 
such surnames as Kauehik, Kashyap or Kashup, 
Bharadwaj, Parasar, Vyas, Vashista, Vatsa or Vat.sayan, 
Gautam, Moiidgalayan, Garga, Maitra, Surya-Dhoj or 
Suiya-Vansi (descendants of Surya) and ‘Chandra’ 
(descendants of Chandra). In European society we 
find the same Patriarchal system prevalent. A few 
surnames are given below: George, William, Anderson, 
Ripon, Muir, Harrington, Morrison, Stalin, Truman, 
Roosevelt, Attlefe, Makintosh, Gregory, Harrison, 
Washington, Evatt, Hopkins, Martin, etc. 


It has become a custom amongst almost all the 
civilized nations to ptit surnames just after the 
Chrbtian names of the individuals; the only exception 
beings in the case of t he Chinese who prefix their 
surnames or family names and affix the Christian 
names. I give here a few examples; Sun-Yat-Ben, 
Chiang-Kai-Shek, Mao-Tse-Timg, Chou-En-Lai, 
Clm-Teh and Foo-Chung. Here Sun, Chiang, Mao, 
Chou, Chu, and Foo signify the names of the parti¬ 
cular family to whicli Yat-Son, Kai-Shek, Tse-Tung, 
En-J>ai, Teh and Chung rcspccDvcJy belong. 

In the Manusamhila it is said that the Chinese 
arc a race of Kshutnya.?. We also know that socio- 
religious customs and usages of the Chinese are in 
many n'sperts identical with that of the Hindus. Due 
to rny very little knowledge about the Chinese or 
Japanese’ language I regret m.V inability to subscribe 
moH’ aboiu the oiigiu of surnames or family-names 
of these iiafions. 

Hero I intend lo write a few lines about the 
famous “Surya” and “Chandra” dynasties of India 
which liav\'.given birth to family names or surnames 
of ^'al•ious nations of the East and tlie West. Pococke 
says 111 India in Greece' 

‘‘TJio Hindus liad an immemorial affinity with 

the old Persians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, the Phoeni- 

nicjans, Greeks, Tascaus, the ScyDuana or Goths and 

Cells, the Chinese. Japanese and Peruvians.” 

-Pago 251. 

I .shouhl like to say hero Dial dno to misconception 
and confusion of synonyms a vciy silly mistake has 
cro; t in Die European scholars’ writings. They have 
tianslatod the wmrd Surya-\’ams'i and C'liandra-vamsa 
as Sff/jir race and Lunar race or solar dynasty and 
lunar dyna^^ty respectively. “*Surya” and “Chandra’* 
wvu‘ luunan beings and son.'^ of Kasyap Rishi and Atri 
Hishi respc(davely. 

Persons existed and still exist in the societies 
t)oth of the East and the West who hold surnames as 
‘Surya’ and ‘Chandra’ in various forms. The differ¬ 
ence is only on account, of difference of languages* 
“Chandra” the son of Atri Rishi was one of the 
(‘Projiipatayah’) presidents of the Republican Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Vedic age when India was the 
fountain-head of the streams of civilisation of the 
whole w^orld. Ho is the progenitor of ‘Chandra,’ ‘Indoo,’ 
or ‘Shoma’ vamisa (Lunar dynasty). In India, people 
of different castes and creeds use ‘Chandra’ or ‘Chanda’ 
‘Chund’ (the corrupted form of the word ‘Chandra’), 
‘Shome.’ ‘Home’ or ‘Hum’ (the corrupted form of the 
word ‘Shoma’) as family-names. 

A good many instances have come to our notice 
that the occupation or the profession which a parti¬ 
cular individual took up for his livelihood or a title 
conferred upon him as a personal distinction in appre¬ 
ciation of his merit have come into use as hereditary 
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family-name. It is loo numerous to be detailed here 
as to how designations or denominations of occupation 
have become ‘surnames.’ I shall give only a few 
example.? below where we find a strange .affinity 
between our society and English society: 


Hindu sutnamea according 

Evglkh surnames accord¬ 

to occupation 

ing to occupation 

Vais, Vanik, Krisak, 

Farmer, Husband-man, 

Krishan, Chasi. 

Merchant. 

Mochi. 

Cobbler. 

Jailey or Dhibar. 

Fisher or Fishei man, 

Swarnakar. 

Gold-smith. 

Karmakar. 

Black-smith. 

Kumbhakar. 

Potter. 

TehsjJriar or Boral 

Treasurer. 

Purohit. 

Priest, Pope, Bishop. 

Appa 

Peter. 

Nayak or Sonatmynk 

Leader, 

(Leader of the Army). 

Pathak, Upadliya,* Oilia or 

Reader. 

Ahuj/i, Jha, Acliarya, 

(Acharia, or Chana m 

Madras). 

Dalai. 

Broker. 

Malnkar or Mali. 

Gardener. 

Ilaj Kumar. 

Prince. 

Rajah, Roy. Rai, Rijy or 

King, Baron, Duke. 

RaCj llao, and Chakra- 
varty and Bhuiya. 

Tantubaya. 

Weaver. 

Rishi. 

Sage, Hermit. 

Mohant. 

Monk. 


Arya, Bish or Bishi, Lord. 

Swamy, Goswami or 
Gosain, Probhu,, Iswar. 

(Ayar or Iyer and 
Ayengar or Iyengar, the 
diminutive form of 
Sanskrit word ‘Arya’). 

The system of using surnames and the affinity 
thereof between the two different nations who are 
culturally, socially and religiously of different charac¬ 
ters go to prove the national unity of Europeans and 
Asians. It may be presumed that we have come out of 
the same stock of the civilized branch of the human 
race. 

* (n) In cane of certain Bub-sectiona of Bengali Brahmins^ the 
word ‘Upadhaya is being used os eurnainc prefixed by the naincB of 
nutivo villaKes jf the ancestors, Mieh as, Mukhopadhyaya (Mukherji), 
Bandopadhyaya (Banerji), Chattopadhyaya (Chatterji) and GangO’ 
padhyaya (Ganguly). The word 'AcharJa* or 'Charia which is the 
dimihutivc form of the Sanskrit word *AchBrya* is used as surname by 
a few arrtions of Madrasi Hindus. 

(&) The system of prefixing names of ancestral native places 
to fnmily-nAinos prevalent among certain settioiis of Madrmi Hindus. 

(r) There arc inslanrea in different parts of our country whore 
the names of ancestral places only are used as faniily-iiaines, such 
ns: nhalnagar, Malwa, Marwan, Malaviya, Sarvapalli, Tanjore, 
Tri(,h{jiopolli, Hhaduri. Rhygai. Paksari, Paldhi, Simla!, Digulgaj, 
Taitahati, Butnbyal, etc. Among Iho Britishers we also find niany 
people hold names of jdaces as their surnames, such as: Cambridge, 
Kent, Ncwland, Oxford, Hnlland", Franco, Easlwick, etc. What a 
slrungo affinity js there between the Hindus of the Khhi and the 
ki>glishnieii of the Far West I 
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P. 277, footnote: Read Mfilninija Pralap Singh for Maharaja Hari Singh. 

„ „ Read His successor Han -Singh was the imbecile victim in the Mrs. Robinson 

affair for Ahis was before. 

P. 281, col. 1, 1. 29: Read two years for four years. 
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* ENGLISH 

1. THE GREAT SENTINEL: A STUDY OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE: By H, C. Sen Gupta. 
Published by A. Mukherjoo and Co.y Ltd,, Calcutta. 
Pp. 243 . Price Rs. 6. 

2. QUINTESSENCE OF GITANJALI: By C\ 
C. Chatterji. Published by Nalanda PublicatwnSy 
Bombay, Pp. 52. Price Rs. 2. 

In his book Dr. Sen Gupta aims at a critic&I 
tippraisal of Rabindranath’s poetry, drama and 
fiction. He has generally confined liiiiiself to English 
translatiolns of Rabindranath’s works. Unfortunately, 
these Iraaslatious can give only an imperfect under¬ 
standing of Guruji’s genius. Among other serious 
limitations, they suffer from sameness and monotony. 
With their pretty designs and luxuries of sentiment, 
they sometimes give a wrong imptesaion—an impres¬ 
sion of weakness. They once created in the West the 
legend of Rabindranath “the pale-lily pioet of ladies’ 
tables” 

His later poetry, contained in Purnvi and Mahmy 
Patraput, Prantik and Navajatak, Rogasajyoy 
and Arogya, finds no mention in Dr. Sen Gupta’s 
book. No study of Tago;’e he satisfying without 
ail understandiing of them. It is difficult to imagine 
how Songs 0 } Love do not include poems of Mahua. 
Who does not know that a greater and richer 
Rabindranath emerged out of the Gitanjaliy Gitmalyo, 
Utsarga, Kheya period? Firmer graspi, richtsr love for 
the earth and man, greater responsive^ness to the pro¬ 
blems of concrete* life distinguish poems of the later 
period. Not cloying sweetness a|nd languid diffuseness 
but passion, j^wer and penetrating observation are 
their characteristics. Devotional poems aind the mystic 
strain in Rabindranath’s outlook have been given a 
disproportionate importance in Dr. Sen Gupta’s book. 
The fact that Rabindranath is one of the greatest 
humanista of the ago, has been lost sight of. 

Dr. Sen Gupta shares the opinion of raus>sei that 
Tagore had an imperfect sense of evil. In fact, it is 
his early poems that helped in creating such an im¬ 
pression. ‘T am a bom •romantic,” he asserted in a 
poem in Navajatak. This romabticlsm^ was heightened 
by the peculiar conditions of his family. But in spate 
of all his reluctance, this great romantic was drawn 
into the maelstrom of life by the stupendous problems 
of his time—the vile greed and exploitation of 
Imperialism, the rise of Fascism, the rape of Abyssinia 
alnd Spain, the invasion bf China^ etc. In his later 
poems this awareness is becoming keener and keener. 
To the end of his life he continued to denoujnee these 
monertirous evils; he warned people agaihst the hissing 
tongues of serpents bglching out poison, gli over the 


world; he sent a clarion call to those who were pre¬ 
paring to scotch them. But he did not lose faith in 
man a^d declared that it was a sin to do so. 

These are some of the chief points of our dis¬ 
agreement with Dr. Sen Gupta. There are others, for 
instance, his oplinion on Gora and his remark that for 
lack of a penetrating st^nse of humour Rabindranath 
could not understand characters of different tempera¬ 
ments. This has been Dr. Sen Gupta’s view uttered 
during the poet’s lifc-lime. His comedies and recorded 
conversations^ however, prove the colntrary. And 
ho could understand and create wonderful characters 
like Gora, Paresh Babu, Anandamayee, Nikhil, 
Bipradas, etc., the like of whom belonged to the classes 
he knew intimately. But he did not know, for example, 
PhagulaLs a)nd Bishiis of Rakta-Karavi though he was 
intellectually aware of their problems and of the 
world-problem of which these are pait. His range of 
direct experience was limited. He himself acknowledged 
this in several poems. He tried to compensate this lack 
of direct expierience with poetry and passion of his 
own. 

Like Rolland of the West, Rabindranath Wfiw the 
Great Sentinel of the East. He defended all his life 
the great hum.an values—the ideals of Love, Freedom 
and Fraternity—which were menace<l by ignorance 
and prejudice, greed and savagery. 

Dr. Son Gupta’s book throws light on certain 
aspects of Rabindranath’s genius. The style is lucid. 

Prof. C. C. Chatterji traces the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the pfoet’s thought in the English Oitmjedi. 
He shows that the*, poems were chosen and arranged 
not at haphazard but with a purpose to reveal the 
successive stage.s in the poet’s spiritual quest. The 
writer has gobe straight to his task and avoided 
philosophical discussions not relevant to the scheme 
of flip book. \ 

SuNiTi Kumar Ghosh 

RAMAKRISHNA: HIS LIFE AND SAYINGS: 
By Prof. F. Max Muller. Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Almora. Pp. xii-\‘200. Price Rs. 5. 

A reprint of this life of Ramakrishna Farama^ 
ham.«;a was long overdue. The book is remarkable in 
many ways, (1) it is the first full-fledged life of the 
saint in English, (2) it is from the pen of one of the 
greatest Orientalist savants of the nineteenth century, 
C3) its materials having been supplied by Swami 
l^radananda through Swami Vivekananda are authen¬ 
tic, and (4) the sayings are well chosen and bear the 
flavour of the original in translation. The geUup of 
the reprint is excellent. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION: WHAT IT IS: 
Svmni Pavitrananda. Advaita Ashrama. Pp. 28, 
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Thifl profusely illustrated brochure, priced only 
eight anaas^ gives in a nutshell the history of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. and , shows the workings of its 
different branches in brief. This will serve u» a guide 
book to those who will visit the Miasion either as 
pilgrims or as sight-seers. B. N. BanbL'kk 

MEMORIES OF MY IJFK AND TIMF^, 
Vol. II: By Bijmi Cfimdra Bui. Yiigayaln Pr<ikashak 
LB^,, Calcutta 0, Price Rs. 6, 

The fii’st volume of the above book was ^ubJi5»hed 
in 1932 immediately after the death of the aiuhor, and 
covered the period 1857-1SS4 of his hfe. The much 
expected second volume has seen the light of day only 
recently. This volume has been drawn up to the year 
1900. Thus, roughly speaking the latter half of the 
nineteenth century has coiiio under review in tluso 
tw^o volumes. Tliey are more than an autobiography 
as their title indicates. This volume opens with a veiy 
valuable introduction innning up to sixty-onc pages. 
The thought movements of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century India, from the outbreak of the 
Sepoy Mutiny up to 1883, the year of the start of the 
Indian National ('ongi-ess, have been delineate<l so 
crystal-clear that the student of the nineteenth ceiil.ury 
India can easily grasp the causes that led to our 
revivalism—social, political, cultural and leligious. Tlie 
followin»T eliapte»‘a, while depicting the uis and downs, 
hopes and despairs of the author’s life, tluow hind 
light on contemporary history. Tlio formative 
years of the Congress, the influence of Bijov Krishn:i 
Gosw'ami on the educated Bengal, our national struggl‘*s 
in the nineties influence of Hwami Vivekananda m 
America, the atmor’s disillusionment with n^gaid lo 
the spread of luJia’s mission abroad—everything has 
been told with .^ring of siQC(3rity rarely to be found 
these days. A U lines from the book on the influence 
of Swami ViveK maiida at the lime deserves to be 
quoted. When the author wont lo Amerita, Ihf' 
Swami was still there. He writes: 

‘Wivokananda, however, captured American iiiiugi- 
nation by the force of his ‘impudent’ course. Keshub 
and Protap had been more or loss apologetic in their 
roferonee to Hinduism. Hinduis-ni, as they know it, had 
no claims lo either superior ethics or deep spirituality. 
It was all practically idolatry and polytlunsm and caste. 
This wag in those days the universal judgment of 
Europe and America upon the religion of the Hindus. 
Vivekananda first offered a challenge to this univer.sal 
British and American estimate of liis national religion. 

. . .Vivekananda did not assign any name, did not 
argue his po.^iitioii but delivered hi.s message with 
soul-compelling directness and simplicity . . . as truths 
that could not po.ssiblv be contested or controverted.’^ 
(pp. 276-77). 

An American greeted the autlior as an Indian, but 
on hearing the latter’s mission told him to his face 
that “my place was not in America but in my owui 
country, where I must work for the emancipation of 
my people to qualify them for discharging their high 
mission as teachers of the modern world.” This pro¬ 
phetic utterance of the American determined the future 
career of the author, so to say. Thi.s book should be 
read, re-read and digested by our present generation. 

JoGESH C. Bagal 

TWELVE YEARS OF KANNADA RFi5EARCH 
(in Bombay State) 1939—1951: Compiled by R. S. 
Panchamukki. Kannadn Rct^earch histitutc, Dharuar, 
Pp, zxx+17. Price Re* P 

0 This is a record of the various activities of the 
Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar from its 


foundation in 1919 down to the year 1961; lliat this 
work hag been sufficiently fruitful there can be no 
doubt. As the author observes in the course of his 
useful survey, the Institute during this short period of 
its existence has discovered and explored 34 sites (of 
wliich however we miss the names as well as the perio d 
covered by them), examined and copied 850 iMKp- 
tions, collected a large number of coins ^tJUtly 
copper coins of Vijayanagara and Mahratta dyn3^|es), 
undertaken detailed .surveys of a number of important 
monuments, secured a large number of stone sculp¬ 
tures and bronzes, foimed a collection of #ibout 1000 
MSS., and published a number of mouo^raph.s. All 
this reflects high credit on the luithorine.s of this 
Institute, and above all on its learned Director who is 
the author of the present work. On the other hand, it 
is permissible to point out that the long list of 
opinions of scholars and “distinguished persons” with 
which the author has thought fit to introduce his 
record of the activities of the In.stilute and the list of 
its publications is wholly out of place, if not a positive 
drawback, in a work of this kind. 

U. N. OijosirAi. 

NEGRO STATUS AND RACE KEI A FIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES (1911-1946); By An.svm 
Bhrlps Siokft;, New York. I.048. Pp. 219. 

Presented by the Ihiited State.^ Information Ser- 
iHce, Calcutta. 

The book under review i.s I he Thirty-five-year 
Report of the Phelps-Slokes Fund, the purpohie of 
which is the ‘erection or improvement of tenement 
house dwellings in New York City for the ]JOor 
families of New York (hty and for educational pur¬ 
poses in the education of Negroes both in Africa and 
the United States, North American Indians and needy 
and deserving white students through industrial 
schools, the foundation of scholarships and the erec¬ 
tion or endowment of ^chool buildings or clu’peLs.’ 

The Report not only presents an account of the 
work (lone under the ausiiices of tlu' endowment in the 
States and in Liberia, but also gives n brief, but satis¬ 
factory, account of the progrt's.s of the Negroes jn 
education and industry as well as their rise in eivic 
and social status. It. draws pointed reference to the 
root causes underlying tin* present unhajipy relation¬ 
ship, and shows it has been yielding steadily to rer^ent 
economic changes* and to educational and religious 
efforts of reform. 

We recommend the Report for (’areful peioisal by 
social reformers in India, and particularly by those 
engaged in the campaign again.st iintouchability. For 
they have much to learn from workers engaged, in 
other parts of the world, in combating the feeling of 
racial discrimination. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

THE ISLAMIC STATE AND OTHER POLI¬ 
TICAL ESSAYS: By A jit Kumar Lecturer, 

University of Calcutta: formerly Reader and Head of 
the Department of Political Science, Dacca University, 
Published by Packer S'pink and Co,, 3 , Esplanade 
East, Calcutta. 1960. Pp. I 41 . Price Rs, 3-12, 

Tile book comprises vast materials that will go to 
indicate the reasons for what is happening before 
world's eyes since the establishment of Pakistan, 
Today the subject dealt with in the book discusses an 
issue big with conflict and ^political frenzy, leading to 
the loss of many millions in life, honour and property. 
The various dates of' these studies, reprinted in book- 
form, are commentary on the mounting temper of the 
founders of Pakistan ^nd t]^gyJ[Ql|pwer8. 
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In page 3 of the book, Ibn Khaldun, the first 
rationalist jurist among Muslims, is referred to as 
emphasizing the “disinclive feature of the Islamic 
State” without quoting his words—a lapse due to last 
minute carelessness, 1 am afraid. The Memorandum 
submitted by the author to the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly, raises a nice pomt—whether the absence of 
the words, “Islamic State” and “Koranic State” (p. 4) 
were deliberate, though in the speeches made on the 
occasion, none of the speakers failed to deliberately 
liarp on these two words. 

Throughout the book, the anthor shows how un- 
happy does he feel at Lins devcloprnenL WIulc I share 
his feeling I have oficii asked myself—whether or not 
there arc certain ideas implicit in Islamic theoiy 
which made its followers incapable of accommodating 
non-MuaJiins in their State? Nowhere do wo get the 
reply. And without an explicit reply the world will be 
left to wondering at the sight of a vast society founder¬ 
ing in a *^t‘a ol mental distortions and its poUiieiaiia 
deliberately indulging jn hypocrisies. 

The last article in the book, entitled, “Keligion 
and Science in Democratic Theory,” is informative, 
it gives a conipaialivo vstiidy of Hindu, Miisliui and 
other theories (pp. 131-141). I have occasion to thank 
the author and publisher for a “topical” book, as the 
phrase goes, though its value in the field of comparative 
politics will grow with the times. 

SuiiESH Chandha Dku 

HUMAYUN IN PERSIA: By Suhunar Roy, 
MA, Fubhished hy the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Cal'- 
cutta. Pp. xvi+113. Price Its. 5. 

This is a scholarly and well-documented work 
that atlempta to throw light on an obscure episode of 
Mughal history. The author has laid under contri¬ 
bution a mass of Persian sources, both published and 
unpublished, some of which had not been previously 
tapped by any scholar. He has, by exemplary iiidiistiy 
and persevercnce, brought to our view some very 
interesting facts, regarding Humayun^s adoption of 
the Shia creed and the treatment he received at the 
Iranian court. As a sample of his painstaking, it 
would be pertinent to point out that he has not 
remained satrsfied with consulting a single copy of a 
particular MS., on a doubtful point, but used as many 
manuscript copies as he could procure. For instance, 
he has used four copies of Tazkirat-nil-waqzat by 
Jauhar—/. O, MS., Punjab University Sn 

Jadunath^s copy, and Stewart^s translation. It is 
therefore an admirable work, in so far as the explora¬ 
tion of sources is concerned. Unlike many of the 
modern historical researches which have a flimsy, slip¬ 
shod character, Professor Sukumar Roys researches 
have a solid quality. 

It is however, in his weighing of the evidence and 
his presentation of the raw materials that scope for 
improvement exists. It is difficult to agree with him 
on many points (vide my paper— Humayun in Iran). 
We reproduce here a specimen of the style of narra¬ 
tion: “From Safazawar the royal party proceeded to 
Sufiabad. Abul Fazl and all other historians who 
follow him say that Humayun reached Sufiabad after 
having passed through Damaghan and Bistam. As 
Beveridge points out, Sufiabad lies far to the east of 
'Samman and Bistam and would naturally be reached 
^ Humayun before them. It was quite probable that 
Humayun went to Sufiabad either from Sabzawar or 
from Nishapur. As Sabzawar is nearer Sufiabad than 
Niabapur it is more probable^ that ha went there from 


Sabzawar” (p. 20). Comment on such a style in the 
middle of the twentieth centuiy is Superfluous, 

N, B, Bot 

the PHYSICS OF MUSIC: By R. K. Viswa^ 
nathan, MA., Senior Lecturer in Physics, Anndmalai 
University, Published by the same Umversiiy, Price 
not mentioned. 

Any music possesses three distinctive elements: 
melody, harmony and rhythm. Melody, as Professor 
Viswanathan describes, results out of a series of 
muscial sounds set to a rhythm. Harmony is the rela¬ 
tionship the successive sounds have \^h the tonal 
sound. Ill our country appreciation of music centres 
round melody, whereas in the West harmony is 
centre of interest. However, in one thing both Indian 
and European music obey a fundamental priniiple: 
“Each limits itself to a definite scale or series of notes 
and its music proceeds from note to note by deter¬ 
mined steps, measured by the musical intervals.” And 
since the various melody patterns in Indian music 
may not be scientifically accounted for as may be in 
Western music Prof. Viswanathan has written the 
present book to rouse the interest of the musically- 
minded people in the study of the musical system. The 
book will also be of great help to the makers of musical 
instruments. 

But the book is rather short of the ideal because 
of two things: (1) the book takes into consideration 
onlv the Carnatic system of Indian music; and 
(2) the book sets forth the experiments and observa¬ 
tions of the Western scientists and does not compare 
the discoveries and inventions in the field of sound 
made by the Ancient Indians and recorded in the 
NatyashasLra of Bharat, in the different Vedas as well 
as oilier treatises on music. 

Prof. Visw^anathan will, we suppose, make a com¬ 
parative study of both the Eastern and Western 
systems of music and thus meet a very long-felt want. 

Santosh Kumar Chatterji 

SANSKRIT 

BRAHMASUTRAVRITTI-MITAKSARA (of An- 
nam Bhatta): Edited by Sri P. S. Rama Sastri, Pro¬ 
fessor of Vedanta, Madras Sanskrit College, Mylapore 
Government Oriental Series, Madras. No. XVIII. 1960. 
Price Rs. 7. 

Among the numerous commentaries on the Brahma- 
sutra of Vadarayana. that of Sankara is the most 
important from every point of view. A great number of 
exogetical works has grown around it. But it is hardly 
possible for an ordinary reader to get an idea of 
Sankara^s contributions by reading all of them. The 
work under review is, as the name suggests, a short 
conimentai’v on the Sutras. It summarises in simple 
.Sanskrit the views of Sankara and occasionally quotes 
the Bharnnti, the Kalpataru and the Vivarana. The 
commentary has been edited with the help of three 
manuscripffl. But no variant has been cited. 

The Sasskrit Introduction gives us some informa¬ 
tion about the Vedanta Systom and Annam Bhatta, 
the groat scholar from the Deccan. 

Anantalal Thakub 

SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

VEDANTA rtARSHAN, Part II (Chatussutri); 
Translated by Swami Viswarupananda and edited by 
Swami ChMghancmanda. Published by Udhodhan 
OSioe, 1 Udhodhm Lam, Calcutta S. Pp. 216. PTic$ 

Re. 8. 
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The foremost Sanskrit work on Advaita Vedanta 
is the original dommentary of Sankaracharya on the 
Brahma-Sutras called Vedanta Darsban. A Bengali 
rendering of the same was done by Pt. Kalibara 
Vedantabagis towards the end of the last century. But 
that translation was more literal than lucid. Some 
'’decades later it wag succeeded and surpassed by the 
second Bengali rendering undertaken by Pt. Pramatha- 
nath Tarkdfchusan with the indefatigable collaboration 
of Pt. Rajendra Nath Ghose alias Swami Chidghana- 
nanda. Unfortunately that translation w^as loft incom¬ 
plete. Encouraged by Swami Chidghanananda, the pre¬ 
paration of the book, under review, was taken up by 
Swami Viswarupananda of Banarag who devoted seven 
years to a profound study and complete translation of 
this abstruse work. The whole rcnd(Ting was 
thoroughly revised and edited by Sw^aini Chidghana- 
nrmada, above mentioned. This book contains the 
tr.anslaiion of the first four aphorisms of Brabma-sutras 
on whieli Sankara’s Commentary is the most learned 
and iihilosoydiical. Translations of Sanlcara’s CJornmon- 
taiv and Ramanaiula Sarnsvvati’s gloss named Raina- 
prabha on it as well as Bharatitirtha’s Vaiyasika- 
vyayarnnla are given in this book. The translator’s 
explanatory note called Bhavadipi,kn in Bengali is very 
informative and useful. It contains the essence of 
Bachaspali Mishra’s Bhamati, Anandagiri’s NVaya- 
nirnaya and several other outstanding Sanskrit glosses 
on the famous aphorisms of Vyasadeva. The transla¬ 
tion is quite close to the text and clear in exposition. 
The explanation will acquaint the readers with the 
vast literature that have gradually grown in Sanskrit 
on the Vedanta Darshan. When the remaining parts 
of the whole book will come out as promised by the 
translator, it will be a valuable addition to the growing 
literature in Bengali on Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Jagadiswabananda 

• 

BENGALI 

SIDDHIR PATH: By Dhirendra Chandra Majum- 
dar% Published by Yugorbarta Publishing House, 
47, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. Price Ha. i. 

In five chapters, the writer has indicated the way 
to success in life—material, as well as spiritual. With 
apt illustrations from the lives of great men, ho has 
tried to impress on ,our mind the need of sincerity, 
perseverance, punctuality and certain other qualities 
for the realisation of any noble ideal. 

D. N. Mookhbjea 

SANKHYA BIJNANER A. A’, Ka, Kha: By 
Rabindra Nath Ghosh. Published by West Bengal 
PritUing Works, Cahsuttc.^Pp, 150. Price Rs. 4. 

This is perhaps the first book on statistics in. 
Bengali. Statistics is a subject which is gaining impor¬ 
tance in free India and a knowledge of its fundamental 
principles is becoming necessary for intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of the ever-lowing volume of of^cial publica¬ 
tions and their data. In this Bengali edition the 
author has explained the fundamental principles of 
statistics in a clear and precise language and no great 
knowledge of mathematics is necessary for following 
the exposition of the author. For example, the chapter 
on correlation can be cited; *the subject has been ably 
dealt with. i 

J. M. Datta 


HINDI 

MERA JBEVAN-PRAVAH: By Viyogi Htni 
Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp, 4^0. Priot 
Rs. 4-0. . 

This is a collection of essays on various themes, 
autobiographical in their overall effect, by one of the 
leading Hindi authors who has, however, found his 
fulfilment more iu the perpetual miracle of Life than 
in the mere magic of literature. Viyogiji’s viewpoint 
and vision are vitalizing, a leaven of light in the 
dough of one’s own intellectual “deeps” and dark¬ 
ness, 

BACHON KE RAVINDRANATH: By Yamim 
Kanta Soma. Published by City Book Oompe^ 
15. Bankim Chatlerji Street, Calcutta, Pp. Jd®, 
Price Rs. 2. 

A very interesting and highly readable account of 
the life and work of the Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
written cxprc.ssly for children. Every Hindi-knowing 
boy and girl should possess a copy of the book, the 
excellent get-up of which is on additional attraction. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

NEW LIGHT ON THE GATHAfi OF HOLY 
ZARTHRUSHTRA: By Ard€.shir F. Khabardar 

Printed at the 'Sanj Vartmnn Printing Press, Bombay 
104 s. Cloth-bovvd. Pp. 848. Price Rs. 20, 

This monumental and remarkable work—the result 
of strenuous research work for more than a decade—^ia 
unique iu throwing light on this somewhat recondite 
and controversial subject. His effort has been to show 
that what is found in the Hindu Vedas is found ui 
the Parsi Gathas. The words and ideology are identical. 
He has transliterated the corrected original text iu 
English, Gujarati and Devnagari script of all tb) 
stanzas of the seven Yasnas of the Ahuryaiti GaUis., 
and translated them into English and Gujarati piose 
and al.so Gujarati verse together with their trsJUi- 
formation i/n the ’'re-Vcdic written language, with all 
(licir accent.s. Full notes and explanations, astrological 
.itid phonelical references have added to the value of 
the work. Mr. Khabardar till now has to bis credit 
iiifiny woiks in poeiry and prose, but this plarticular 
pha.se of his instinct for research has come out for the 
first time. Wo are sure tliat both Indian and European 
si'liolais would welcome the work and also profit by it. 

BHUVELNI TAPAS : By yimal Shah, MA. and 
Mrs Saralfi Shah, BSe. Published by the Research 
Drjmrtmeni of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha,.,Ahmeddbad. 
H'l.'S Cloth-hound. Pp. 202. Price Rs. 4-8. 

Bhuvcl is a small village in the Petlad Taluk^ in 
Cujiaiat, Village-uplift is not possible till every little 
detail of village-life, domestic, social and economic, ia 
known and you cannot know these details till you live 
iu the village and share with its inhabitants its 
amenities and shortcomings. This is what this eduoAted 
ooupie have done, and have disclosed every phose of 
village-life, marriage, sickness, funeral, song and pUy, 
faithfully alnd from first-hand knowledge. The inquiry 
was undertaken under the auspices and guidons^ of 
the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, of 
which Manilal Nanavaty is the moving spirit. The 
book is a model one; statistics al^d suggestions, eveiy- 
thing is there. It should .inspiire social workers to 
follow in the footsteps of the Shah couple. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS- 



My First Interview with Gandhiji 

Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose has for many years 
been a student of Gandhiji’s writings. In an article 
•in The Aryan Path which forms the first chapter of 
his forihcoming book, My Days with Gaiidlii, he 
observes : 

When I come to think of it, it appears strange 
that the two friends who were instrumental in intro¬ 
ducing me to Gandbiji arc both now languishing in 
jail, while the third, who brought me into closer con¬ 
tact with him later on, has herself left the fold of 
politics and lias gone back to what was her primary 
interest in life, viz,, Ai*t. 

In 1931, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan of the North- 
West Frontier Province was in jail when liis son Khan 
' Abdul Ghani Khan rodirnccl from America after tiain- 
ing in sugar manufacture. Ghani did not know wliere 
to go, for the house of the Khans at Utmanzai had 
been taken possession of by the Britisli Government, 
So he sought refuge in SantmikeUm, where he enrolled 
himself a student under Principal Nandalal BoSe in 
the Kalabhavan or Art School^ and lived under the 
guardianship of my friend Plot. K. R. Knpalani. It 
was in Knpalani s hostel that I often used to meet 
Ghani; and, later on, when the senior Klian Sahib 
came to Bolpur in the last week of August 1934, in 
order to meet his son, I had a chance of comiue into 
close contact witJi this celetirated leader of the 
Nathans. 

The Congress session was to take place about two 
months later in Bombay and Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
extended to Professor Kripalani an invitation to be 
his guest on the occasion. I went with Kripalani to 
Bonibay and theq left for a few weeks of photo^aph- 
ing temples in the south of the Province. Then I joined 
Kripalani again and together we proceeded to Wardha 
on the 8th of November 1934. The Khan family had 
already loft for Wardha in company with Gaudhiji, 
We reached the place on the 9th of November, and 
were accommodated as guests in Seth Jamnalal Bajaj’s 
house, which is not very far from the railway station. 

. That same day Khan Sahib had an appointment 
with Gandhiji in the afternoon; and he very kindly 
asked me to go with him to meet Mahatmaji, with 
whom I had never had the opportunity of coming into 
personal contact before! While at Santiniketan, Khan 
Sahib had occasion to visit a small school in the un¬ 
touchables* quarters at Bolpur where I used to live; 
and in introducing me he said that I was a Congress 
worker engaged in constructive work among the un¬ 
touchable castes. 

It was about half-past four when we were ushered 
into a room at the top* of the Mahila Ashram in 
Wardha, where Gandhiji had taken up his residence 
since his abandopment of Sabarmati Ashram. Sevagram 
had not yet come into being, and he occupied a clean 
and spacious room with a broad terrace in front in the 
*upper atorey of a brick building. 


When we entered the room, we found Gandhiji 
seated behind a small desk near the southern end of 
the room, close to a do6r which opened on to the 
terrace. A spotles.sly clean white sheet of hand-spun 
and hand-woven khadi was spread over a durrie which 
covered almo:>t the w'hole floor. The small desk in 
fioiit hud some paper and writing materials neatly 
arr{uig(‘d upon it. There did not seem to be many men 
about. Pyurelal, his secretary, was there, and a few 
women workers were also in attendance. What impressed 
me at the lii^t glance w;as the perfect cleanliness and 
the almost ascetic simplicity of the furnishings in the 
room. 

The time of the interview had been fixed outside 
the usual hours reserved for that purpose. When all of 
us had sealed ourselves in a semicircle, Gandhiji opened 
tlui conver-^aliou. It appeared that there had arisen 
some difference betW'ceii (.ihani arid his father. Abdul 
Cliuffar Khan liad recently started a political journal 
m the Pushtu language which was his mother-tongue. 
He was naturally anxious to enlist GhanFs active sup- 
porL ill the new enterprise, for his son had already 
earned a reputation’ as a writ-er in Pushtu, and 
educated men were very rare in the Frontier Province. 
While staring his ca.se, the elder Khan Saheb said that 
ho did not expect his son to serve as a soldier, but 
why should he not employ such talents as he had in 
the service of his uneducated countrymen? Ghani waft 
however, not agreeable to this and frankly confossOT 
ho had no interest in politics and preferred to work in 
a factory, be independent, and spend his leisure time 
jn the pursuit of Art. 

Gandhiji sat listening in silence, and when the two 
had finished, he turned to Kripalani and asked him 
what opinion Ghani's Principal had about him. 
Kripalani reported tJiat the former had a favourable 
opinion of his talents but that Ghani was very erratic 
in practice. This might lead to a waste of any gifts 
which he might have at present. Kripalani also added 
that Ghani was never serious in his work but flirty 
with it. Gandhiji broke into a merry laugh and said, 
“Hal Hal See that he does not flirt with anything 
else.’* I never imagined Gaudhiji could^ joke in this 
manner; but when he did, all of us joined in the 
laughter and the .serious atmosphere of the room was 
appreciably dispelled. 

Gandhiji now turned towards Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
and spoke in a more serious vein. He was of opinion 
that when God had endowed G^hani with talents in art, 
we had no right to harness him to any other purpose. 
All wo could do was to help him in his own growth; 
and therefore, if Ghani promised to spend some tipae 
every year in Santiniketan, he would gladly find work 
for him in a factory. Kripalani now added that the 
Principal had also said that Ghani had a 8pe(^ 
talent for sculpture and, as he personally knew nothing 
of carving, Ghani could more profitably seek instruc¬ 
tion elsewhere. Gandhiji, however, broke in and wd. 
*'No, no, Nandalal knows the poetry of sculpture, ana 
Ghani must imbibe *it from him.^ 
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Abdul &haffar Khan aat listei^inK in ailcnce and 
when Gandhiji pronounced his final judgment he took 
it with calmness, like* the good soldier that he ever 
has been. What, however, appeared surprising to me 
was the tenderness with which Gandhiji ticated the 
case of an ari-ist in trouble. In the midst of the 
political tension through whitdi the country was pass¬ 
ing in 19^4, he had perhaps the right to (‘all even an 
artist to soldier^s duty. For had he not once written 
to the poet Ilabindramith Tagore many years ago that 
a poet should lay down his lyro when tluj house was 
in flames and associate liiruself m work with the 
famishing millions of liis countrymen? 

When Gliani’s case was thus over, Gandhiji turned 
to me and asked me to say soinelhuig about myself. 
It was an embarrassing question, but 1 suc('eeded in 
briefly recounting my ant(‘ce<l(‘Uts. Then he said that 
Khan Saheb had informed him that I wanted to 
discuss a few questions wi(li him. I then handf?d over 
to him four questions which I had brought in writing. 
Ho went through I hem carefully, and as none of the 
questions was of a private nature, asked mo if he 
could discuss them in tlm present company. Of course, 
there was no reason for me to objeet, so he started 
his discemrse. The leport of the interview was later on 
Bent to him and published after correction in The 
Modern Rtview of October 1935. It was subsequently 
reprinti^d with some notes in my Studujfi in Gavdhum. 

There is only one point which should be noted in 
this connection. Perhaps it is legitimate to point out 
that the answer on trusteeship and private property 
did not entirely satisfy me. For he did not stand 
solidly Against private ownership of land or factories 
at the moment. But from his answer one cotild infer 
that if the question was pursued further, it would pot 
be impossible to convince Gandhiji that a more radical 
attitude was not inepnsistent with his non-violent 
position. But of this'more later. 

That same evening, we went out for a walk with 
Gandhiji. In spite of ihe fact that he was slightly 
bent with age, and put loose sandals on his fept, 
Gandhiji could walk very fast. We accompa.nied him 
across the dark-coloured, bare fields for over a mile, 
when he turned back homo. But, as he did so, we 
noticed that he picked up a pieces of stone which 
lav strewm in the midst of the fitdds. Khan Sahib and 
others also did the same, and, on his advice, I also 
picked up as big a block as I could comfortably carry. 
When w’e reached the Mahila Asliram, every one of us 
deposited his load on a. heap whic'h had already grown 
to a respectaljle size at a certain spot in Ihe garden. 
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The fact was, the Ashram was a little way off 
from the main metalled road, and one' had to walk 
along a sticky, muddy path in the rains to reach it. 
Some engineer had been called, but his estimate had 
been too high for the Ashram. So Gandhiji had pro¬ 
ceeded in his own direct manner to deal with the 
pioblem of road-building. He had promised to collect 
all the necessary road-metal in the course of a few 
months and this, he expected, would reduce the cost 
01 the road to a considerable extent. Tlius, every 
morning and evening walk was meant not onl^ for 
keeping the inmates of the Ashram fit but it wie also 
to add tu the ^Svealfh^^ of the establishment, in a very 
different w\ay. 

In Ganclhijds opinion, there seemed to be no 
problem, however great, to whose solution the srnallesfc 
indi\idnal could not contribute his mite. Indeed, he 
had the genius of disc'ovcring individual solutions in 
the most ingenious ways. His idea was. if we could 
mulliplv rhe number of dutiful individuals by many, 
that would lead to the solution of problems, however 
massive they might appear at fu’st sight. 


Gandhism Today--*An Analysis 

Franc Watson writes in The Hindustan 
Review : 

Soon aftc^r the beginning of the Korean War, I 
Sat up late one night, trying to think out what 
Mahatma Gandhi might have said, or done, in the 
world situation that we are now facing without him. 
I took down his own writings from my bookshelf, and 
some of the books written by others about him, and 
1 got out the notes that I had made of my meetings 
with him years ago. 

I had no idea, that evening, that on the following 
day I should be talking to his son, Devadas Gandhi. I 
di(l not even know that Devadas Gandhi was in London 
for a few days. But when I did meet him, almost the 
first words ho said to mo were: “If my father were 
alive today, he Would have gone to Moscow,'' 

Two Assumptions 

Something of the same thought had been running 
tlirough my own mind. But I realisc^d that it involve ^ 
two Mssumptions. 

The assumption was that the Russians would 
give him travel facilities and admit him to discussion 
with their leaders. In view of Moscow's concern to 
influence public, opinion outside the U.S.S.R. it 
might be that they would hardly have refused. 

The second assumption was that Gandhiji himself 
would decide that the cause of peace might be served 
by his personal intervention in international affairs. 
He never showed any hesitation about placing himself 
in the very storm-centre of a problem while he was 
alive. But he had found thosb storm-centres among 
his own people *or in their direct concerns. 

I have always thought that one of the most 
significant things about Mahatma Gandhi was the 
concentration of his life's work upon the needs of bis 
own country. His was a universal figure with a 
universal influence. But he recognised the task before 
him and did not dissipate hi^ energies. Even the great 
doctrine of non-violence which could make an ideal 
appeal to all humanity, Tiad a special practical refer¬ 
ence to India’s position in the lasf 25 years before 
independence, and in the &st stage of developing and • 
preserving nationhood. . ^ 
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That is my personal view* It is the view of a 
Westerner who discovered, or thought he discovered, 
Gandlii through the Indian villages, and the Indian 
villages through Gandhi, I .may easily be wrong. 
Indeed, anyone may be wrong in trying to relate 
Gandhi and Gandhism to a particular situation. For 
surely his life was what he caJled it—a series of 
experiments/’ The experiments were undertaken with 
the full force of his free -personality. There were clear 
principles behind them, but even he did not pretend 
to foresee the application of those principles to any 
given event. 

Even so, the principles themselves may give us 
some clue. I believe that one of them was a faith m 
internationalism based on nationalism—that is to say, 
on a purified non-aggressive nationalism. “National 
independence,” he said, “is as necessary as individual 
independence,” and again and again he showed that 
both those freedoms involve responsibilities. 

A fully developed nationalism attained by i.'ist and 
truthful moans was the first step; then comes volun¬ 
tary interdependence with other nations for the good 
of the whole world. “Internationalism is possible only 
when nationalism becomes a fact. i.G., when peoples 
belonging to different countries have organised them¬ 
selves and are able to act together.” A free India, 
voluntarily associated with the Commonwealth ^i^d 
playing her full part in a world-wide organisation of 
nations for peace—this, surely, was the goal to which 
he pointed. 

India's Contribution 

Gandhiji believed that India had a special and 
pacific contribution to make to the future, that all 
men of good will desire. “Peace I want among all 
mankind ” he wrote, “but I do not want peace at any 
cost, and tertainly not by placating the aggressor or 
at the cost of honour.” 

What, then, of non-violence? One could write at 
enormous length of the Mahatma’s absolute devotion 
to ahlmsa. The light within him burned steady and 
clear. I can only say that I can (‘onccive situations in 
•which, though he himself would take no part in 
military action, he would not condemn those who did 
so. The clearest example of such a situation would 
be that in which an aggressor, refusing an international 
summons to withdraw, is opposed by the united 
decision of free nations. 

To me it sefema that the question of armed 
aggression and interference between one nation and 
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another is, at this stage, of the world’s history, the 
most vital and immediate one. Others, 1 know, see the 
whole problems in terms of .political belief— to be 
Communists or not to be Communists. 

? ow can Gandlusm solve that conflict? I can see 
earning smile with which he would describe 
himself as a revolutiouary in some matters, a cooi^r- 
vative in others. He thought Lenin a “master-spirit,” 
but it was with Tolstoy that he felt kinship, beca^ 
Tolstoy believed in a social order as a function 
of human love, not as a function of blind economic 

No Violent ShohtvCuts 

The power of work and the power of capital 
should be balanced—that is Jiow I read Gandhiji’s 
answers to so many questions on the subject He saw 
the solution of unjusc inequalities m the possibility of 
human partnorshin. He spoke of “democracy cTisci- 
plined and cnhghtoued” as “the finest thing in^ the 
world.” He refused to take short-cuts, especially 
violent short-e.Lits, towards an ideal situation. 

It AMIS this that most deeply shocked orthodox 
Comtiiiinibts. Voluntary modifications of the system 
were to thorn almost btasphonious. “yuch ideas,” said 
one critic (P. Spratt), “are obviously remnants of Mr. 
Gandhi’s Victorian upbringing.” Yet the evidence 
accumiilatod, before vthc forces of violence took 
Gandhiji’s life, that he was nearer to the truth than 
any Communist dogma. 

Gandhi's immense concern for the masses, his hold 
over them, his understanding of tlieir material and 
spiritual needs, lelt Communism almost speecUess. 
“The peasant type is an objectionable type, primitive 
and briilish,” was aU that they could stammer. But 
Gandhi saw in the peasant a free man, free to give, hia 
labour, free to enjoy the fruits of it, free to think and 
worship as his conscience bade him. ‘^Communism of 
the Russian type,” he wrote, “that is Communism^ 
which is imposed on a people, would be repugnant to' 
India.” 

Meaning of Impeiuausm 

And that is what he would be facing today in our 
world—Communism of the Russian type imposing 
Itself on many naiions and threatening still further 
expansion a denial of the enlightened nationalism for 
which he worked, a' denial of the free human spirit. 
Just as Gandhi could recognise the virtue in Com¬ 
munist ideals, so ho was swift to detect the perversion 
of ideals for impure purposes of power. 
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volume on Quantum Mechanics appeared. The older 
generation of physicists in Calcutta will remember the 
cchirsc of six lectures he delivered on this subject in 
Calcutta during September 1928; each lecture was 
followed by very interesting and lively discussions, in 
which some of our leading theoretical physicists parti¬ 
cipated. It will also be remembered that in Germany 
after World War I, a brilliant group of theoretical 
physicists cahie into prominence, who contributed 
largely to the development of the Quantum theory. 
Most of them were pupils of Sommerfcld, and in¬ 
cluded amongst others Ewald, Lande, Pauli Hund, 
Heisenberg, Loudon Heil^ler and Bethe. Prof. N. R. 
Sen of the Department of Applied Mathematics of the 
(!Vilcutla University studied under Sommerfcld in 
Munich from 1920. 

• The present writer first met Sommerfcld in Berlin 
in 1917, at a meeting of the German Physical Society 
held to celebrate the 60th birthday of Max Planck. 
The occasion was made memorable by an address by 
Einstein, on the faith of a theoretical physicist. We 
do not rememher the details of 8ommerfeld\s address 
excf'pt, that when he spoke of some pmperlies of the 
efher. he turned round and apologised to Einstein for 
mentioning a medium, which had at that time met 
with a temporary oldivion in the latter's special theory 
of relativity. In 1927, the writer again met Sommerfeld 
at the Volla Centenary (Jf'lebration at Como, when 
the latter described his new theory of metallic con¬ 
duction in terms of Pauli's principle. 

Sir J. C. Bosf' and Ladv Hose met Prof, and Mrs. 
Sommerfeld in Munich carlv in 192S. During liis visit 
to Calcutta, it was arranged that Sommerfcld would 
spend a week in Darjeeling with the Bose's, but dtie 
to an unfortunate mistake the visit never inat,eria1ized. 
The two scientists and their wives kept iin a correa- 
pondr nee till* tlie outbreak of the last, war. Sommerfeld 
passed away one day after Lady Bose, and this was 
referred by Frau Sommerfeld in a letter to the writer, 
announcing the passing away of her husband. 

The following account of Sommerfeld’s life and 
activities is based on an obituary notice by Heisenberg, 
wfceih ap pen rod in the August i^^sue of the 
Nfit It nviasmschaften, 

Hominerfeld was horn in 1868 in Kni]ig^])Crg, and 
includixl amongst his school friends Minkowski, Max 
Wien and Willy Wien. Later ho studied Natiiral 
iScienee and Mathematics in the Konicsberg University, 
and amongst his teachers were Hilbert. Lindemann. 
and Hauritz. In 1893 he became an Assistant to Felix 
Klein in Gottingen; the latter became to Sommerfeld 
the ideal of a teaehcr, and in many ways Ids own 
teaching activities came nearest to that of Klein. 

Sommerfeld oeeupied suceessi\'ely the chairs of 
mathematics in the Mines Academy. Clausthal (1899), 
and of mechanics in the Technische Hoehschiile, Achen 
(1900). In 1906 he received a call to occupy the chair 
of theoretical physics in Munich, which had previously 
been held by Boltzmann. At the time of Planck’s 
retirement from Berlin. Scrmmerfeld received a call to 
Berlin, which he did not accept. Till hi| retirement in 
1938, he continued to hold the chair of theoretical 
physics in Munich, He was made Professor Emeritus 
on retirement, but due to his having fallen in the bad 
books of the Nazi Government, Sommerfcld was not 
permitted to enter the Institute of Theoretical Physics. 
Nothing daunted he utilizeW his enforced leisure, m 
writing out the course of lectures _ he used to deliver 
on theoretical physics. Commencing with Mechanics 
he brought out his Vhole course of lectures on theore¬ 
tical physics during the next ten years. The last 
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volume on Thermodynanaics he left ittcomplets. These 
volumes bear witness to the masterly didactic method 
of exposition of the various branches of theoretical 
physics lor which tfommerfeld's lectures hod become 
famous. 

Sommerfeld’s earlier publications were oi an ap^ 
plied mathematical character. The experience he had 
gained in the manipulation of partial differential 
equations and the facility he had acquired in the 
complex integral representation of cylindrical func- 
tioas, proved to be of groat service to him later when 
dealing with problems of atomic physics. Hia first great 
work was a four volume treatise on the theory of 
spinning tofjs. which he commenced in 1895 and com¬ 
pleted in 1910. His activity as teacher in the technical 
schools at Clausthal and Achen brought him in contact 
with technical problems, and led to his well known 
inv(\^tigations on the hydrodynamics of the vi.scosity 
of lubncanls. Ho then turned liis atlontion to problems 
of theoretical physics, with investigations on electro¬ 
magnetic waves, the field of a moving electron, 
diffraction of X-rnys. During his first years of his stay 
in Munich, ho iiuostigiitod some problems of the 
Ihoory of rolaiivity, m coni miiat ion of the well- 
known work of Minkowski. Another publication of 
this period still forms the foundation of investigations 
on the stability of laminar flow of liquids. 

From 1911 Sommoifcld became interested in the 
application of quantum theory to problem.s of atomic 
structure. The foundation was laid in 1913 by Bohr 
working in Rutherfords laboratory in Manchester, and 
gave rise to what is known as Rutherford-Bohr atom 
model. Bohr had only considered circular orbits of 
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electrons for his hydrogen atom. Sommerfeld consi¬ 
dered the more general case of elliptical orbits, and 
taking into considcr^ition the variation in electron 
mass with energy, he published in 1915 his well known 
formula for the fine structure of lines of hydrogen 
like atoms. He applied his results with great 'success 
specially to the interi>retalion of X-ray spectra. 

From now on his iutoreat was centred on problems 
of atomic structure. His famous treatise on Atombau 
and Sprktrallinicn first l)ubll^hcd m 1918 contributed 
more than anything else to the spread of knowledge 
of atomic structure. At the same time he made his 
Seminar a centre for atornphysics, which was regularly 
attended by physicists from all the leading countries. 
Sommerfeld's mvo^tlgalion on the theory of multiple 
structure of spectral lines and of tlieir Zeeman effect 
have been of great mfluciices in their uitcri)rctatioii 
according to the quaulum theory. With the rise, of 
Quantum Mechanics about 1925, Sommerfeld applied 
his wide experience of partial differential equations to 
the elucidation of Schrodmgcr's equation. He and his 
pupils then turned thcir attention to the electron 
theoiy of metals, and with the application of Pauli's 
principle wore able to account for many of the not 
th(3a understood properties of the metallic state. 
During the 30's .Sommerfeld was engaged in the 
mathematical treatment of the statistics of the atomic 
shell, with the specific heat of metals and allied 
problems. 

Great as has been yommcrfcld's contribution to the 
advancement of Physics—it should not be forgotten 
that Friedrich and Knippings mvestigationa on X-ray 
diffraction in crystals, based upon the tlieorotjcal Pre¬ 
diction of Laue, wore earned out in the laboratory of 


his Institute of Theoretical Physics in Munich—his 
influence as teacher on his pupils was no less inaportant. 
With the example of Felix Kleine as ideal, he strove 
with all his personality to attract fresh generations of 
students to his branch of study, to awake in them the 
joy which comes from exploration and discovery, to 
the beauty of a mathematical formula, and to the 
mysterious fascination of a fully understood 

relation between phenomena. He realized quite early, 
that from lectures alone no complete understanding of 
a science is possible; he gave to his students quite 
early in tlieir course, exercises on which fliey could 
test their powers, and which could be later .employed 
in solving actual problems in physics. His success as 
a teacher was unique. There is scarcely any country, 
where theoretical physics is taught, in which there is 
not at least one professor who has passed through 
Sominerfeld's school. He was the recipient of innu¬ 
merable academic honours. In 1928-29 he undertook a 
world tour, in course of which he visited India. Japan, 
and the U.S.A, 

Heisenberg relates an amusing st 9 ry of Sommer- 
feld's habit of visiting before or after attending a 
physics colloquium, the well known Hofgarten Cafe. 
There on marble table tops many mathematical 
formulae were worked out. It is related that Sommer¬ 
feld and a colleague of his had on one occasion tried 
to evaluate an integral, which in the short interval 
before a colloquium could not be worked out. As 
Sommerfeld came back to the same table on the 
following day, he found the solution already there. 
Evidently another mathematician had been there after 
they left, between the partaking of coffee and pastries 
had evaluated the integral. 
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Policy for Preventing War and 
Preserving Peace 

The following note is reproduced from 
Pravda Editorial, February 20, 1951, as pub- 
l^hed in the News and Views from the Soviet 
Union : 

The Soviet people accorded almost eiithufaiaslic 
welcome to J, V. Stalin’s interview to the Pravda 
Correspondent on which the aUenliun of woiJd public 
opinion is now focussed. 

All the working people of the Soviet Union whole¬ 
heartedly ai)prove J. V. Stalin's statement that the 
Soviet Union will continue aho in the future answer’- 
vingly to pursue a policy of preventing war and pre^ 
serving peace. 

An endless stream of comments on J. V. Stalin’s 
historic pronouncement is pouring in from all parts of 
the world. I’hc niillions of partisans of peace are 
diawing in J. V. Stalin’s woids fu'sh strength for the 
struggle for peace and against the imperialist 
aggrt’ssors- 

. . Stalin’s wise directive,” writes the Chinese 
newspaper Sinwcnjihpao, “helps the peoples of the 
world to get-a clear grasp of the liend of dt'vclopincnt 
of the international &iiiiation ... if wc do cxcii all our 
efforts VI the struggle for peace, in accordance with the 
wise directive of Stalin, victory will be ours.” 

J. V. Stalin's statement was greeted with general 
approval in the People s Democracies, which together 
wgh the Soviet Union are marching in the vanguard of 
the poweiful movement for peace, democracy and 
socialism. 

In the statement of J. V. Stalin the plain people of 
all countries have found the answers to questions now 
agitating all mankind. Workers, peasants, the urban 
middle classes, woman and the youth in the (ftpitalisl 
countries give their wholehearted approval to Stalin’s 
words which point out the way of preventing war and 
preserving the peace. 

J. V. Stalins statement exposes the organisers of 
(he preparations of a new aggressive world war. 

. .In the United States of America, in Britain, 
as well as in France there are aggressive fortes thristing 
for a new war. They need war in order to receive super 
profitSj to rob other countries. These are the billion¬ 
aires and millionaires who consider war as a lucrative 
source of colossal profits (J. V. Stalin). 

On orders from the aggressive forces, the Govern¬ 
ments of the USA, Britain and other capitalist countries 
are spreading the sanguinary colonial war against the 
peoples of Asia in an effort to plunge inanki!id into the 
abyss of a new world war. Propelling their countrieai 
along the course of military adventures, the imperialist 
aggressors nevertheless fear the masses of the people 
'who do not want a new war and stand for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace. The imperialists are trying to enmesh 
the people in a ne^ of lies, to deceive the people to 
represent the aggressive war they are preparing as a 
defensive one and the peace policy of the peace-loving 
<^uptries as an aggressive one. 


J. V. Stalin exposed before the whole world the 
foul schemes of the wannongeis and revealed the crimi¬ 
nal mctiiods used by the iiiipeiialist aggressors in their 
tiidcavours 40 start the conllagrution of a new world 
war. Referring to the recent statement of the British 
Prime Minister Attlee as an example, J. V. Stalin 
showed how the reactionary governments are slandering 
the Soviet Union, hoping in this way to justify their 
armanifiits diive, to dticcive the peoples and compel 
them to lake pari in a new aggressive woild war that 
is being organised by the American ruling circles. 

The task of all supporters of peace today is to 
persistently expose day in and day out the schemes of 
the imperialist vuliiues, to icvcal to the peoples through 
concrete examples the criminal machinations of the foeal 
of peace, to fight with still greater vigour against the 
intrigues of the iii.sligators of aggression and war. 

The peace-loving peoples arc becoming increasingly 
convinced fiiat the United Nations, founded as a bulwark 
for the maintenance of peace, is developing, under the 
pressure of the American imperialists, into an instru¬ 
ment of war, into a means for unleashing a new world 
war. UNO has adopted the shameful resolution on the 
aggressiveness of the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
peace-loving Koiean People’s Democratic Kepublio 
attacked by the American aggressors, and the Chinese 
People’s Republic which is defending her borders and 
trying to regain the island of Taiwan seized by the 
Anif^i leans, have been qualified a« “aggressors” by the 
will of the aggressor nucleus of UNO. UNO is thua 
adopting I he inglorious* course of the League of Nations; 
tlieicby it buries its moral prestige and dooms itself to 
disintfgraiion. Developing into an instrument of aggres¬ 
sive war. J. V. Stalin pointed out, UNO at the same 
lime rea<^f s to he a world organisation of nalions with 
equal ligliis, UNO is now in essence an organisation, 
for the Americans caiering to the needs of the American 
aggiessors, ralhcr tlian n world organisation. 

In his interview to Pravda, J. V. Stalin pointed 
out the only sure r(»ad to the maintenance and consoli¬ 
dation of p(*acc. Every word of Stalin’s is permeated 
wilh unhreakahie faith in the forces of peace which can) 
foil the hlood-lhirsty de'^igns of the imperialists. 
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V. Stalin’s pronouncement has shown that a new 
world war is not inevitable, at least for the present. 
The destinies of peace depend upon the determination 
of the popular masses,, upon their persistence and unity 
in the struggle agajnsl the danger uf a new war* 

*‘Peare will be preserved and strengthened If the 
peoples take into their own hands the cause of the pre¬ 
servation of peace and defend it to the end. War may 
become inevitable if the warmongers succeed m 
enmeshing the popular masses in a net of lies, deceiving 
them and drawing them into another world war. 

*'This is the reason why a broad campaign for the 
preservation of peace, as a means of exposing the crimi¬ 
nal machinations of the warmongers is now of pata- 
mount signifioanrey 

This directive of J. V. Stalin will imibilir^c all 
supporters of peace h>r a still more cneigetie and per- 
sisleni struggle against the impeliali^t instigators of 
wars. It fires ilui liearts of millions of c<mimon folk in 
all couniries with uti'^hakahlc confidence in the victory 
of the great cause of peace. 

The forces of peacr* are iru'alculable. The camp of 
poac<; headed hy the Soviet I Inion is growing stronger day 
after day. The mass iiiovernenl for implementing the 
resolutions of the Second World Peace Congress is 
spreading in all counlries. 'Fhe widest sections of the 
people are firmly determined to sliuggle for peace. The 
mighty army of peace supporters is solidifying its ranks 
and raising still higher the great banner of the struggle 
for preventing war and presiTving peace in the whole 
world.—? U5S News Agency of the USSR. 



Balzac 

Jacques Madaule pays the following tribute 
to Balzac, one of the greatest novelists of France, 
on the hundredth anniversary of Balzac’s death 
in the from France, 1950: 

The hundredth anniversary of Balzac’s death has 
at last given France the opportunity of gauging the 
value of this great genius. 1 say “at last” because it 
does not look as if his native Ian 1 has so fars done full 
justice to the author of The Human Comedy. There 
arc many reasons fur this which it may perhaps bo use¬ 
ful to examine, for tliey may throw some light both on] 
the genius uf Bal/ac and on the genius of France. 

Fiuiice docs not Jack any more than any other coun¬ 
tries writers whose vast ness is one of their outstanding 
charactciistics. I only need mention without claiming 
to give a complete list, Rahdais., Diderot, Victor Hugo 
or CJaudel. Bal/ac belongs to this line of writers. 
But it is worth nothing that none of these writers haai 
en;oycd undi-^pulcd glory in France. For the qualities 
of taste and moderateness weigh against them and the 
latter are thouglP, rightly or wrongly, to be typically 
French. People will no doubt argue that in Victor Hugo’s/ 
case, his popularity has always been immense. But iu 
his case it is in fact a matter of popularity, and not of 
that appreciation by the cultured public which Montaigne 
for example has never lacked. 

Balzac too was popular in his centenary. One only has 
to consult fhe files of any imjiortant local public library 
to see that Bal/ac's gteat novels are among those books 
which are most frequently borrowed. But on the other 
hand he was often reproached for his careless style, 
Stendhal or even Flaubert were frequently preferred to 
him. It is oulsiile France that Balzac won his greatest 
glory and it is there that he was willingly considered aa 
the French Shaki-speai e. a quality to which neither 
('orneille, nor Molicre nor even le^^s Racine coaid lay 
claim. 

Yet is there anv writer who is more French thaa 
Honore de Balzac Though he iiavelled abroad and cvea 
as far as the Hktaim*, it is France and France almest 
alone which the seltinji of his immense work. The 
few foreign eliaraclers which he depicts are there only to 
Ining out the leality of FVance in gieater relief, for it 
would be incomplete if foreign help did not figure in it. His 
profound ailmira'ion foi the Swede Swedenborg is the only 
cxplanatlbn for his .•netting “Sepharita” in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries., and sometimes in the Scenes from 
Military Life he had to aceompanv the Grande Armee 
ever the routes of Europe. But they are only exceptions 
which prove the rule. 
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Jt is not only the framework of Balzac’s universe 
which is French! its spirit and its structure are French 
too. If one analyses this idea deeply one can easily see 
that Balzac’s genius is the real genius of France which 
explains perhaps why it has not been recognised there. 

Or at least that it has been recognised only with a 
certain reluctance. For is that not because Balzac hit 
home too hofd^ and that he gave to France a picliirc of 
herself which was not sufficiently like what she would 
have wished to be and was too much like what she really 
was? lie depicted Fiance at the lime of a gigantic poli- 
:ical and social transformation. The liieiary rcndeiing 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic epic is the world 
of Balzac. lie saw middle-class France irresistibly lake 
ilu‘ place of aristocratic France, and his picture dcseives 
all the more credit because, in the last twenty yeais of 
his life, which are the fertile years of the Human Comedy, 
all his sometimes naive sympathy went towards the dec¬ 
lining aristocracy. Yet I doubt if anyone gave him credit 
for it. neither the nobility whose irrevocable decadence 
he underlined, nor the middle classes whom he did not 
spaie in his judgment. 

Then it was impossilde to classify him. All the 
cm rents of his time flowed across him. yet not one of 
them can claim him entirely for its own. People still 
argue today about the real nature of his political convic¬ 
tions, and about the tendencies of his religions beliefs. 
As for liieraiy schools, he stands majesticaJly above them, 
and without being paradoxical one might say that no 
one in France was nearer to European romanticism 
than this realist novelist. Feeling also ran again*^! him 
because of his de.sire for power which made him attach 
as much value to the succi ss of a businessman as to the 
glory of a writer. Everyone knows that he was hardly 


successful as a businessman., but his extra iitonuT 
ambitions alienated from him the admiratian of litera]rj(i«^ 
circles. * 

i'hus he crossed in solitude the first half of the last 
century^ leaving behind him with a never tiring generosity 
armfuls of masterpieces. They grew and multiplied like 
the inumerablc shoots on a great oak tree in spring time* 
The publication of some hitherto Unpublished works, and 
the rcs(*arches to which they have led astonish us by 
their revelation of this prodigious fecundity. That this 
abundance could be combined with a certain orderly per- 
fccliun; that this overflow could nevertheless pierce the 
very depths of life was something which a critic as intelli¬ 
gent as Sainte Bciive (!) found hard to believe. But 
the limitation of a Saintc Bcuve, particularly of a Sainie 
Bciive bitlored and aged in his later years, are not the 
frontiers of France. 

Will Balzac ever be a classic, that is to say one of 
those writers from which posterity draws inexhaustible 
examples and models ? I do not think so. But it is in 
exactly the same way as Shakespeare too is not a classic. 
England venerates him but does not imitate him for one 
does not imilate the inimitable. Fiance will do likewise 
for Balza.; Irom now on. The echoes of the quarrels in 
which he was mixed up have died down. A hundred 
years, and year? laden down with history, have put a 
sufficient space of time lietwccn us and him for us to be 
able to judge witlitmt shrinking from now on the stature 
of this solitary giant. France has jusl recognised what 
she so far had nor fully realised, that Balzac is one of 
the greatest of her sons, one of those whom she cannot 
refuse to share with the whole of mankind, of whatever 
language, race or colour. 

This enormous river peopled by thousand.s of charac- 
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iefd^all provided wit!i a detailed description on their way 
. of life, is far more ^han simply an eye-witness account 
or a country and a period, it is the very pulse of life, 
the perpetually renewed struggle between our desiies and 
our fate. Balzac's universe, however imaginary »it may 
be, i^a real uni\eise, the laws of which in the end work 
their will on their creator, aruuhilalod hy his neation and 
lost in his vast and subtle game. Balzac s generosity 
which 1 mentioned just now, eunnol be measured by the 
number of his works, but by llie siipj»rcssion and in the 
end the disappeaiance of their erealoi. Balzac died a 
hundred years ago. but as yet we aie nowhere near 
having exploied all tlic paths and all the possibilities of 
his Work. 

As for France, just as she spi earls o>er Europe at 
the time of the Revululion and the Empire, now, with 
Honore de Balzac she is spn ading throughout the whole 
of mankind, no longer in the way her moialisis did, who 
reduct'd the singular to the absLiacUon of a plan, but in 
the way of the naturalists who by inductive reasoning, 
draw jroin lung and numberhss dt st'riplions a few vast 
laws, majestic and simple, like the ebb and flow of the 
tides. No less art was needed to support this prodigious 
expansion than was needed to reduce dhersily to 
formulas. After all Balzatj was a prodigious artist. It is no 
bad thing tJiat his cenlunarv should have given the oppor¬ 
tunity to suppuu lids liuth by a massive weight of evi¬ 
dence. 

Henri Matisse 

Raymond Cogniat gives the following criti¬ 
cal estimate and appreciation of tlie artistic 


work and style of Henri Matise^, one of the 
greatest painters of France, in the News from 
trance, 1950 : 

The year 1950 might almost be called the Matisse 
year, for it has brought the painter so many expressions 
of admiration. 

The new Modern Art Museum at Nice opened with a 
great Matisse exhibition. In the Spring a Fauves Exhi¬ 
bition at Zurich gave the work of the great artist the 
position it deserved; while at Venice, under the auspicea 
of ihe Biennial Exhibition, lliere was a double^xliibition, 
the ictiospeclivc one with the Fauves Exhibition at the 
International Pavilion and an exhibition of Matisse alone 
at tin; Fnneh Pavilion. 

At the very opening of the Biennial Exhibition the 
woik of iMalissc attracted such imiver.sal attention aftd 
created such an impression that the International Grand 
Prix was awarded to him by a large majority. 

As soon as the exhibition was over, many towns in' 
dilTeient conn tries asked to be allowed to show the collec¬ 
tion made for Venice, and Matisse and several other 
lenders gave their consent for Milan and Rome. 

Meanwhile, in his peaceful retreat on the Riviera, 
Matisse is Jiusy putting the finishing touches to the 
building and decorating of the chapel he has planned 
enliiely alone for a religious sisterhood at Venice. (South 
of France). 

The Milan Exhibition has just opened and the great 
painter\s success is repealed by the reception afforded 
him by critics and public alike. In the Sforzesco Palace 
the works grouped in different periods initiate the visi¬ 
tors to the varied aspects of the work of Matisse, trace 
the evolution of his art from his youthful works, stamped 
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6ven through their general greynesa by subtle impres- 
bionibt iiitluence down to the latest woiks treated on a 
very broad scale,*and through the perlcct peace of which 
arc revealed the great French painter’s joy of life and 
serenity. 

,lt is only by means of an exhibition of such dimen¬ 
sions that can be realised perfectly the fundamental ideas 
' that inspire Matisse’s aesthetic beliefs. At first sight it 
might be ihou^'hl that no comparison could be made 
between the point of departure and the point of arrival, 
that those quiet representations of atmosphere, those 
gentle landscapes, those peaceful inleiiors ot half a cen¬ 
tal y ago have nothing in common with the brilliant poly¬ 
phony of colour of the latter years. But, as you go lioiii 
cam as to canvas, an aesthetic system takes gradual bhape 
and to understand its meaning, reference must be made 
fiom the start to a statement published by Matisse him- 
seif in the Grande Revue at the beginning of this century. 

Did he not, in fact, from that very peiiod aflirm his 
inlcntiun of creating an art that might bring repose to 
man after his day's woik, that might be a relaxation as 
comforting as a good armchair. And by way of illustra¬ 
tion for these pages, that are nearly fifty years old, no 
more convincing pictures could be found than the lecent 
canvasses painted on the Riviera in which the great 
plane surfaces, great calm surfaces blaze in all their 
splendour^ blaze only in the fiery beauty of their colour. 

To attain such purity- -for it .is only apparently simple 
and is in fact an extremely skilful synthesis—what re¬ 
search., what ferments are revealed by the intermediary 
woiks. The aim that Matisse proclaims in his profession, 
of faith does not confess that he was at the same lime 
pursuing a rediscovery and at limes even a recreation 
of the plastic elements that fell to his use. In actual fact, 
this extreme simplicity consists of invenlions that are not 
easily discovered at a''first appioaedi, yet they arc essen¬ 
tial. An analysis of his aesllictics would carry us loo 
far; but without going into great detail, there are two 
parlicularly inipoifant iiivenlionH that are enough to 
raise the* work of Matisse to the highest peak of contem¬ 
porary art. namely, colour and line. 

In I lie field of colour, the inveniion of Matisse is 
concerned with perspective. Before him the third diincn- 
sioft in painting was expressed either by superposing 
objects above one another as in primitive and Oriental 
painting, or else by lines vanishing on the horizon as in. 
the geometrical perspective familiar to us since the 
Renaissance. Matisse gives the iifipre.ssion of depth 
through the arrangement of colour in space and he has 
carried his researches* so far that he has been successful 
in conveying the impression of depth without any drawing 
or outline or line of perspective. The plane surfaces in 
his painting are conveyed simply through the medium of 
colour. In other words, he obtains through colour 
effects that once depended on line. 

As for drawing, to understand Matisse's contribution, 
his outline drawings must be studied particularly. Then 
one is surprised to see how the actual line succcssfujly 


suggests substance. The outline of iJface Of the lold a^r^ 
shape of a garment give the illusidn of 
entirely different substances. Thity is a skill we 
grown accustomed to through ofhfcr painters, in 
cular Rembrandt, but it remains nevertheless a virluo- 
sily votielisafcd only to the greatest, and that is equal 
to saying that Matisse extracts from drawing th^qua- 
lily which is usually attributed to colour. 

Thus there is in the art of Matisse a sort of double 
inversiuii which explains why his paintings seem to 
us both extremely simple and yet very new; it also 
explains why his imitators—and there are many—can, 
lake on a semblanco of his style without ever succeeding 
ill imilaling iii)n. 

Tliiougli this double conlribulion. Matisse renew# 
all the .hemes he Irtals, whether on the smallest scale 
or on the largest, whelhtr in book illustiation or in 
mural decoration his method remains valid and new. 

is it the folding of having mastered such important 
problems, is it llio feeling ot a task well done during 
a long lilelinie that give*^ Matisse that exemplary sere¬ 
nity through which all his qualities appear and that 
coiiqutus the most diverse publics? Certain it is that 
no shadow of anxiety lemains in his latest composition. 
The world presented lo us by Matisse has nothing of the 
diainatic. lie has found a stability which is not resign 
nation and is b^'lier than self-ci>nscious wisdom. 

But this seieniiy has not brought universal admira¬ 
tion. ill spite of' the as-uranee biealhcd by his work 
and the irufutable eniichnieni his work brings to art, 
he still has many opjmneiiis. The supporters of acade¬ 
mic ail have not b?'fn mollifn d by his peacefulness nor 
by his sueees?. At the other end of the scale, the 
supporters of ievolutionary art find too much charm 
an<l too little fighting spirit in his woik. In spite of 
tliis. Matisse is rioi the iutvous and timid man of the 
middle [lath. but loyal to his own ideas he does not let 
himself be carried away beyond his own good reason by 
tlie ideas of others. 


New York Times Draws Wide Acciaim 
on lOOtfi Anniversary 

New Yoik, S eptember 19.—The New York Times, 
one of the world’s foiemost newspapers, is now in ita 
second century of publication. 

Congratulatory messages from promin'mt men and 
women throughout the fice world- inclin.iing President 
Truman—were received by the Times yesterday on it# 
lOOlh anniversary. Newspapers in the United Stales and 
in other coimtrii.s prai^^Ctl the Times editorially. 

The Times itself reaffirmed editorially its “firm 
faith that a hundred years from today, in the hands of 
men who are niit yet born, the Nnv York Times will still 
be established as a free newspaper in a free land.”*, 

Truman extended his congratulations in a message to 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. P’-esideni and publisher of tlie 
Times. The President said : 
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'*My coAgratulalions to the New York Times on its 
iSOth anniversttry. I con^alulate the Times particularly 
for cVnaistently ma^taining the highest journalistic 
iN^ndarde. Your great newbpaper has given its readers 
'wide news coverage and reporting 'which has been gene¬ 
rally fair and accurate. a 

^rhe Times is a newspaper serving well both its own 
community and the country as a whole. Of course, on this 
anniversary, special credit is due to Adolph Ochs (pub¬ 
lisher of the Times from 18% until his death in 1935) 
for making the Times the outstanding newspaper it is. 

“I wish tlie Times continued success.” 

Nt^wspapers in Great Britain. Fiance, Belgium and 
other European countries praised the Times' centennial 
in editorials. 

The London Times said : 

“All who care for the vigorous survival of journalism 
Based on a sense of responsibility will join in congratu¬ 
lating the Aeji; York Times'" 

The Manchester Guardian described the Times as a 
“great paper not because it was for this or against that 
but because it goes to infinite trouble to get and print 
all the news it can.” 

The first edition of the Times was published on 
Thursday. .September 18, 1851. It contained four pages, 
contiastcd to the 64 pages of its centennial edition. 

The front-page of the four-page first edition indi¬ 


cated the Times’ early Interest In world affairs. More 
than half of the page was devoted to it^ms from Europe. 

The newspaper contains approximately 300 pagea 
each Sunday, it maintains a huge staff of men in 
national and foreign fields. Airplanes flying at more 
than 300 miles per hour carry the Times to Europe and 
to South and Central America. Remote continents re¬ 
ceive it abroad fast ships. 

The Times' slogan is “All the News Thai’s Fit to 
Print.” 

This slogan, U..S. Senator Herbert Lehman noted ir^ 
a Senate-floor address in Washington, is jusiTfied by the 
Times' performance Lehman asserted: ^ 

“All the great crisis of our histoiy since 1851, and 
of the world’s liJslor\. have been and are being recorded 
in the pages of the Times with ever-increasing scrupulous¬ 
ness fur accuracy and details. 

“Foreign correspondents of the Times at many pomta 
of the globe have almost diplomatic standing, by virtue 
of the power that resides in this newspaper. It is a 
power based largely on its repute for truth, integrity and 
incorruptibility.” 

The Times. Lehman pointed out, is read by Soviet 
offieials in Moscow “with almost the same care as an 
official document from Washington.’'— IJSIS. 
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Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAM£SH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M R.A.S. 

( London ) of International fame, Preaident of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Moha Sabba of 
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saves from devil and evil spirits, etc. Price Rs. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. Super-special with lasting speedy 
efieots Rs. 63-9, Saraswati Kavacha Success in examination and sharp memory. Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-0 
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A wonderful Astrological book in English 
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ShiKeru Yoshida the Japanese Prime Minister, .-igns the Treaty of Peace with 
48 nations at tho final session of the Jajianese Peace Conferem-c at San FrancLsco 
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NOTES 


The Congress Election Campaign 

In lust moulh’s editorials wo wroto, 

“We do nol know wlw'lher Pandit Nehiu roalizos 
I hat. he IS on trial. Wo do not lofor (o the cleoiions 
(hir MTatioualrt are backward in their ideas of cxevci^- 
ina; the fianchiso, which is a direct con.sequejice of tho 
low level of literacy—less than 25 per cent—in tire 
country. Ehadions are a gamble therefore. . . 

Judging by Pandit. Nehru s canipaigninp; speeches 
ho is still unaware of the fact that ho- more than the 
Congri'.ss - is on trial. We .^hall deal vuth that later. 
But th(' elections arc now as much of a gamble n.s 
it was5 a month back. Furtlvr, tho jockeying for 
po\\er in the ranks of the dozen or .<0 of the pintles m 
opposition has betlereil the chances oj the (\)rigre.ss 
'♦'he strength and the weakness of the Congre^^s are 
both demonstrated thereby The sirengih lie.s in the 
unitary organization which, howevc'r decrepit and 
.shaky, still stands th(' country over, and the weakiu'^^ 
in the definite exhibition of di.strus( d^phiyed by the 
intelligentsia, as evinced by the total volume and 
number (;f the independents and ji iilies m opposiiion 

The Congress has {ho.^^en it.^- symbol well. Ii evi¬ 
dently believes it wmuld be abh» to lead the ilhlerale 
or partly literate masses to the polls, like the yoked 
bullocks in tho Congnvss symbol It only needs lh(’ 
picture of a man with a Gandhi-cap twisting the 
of the bullocks and driving them in I he polling booth^', 
lo complete tho simile. 

The Congress has made many declarations of 
faith in the past and Pandit Nehru’s particular coterie, 
which is almost a caucus, has added prom.ses galore 
before and after coming to powder. All these have been 
observed in the breach mostly, after the passing of the 
Father of the Nation. have therefore to examine 
carefully all the protestations of the mighty in the 
Congress, now ithat the elections are on. We will say 
jin passing that whatever criticism we make, these do 
nf^t bear any reference either lo Mahatma Gandhi or 


Ills greal di.sciple Surdar Vallabbhai Patel. We refer to 
the more ornate and immensely loquacious mantle- 
W(‘arors and shoe-stoppers. 

The Congress manifestoes released in our homo¬ 
province, or iSlate, bear the following claims and 
promises. The claims arc: 

1. 77ia/ li i/v/x iHslI unicntal in ihv Icrminaiion 
iij BrUUh Bii/r and in the ach nufnrnt of Freedom 
jor India. 

We do agree that Gongre.ss, stalling from its 
inception in the eighties of the last century, achieved 
much of il, and that Mahatma Gandhi was the Man 
of the Hour But those that are claiming that they did 
il by th('mselv(*s ale uUenng less than half-truthg. 
The 1. N. A. movement of Netaji Siibhas was the 
greatest factor in tlu‘ disaffection of the British orga¬ 
nised Indian army, and that ultimaiely led to the 
British deiasion. as did the underground movement by 
the Socialists and other groujis, who are all outside the 
piesent Congress. 

2. It, claims fluit il has cmoohdaled Ihc w- 
fransiqrni Nnlivr Stales finnly into the Union of 
India. 

We admit that Sardar Patels achievement was 
great, but w'e say it now, that a whole host of other?, 
mostly from outs de tlie ('ongres.s ranks, helped and 
tlioir share of credit is being lii-iacked by the present 
diclators of the Congress. 

3. It claim.>? that li has fflaii led and legislated 
for Zemindavy abolition and tfu fh'stnbntiov of 
land amongst the real cultivators. 

It is an well-established fact that the decisions 
in\olved were arrived at long before the Congress 
came to pow'or, and if any credit belongs anywhere, 
it should go as much to the Leftist groups, as to tho 
present arbiters of the Congress. ^ 

4. It claims that It has staved oij Famine 
in spite of great skortnge of Food. 


— • 
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admit that it Vias succeeded where the British 
ntihMl nn^^erably. expenditnre oj 

u.N‘.sr/N,^//(C c^iortmnut wnstaycfi and ih’ rr^mltanl ca(a- 
ilijrsmic rofrnptmn (hat has infected the entire 
niiitklt^orif are the price the people have to P^VV. 
AVhal lias the Congress to say to that? 

.5 It claims that it has, and fs, Rehabilitating 
Refugees successfully in a planned fasjno t 

What caused tlic refugee pioblcm? A-j for re¬ 
habilitation, the less said tlie better, wlaa-e planning, 
eo>fN and morals involved are concerned, 

0. Ir claims that it has (jivni t'lPVersal 

Suffrage. 

Ij lias, and let ns see ihe outcome I 

7. It claims that it ts giving the rO}i)>t}y, 
planned Coynjndsory Rr-mnnf Kdncatinn 

>Seeing whom tlie Congress has ])iil in cliarge ol 
thoM* plans, we can only treat tliis slatemcht as a 
which would be coin’c it' il wt'Vc not so tragi(‘, 

Ji claiiU" that >t has star (id Ibithdat ton 
ll has. but a-’ yet ihe issue is not clear. 

9. It clams that it has started Gnat Schemes 
jin Irrigation and Food production. 

'riu* tnilh is tliat the schemes were planned by 
llu’ Aiiuri(‘an si>ecialists licfore Ihe Congress cauic into 
power. Thai John Malthai a< Finance Minister did 
id- In'.! i() .M*o that tlicy malenabz(‘ and after John 
Matlluu was obliged to quit the Ministry, his .successor, 
Faiidit Xchiu'-. man. has dom his ici't! best to scotch 
til hast t no oj tht‘ major .<irhi^mt s in [he most afflictiyl 
ar* a liuKlentally lhi> Min.ster has been allowed to 
'■land a^ an inde]>cudent. and John Matthni\ nomina- 
hon piipi r teas rej(ct€d\ 

10 It claim- that it has t sfahltshi tl a stralni 
State. 

it 11 idea^^es our I’eti.sh-worshippmg Ihime Minister 
and lus satellites, who are more intent on .shibboleths 
lliaii on ri'alitio.-?, we shall concetle this Bip we vvuukl 
.MilMse them to read Dr. Katju’s lefter to liie 
repioduced elsewhere in these Notes. 

ll. It claims that ft has abolished untouch- 
idxlity. 

This i-' the gift of the Father of the Nat on 
h p(M>pl('s His nnwnrihy mccessors would lie 
siinif Uious lo claim it. 

So mneh for the claims. Now come ihe pledge”^ 
and i»romisi‘s. W<' shall declare right at Ihj slart that 
it* Fandti Nehru had kept his promise to the Naiion, 
that of giving nominations only to men of integrity 
and moral fibre, then these promises would have had 
some substance. Judging by what ho, and his satellites. 
ha\(* done, the least wc can say is ilial these pledges 
an' of the same substance as dreams are! 

The Congress pledges itself to bring the millennium 
ill the land if its Nationals put it baek in power for 
the next five year.s. It did promise so in August 1947. 


and who is there in this sub-continent of ours, bg and 
small, who does not feel in hivS v'ery bones as to how 
those promises were kept in the four years passed? 
Who that is, excepting the Corrupt, the Bla'^'k- 
marketeer and the Political Adventurej’? 

The Congress promises amongst other thjig.s to 
“Free the people from Wafit^^ and lo substantially 
raise tlu naiional standard of Health and Education. 
In view of wJiai has been done in the last fmir years, 
we are tempted to I nun thesfj 'promi.se.s a.s frivolous. 
Hut maybi' tliiit Pandit Nehru imagines that he 
the powers of a Messiaii or a Mahdi, and that he will 
be able Id enc()m]»ass a miracle even though the forces 
of coniipiion and immorality within the Congro'^.*^ ha^’ 
lu'f'ii far enhanced by .--onie new nominations I 

The Congress r(*news its pledge regarding Refugee 
Rehabilitation and Linguistic Provinces. From oui 
dir(M*( exfierionce in both lliese matters, so far a'' 
West Hen^a! and Ihe Bengali race i.s (auicerned, and 
.pidging by fhe treatment meted out to all Bengalis b.v 
our “biothei’s” in Bihar and Assam, wr have no he-i- 
♦ at ion in declaring ihis pledge as dishonest. 

The Congress has made great play with its much 
vauntc’d Fnc-Year Plan Thn, and all such .schemes, 
eould only materialize if the (’ongre.ss liad f*.rsi of nil 
enforced a Reform plan within its ranks. It is true 
that a few good num have been brought in. heie and 
th(*re, in the Congies.s ranks. But one swallow does nol 
make a .summer, nor <lo half a dozen or so. We hnV(‘ 
nothing to say against 1hes(> well-intentioned gentle- 
men who have been inveigled into accepting Co: gre"" 
nominaiioiH Rut we have* no illusions legarding the 
pow. i*. of Iho'^i' few ;ind so we have 1 ttle ho; es .about 
(heir iibilily lo transform the forces of corruption anrj 
Miirnor.dify that have fuilher entrenched (liemsr‘l\e- 
within llie ranks of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehnis Electioneering 

We inve our )>ositK)ii clear regarding Congress 
claims .'ird promi.^e^ in the pn'vious note. We present 
liere .some ex'racts from Pandit Nehrirs .spt'eches and 
on-' from Sn Gadgil. There are .some confessions which 
would he all to the good if th(*y are sincere. 

Addressing his first election meeting in Travaiicore 
Sri Nehru ‘^aid he had accepted the re.sponsibility of 
(V)ngross P^esldent'^hlI) because he fell H would be 
wrong for him to run away from it. “I accepted tho 
responsibility for the lime being, realizing that the 
Congre.ss js not TiinclionipiF as we w’antod ib to. 

'"Thi (^ongrc'^^ is not me or any group of persons, 
hut is a force—a great movement of the Jndictn 
P'opic. Unfortim.ilely because of circumstances, the 
intimate fontact, wdiich sho^ild alwa.vs remain with 
the people, has been weakened. I know' that and I am 
sorry for that but we have to revive it ” 

It was not po.s.sible to combine the work of the 
coming elections and the reorganisation of the Gon- 
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gioss. Therefore, ho had conn* (o the cunclu.«?i()n that 
tho work must bn taken in hand after the electioni? 
were over. 

Speaking of the Congress election maiiifesio, Sn 
Nehru said it^ was easy to write down anyihiiig and 
sljout slogans. ‘‘We wanted to be practical and reai- 
i^tic and, at the same time, as idealistic pofssble. 
We liave put forward what we have consideiv^j a 
realistic rrograramn in our manifesto ” 

Sliri Nehru stated at Madras on the 27tli xNovoiubor 
that he would set about “in right earnest^’ reorganis¬ 
ing (he Congress—“not sui>erficii\lly but from below” 
—after the elections. 

“I ^aii do it effectively only if llie Cougie-^ wins 
the elections/^ lie said. ‘‘Though llie Congn-s might 
lime fallen into error liore and there and ihough in 
many jilaces it was in the hands of cliques and groups 
\'hich weakened the organisation, the mission of the 
I’lini'iress is not yet over. It is the only orginisatim 
\Mili a positive }»iogramme.^’ 

Kehurinp fo (lie rongie-s (Jigani^ation, Shn 
Neliru sai<l llud I he Congress was evolved after gime- 
ntums of good work and it had got into the heart of 
I ho people and it liad suivived all d'sa>ler.s and 
]>oweiful rmemirs It was Inu* thai (Vmgress got 
entangled into* small things foigelting its oh.iects. It 
went faj off from (he people and worked ui groups 
end factious spirit. 

Shri Nehiu staled that the (hmirress which was 
woik ng in th(' Siocialist dii’i'ction had lo go miu’h 
(hat*way, b'*eau.se, .after the independence foiC(>> 
OMriion had '-tood again>l many (H'onomic iiroirrammes 
and plans. The Congress jiii<l to fight till the daikcst 
•foTci's of KMction V.Inch culminated in the :is-;i.ssina¬ 
tion of (landlnji W(‘i‘(' upiooieil Tlu' Congress had 
b'en w'Mkened m spirit by Iho-i* prc'vailing forces. 
Here he narrated how lu^ had lo “entangle himself in 
(he (’ongress orj^ati’nation” of vliuh Ik- became the 
Pres'de'd. “I took it up in earnest and T will work 
earnest to fight the reactionary forces” 

Sn Nehru, deplored 'u <fr<mg terms the coidihucO^c^; 
o/ Madrus Muslim Le e///c. lie warned Madras Mus¬ 
lims that tliey were ill-serving their own community. 

Pandit Nehru failed to tell the Muslim Leaguers 
ill Madras that, all would be well if they followed the 
example of some notorious Muslim Leaguers and 
communalists in West •Bengal and accepted (Congress 
nomination. 

Shri Nehru described the alliance of the So(*ialist 
Party with Di*. .^mbedkar's Scheduled Caste Federa¬ 
tion as a “strange and extraordinary combin:Uion.” 

The Congress President was amused at the Social¬ 
ists’ criticism that the Congress had become the 
“Conservative Party” of India. ‘‘Shri Jawaharkil Nehru 
19 Winston Churchill, they say,” he said. ‘*Mr. Chur- 
f^hill is a very great man, misguided in tlu* past in 
Vogard to India, but very great ” 


Shri N. V. Gadgil, the ^Tnion Works^Mifilst/Oj 
speaking at an election meetiij^ in Poona said ’ Ote 
i^or the ('ongress Party in the ensuing general elections 
uo^Id (‘UMie ordered progress while a vote for the 
others would mean increased disorder andNficrhaps 
dis.'ister. 

While admitting that two jiarties the one in power 
and the other in oppos.tion, were ps.sential for a sound 
working of democracy, Shri Gadgil, who W'a.s address¬ 
ing till' caiiionment a.*«ROciu(ioii, put two rpiestion.'^. I>o 
you want to have in our country conditions similar 
to tliose existing in France at present, wlv^re the 
g'.’Vf“nnien(s are extremely unstable or do w wont to 
put in proper one porty, xchich will enjoy (he majority 
>tjr r.no/her five years? 

In the interest of democracy. Shri Gadgil said, the 
lailures and «lioitcomings of the C^ongress Party 
>hould be forgotten for the time being. He admitted 
(hat tlu' Congress Party lind made m slakes some- 
IjU'. Ik* felt th-jt India should liavp the Con¬ 
gress (ioMTiimenl in ijower for at least another five 
In ten years ' 

Shri Asoka Mehia, Geiieial Secielaiy, Socialist 
Party, m replv to Shri Jawaharlil Nidiiu's veinaiks at 
Madras on November 27 last about the Socialist 
Parl.v’s alliance willi (he Scheduled ('avtes Federation, 
Miys that the Socialist Party has been lutor- 
e.'^lo(I for a long time in a clo^^er understanding, and 
ia).-,sii)Iy intf'gialion, with the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Thai such an understanding, both 
wilh the Schedul(*(l Castes Fedeialioii and Adivasi 
Mahasabha could be nviclied only on the eve of the 
eh cl Oils was an aci'idcnt. 

Shri Mehta addvS* “1 repeat that i( i'' not a mere 
elt'clioii agreement The Socialist movement lu India 
must draw to it, the support of the subineiged seel ions 
of our people. 

‘‘The basic agreement tli.il we iia^e with tlie Mib- 
mergecl people and their organisations is that in India 
today we have lo work for structural changes and vnt 
mere functional ad.iuslme.nls It is here that a dividing 
line separate.^ tlu' Social’st P'artv, the Scheduled Caste.^* 
Federation and the AdiviiSi Mahasabha from the 
Conservative Congress that Pandit Nehru leads today.’’ 

India s Foreign Policy 

There has been some speculation of late, amongst 
informed circles, regarding the foreign policy of Pandit 
Nehru and his advisers. Mr. D. F. Karaka, writing in 
the November 28lh issue of The Current, assumes that 
a new orientation has occurred due to the caiiwes as 
tabled by him. We arc^unable to confirm hw statement, 
as the s'tuation has not crystallised as yet. but there 
are straws in the wind, nevertheless, which indicate 
some change: • 

Observers close to Pandit Nehru, indicate that a 
perceptible change has occurred in the last few mont|;ia 
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mir foreign policyAthe sole architect of wlr.ch iJS 
'Nehru ftimself. \ 

l^e hysterical ru.sli towards Communion and 
satellites has boon stemmed; the hitherto unnecesf^rily 
aggresciv/i attitude towards Amenca and the Western 
De^mocracies has been halted. From an unreal neulni- 
lity which appeared to favour Soviet Russia and Red 
(Uuna on every vital issue, Pandit Nehru has plotted 
a new middle course: a real, balanced, defensive 

neutrality which while it does not liitch India to lh(‘ 
Aiiiencaii star, does not preclude a smooth, working 
arrangement with that powcu* and the piomotion ol 
mutual respect between tlu’ two peojdes. 

This is perhaps the most impoitaiit chaujie that 
has occurred in India, and m Asia, since the C'om- 
muni.st explo tatioii of Asian nalionaiist seiitnneni.s the 
effects of winch are clearly si'en in minv Far Kaslein 
countries. 

The most jiuporlant lactor it*s]'onsible lor ihi'^ 

change is the realisation which has come to Pandit 

Nehru of the tine impoit of Sovet aims iii A‘-ia «‘i’^ 
different from their protestations. 

The following factors have conlnbuied U) that 

realisation: 

(1) Tile aiillienlic ivulincc* uf and coiKeniing 
Korea; 

(2) The violation by (he (’Irnese of our tcrii- 
Uuial integiily and M lo'^ cli illcnge lo Neliiu''^ 
Iradership of Asia; 

(3) The change m the tunc of (lie confideii- 
lial reports of Saidar Panikkar ironi i\'k.ng; 

(4) The circuinslances in which our diplri- 
matic mission *‘dissohed” in Gyantse; 

(5) 'Phe confi/lrnlial reports and coin rj .silions 
wilh nil'll like Sii Hciieir.d Rama Ran, u'cimllv rc'- 
Mulled fiom tlu' U. S. who mint have inloiiiicd 
\elmi of the gc'iunne goodwill for India s( 11 ex'st- 
jiig in the Anieii(*an circles that mailer; 

(6) 'Phe tactful, him but fneiullv and I’atienl 
allitude of Amenca s rrernit Ambassadors to India, 
Dr. lleniy F. Grady and Mr Lov Hi'iiderson. 

(7) Tlie unmi.'^tiakahle ev alema' j»r()du«‘e<i 
almost dally by our Militaiy Intelligence of lh(' 
activities of the Kremlin’s Agents and Red Chinese 
fellow-travellers. 

The situation in Tibet, following I ho Chinesi* 
coup, is clearly indicated in ihe following news item 
which recently appeared in the daily press: 

The Tibetan Goveinment has. with the approval 
of the National As'sombly (Tsongdu), which met 
earlier this month, ratified the Sino-Tibetan Treaty 
signed on May 23 in Peking, according to a report 
from Lhasa. 

Three high emissaries from the Panchen Lama 
have arrived in Lhasa with valuable gifts and cere¬ 
monial scarves for (he Dalai Laijaa. The Panchen Lama 
is expected to reach the Tibetan capital by the end 
of December on his way to Shigatse. His caravan, 
epmprising 1,600 camels and 600 mules, will be escorted 
by 2,000 Chinese cavalry. 

A high Chinese official, Mt. Tung Ko-ha, has 


arrived in Lhasa with 2,000 more Chinese troops. One 
thousand soldiers from Ihe Lhasa Garrison have been 
despatched to Shigatse, 57 miles west of Gyantse. 

With the arrival of 500 Chinese soldiers at Gyantse^ 
earlier this week the prices of commodRies have gone 
iij) in Tibet's third largest town owing to the liberal 
circulation of silver dollars by the Chinese in payment 
of services and supplies. Rice has been imported from 
Bhutan at Rs 100 per maund. Daily arrivUl of more 
tioo}).s in Gyantse is expected. t 

The Tibetan authorities at Gyantvse will every week 
bring 600 maiiiuls of firewood from Shigatse for the 
C-hinoFo troops wlio liave refused to use yak<lung as 
fuel. 

C hinese olfiC(‘rs have selected the Jargosl, house m 
iho tow n belonging to Tibetan officials for I heir hend- 
quarters. They have also requisitioned 48 other houses 
fur (diinese troops. Later they wdl disperse along the 
Indo-Til)t'(ari tarde route to occupy the trade centres 
of Phan and Yatung. They will also re-establish the 
clwckposts, on Tibet’s southern frontier, held by the 
Chinese m 1910, prior to the Chinese evacuation «f 
Tibet on the reliim from exile in India of the 13th 
n.ilai Lama. 

American fiiendline^s is beiu^ evinci'd at a Ingh 
level now as the following news items would show. 
Apjin'ciation of such concrete sympathy wall <luly 
mature as the public come to know: 

Dr. Bryce De-Wiil, a dislinguished physicKM, wlio 
dining Woild War II was engaged o,n a reseaich pro- 
jcfl at the atomic bomb plant jn CaliforniM. LI.SA.. 

IS ii/ow in, India .as a visiting professor nU the Tata 
Tnstitul(‘ of Furidamenlal Resoiirch, Bombay 

lie is here under a Fulbright grant on the iuvila- 
tion of Professor II. J. Bhahhii, Diii'ctor of I he 
lustilule, with whom he is collaborating on a special 
research project. 

During his proposed one-year sbvy at the Tn>titute 
Dr. DeWilt is .scheduled to dcdiver a series of lectures 
to advanced students in the field of pure physics. 

In 1949-50, Dr. DeWitt was a member of the 
School of Mathematics, Inslitule of Advanced iStiidy, 
Princeton University, and was the National Research 
Couneil’s ])ost-doctoral fellow m 1950. In the same 
3'car he took his Ph.D. at Harvard University. 

India has received substantial help in the past, 
from American specialists in the River Valley schemes. 
Fresh aid in tha same form is in the offing, in a very 
tangible form, as the following news-item goes to 
show: 

The U. S. Reclamation Bureau has announce^ that 
arrangements are being made whereby five American 
engineering specialists will sent to India to assist 
in the development of India’s water and power 
resources. 

The specialists will include a dam engineer, a • 
construction engineer, a concrete control specialist, 3- 
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iiicclianical engineer and an electrical engineer. They 
will leave for ^nclia early next year, and are expected 
io remain in the country from two to three years. 

The? specialists will “provide technical service and 
consultation” to 4hc Indian Government and will have 
“consultative and technical authority, but no adminis- 
Irative authority,” the Bureau said. 

The U. S. Technical Co-operation Administration 
(Point Four) will pay the experts’ salaries. 

T/te Persian Tangle 

There seems to be little hope as yet of the .solution 
ot th(' Anglo-Iraiiiaii dispute, oni‘e the oil-fields and 
ilfj> refineries of the Ariglo-Iranian Oil Comp‘tny. 

All aitempts at mediatiou from diplomatic: angles 
h:i\jng failed, and there being little hopes of (he 
nnpds^ic bi'ing resolved after (he fruitless termination 
of Dr. Mos.sadiqs mission, a new attempt is being 
made from an ceonornie angle. Whatever th(‘ Jesuits, 
the attempt should bo welcomed, for as lime i)asses 
Ilu’ situalimi becomes I'Ven morn desperate. 

The Woild Bank announerd in formal stateineni 
in Washington on 2()th November tliat li wouh) be 
ill'ng to consider any proposal und''r which u might 
sist. in n^ichmg a solution of tlio oil ilisiutc' 

'rile Bank saiil it could enter into oil negotiations 
only if aske<l by both Biitain and Per.sia But the 
management would bo willing to eonsider any pio- 
posal whii'li ofifeied some prospect of suc('('s.n iq break¬ 
ing (lie deadlock. 

'.Sii;;ge.stions ha\e been made' to ilie manageiiieiil 
ot I Ilf' Bank from s(‘V(M‘al sources that it might be abh' 
in .sonu' manner lo as-ist m a solution of th(' P^'l.>^an 
oi| piobic'iii,” it said. 

“Naturally the management would be willing to 
fonsidcM- any ]»roposal wheieby tlic’ I^mk might c'ffec- 
|i\ely iis.sist the solution of an iiiipo taiit problem 
'hit, directly affects two of its members and indirectly 
a niimbf^r of others.* 

“However, before (he Bank could lake any po.si- 
h\e official action, it would have to be n quested to 
do M.) by both Governments invmhed a”d no J^uch 
requests have been received.” 

World Bank clrefs are undeislood to be examining 
(ho plan sympathetically and havr alvcaily studied 
Mieir statutes to sec if (here are any leual snags. 

If Britain, Persia and the Bank aceont the plan 
(he whole operalion of extracting and refining oil 
bom Southern Persia would be done ia*the n-ime of 
(ho Bank. The oil would also be sold m its-name. 

The Bank would be responsible for earmarking a 
share of the proceeds— 2^ per cent has been .suggested 
-“as compensation to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
for Persia's nationalization of the industry. It would 
administer the rest of the income for the Persian 
National Oil Complmy. 

Britain's Charge d'Affaires in Teheran, on 21st 
November, presented to the Persian Acting Prime 


Minister and Foreign Minister, Mr. Kazemi, a copy 
of Mr. Eden’s recent statement Persia, 

The Persian Premier, Dr. Mossadiq, said over'^the 
Figypliun radio network last night: “Persia * supports 
Egypt in her holy national struggle.” ^ 

The Persian Government will send a plane to 
Cairo on 22nd November to bring Dr. Mossadiq home, 
according to usually well-informed sources in Teheran 
He is expected to be in Teheran on Friday. 

The Bank Rate 

The Bank of England’s de<3ision to raise the bank 
iiilc, has hdn\ followed by the Reserve Bank of India 
which has made an announcement of a similar rise in 
us late. Thi.s decision has come as shock and a sur- 
pri.se. The increa.se in the Indian bank rate from 3 to 
*^4 per cent together with the withdrawal of the 
Ki\soi'\c Bank’s ^^lpp()r|, to Government of India 
>.eciirit’e^ ha.s come with the declared intention of 
fighting inflation. Some peojile in the financial circles 
lia\e all along held the view that the Reserve Bank 
()1 India and lh<^ lunanco Ministiy have, in their 

attempts to clu'ck inflation, not hee,n utilising 

monetaiy and credit (oiitrols to the extent possible, 
'rherc' havi' always (>ecn men who differed. In their 
\ ie\v, the moie imi^crative need in India was price 
control and expaii.^K^n of production India for some 
more time lo come should lia\r followed a cheap 
money iiolicy. The major sector of the Indian money 
market is, unlike England, uiiorganisod. Alteration of 
Bank late piodiices n\sults as anticipated only in a 
country when* an org.anised mori(\v market exists. In 
our monetaiy policy. .^])ecially at the present moment, 
noiJiing should be ilone whicli can be utilised aa a 
liai'dh* for iiicn asing costs and decreas ng jjroduction. 
We despeiately need lower costs and higher produc¬ 
tion Till' action of the Reserve Bank in increasing the 
I'ank rate has produced a result exactly opposite of 
what was anticpiafed. In addition, th.s action, followed 
by subsequent announcements of the Reserve Bank, 
has introduced an element of uncertainty in the 
money market which lias already produced a very 
damaging effect on our economic field. It has been 
rightly rriti^-ised in financial circles that the Reserve 
Bank’,^ attempts at justifying the measures it took for 
raising the value of money betray a lack of proper 
appreciation of the rights and privileges of a central 
banking institution. The markets arc almost unanimous 
on this point, some have gone so far as to dub the 
Reserve Bank’s action as amateurish. Firstly, there 
w^as no need for the long press note the Reserve Bank 
issued explaining the reasons for raising the Bank rate 
and trying to show that its action was independent of 
the Bank of England’s decision, where a brief press 
note could have been sufficient. If any explanation was 
considered necessary at all, it should have come from • 
the Finance Ministry. The Reserve Bank is bow ft 
nationalised institution and thus has no power to lay • 
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down policies indeoendmily of thr Finance Ministry, 
lint c^'en more taaless was its supplementary (press 
note r*anvrylng (he Reserve Banks* decision to with- 
(Iraw its support from the market. It is tho Accepted 
jiracTicc of the Central Bank of a country not to dis¬ 
close its intentions about open market o))eriilion by 
iJublic annoimeemPiit.s. iLs intention is indicated in its 
actions. This unnouncenieiit has caused mucli panic 
in the money market wliich could be avoided. 

In Britain, Ih^* inflation loday is essentially a 
pioduct of (juv('M imraii policy in superimposing a 
large rearmament iirogrammr- on an alieivly fully- 
employed economy They ha\e a ea'^i' for a))plying 
restnclion.s scilcctively. The wea])on of Bank rate alone 
cannot do this. The C-hancellor, therefore, lias confined 
h'S increase to a token amouni, stiffening u)) llu' .shoit- 
icTin market struclure a lilth* (o indicate tlial money 
would not be sq easy iKaiceforth. Bui so far as tlie 
economy of the cuuniry i>ar(iiiilaily m indushy i> 
concerned, ihc piaclienl effccl> mu.'i flow from any 
consequent action applied by the joint .stoek hanks m 
their loan policies. In India, \\v havf* no| n’achisl 
jinvwlu're within mih's of a slau* of full einjdoyment 
We ha^e no I'canii iinenl piogiamnn' e\ distantly 
ifsi'inblmg ilial (jf Biitain. In addition, more than 
three-fourtli< of our money markei i- unorganised and 
outMclo the control of the Re^'rxe l^ank. heuig un¬ 
responsive to policies laid down by that b(Miy In the 
industrial sphere W(‘ have liMle lo ^deci for applying 
restriction, vvlule in our agtaultnral .spliere we des- 
peiately ne(«d more money at ciu'upei lalcs of inteiesl. 
We fail to understand how our Fimmi lal t‘Xpevt- ex¬ 
pect lo obtain the sarii(‘ ro'^iili^ in a countrv whcic 
the economy is [iredoin n.inllv agnciiliural hy copying 
the fui'iiicial policies of a Jiiglilv indiisniahsed nation 
biich a policy i.s Ijouiul to produce very bad rc'-idts ni 
an agre ultural country. Here, taking advantage of the 
iiighrr hank rates the rates of indigenous finania* wdl 
move uj) and l)i'*rel’ore agricultural costs of production 
and ino\enient will al.so ruse and would ilin.s make h>i' 
higher costs of production. As the Governor of the 
Re.^m’ve Ifank, the present Finance Minister wrongly 
;ulvised the then Finance Ministry on devaluation 
which cost the nation tremendou>ly in money and 
prestige. Now he has committed another blunder which 
has severely struck GovernmoTir of India’s credit 
its very root. 

Hinduism and the State 

It has been the practicf* among^[ a ceiiain lype 
of newspapers abroad to giv'e vent to iheir anti-Indian 
fi'elrngs under any gui.se whatsoever The Times of 
London has been lately tlius conducting a camjnaign 
against India, the main argument being directed 
against the possibility of a secular ^Stalc being firmly 
established in India. It is in reality a veiled attempt 
at the justification of (lie ^M>vo-nat'ou” theory of the 
Muslim League. 


The following letter written by , Dr. Kailasmith 
Katju, exposes the hollowness of the urgumenl.s ad¬ 
vanced. Besides contradicting the false propaganda 
launched by tln^ Times, this letter should also se^/e 
to educate Ihe more ignorant ainotfgbt our politicians 
who are in the habit of decrying all things “Hindu*’ 
under comi^letely mistaken assumptions that Hindu¬ 
ism means fanaticism or orthodoxy of the nature ot 
Islanrc or Catholic bigots: ^ 

“Sir,—Your recent leading articli'.s indicate the 
opinion that Hinduism and a secular State cannot go 
logdtlier. I suggest that your view proceeds upon 
incoiTGK*t appreciation of the basic doctrines ^ of 
Hinduism In western Europe and America, pro¬ 
fessedly, the entire social .structure is founded upon 
Ohristian faith and civilization. In the past the Stale 
discriminated between Jews, Catholics, Protestunis, * 
and otlier Chn^Uan groups; there were inquisitions 
and p(n*seciitions, and in England Catholics were cx- 
cludefl fiom public employment. Today law has 
:ilioli-hed th(‘se discriminations. Its language is un- 
ihnibledly wide, but actual practice is the tcsl, nnd 
iMildic M)cial opinion Consider, for instance, the 

plighi of colouied ])(’Ojilc in the United Sbili'- an<l 
Soiitli Afiica. The .same consideraljoiis apply to ihe 
prcMlominantly Muslim countries in North Alrica 

and western Asia. The <oi'ia1 struct Ve re.st.-^ there 
nptm blamic civilization. 

“'The Christian and Muslim faiths ari' exclu'^ive m 
iIk'Ii nature Their adherents believe' that lheri‘ is 
only one w’uy to the salv'ation of ma'nkind. N'ou- 
bfliove’ir, being in error, the faithful are enjoiiU'd t’^ 
'Miry iln‘ mchf^age of Cflu'istiaiiily and Islam ampng 
tliem and bring them mio the fold. That duly has 
been w'ell discharged, somelime.s with great violence. 

I sngge.st that histoinal religious tradition.s render 
the establtshmeni of a g(’nuine .secular Stair; m 
(!hri^tian and Muslim countries •difficult. 

“The ancient Hindu doctiine, on the contrary, 
commands loleration of all other faiths. A dev'oiit 
Hindu ’.s lauglil that God is one, though called by 
many names, and all places of worship are ecfualltv 
sacred, be they temples, mosques, churches, or syna¬ 
gogues. Therefore, for Hindus no question of perse- 
eiilion or of conversion, voluntary or forcible, arises. 
.4gain, the relattonship between a Hindu and his 
G(xl IS personal. Congregational worship is neither 
enjoinf’d, noi* encouraged, nor practised. Accordingly, 
religious beliefs have never formed an integral 'Part 
of the political life of the country. For centuries, so 
long as India remained free, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, 
and other sects lived in Jiarmony and enjoyed equal 
•politacil rights. India gave shelter to, and welcomed, 
early Christians and Muslims and Parsis from Imn, 
who practised their religions and suffered from no 
disability whatsoever. Here there never has been * a 
State religion so-called. 
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''It was because tlic genius of the race so definitely 
inclines that way, and in the Constituent Assembly 
members were predominantly Hindus, that a real 
stMiular State was so readily established in India. The 
Iridian caste system misleads but, originally based 
not on birth ibut* on vocation, does not form an 
essential part" of Hinduism. The Indian Cou^-lihition 
expressly abolishes “untouchabiliiy” and forbids its 
practice in any form wlnatsoevor. ll provides that 
.,11 citizens, theists and atheists alike\ are equal before 
tlie law, entitled to its [irotection, to freedom of con¬ 
science, and to profess, practise, and pro-iuigaie their 
religion, and are equally eligible for public itppoint- 
mwts The State is not only leligiously neutral, 
but has parainouiii authority to inak(' laws governing, 
for exami>le, thf? status of women, marriage, divorce, 
.succession to proiierty and othei social matters, 
suporgediiig existing ruh's, w'helher based on religious 
tenets or not. The.sc provisions are in consonance 
with our ancient dociiine w'heri'by territorial, tubal, 
and even family custom was a source of enforceable 
law, and could abrogate or uioddv iul(‘> pre.^'Cribed 
by ancient law-givers. 

“Finally, jirohibition of ail discriiiunatioii between 
different citizens in India i^, not merely lip-ser\ ico 
blit of actual da\^-to-day application because of the 
composition of its popiilaiion. A visa to any Indian 
city would, by its many places of worsliip, show how 
diversified are it, rctigious and racial elements. I 
stH'S!^ *again fhat Hindu doctrine and tradition do nor 
coiintiniynce anything but a secular Slain as iindcr- 
.slood in the western countries.’^ 

The Plight of the Bengali 

• 'Fhe plight of the Bengali j^nopln after (he jiarti- 
tion. has very seldom been expressed in very few' 
and so very poignant words as by the (lOvernor of 
West Bengal, Dr. H. (\ Mookerjee, on the ocea.sion 
of his visit to XagT^uir. Wt' suppoit (’very woid of bis, 
but would add that the only hO])e of ihe Bfmgali is irt 
the revival of the indomitable spirit of faiili and 
adventure that their forbears displayed in Ihe past. 

Presenting an address of vvr'lcom^ on bi'liali of the 
Bengali Association, Justice Sen referred In (be 1>1 gid 
of lakhs of Bengalis ousted from lh(*ir hiarlh and 
homo as a result of partition and s.aid they looked to 
Dr. Mookerjee with hope. Another address wa< t re¬ 
sented on behalf of Mani Mela. 

Replying Dr. Mookerjee said, ‘"I ai^ grateful 
.voii for the honour you have done me.* I am fully 
con!«Kaous of hardships of the Bengalis, 1 luivi' had 
personal experience of these. Like you ad here I also 
am a Bengali. I have seen the plight and privation of 
tho.se who, bereft of their hearth and home, deprived 
of their wherewithal, snatched awuv from their kith 
and kin, have been ^;onstrained to seek shelter in West 
Bengal. 

“I do not quite know what relief I can render 


them. Fur they arc so many and our resources are 80 
limited and small that in trying to help all we might 
be able to help none, so little will come to I ho share 
of each. 

“TJie Bengali is completely broken today , ^ ia 
pr.de and his culture are no more. He is a Seggar 
today. And I am afraid, constant importunity to others 
will one day give rise to resentment and refusal. I do 
not know how you Bengalis here are faring, but to mo 
u seem.s generally speaking that a Bengali today is 
unwanted everywhere. Our only hope is God, 

*T can give you no hope, no encouragement. With 
the passing of every day our condition is getting worse 
and worse. AH that I can say, is. 1 will try to do what 
litrlo I can, but witli what results is not for me to 
say. For to raise any liopcs would be a fraud on you. 

“I wish I could spend more time with you all, but 
I am in the hands of olliens and mn«t rush back iov 
another engatrement.” 

Society and Stale 

According to Indian traditions, society w'as the 
supreme expression of human as.sociation, and tbe 
State was its instrument, to realize the purposes which 
it Wt to bo necessary, de'sirablc and conducive to the 
hidiesl ideal-: of conduct. But modern dispensation 
has re\orsod the relation; the instrument has become 
I ho ma.stcT and dictator. Tliis unnatural arrangement 
IS a| I ho root of tho evil that plagues us. And it i® 
tiriu* to hall and noutral zi‘ u--’ offoets. 

Thi.-^ can only be dono by recalling humanity to 
tlioir true function and purpose iii this world. The 
flamers of the Indian coiistituHon have laid it down 
m clear language. Tho Social Order, it has been said, 
approved and aspired to by the people, is based on 
tho following principles: 

Indiii shall bo a Sovoroiifn Democratic Republic 

i')ast'd on-- 

(I) J>usticf-—>cn'i:i], economic and polJical. 

(ll) Lib()ty—()i thought, eX])rossiori. belief, faith 
and worship. 

(HI) KqiufUiy-' of status and of opportunity. 

(IV) Frr/b'/vu7?/—a.s.suring the digni-ty of (he in¬ 
dividual and the unity of the nation. 

On the eve of the elections, wc should like every 
canddato and voter, man and woman, to re-dedicate 
(lieinselvi'^ to ihe service' of thus eternal quest of the 
human sp.rit. Thai will enable the^m to raise thiB 
process of selecting the best representative to the 
Legislature above the dust and heat and littleness of 
controversy. 

Unfortunately the majority of people in thifl 
country are not only illiterate—and therefore unable 
to settle for tliemselve.s the line of thought and action 
necessary for their soiual- w eal, by means of perusing 
the written counsels of the wise—but are also so be¬ 
wildered by the problems tliat beset them from all 
quarters, that no hopes for tho future can be enter¬ 
tained unless a band of informed and selfless workers • 
be foiraed into a mi.ssipn of uplift. 
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This is Politics 

The New York ^[rimes m its issue of November 12 
last gave a heading to the article of its London eor- 
respondent, Raymond Daniell—‘'Arguments ^re in 
Rev‘'•’se'—that shows that in politics, in day-to-day 
politics at least, there is nothing absolute. The heading 
is quite justified as the description below will show: 

*Tn the banked longitudinal benches to the rght 
of the Speaker, there now sit Wniston Churchill, 
Anthony Eden and Richard Austen Biitk'r, leaders of 
the Conservative Government, who for six long years 
sat on a corresponding bench on (he opposite side o* 
the House. That side is occupied now by Clement 
Attlee, Herbert Morrison and Hugh Gaitskcdl, leaders 
of the Opposition. 

“So much for the physical change. It is less strik¬ 
ing than the metamorphosis that, superficially at least, 
has overtaken the philosoi)hical and ideological aP- 
proaeh to national problems by sp(*akers for Labor 
and lh(' (am^ervalives. Both have been busy in Ihe 
Inst week taking vmrds out of each others nioutlis. 

“It was .surprising to hear Mr. Butler, a (Conser¬ 
vative Chancellor of -the Exchequer, ph.*ading the case 
for more hiiistevity’ and more controls in almost, the 
same woids as »Sir Stafford CJripjj.s might hase used. 
It was even more confusing to hear spokesim ri from 
the Labor Opposition using th(3 saint* arguments against 
denatiuiializatioii of slee] Mr. Churcliill hail used 
earlier against nationalization of this vital industry 

“Yet that was exactly what happened in the first 
week of this Varliamoiit. Mr. Butler, faced with 
economic crisis, re.sorted to drastic import cuts and 
imposed new re'^tr.ciioiis on ciedit and currency Ho 
said also -that shalegic stockpiling would have to be 
slowed down, prompting *^01110 Labor speakers to 
observe that if any of thorn had made such a proposal 
they would have been accused of selling out to Aneu- 
rin Bevan. 

“Mr. Butler was attacked aKo bv Maurui' Edel- 
man, a liabor member, for driving the ‘last nail info 
the coffin of jirnale enteri)iise’ by raising the bunk 
rate (the rate for making moniw available to financial 
markets) onc-half of 1 per cent^ And Mr Attlee, who 
M) often has been accused by the Conservatives oJ 
l)utting Socialist doctrines before the national 
interest, arose at one point to assort that the Conser¬ 
vative plnn to restore the steel industry to private 
hands was *a more piece of doctrinaire private 
adventure.' 

But the strangest of all was the api>eHl of Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Gaitskell to Prime Minister ("hurchill 
to abandon plans to annul the nationalization of steel 
in the interests of ‘national unity,’ because it would 
be ‘unpardonable' at this lime of crisis Ho create fur¬ 
ther uncertainty' in an industry so important 
defense. These were almost the very words used by 
Mr. Churchill in his unsuccessful effort to induce 


Labor to postpone the nationalization act more than a 
year ago. ' 

‘TL was a week in which the (Conservative speakers 
w'cnt out. of their way to express their devotion to th’e 
social services and the principles of the welfare state, 
and in which the Labor speakers sought to prove 
thcmsolve.s the housewives' friends by attacking pro¬ 
posed cuts in food imports and advocating a slashing 
of imports of tobacco, gasoline and wines. ^ 

“The Labor Parly speakers tauntingly a#cusod the 
Conservatives of a belated conversion to Socialist 
Principles now that I hey had the responsibility of 
governing the country. The Opposition guffawed at 
Conservative retorts that they did not know iimil 
they took office how grave a erisis confronted Britain 
after six years of .socialism. 

“In one other rc.spool, party role.s have been 
rcver.'«(^d. In the last Parliament, it was Conservative^ 
jwessure that kept Labor members in their .seals at. all 
.sn.ssions and far into -the night for fear of snap- divi- 
^ion^- jhal rniglit bring the Government down. This 
linif' Labor has the power to liold the Conservatives 
in thrall and seems to mean to use its jiower. 

“In the last Parliament, Conservative moves lo 
amend the King’.s address, which outlines IIk' Govern- 
ment’.s ]jrogram. were aitacked l,y Labor a.s un¬ 
precedentedly contontiou.s. But now Labor has adopted 
and accepted the precedent.” 

This leversed rol(\s have ('inboldened us to (*nter- 
laiii the hope that Winston Churchill will ])rove |o be 
a more accommod.iting politician to negotiaiie with. 
In the case of Ireland lie and Lonl Birkenh ad look 
the lead in shaking liands with murder reprosenied by 
Michael Collins. On this experience Deshabandiui 
Chitlaraiijan I>a.s built the theory that the Tories m 
Britain were more amenalile to pressure and were 
more i‘(*ady to yield power to under-iprivilegerl classes 
or eountrio'^. Trusting to it. he s't-arted negotiations 
with Lord Birkenhead through Lord Lytton, then 
Governor of Bengal. It. wa.s just before his Paridpiir 
speech as President of the Provincial (.Conference—his 
Iaj.>l. political wall .«o to .•-ay. That ppiso<le has not been 
cleared yet. One witness is still with us—Dr. Radha- 
kiimud Mukherjee. At that time it was the tnlk ot 
the town that it was at Mks McLeod's house at Belur 
Math that Deshabandhu Chittaranjaii and Lord LyttOn 
mot, that Dr. Mukherjee was the go-between. It is 
up to him to^ clear -the mystery. 

We will lobk with a certain amount of ciiro.sity to 
what Winston Churchill does to restore balance to his 
country’s economy. Politics .in Britain depends now 
on the suc(*es3 or failure of his attempt. Ministries 
may have to come and go.t 

If the post-election picture is strange, stranger 
still is that, given by the Worldqver Prm observer, 
Maurice Cranston, of ithe mood of the British -people 
on the eve of the elections. 
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'It has bbeu said that the British peoplo never In passing we may remark that after the election 
vi>te to put a good government into office. They think the market crashed to Wni timr'of a £800,000.000 


*no government is good—only that some are less evil 
than others. Cejjtainly in Britain today you wdll hear 
little passionate and /positive advocacy of either party 
which is., contending for pow'or on Ocrober 25th 
Uppermost in Labor voters^ minds is the thought, 
Tieep the Tories outP CouservativTs aro dominated 
bv the corresponding imperative, Tut Labor outl’ 
‘‘IVime Minister Attlee chose a crucial moment 
for the poll. This country is on the edge of its worst 
economic or sis yet. Everyone knows there will bo a 
iliel shortage this w’iutcr, .since the mines have frunkly 
failed to yield the coal the winter will require. Before 
file war there were in Britain 2000,000 unemployed 
people and several million badly paid people who 
.could not afford coal to heat their homes. Now that 
th(‘Se ]»eople have work and good puiy, ihey demand 
coal. But the mines Labor ha.s nationalized have not 
pro\Med the extra coal to satisfy tivs new market 
fiabor rule has created. The re^^iionsibility is one the 
biibor rrovernnient neither can nor should repudiate. 

“But the crisis to which Britain is moving at <‘vei 
increasing speed is something more serious than a 
.‘'hoilagt' ot coalf Her im])orts are rising and her ex¬ 
ports falling, both shai’iily. In 1950, Britain was export- 
inir goods woith £229,000,000 more than she' imported 
DespJe. .‘•tei^dily increasing outiuit, the iis(; of prices 
ioi ^0 many of her essential im])orl'S hi'gjri to eui 
exjirrl,* gains m proiiortion to import expenditures. 
Between January and April of this year the balance 
was re\ers*<l as compared to the good year of 1950, 
;i»id iinporis were running al, £130 000 000 more tlia.n 
exports. Between May and August that advers(i balance 
lo^e to fJ630,000,000. 

‘•Th re have of toui^e been export ga: s before: 
■‘‘enously in 1947 and less .seriously in 1949. Tin* 1947 
crisis was rel cved fiy Marshall aid; the second by cuts 
in (he social services. Both were’ also relieved by the 
general process of recovery from the war. Nothing of 
the kind can be expected to dull the impact of the 
coming crisis. The party leturned on October 25th 
must face an economic challenge more searching than 
any in the history of this country. 

“The surprising thing is that neither party has 
faced thc.se issues at all bXjuarely. The Tories have been 
rather more frank than the Socialists, but the policy 
they recommend is, to a degree, nebufous. More pro¬ 
duction and more work, they say, is the key to the 
question. And, of course, they are right. But what 
methods does the Tory party stipulate to achieve 
more work and more production? First, a leturn to 
the irofit incentive. They promise to unfreeze (profits 
and unfreeze wagPiS. The prospect of such a program 
^has already given heart to the investing class, and on 
the day Mr. Attlee announced a general election, 
slock jBxchange prices rose by severkl m^Won ipounds.” 


in prices! 

“^''hc w'orking class takes loss kindly the 
slogan. ‘More work^ means an end to re^rictivo 
I>raclicc.s m industry. That would increase production. 
Hut it would be a very optimistic Tory who hoped 
that a Tory government could succeed where Labor 
governments have failed in mak'ng trad^ unionists 
abandon restrictive pracUccs. The Economist, the 
.iourna] of informed capitalist opinion, has long rccom- 
m(3ndpd a small measure of unemployment as a means 
of keeping the working class productive. But no Tory 
candidate, (o this correspondent’s knowledge, has 
dared to put this policy to the electoi'ate. 

‘ The positive side of Tory addresses to the public 
have been remarkably similar to those of Labor. The 
eiuU whicli are envisaged—learmament. social welfar(\ 
;i foringri policy tied to U.S. and CommonwTaljli 
dovelopimiit—are shared b\ Tories and Socialists, 
strange as tluil unanimity would have seemed 30 
e\’eri 10 years ago. Tl is one of the ironies of / IJie 
present situation tliat both the leading British parties 
.'-hoiild bo agreed on fundamental linos of progre.^s at 
a time when thcie is slight chance of much progress 
beimr made. 

‘'The Brihsii public is in large measure being 
offered a change of man rather than a chango of 
principle. The Tories say they will be V-mpirical’ where 
Labor lias be(?n ‘doctrinaire.’ This may well be a wise 
way of arguing. Howa'ver, the Tories will probably 
catch mOMi votes by complaining about the sharp rise 
in the cost of living, although the rise here has been 
markf^ly loss severe than in frce-eiitecprise countries 
like France. 

“Fuitbermore, there is at the back of many voters’ 
minds the belief that the United States will deal morn 
generously with a Tory than wdth a Labr.r govern¬ 
ment. R'ghlly or wrongly, the British suspect that 
closer a European government approximates that of 
West^Tii Germany or France, the more money 
Americans will invest in it.” 

Anglo-Egyptian Tension 

Egypt has been waging a two-front w\ar—one 
against continuame of British control over the Suez 
Canal area, and the other agaiast the .same control 
over the Sudan. This she has been doing in the name 
of—“Unity of the Nile”—the area watered and enriched 
by 'the gift of the river Nile. 

The story of Anglo-Egyptiun “con-dominion^’ has 
been often told in these pages. The year 1899 which 
saw the defeat of the Mahdi, the prophet among the 
Sudanese, brought about this dual rule arrangemenL 
But these 50 years have made many changes in the 
minds and aspirations *of the people of the Sudan. And^ 
Britain has been trying to accommodate her policies 
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to these. An appreciation of the^<«' are given below 
m order to enable our readers to rightly understand 
the facts, behind front-pages news. , 

im the British Govornoi-CJoinMHl piomul- 
galcd an ordinance, setting \ip a Lrgslative Assembly 
and an Executive Couiivil in the Rudan. In spite of 
Egypt’s protest the plans to hold elect ions to the 
Assembly were proceeded witli. Qude a noise was 
created at the eleclion. The ]tartJC\s favouring un on 
witli Egypt, ill huge oi small measiiri', formed a 
Tnited Froiu and boycoltcd the t'lections. Anli- 
clcctloL demonrations were held wlucli weie dispeivn^l 
by the police. In some instances, the police oiu'-ned 
fire 10 dispeisp mobs I’ariie*-. which favoured m- 
dei>endence for the Su<lan, conte.^ted tli(‘ elecnons. 

'Those fa\ouriiig union vvilli JCgypl are not of 
one mind. Wluh* \V"ad el Nil tNile Valley) demands 
complete fusion with Egypt A^^higga (Brotherhood) 
w'unt.s self-government imd- r ligviiiiaii sovereignly. 
Ittihadian Bmly (Tnionist) slaTi<i.s foi Dominion 
sUliis uT'ider l^gyjitian Grown uUii th*' light lo ^ecedi’. 
Ahiar Itlihadian (l.:bcral Unn'ni.>l.w) \M.nt evenliud 
independence through a jireliininarv stage und^r 
Egyptian Crown. Nor are the ’champions of llu' in^ 
dependence of one? mind. The Umina (Peoph'^ Parly) 
wants independence now and hero, llie question of 
republican or monarchical coristituth)ii to be decided 
by subsequent ]:)lebiscite, wliilc others u^k lor inde¬ 
pendence on republican basis. Rome want ind(‘i)(‘a- 
dence after a transitional la'riod under intornat.onal 
trusteeship, ]^ow^'^er soon after I lie new Assembly 
met, it adopted by 39 vole^ to 18 a motion, spon-'Ored 
by Uiniiia paity. askini; tlie Governor'General lo ap¬ 
proach the Condoininiiiin Poweis for a d^'claration, 
grunting self-govi rnment to the Sudan belore the 
end of 1951. Eg^qjt at onci' declared tint she would not 
be influenced by ihe vote of the Assembly ‘The elec¬ 
torate by which the Assembly was elected re]neseuled 
only one quarter of one per cent of population.’ 
Egypt did not refuse self-government, but it should 
be on the basis of unity of Egypt and the Sudan. 

"The Nile is the life stream of Egypt. The control 
of the Upper Nile is a question of paramount ^’inpor- 
tance to Egypt. But Egypt cannot refuse to take note 
of the growing movement for independence in the 
Sudan. It might have been fo.stcrcd by interested 
parties. That does not alter the fact that »t exists.” 

The latest reports (November 24) from Khartoum, 
the Sudan’s capital, are not rc-as.^uring to Egypt and 
her supporters in the Sudan. The Timvs correspondent 
in that city anticipates the ^‘likely” split in the "Struggle 
Froot”—that ill-assorted groups which were trying to 
offer a united front to Britain and her pretensions. This 
“Struggle Front” is made up of the Ashigga and other 
ininority ipro-Egyptian factions. And the leader of the 
former, Mr. Dardini Ahmed Ismail, president of the 
small ‘'Unity of the Nile” part^ has retired from 


politics, declaring that ‘^the pro-Unity party is not 
led by honest people.” He is said to be respected by 
all parties, and his retirement is apprehended to bq 
the end of the "Struggle Front.” Ap- we write tihese 
lines (November 27), there is no hopeful news from 

the Sudan. . 

The Communists of the "People’s Democracies 
label have been fishing in those troubled^ waters. 
Egyjit’s claim for undisiuited rule over the Si^an docs 
not constitute "shackle.s of enslavement” in China 
Cominiinisl eyes And the real villain of the peace is 
not Britain but the Uniled States. ^ . 

This IS the line of ia*opaganda that the Soviet 
ruling class have made fashionable. Their fellow- 
iriivellers in other countries have accepted it, amt 
propagate it with all their might. Even Indians are 
fi'und in this company illustrating once again la 
Em ope has yet an appeal to many of us. As the Eng- 
lish-rdin-atcd class amongst us used to ape Europefc 
l*M.Muon, so do these people do today. Poluical fi'ce* 
doin lias not freed them from the "shackles” of a new 
imperialism. 

North Atlantic Pact Signatories. 

Tlv’so 12 Stato<. big and small—(bent, Hntain, 
Flame. Canada, Belgium, the NetlicrlamU, Lvixem- 
bomg, Denmark, Norw.ty, Italy, Iceland, Portugal and 
(1)0 United States, have been organizing themselves 
lo halt a Soviet Union attack on their denioiTatie. 
liahils all in the name of peace. Tim latter also have 
been making great noise, about their peaceful mten- 
lions. 'Dier Peace Confeiences have become a regulfcV 
fealiiie in newspajirrs of the world. We have thus got 
used lo the.se wai-aml-peace ciies. 

Tliere has devcloipod a certain competition oe- 
tweeii these group of Powers. The Atlantic group have 
been trying to recruit to their ranks Spam, the 
relic of “Fascist” attemipt to rule a civilized people, 
we are told. The United States, as their lender, have 
been nursing this idea, and General Franco is repor c 
to be putting up his price. The matter is being < 'a 
cus.sed in the press, but owing to the prejudices o 
democratic opinion in the Western world, it has nO' 
come before the U.N.O. 

Meanwhile, a Moditerrapean Pact is in the offing 
with Turkey and the Arab States as partners. The 
Soviet Union has warned Turkey that should she 
clioosc to join it, an unfriendly act will be committed 
ngain.st her. But for all practical purposes there is 
alre.ady an understanding by which Turkey has been 
receiving finanual aid and military equipment 
order to enable her to stand up to Russia. The agC’ 
long Russo-Turkish feud is being whipped «P- 
Strange things happen in politics, the ally of today is. 
the enemy of tomorrow and vice-versa. So, the world 
jogs on in spite of wars and revolutions. 
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Asian Solidarky 

On 2&th October last Burma’s Prime Minister, 
Tliakin Nu, toM a Press Conference at Calcutta that 
he iiad discusse# with the Indian Prime Mini‘^lc‘r in 
New Delhi various matters, including steps Burma and 
Ind^a should take with regard to Japan. Both India 
and Burma, who did not participate in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference on Japanese Peace Tres.ty, were now 
(Awaiting the ratification of ihe draft treaty by the 
Governments of the countries concerned. 

On the internal situation in Burma what he tohl 
u^ was reassuring. The general elections in the third 
batch of districts would be held on November 16 aud 
I he last instalment of elections was due to take place 
in December. According to the present schedule, the 
new Burmese ]*arl:nment would come into being by 
•.lamiavy 4 next year. He said that tluj process of 
coming into being of a separato Karen State wa.s! on 
and as soon as Karen insurrection in some parts 
adjoining the Karen majority district had been con- 
trolle<!, the inauguration of the new State’ would be 
formally done. For the present, Parliament members 
from the Karen ar(‘:is had formed a Coun il for Karen 
affairs and elected from amongst them one as a 
Minister for Karen Affairs, who would auloinalically 
become the fiyst lu'ad of the newly crcLite<l State after 
its inauguration. 

Nowhere* in Burma were ('ommuuists or any other 
bland of rc'bpls so strong a.s to face tlu' Gorernmenl 
forc'es\ *Biit as they conducted their sabotage t‘poration 
from difficult hide-outs, it required sufficient irooiis 
coinplrb'ly weed them out. 

* IHirnia had two five-year plans. By executing th(‘ 
first, the Government would ‘1 quidatc finally' the 
msunectionnry forces in the country, and the other 
visualisod nat'jonalisalion of all lauds with jpayment 
of compensntion. , 

On devleopments in Asia, the Burman Prime 
Minister appears to have ideas (hat are almost identi¬ 
cal with India's. Speaking on Asian lolitics as a whole, 
tile Burmese Prime Minister said there, wore ?ome 
people who 'were out to cause disruption in Asia.' He 
did not specify who those people were but added, 
'they arc sSomc individuals.' 

Some countries in the East were yet to ho com- 
ipleLely free, and unless ^11 the Asian countries were 
free, solidarity of Asia would not be ^jossible. Indo¬ 
china's case is an instance of the determination of a 
European power—France—to continue its old practice 
of exploitation. Thakin Nu also informed the world 
that the three Prime Ministers of India, Burma and 
Indonesia would be meeting soon to decide their course 
of action. 

Leaders of India's thought and life—Rabindranath 
Tagore, Gandhiji, Srinivasa Iyengar, C. R. Das—had 
spoken on Asian solidarity. It was left to Netaji to show 
^ow it eould be (practically done. That responsibility 


has fallen on men like Thakin Nu. But the gt*eate8t 
stumbling block to it is the separatist conceit and 
ambitjpn of the Islamic world. But as a first step we 
would be satisfied with South-F>ast Asia's soljdw^y- 
Til,at is possible almost immediately if the Masjumi 
Party of Indonesia is controlled, and the U.S.A. does 
not use the Philippines to twist the idea. These two 
“ifs" contain the future. 

Inter-Racial Relations 

The prejudice of while-coloured -people, or 
“(olourlc,ss” jieople as Mrs. Besant used to call them, 
has become a subject of controversy even in the 
62-,nations U.N.O. Its Genenl Assembly has been 
siting at Paris for it.s sixth annual session, and India 
has lost no lime in bringing Ik.t charge-shect again 
{igainst Dr. Daniel Milan’s realm. The South African 
Pnunier is of Dutch parentage, and is genemlly known 
in that r-ountry as oue of the Boer leaders, whose 
colour-conceit is of the fiercest. But under their skin 
tlie Britan is .as much infected by it a.s his Boer 
neighbour. This in a nutshell i.s the problem in South 
Africa, nay all ovea Africa. For, the Bocr-prejudice 
lia.^ .s])n\ad, and ihroateng to engulf the whole conti¬ 
nent when.* the white.s hold political sway. 

In view of the catasfrorhic naliiro of this -ifeteue, 
involving her children, India has been obliged 
lo challenge this outiage on I be ethical basis of 
hnniiin relations. She gave South Africa a Mohandas 
Karanichand Gandhi who fov about 20 years fought 
for the .sf*lf-rr.spe(t of colouied peoples, as also of his 
own people resident there. They are a tiny minority 
of about 300,000 wh le the whites are 3,000.000, and 
(lie Binlu.s the nati\e.^ of the country are about 
70 lakhs. 

And since the foundation of the United Nations 
Organization, Imlia, an original member, has boon 
])rrsistent in attempts (□ right this wrong. But the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers—U.S. A., Britain, Australia, 

New Zealand—have been ob.soiving some sort of 
nciitralily which is fraught with danger to all con¬ 
cerned, whites and non-whites alike. This has been 
brought out in a pamphlet issued by the Institute of 
Race Relations of South Africa. The quotation below 
give.-? the argumonb in its reality; it also shows that 
thinkers even in South Africa are striving their best 
to rid their body politic of this poison. It has been 
quo ed in the Indian Oiyinimi as ilie front-page 
feature. The weekly was founded by Gimdhijl noArly 
50 years back and is now edited by his son Shri 
Manila! Gandhi: 

'Tn spite of the nuraeroas recommendations 
made by interested organisations and skilled obser¬ 
vers over the past fifteen years in particular, South 
Africa has largely turned a deaf ear to the warnings 
that unless some provision were made for the train-^ 
ing and ultimate absorption of the rising genera¬ 
tions of Non-Europeans as useful citizens into the^ 
community, such potential citizens would become 
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a burden, if not a menace, to the society which 
lejected them. 

“l^^gardlos-s of whether one consicier.s that suf'h 
Non-Kuropea.ns should be integrated into thn South 
Oi.f^;jean society of today, or whether they should 
‘be isolated into their own society, the problem is 
left untouched; for, in either event they cannot 
become useful citizens unless they have been given 
the aims and aspirations of such and the necessary 
training and guidance to harness theU’ Iromendoiis 
potential to a useful purpose. 

^‘More spectacular problems, like those of the 
recent war, have been allowed to eclipse tlic urgent 
need of providing for the training of this vast group 
of people, so that today 8outli Alricji js faced witli 
the alarming problem of dealing with thousands ol 
Non-Europeans who, bccinise they haye been 'li¬ 
able to see any prospects, of bettering tiiemsclves 
socially or economicnlly, have turned in sheer hope¬ 
lessness to the idle and lawless alternatives left to 
him. 

^Threatened by the monster they ha\e cn^ated, 
the European citizens of the larger South African 
► centres have, seemingly, still no conscience regardiiijr 
their deed, and it would appear no real ai)precia- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem that their 
thoughtlessness (if not deliberate neglect) has 
brought about. They demand that lawless Non- 
European youth be removed from the Townships 
and placed sonu'wliere out of the way. No one 
parti(‘ularlv concerned as to .ill'll where it should 
be placed, but all are agrec’d that it should be 
removisl. However convenient such a measun* 
m’ght at first ]>ro\r, it is obvioiH that tin* problem 
as such would be left untouched. Wliat provision 
has been made for (he mounting stieam of children 
growing daily nearer to adolescenei*? Wlien they 
are youths will they have been offered any hope ot 
a self-rcsiiecting, useful lib* witldn a community 
which values them as fellow-citizens? 

“Whati’ver measures are taken to deal wjih ilie 
present ugly situation, and it is to be hopKl that 
this will not be reiiuirvd to deteriorate before some 
measures are taken. South Africa mu.>l ensure that 
no stone is left unturnLal to transform Hiis v.tal. 
useful energy into a national asset. More at tract iv(' 
avenues of employment must be thrown open to the 
Non-European as an incentive of greater educa¬ 
tional qualification and higher degrci's of trained 
skill, and every effort to settle this large section oi 
I'lie community as a happy, healthy and useful 
body must immediately be taken. 

*^No monies, tim(3 or trouble spout on ^uch a. 
eampaign, could be considered too great, for, if wc 
do not destroy this monster and remove its cause, 
it will undoubtedly destroy us.”—/^/•c^^s SUiinncut 
by South African hhstitutc of Race Relations, 

Soviet’s Economic Reports 

Soviet newspapers and commentaries reaching us 
tell us of the stupendous advance in the condition of 
the people from Russia to Mongolia—all under the 
inspiration of the “great Stalin.” It has become the 
habit of Soviet writers to credit the Soviet dictator¬ 
ship with super-human powers. It is this spirit to 
which R. D. Cole refers when he called Communism 
a sort of relidon, minus belief in an after-dteafch life 
and in heaven. 

But there are pegple question this habit and 


challenge the veiy basis of Soviet progress reports. 
One of them, Harry Schwartz, professor of Econo¬ 
mics, Syracuse University (UjS.A.) in his book, 
Mitssia's Social Economy, gives ii qi^ick survey of its 
marked features from tlie October revolution to Ihe 
4t.h Five-Year Plan (1950) with State Socialism and 
its other derivatives. This book is reviewed in the 
September (1951) of the Pohtical Sclcnoc •Quarterly 
of the Columbia University, and we arc ofeablod to 
giv(i our readers a summary of his doubts about the 
statistics flaunted before tlu- world. The confusion 
created in our mind by these appears to bo shared 
by otlicrs. The following lme.>i are relevant to 
subject: 

“On the dcticieiicics of Russian statistics, a 
perennial source of frustration to all students ol 
the Soviet economy, Schwartz has a full summary 
of the -present state of the debate, to which ho 
hini.self has been a frequent contributor. He agrees 
with most other Western ob.sorver.s that Soviet 
statistics are not purpo.sely falsified: the rayiid de- 
velo])mont of the Soviet economy after 1926-27— 
the year the prices of wdiich are taken as constant 
weights in measuring production—is the basic 
technical factor exaggerating the growth of physical 
^ulume of production. After 1930, the US.SR. was 
producing many iirodiicls never before made in the 
country as well as improved versions of goods 
already made in 1926-2.7. These new goods, valued 
at later prire.s, received a mucli liigher weight 
the measuring of industrial production than d 
1926-27 prices had been used. Tints an upward b’*‘i'^ 
IS imparted to the official index. An additional 
tendency toward exaggeration exists in the case of 
consumer gocxls because of inadequate inoasurenK id 
of small-scale private j)roduction in the late iy2'V^‘ 
Thus the increase in consumer goods' production 
III official statistics for the 1930s reflected niaini.y 
I lie growth of output, of large slate enterprises, 
while neglet'ting to lak<’ account of the counter¬ 
balancing rleclrno in consumer good.s’ production 
caused by the exiinction of small producers.” 

1\) ,^how that the human element is as frail in the 
BovieL territories as elsewhere, the following extract 
from the Wodduver Press -is given below: 

“As Li .>oc al phenomenon ratlier than a cau.se for 
finger-pointing, it rs instructive to note that the Soviet 
Union, as well as the United States. ha.s been having 
its trouble.s with crooks and corruption in high places. 
According to the Lrningradskaya Pravda, one Zvyagin, 
Director of Store No. 6, Kafinin, embezzled over 3,000 
lublos. He wm? allowed to make restitution, then dis¬ 
charged with a warm recommendation as a “faultless 
worker.” In a new post on the strength of 
character reference, Zvyagin promptly embezzled 
again. The Leningrad paper recounts case after case of 
falsified book-keeping entries, outright theft by offi- 
cial.s, and in one warehouse the stealing of goods 
Valued at 200,000 rubles. Similar “cases of gross cor¬ 
ruption have been reported from many parts of the 
U.S.S.R.» for example, by the Kazakhslamkqya 
Pravda, the Sovietskoie Qomdanivo I Pravo, ^tc. Ip 
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one of the best-ajvertiaed consumers' unions, at South 
Kazakhstan, concealed shortages, embezzlements, un- 
.lawful spending of funds, and other offenses, brought 
'losses amounting to 1,423800 rubles.” 

'^SarUiniketan RfivisiteiT^ 

Undt^r this caption is published a small article 
in the November 17 number of the Vipilt—Delhi 
Weekly—giving the “reactions” of some of the 
Ashrama inmates to “the recent evolution of the 
Ashrama into a Government-sponsored seat of learning.” 
The writer, evidently an old student, reports develop¬ 
ments which, to say the least, are depressing, to people 
who are admirers of the poet's experiment in the 
making of men and women in India. Pioneers such aS 
India's “bentinel” have invariably experienced 'ihe 
drowsiness of their companions in the watch for the 
integrity of the soul, and Riibindranatli could not 
exi^ect to escape it. But we still like to believe that 
the men and women on whom has devolved the duty, 
shouldered by the poet almost alone during his life¬ 
time, are awake to the sacredness of the trust left by 
him. 


We will allow the writer to describe in his own 
way the states of mind prevalent in Santimkclan. 

“. . . all of tlicm were symbolised in the new 
barriers and baiTi(‘ades which have been put up 
around open spaces,—those lungs with which in 
days of yore you brcathecl in the Eternal in space 
and m"* spirit. 

Tagore, observed o-uc of the old residents, pro- 
ce*eded, while building uj) the institution, from the 
village to the universe. Now the city has been 
made the .starting-point and the [irayor of the 
adniinistnitive staff appears to be, ‘0 Lord God, let 
a city of Gold arise on this erstwhile old Jerusalem, 
the paradise of a poet's dreams of the divinity oi 
humanity turned into golden vision and golden 
wheat, silvery song and sclf-sacrificmg, nay, Scll- 
realizing service.' 

Said aiiot|jer of the inmates, young in age but 
with his roots in the teachings and tradilions esta¬ 
blished by the Poet, “The Poet has sung of the 
distant being brought near. Today, alas! the near 
has been made the distant. To go to your fellow- 
inmate you have to take a round-about path, for 
the barriers have made it impossible for you to K® 
direct to him. Further, during working hours you 
cannot approach Authority as one human being 
approaching another human being, as you did before, 
but through a mediator, be that mediator inani¬ 
mate like the red-tape or animate like the P. A. t-o 
the Boss. Look at the multiplicity of oflB.ces and 
equipmentiS and appointments.” 

“The human touch,” remarked a third, grown 
grey in the service of the Poet's ideals and activi¬ 
ties, “has disappeared altogether. ITiree to four 
decades ago the Poet described the then prevailing 
gysiem of education in the country as if it were » 
tin of a popular braild of condensed and ‘congealed 
milk, untouched by the human hand, and in protest 
he created Santiniketan, Bui now even here they 
meet one another like the characters in the Poets 
play, ‘Kingdom of Cards'!” 

^*Tbe field hat been turned into a factory, 


m 

declared a fourth. “For, standardiiSation has taken 
the (place of spontaneib^, anc^ commercialization, of' 
consecration.” 

A filth summed up the change that.has come 
o'for the institution in recent months thus, “Block, 
lock, and flock!” What he implied was that-^ore 
blocks of big buildings dot the green, more locka 
are put on policies and prograaiines, and the flock 
of sheep is increasing so fast in size that it is be¬ 
coming wellnigh unmanageable. 

Was the omission from the Act of the words, 
“rShautani, bhivain, Advaitani” anticipatory of the 
shape of things to come? For, today, when going 
round the institution one has to make a special 
effort to contact the spirit of Quiet, the spirit of 
Concord and the sjiirit of Colu'sivoness which once 
constituted the glory and greatness that was Santi- 
niketan,—a Home and Heaven of the spirit.” 

The WTitcr has thus expressed his disillusionment in 
the last paragraph. We share his feelings with regard to 
the omission from the Act the words “Shantam, 
Shivam, Advaitain” enshrined m the life of the Ashram 
by the Maharsbi. In the columns of this journal we 
have more than once condemned this vandalism. 
But to our ’sorrow neither “Visitor,” the Rashtraipati 
by the right of his exalted office, nor the Chancellor, 
Shree Jawaharlal Nehru, appears to appreciate ihe 
enormity of this act of State, sanctioned by the 
Central I-K^gislature by votes of the majority. This 
one act has pricked the bubble of democracy—^respect 
for the feelings of millions of human bemga—to ua. 
Will it be made an election issue in the district of 
Birbhum at least? 

These are fears that many of us share. And it 
is impossible to think of a bright future. This the 
conductors of Sdmee and Cvlture, India’s fore¬ 
most science journal, do in their November number 
jiLst to hand. Their suggestions are worth trial. 

“77i.e future of the Visva-Bharati: It appears to 
us that it will be difficult to fit in the following Santi- 
niketan Institutions in the general scheme of a 
university. These are: 

(i) The Rabindra Bhavan, which will be the 
national collection of all materials concerning the 
Poet’s life and activities, (n) The Sangit Bhavan, 
whose chief responsibility will be to preserve the 
correct tradition of rendering the Poet’s songs, festival 
of the seasons, plays and dance dramas. The devising 
of improved musical notations, for more precise trans¬ 
cription of the Poet’s musical compositions, will also 
be its responsibility. The role of the Sangit Bhavaa 
will thus be in many respects similar to what Wagner 
intended Bayreuth to be, the repositor of his music 
dramas, {iii) Kalabhavan’s future will depend largely 
on the personality and capacity of the Director selected 
to succeed the great artist Nandalal Bose. Creative 
artistic activity does not ordinarily form part of 
university work, (tv) Regarding the Santiniketaa 
School it is desirable that the school campus shij^uld 
be aeparated completely from that of tbe Uniyeifity^ 
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and it ishoiild be piaced in charge of a committee 
who are conversant with Habindranath’s educational 
writings including the Poet’s School, and have under¬ 
standing and sympathy for his ideas. 

^ ^‘Tlie rest of the Institutions at Santmiketan and 
Sriniteian can be incorporated in a university with 
two mam groups of activities: 

(a) Consistmg of the well-developed post¬ 
graduate departments of art, bpccializmg in research 
and study of the religious, hterature, history^ pliiiology 
and languages of the main cultural groups in India, 
and of Asia. When funds permit and suitable trained 
men become available, a department of comparative 
study of Western culture and religion can be opened, 
centered round the Uinabandhu iiliavan, 

(b) ^ The lest of the college departments of Sa^ti- 
niketan, suitably expanded lor the purpose, togetlier 
with as many departments of the Instituuon for iiural 
Kcconstruction at ^riniketan, as can be fiUed mto 
the scheme, can form a splendid nucleus of a Regional 
University; we use this expression m preference 
the term ‘rural unwersity' coined by the last Univer¬ 
sity Commission. This regional university will be able 
to provide Lrammg in, as well undertake investigations 
pertaining to picblems of agriculture, soil conservation, 
adores tat. on, rural economics and industry, health and 
village rehabiluation problems, affecting part of 
liurclwan, Jiirbhum, Baiikura and Midnapore districts, 
all of which possess similar ecological characters. 
should be the responsibihty of the Government ot 
West Bengal to support the regional university linan- 
cially, as well as by maintaining under joint manage¬ 
ment With the University departments, experiment 
stations for agriculture, soil conservation, afforestation 

^nurseries and health organibations. Such collaboration 
has become the practice m the U.fS.A. with very 
eatisfactory results. It is time that a trial should be 
given of this procedure m this country.” 

History of India’s Railways 

The re-groupmg of India's Railways centred at 
Bombay, has given an occasion to the Press to lefcr 
to their start and growth. We summarize from tlie 
Sunday Times (Madras Weekly) what a coricfipon- 
dent writes on the subject specially with reference to 
South India: 

“As a purely experimental measure the construc¬ 
tion of three lines: (1) from Calcutta to Raniganj; 
(2) from Bombay to Kalyan and (3) from Madras to 
Arakonam was sanctioned m 1845. As there was no 
capital in India and British capital being unwilling 
to embark upon such enterprises the East India 
Company had to accomplish these early constructions 
by guaranteeing a fixed rate of interest on the capi¬ 
tal invested by the British Companies. It was on the 
recommetidadtion of Lord Dalhousie that '^be 
of trunk lines was taken up by the 


Government, and it was Lord Dalhousie that drafted 
the first plans and sketched the routes for the main 
trunk lines. But in this plan the attention was not 
directed to connecting contiguous trade points, ahd 
to exploring thoroughly the trade o/ each district and 
each region through which the railway passed by 
a systematic construction of feeder Jine>}. Inslicad, 
the scheme followed was to construct grand trunk 
lines traversing the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try and connecting the big cities of the interior 
with the big ports of Calcutta, ,Bombay and Madras. 
By 1875 most of the big cities were so co-nnected by 
grand trunk lines constructed by British-guaranteed 
Companies who were sure of five per cent interest 
on their investment. Protection against famine was 
one of the main reasons for the railway extension in 
India. The Famine Commission of 1880 found that 
greatest mortality due to famine was found in those 
tracts in which transport facilities were worst. In 
1884, the Railway Committee reported that the rail¬ 
way extension should be pushed on vigorously in 
India for the development of internal trade and also 
for the economic improvement of the people. 'Phe 
development of railways produced the most impor¬ 
tant effect of levelling up of prices of food-grains 
and also of being instrumental in helping the growth 
of Indian industries especially coal and cotton, not 
to speak of many others. 

“From the early years of the present century 
the Government embarked upon a programme of 
more intensive railway development with the result 
that between 1900 and 1914 nearly 10,000 miles of 
new lines were opened up. Some idea of progress of 
railway construction in India may be had from tbe 
following figures: Between 1844 and 1870 only 4,255' 
miles of railway linos were opened to traffic, and 
during tlie next ten years another 4,239 miles were 
added thus bringing the total to 8,494 miles in 1880. 
Between 1880 and 1900 wliich wa9 the period of the 
new Guarantee system 16,258 miles were opened up 
while during the next 14 years 9,904 were added, 
thus bringing the total to 34,656 in 1914. In 1932-33, 
there were 42,950 miles of railway lines opened fo 
traffic. After this period attention was directed ^ 
the construction of interior lines with the double 
object of opening up of new lines and developing 
of traffic on main lines. Shree N. Gopalaswami 
^engar has pointed out ill his Railway Budget 
speech (1951 )*i that all railway expansion is starved 
and there is jgreat need to open ,up the unopened 
country to the other parts of the country by laying 
fresh railway communications. Great and extensive 
areas still remain untouche(l by railways. 

“The whole history of railway expansion in India 
bears testimony to the two indisputable and irrefutable 
facts: (1) that the railways have not merely become 
self-supporting but are yielding good returns; (2) that 
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the railweyi have led to the great development of the 
country in every way. Hand in hand with the deve¬ 
lopment of irrigation, there must go on expansion and 
development of railway communications also. Calcula¬ 
tions whether thosnew lines will be paying or not need 
not frighten the authorities in view of the successful 
and profital^le results obtained in the development 
of railways in India. There is a great need for railway 
expansion and it is the duly of the State to see that 
every ‘habitable part^ is brought within the easy reach 
of a railway line. 

'‘So far as Rayalasecma is concerned many new 
railway routes have been recommended by both the 
former 'Ceded Districts Development Board* and the 
present ‘Rayalaseema Development Board.* Plans for 
constructing the following routes which pass through 
Rayalaseema and the Mysore State have been sub¬ 
mitted to the authorities, both Central and of con¬ 
cerned States. Mr. K. Hanumanthiah, President of the 
Mysore State Congress and also a member of the 
All-Railway Finance Committee, has promitied that 
he would get these lines investigated; the presidents 
of Hassan and South Canara District Boaids have 
agreed to put forward these lines for consideration 
before the members of the Central Government. The 
following are the licw lines proposed: 

(1) The Central Broad Gauge Railway route 
connecting north and south branching off at Gun- 
takai and passmg via Uravakonda, Kalayanadrug, 
Sira (Tuiffkur District), Chikkanayanahalli, i iptur, 
Hassan and Mangalore. 

f2) Converting the Metre Gauge from Hassan 
to, Mysore and the proposed SathyamanPalam line 
into Broad Gauge. 

^ (3) Metre Gauge connecting Kalyanadrug 

with Tumkiir. 

(4) Metre Gauge connecting Dovanageri 
(Mvsore State) with Hindnpur, Lopakshi, Bagc- 
palli, Madanapalli, Chittoor and Madras. 

When these lines have been constructed, there 
will, no doubt, be tv network of transport. But how 
they will affect irrigation and navigation throughout 
this vast country-side has to be considered, and that 
can only be done by a Central organization who are 
not moved by regional considerations or enthusiasms. 
The past has taught how the railways affected 
adversely the sanitation and health of the country, 
and the food productive capacity of India, In 
Montagomery Matin’s annals it was told that the 
Tanjore area was the eecpnd biggest rice-producing 
region, the first being Burdwan, What they are today 
we know. Burdwan is malaria-stricken ^nd flood- 
infested. Is TanjiOre any the better? 

World Health Organization and 
South-East Asia 

The fourth session of this organization’s South- 
East Asia Regional, Committee closed its sittings 
during the last week of September last. Dr. Svasti 
]3aengsvaiig^^2^ef delegate of Thailand (Siam), had 


presided over the session, and Dr. Antonio Luis De^ 
Sousa Sobrinho, Director-General pf Portuguese India 
acted as Vice-Chairman. Dr. Nani was the Regional 
Director Delegates from different countries iif South- 
East Asia attended, their names being: 

Afghanistan: Dr. Ghulam Haider Maher. 

Burma: The Hon’ble TJ Khin Maung Lat. Minis¬ 
ter for Social Services; Mrs. Aung San (Daw Khin 
Kyi), Director of Women and Children’s Welfare; Dr. 
Maung Gale, Director of Medical and Health Services. 

Ceylon: H. E. Mr. D. S. De Fonseka, Minister for 
Ceylon in Burma; Mr. A. J. Joseph, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of Health and Local Government; Dr. 
W. A. Karunaratna, Medical Officer of Health. 

India: Lt.-Col. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director, All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Dr. C. V. Ramchandani, Assistant Director-General of 
Health. 

Indonesia: Dr. M. Socrono, Secretary-General, 
Ministry of Health; Dr. R, H. Mamocn, Medical 
Officer. 

ThaiUmd: Dr. Svasti Daengsvang, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor-General of Public Health; Dr. Sombun Phong 
Aksara, Medical Officer. 

French India: Dr. Lacour, Chief of Health and 
Prophylaxis Services, Pondicherry. 

Portug^icse India: Dr. Antonio Luis de Sousa 
Sobrinho, Director-General of Health Services; Dr, 
Fachoco do Figuiredo, Director of Medical College, 
Goa. ' 

The Director deplored the insufficient funds of his 
Regional Committee to allow provision of quantities 
of equipment and supplies while under the Technical 
Assistance-assisted programmes equipment and sup¬ 
plies were limited to 25 per cent of the total costs. 

The Committee m a resolution requested the 
Regional Director to draw the attention of fb® 
Director-General of WHO to the Committee’s strong 
views on this question. 

The endorsed regional programmes budgets for 
1952 and 1953 provide the continuation of the present 
projects and launching of new ones in the control of 
malaria, tuberculosis, yaws, venereal disease, typhus 
and the promotion of maternal and child health 
services. The programmes agreed to include also 
assistance for strengthening educational and training 
institutions; provision of medical and teaching mis¬ 
sions and refresher courses in paediatrics; launching 
of mass BCG campaigns; expert consultants on public 
health, leprosy, nutrition, dietetics, health education, 
population control; provision for health demonstra¬ 
tion areas and rural health units; assistance for pro¬ 
moting local production of DDT, antibiotics and other 
essential supplies; establishment of thoracic surgery 
centres and assistance in plague research. 

The other subjects discussed by the Committee« 
were: long-term planning of regional requirements-^ 
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Fellowship Progranyne^Impravem^nt of. Dental 
Hygiene—control of trachoma and population pro¬ 
blem. 

There were Sectional Meetings in addition. 
Bur4pa’s Minister of Social Service, Mr. U* Khin 
Maung* Latt, inaugurated the Tuberculosis Conference, 
Tile Director emphasized the point that it was essen¬ 
tial tliat Asia should find means to reduce the vast 
pool of infection. BCC vaccination did not provide 
the whole answer but could play an important part. 

This Conference was initiated by the United 
Nations Ch Irlron’s Fuiui whose Regional Director, Mr. 
8. N. Keony, describe<l the purpose of the Conference. 
Their interest in financing the Conference was owing 
to the spe’cial importance of BCG vaccination in pro¬ 
tecting children. He lioped that as a result of pooling 
knowledge and experience the Conference might deve¬ 
lop methods suitable to Asian conditions for conduct¬ 
ing campaigns cheaply enough to reach all those need¬ 
ing BCG vaccination. Mr. Kecny stated that UNICEF 
was prepared to provide supplies, equipment and top 
international personnel so long as its resources lasted. 

Some evidence that BCG vaccination may protect 
against lepiosy as well as against tuberculosis was 
placed before the Conference by Dr. Dharmendra of 
the Leprosy Section of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. Dr. Dharmendra is at present carrying out 
a survey for WHO of the leprosy situation in Burma. 
Scientists had long recognised tuberculosis and leprosy 
as sister diseases, state<l Dr. Dharmendra; he gave a 
brief account of recent research wliich seemed, more¬ 
over, to suggest that persons who had gained immunity 
to tuberculosis through BCvG vaccination might at the 
same time gain immunity to lei)rosy. Ho emphasised, 
however, that much more research would be needed 
before definite conclusions could be drawn. 

The experls unanimously agreed that BCG vac¬ 
cination was harmless and was to be recommended as 
a means of fighting tuberculosis, especially among 
young ]>eo'pIp, in Asian countries where there was a 
high rate of infection and whore it was out of the 
question to introduce on a sufficiently large scale the 
costly anti-tuberculosis measures which had been suc- 
'jessful in Western countries. 

Among the more important of the Conference’s 
recommendations were that proi)er supervision to 
ensure the maintenance of a consistently good techni¬ 
que of testing and vaccination was essential, as was 
the systematic re-teating of a proportion of the per¬ 
sons vaccinated in order to check the results achieved. 

How History is Written! 

The following interpreation of events during the 
^'Swadeshi” era appears in a volume—//istorp of 
India —written by two PhD.'a; which students of the 
Calcutta University have to road and accept as truth. 
The book was published in 1M4: 


ttrtr«rtiist party developed within the. 
Congress under the leadership of .Bal Gahgadhat 
Tilak, a great son of Maharashtra, who found able 
assistants in Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra 
Pal. The Partition of Bengal strengthened the hands 
of this party, and in the Surat Congress of 1907 
there was an open breach botwefn the modcra/te 
and extremist sections. Simultaneously a terrorist 
movement was organised in Bengal. Lord Minto 
took repressive measures, some prominent leaders 
were deported without trial ...” 

# 

In these few lines has been summarized ^ whole 
chapter of half-truths. The terms '‘extremist” and 
"moderates” were coined by Anglo-Indian journalists, 
and no Indian should use it in the serious discussion 
which a history is supposed to contain. The birth of 
the "terrorist movement” ante-dated the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon, and from a historian’s point 
of view Maharashtra should be given the place of 
honour in pioneering it, for in 1897 Damodar Chapekar 
shot to death Rand and Ayst. About repressive 
measures these two historians have jumbled the dates. 
The "Fuller” regime in East Bengal, the organized 
dishonour of Hindu w’omen caused a reaction, so also 
the forcible dispersal of the Barisal Conference which 
caused Hindus to use the bomb and revolver to 
terrorise the British bureaucracy and their aRenls—the 
followers of Nawab SalimulJah of‘^Dacca. Then did 
Lord Minto put his "lawless laws” into motion. This 
narration and chronology is given in order to show that 
cause and effect are not as represented ui that piece 
of writing. 

^Widotvs^^ of Partition 

Sometime ago a Meerut news told us thatt ^ 
question has been raised by the case of certain 
Muslim women whom the press christened as "widows 
of Partition.” The question was, 

"Can those Muslim women who refused to 
aceomrany their husbands to Pakistan apply for 
dissolution of marriage?” 

This problem has baffled lawyers here. It is 
reported that in a number of cases, Muslim parents 
refused to send away their daughters with their 
husbands fto Pakistan. Wliat will be the fate of such 
women now? Muslim law provides for many eventual¬ 
ities in which a woman can apply for divorce. The 
Muslim law-makers, however, could not foresee the 
formation of, Pakistan and eventually they set no pro¬ 
vision for thc*disso]ution of marriage on these grounds. 

So far as we know the privilege of divorcing be¬ 
longs in the main to the male Muslim. In the present 
case, the male is in Pakistan, the female is in the 
Indian Union. So the Muslim parents in India have 
taken the law into their hands aqd are determined to 
keep their daughters out of Pakistan’s reach. And the 
lawyers arp confounded. 



NOTE^ 


'Shree CfuikraiMtrty Rajagopalachari 

In our comments on Bengal’s Governors since 
August 15, 1947 we referred to the way in which 
]^s the South Indian politician is lovingly called by his 
friends, succecdej)[ in re-gaining the esteem of Bengalees 
by the sheer appeal of his intellect and freshness. The 
Ix)Ddon Eepnomist writing on his retirement writes 
with admiration of this '‘shrewdly independent 
thinker, a realist and a moderate—attributes all too 
rare in revolutionary ranks.” “Almost inevitably, a 
leader in such a struggle is apt to become embittered 
and to brand all who are not with him as against him. 
Yet, while he yields to none in patriotic ardour ii;nd 
determination, the clarity of Slireo Rajagopalachari’s 
thought has never been clouded by his feelings, and 
no crisis has ever stung him out of the gentle persist¬ 
ence characteristic of hij?' speeches and writings.” 

The writer appears to deplore that '‘C-R.” was 
not elected first President of the Republic of India, 
and he has contrasted wnth him Babu Rajondra Pras^ad 
W'ho IS noted for his wise good humour, his toleiunce 
and his chairman’s skill in evolving agreement; while 
another greatly roMpcctod nu»derate of broad views and 
conciliatory disposition, Khwaja Naziiiiiiddiu, is 
Go^'ernor-Gonc^al across the boidi^r in Pakistan. 

We have af certain feeling, however, that “C.R.” 
would have done equally well, if not better, in the 
present Indo-Pakistan relation. His realism would have 
made conqpssions that we would not have liked. 

We wish him peax^e of mind and rest, and expect 
that out of those would come out intorpTetation.s of 
India’s culture on which he can sjieak and write with 
understanding and penetration. May God grant him 
^)cace and a long life! 

Women’s Co-operative Industrial Home 

This institution owed its birth to the pioneer 
spirit of Lady AbaJa Bose, wife of Acluirya Jagadish 
Chandra. We do not know that there is any other 
institution in India that can claim to sell goods made 
by women, sold by women in shops mainly conducted 
by them. This story has to be retold today when Lady 
Bose is not long with us ^ind amongst us. When tlie 
institution was started in 1935-36, its necessity was 
felt as a result of experience gained by the work of 
the Nari Siksha Samiti (1919) with its subordinate 
insti'lutions—^Vidyasagar Bani Bhawian (1922) and the 
Mahila Shilpa Bhawan* (1926). Botl^, these combined 
the rudiments of general education Imparted through 
Bengali with an intensive course of oducatiou in home 
(industries. The original fund of Rs. 6,000 was supplied 
by the Central Government. Subsequent help has 
come from the same • Government with Bengal— 
West Bengal as the legal intermediary. This help has 
been rendered ipevitable by the "refugee” problem. 
Under this head come about Rs. 10,(XX); the West 
^^^>-oper|itive Mixuairy supplied about 
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Bi. l^OQO; and tlpie aame Qovemnieni made a luDap. 
grant of Rs. 1,500, and has for about eight yean 
been paying Rs. 225 every month, as help to a women'^ 
industrial school. 

But more can be done. We have been shown how 
in their attempts to co-aperale with the "Grow More 
Food” campa’gn, their vegetable garden has been 
fully financing its expenses now. The Food Minister 
has visited the Home, now centred at Kamarhati, on 
lands where there had been military structures 
measuring about six acres with extensive jheels (lakes) 
and tanks, an ideal place for a colony of women who 
have been forced to earn their living while learning 
certain suitaldo industries and crafts. Promises of help 
have been made, but those have yet to take shape. 
With regard to Ihe basic, industry of weaving, it is 
being literally kept starved. The Supply Minister, 
Shree Nikunja Bihari Maity, has presided over the 
Home’s meetings, made promises that have failed to 
materialise. The monthly requirements of the looms 
are about 1,2(X) pounds of yarn, while they get only 
300 pounds. 

This difficulty has been created by the Central 
Government’s yarn distribution policy, and the Central 
Minister, Shree flarekrushna Mahatab can remove it. 
We diaw his attention to this matter. The same diffi¬ 
culty is met in the supply of dyes for colouring yam 
and for printing the finished products. The supply of 
lower count yarn has forced on the Home the neces^ 
sity of specializing in the weaving of bed-sheets, of 
door and window -curtain as also of rough towels. Shre© 
Nikunja Bihari Maity is an unwilling partner to 
creating this handicap in an industry which is as much 
to his intere.st to advance as of the women who aHe 
co-operatively organized for an experiment in asso¬ 
ciated work. 

The long-term plan.s elaborated by the Secretary 
arc the usual things—poultry-farming, fishery, bee¬ 
keeping, olectricall.y-drivcn tractor. Most of these have 
proved successful in the Bam Bhawan branch at) 
Jhargram (Midnaporc). On the last, we have the best 
authority to say that a tractor will sit idle for more 
tihan 9 months in the year. Six acres arc no job for it. 
When these acres have boon put to the utmost and 
best use,'the enlargement of the colony will be a 
proposition that can be seriously discussed. This 
enlargement raises questions. For, there are other 
claimants to be considered. And a women’s colony 
should be satisfied with its 6 acres. 

Tribal Welfare in Madhya Pradesh 

The three merged districts of Madhya Pradesh 
cover an area of 30,(KX) square miles and have ^ 
population of 25 lakhs, or about 85 persons per square 
-mile. Most of the people are scheduled as aboriginals 
and their backwardness is a challenge to our conscience. 
The common features are: lack of oommuxucatioiup, 
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exlremo poverty, chronic drunkenneBs, high incidence 
of VD and yaws, and a tribal system of li/ntemal 
government. On certain days in the week, whole 
groups of,villages, including even children, get intoxi¬ 
cated out of their senses. Nudity is common in several 
parts arid many people subsist on a diet of roots and 
raw meat. 

The development of this region, comprised in the 
three districts of Raigarh, Surguja and Rastar, has now 
become the concern of the Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
mient. In spite of thnir potential forest and mineral 
resources, those districts are at present completely 
unproductive; and allhough the Madhya Pradesh 
Government gets a subvention of Rs. 45 lakhs from 
the Union Government, it is inclining a revenue loss 
on them. 

Neverthele^^^s the Madliya Pradesh Government 
is doing its best. A system of metalled roads is being 
built up and several hr‘dge.s have been constructed. 
Schemes for school^, uplift centres and medical aid are 
taking shape. 

There is, however, no definite plan of development 
and much of the work is on the traditional lines of the 
more advanced districts. 

A post of an officer of the rank and seniority of a 
Oariimisj^ioner is therefore necessary. He will super¬ 
vise the work of the three district officers, select and, 
train hi.s personnel, co-ordinate the various activities 
and take quick decisions on behalf of the Government. 
Although tliis Cornrirssioner should be administratively 
responsible to the Madhya Pradesh Government his 
appointment should he ai^proved by the Central 
Governnn'nt and his salary paid in part by the 
Centre, because one of his main duties should be to 
establish a closer contact between Delhi and Nagpur 
in this field than exi'^^ts at present. lie will scrutinize 
the ex])endjture and secure grants from Delhi. IIo 
will bo responsible to Delhi for the Central Govern¬ 
ment schemes. 

Similar officers could also be appointed in other 
States. The cost will be small compared with the 
supervision and control which tho.se officers will 
ensure. They will also prevent some of the present 
wastage of money and manpower. 

There is no deartli of good officois in our coun- 
<try and there should be no dearth of finances for 
tribal development. What is needed is a i)ropcr system 
of planning and proper management. 

The above is taken from an article in the 
Harijan of November 24 last written by “Mohitgar'^ 
who apparently is a man who is actively associated 
with the uplift of the ''tribals,” the original inhabi¬ 
tants of India who had once supplied kings, adminis¬ 
trators, soldiers and commanders to vast area in this 
country. Today their descendants are found retired 
U deep forests and hilly countries and maintaining 
a sub-huDian existence for fear of alien tou^b and a 


measure to protect their own pattemi of conduct. 
Their progress in modem setting is a problem that 
is almost international, every State having its under¬ 
privileged classes. In India, there may be special' 
characteristics of their life* worth preserving. But 
that would require a spirit of understanding and 
fellow-feeling that has not been generally found in 
human history. 

‘^Mohitgar” writes with knowledge, and w^ share 
his views except the suggestoins about a paraplmrnalia 
of officers, high and low. It is notorious that a Bureau¬ 
cracy stifles symp.'tthy, imagination and initiative— 
qualities that are found rarely in the bureaucracy. 
Perhaps, these are inevitable. But we have still faltli 
in human nature to hope that whole-timo dish 
interested and non-official workers will be available 
for all the activities that have to be carried if India 
of our aspirations is to be built up. ‘‘Mohitgar’^ is a 
living example of this. 

Anti-Indiani.sm in Pondicherry 

The Pres.^ Trust of Indin's correspondent at 
Pondicherry was assaulted at a restaurant for being an 
Indian, and he was asked to leave if he valued his life 
This is not an isolated instance; if it had been so we 
would not have noticed it. But it has* become a habit 
with a small section of Franco-Tndians to indulge in 
these pranks. Tliey fear that the French possessions in 
India, small places, thiee or four in number will form 
part, of the Indian Union as Chandemagore has chosen 
to do And for reasons unexplained they do not appear 
to relish this prospect. These hyphenated Indians are 
indeed a sorry lot. And during his sojourn on earth, Sri 
Aurobindo had to tolerate their hostility. They dared 
charge him the ‘^Mother,” and the inmates of bis 
A.shrnin, with being more French thnn Indian. This 
becMiise the ^‘Mother” claimed France as the land of 
her birth, nnd Sri Aurobindo was a lover of French 
culhire and the Ashrarnites hod no individuality of 
their own. ' 

IT)is perverted mentality had moved them to 
attack the Ashram oven, and in June (1947) last a 
spokesman of th's spiritual fraternity bad felt the 
necessity of issuing a statement explaining the attitude 
of the “Master*' in th’s particular matter. We publish 
it as it appeared in the Indian press as a Second for 
reference for all times. 

I 

“Ho (Sf^ Aurobindo) feels certain and has 
expressed it more than once, that thn different 
parts of India, whoever may be their present rulers, 
arc bound to join the mother country and that 
India, free and united, will become a dynamic 
spiritual force bringing peace and harmony to the 
war-scarred world and * suffering humanity to 
general. 

Asked whether this meant that Sri Aurobindo 
desired Chandernagore, Pondicherry and other 
French settlements in India to join India^ the # 
spokesman said: “Certainly so.” He (Si* Aurobindo) 
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• has prophesied that these small foreign pockets in 
India would sooner or later become one with iudia 
and India would become the spiritual leader of the 
world. 

As a spiritual home the Ashram as such adopts 
a neutral ajAiLudc towards the burning question of 
the day in rondichciry, namely, the referendum to 
decide the luture of the French settlements in 
• India, the spokesman said. He, however, stioiigly 
refuted the notion in certain quarters that the 
Ashram is pro-French and referred to one of his 
public statements wherein he stated, nobody here 
(Ashram) is for the continuation of tlie French 
rule in India.'' 

/. M. Rakshity Rustomji Patel 
* Jamshedpur has reasons to commemorate the 
memory of two of its citizens—Dr. J. M. liaLshit and 
Mr. liustomji Fatei. As reported in Tkco Review ot 
October last, wc summarize their life-story: 

^ Dr. J. M. Rakshit, for eighteen years Chief Medi¬ 
cal Ollicer of the fciteel Company, died in Calcutta on 
the 22nd September, 1951. 

Born in 1891, he took his M.B.B.S. degree from 
Bombay University and hLs F.R.C.S. from Edin¬ 
burgh. lie was also an L..M. of Rotunda. He joined 
the Steel Company on the 1st February, 1927, 
Deputy Chief Medical Ollicer, becoming Chief Medical 
Officer on the Ifth November, 1931. 

. A first class surgeon, a popular and efficient 
administrator, a keen sportsman and in every way a 
worthly citijen, Dr. Rakshit parlicipatod in a variety 
of ciVic activities, but was particularly interested 
tile promotion of sports and games in Jamshedipur. He 
was President of the Bihar Cricket Association, of the 
Jamshedpur Sporting Association, the Jamshedpur 
'Jfcung Men's Association, the Milanee and a member 
of a very large number of sporting, social and cultural 
institutions. He was also District Surgeon of the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade* Jamshedpur. 

>Mr, Rustamji P. Patel, prominent businessman 
and one of the foremost citizens of Jamshedpur passed 
away on the 21st September, 1951. 

Born on the 16th July 1888, he was at the age of 
12, left on his own resources by the untimely death 
of his father at the early age of 32 in South Africia 
where he too had early gone to seek his fortune. 
Struggling against seemingly impossible odds, Mr. 
Patel made his own way in life witliout becoming 
cynical or ruthless in the process. Once fuDy esta¬ 
blished and prosperous, he assisted a nupaber of young 
people in different circumstances to Ineet the diffi¬ 
culties which he had had to face alone in his youth. 

Mr. Patel was associated with almost every known 
institution in Jamshedpur and Jugsalai. He was Vice- 
President of the Jamshedpur Notified Area Committee 
ajDid a Trustee of the Jamshedpur Charitable Trust. 
He was a member qf innumerable committees of social 
eervice institutions and it appeared to be a tacitly 
Aiknowledged convention by all oitUens of Jamshed¬ 


pur that whenever any worthy cause required a. 
scrupulous treasurer in the organisation, Mr. Patel 
was the obvious choice. 

Mr. Patel showed the deepest interest in* education 
and had greatly contributed to the JugsahA l&gh 
School and the Janiahccipur Higli School both in funds 
and in service, lie was its secretary and honorary 
treasurer and treaurer of the Jamshedpur High School. 

Mr. Patel had left marks on the social life of 
Jamshedpur and he will be greatly missed by thousands 
of friends and admirers. A large number of institutions 
will find it impossible to fill his place. 

Sadhan Chandra Roy 

Bengal has lost an experienced electrical engineer 
by the death of ^ri Sadhan Chandra Roy in his 72nd 
year. Second elder brother of Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Sadhan Chandra was an cng.neer of note to whom 
more than any other, the prosout success of the 
Shillong and Gauhati Electric Companies are due. 
Naturally enougli his activities were extended to the 
other fields of commerce and industry. We tender our 
condolences. May Sadhan Chandia Roy's soul rest m 
peace I 

Lala Deshbandhu Gupta, Lajpat Rai, 

0. P. Samuel 

Born on Juno 11, 1901. He wag the son of a well- 
known Aiya Samajist of Kariial district. At home, 
under hjs fathers influence, he was nurtured in an 
atmosphere of revolutionary social progress. He was 
an undergraduate of the Punjab University when the 
agitation over the Rowlatt Report first began. The 
Report, and later on the Act based on it, rudely awoke 
him to the realities of the Indian political situation. 
Then followed the Jullianwallabagh Massacre and other 
Punjab wrongs which reacted violently on his sensitive 
mmd. When Gaiidhiji’s call for Non-co-operation came 
in 1920, ijt found a ready response from him; he left 
College and joined the national struggle. After some¬ 
time, however, the young scholar returned to bis 
studies as many did, but he could not keep away from 
the field of politics. So, while continuing his studies 
he found a place for himself in the Tilak School of 
Responsive Co-operation then led by Lala Lajpat Rai 
who took him into service under him in conducting 
the Bande Matara^n. Deshbandhu Gupta thus had his 
start in journalism under one of the makers of modern 
India. His training consisted partly of taking down 
the editorials for the paper, dictated by Lala Lajpat 
Rai. 

After leaving College finally, Deshbandhu again 
joined Congress work; for some time he was engaged 
in organising Congress Committees in his native dis¬ 
trict of Karnal. Paying a visit to Delhi for inviting 
some of the leaders to Karnal, he took a prominent^ 
part in orgaoizing boyeott of the Prince of Walei' 
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visit. The Government’s plan was to stage a welcome 
to the Prince with the co-operation of the depressed 
classes for which a conference was convened. The 
DqI hi Congress Committee upset the plan by captur¬ 
ing the conference so as to carry it along the path of 
Non-co-operation. This success was in a great measure 
due to the bold and energetic efforts of Deshbaludhu 
Gupta. He was soon elected Piopaganda Secretary of 
the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee. 

Before long, he was arrested and put into Naini 
Jail. It was during his stay hero that he came iiito 
contact with Svvarni Sraddhananda and his subsequent 
political career was shaped by the joint influence of 
the idealism of the Swami and the personality of 
Gandhiji. On his release from jail in 1923, Deshbandhu 
Gupta found a job in the Swadeshi Store in Delhi. 
Sometime in 1923, Swami Sraddhananda founded his 
well-known paper The Tcj and invited him to become 
its first editor. The murder of Swami Sraddhananda in 
1926, threw additional burdens on him, and he had 
now the sole charge of The Tej, It was his ability as 
a journalist no less than the memory of Swami 
SraddhanaiKla\s martyrdom, that very soon made The 
Tej a powerful organ of Indian nationalism. 

The paper ceased pubhcation for a while in 1931 
as a protest against the Government of India's Public 
Safety Ordinance of that year when the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement was on. He had, in the meantime, 
been sent lo jail for a year in connection with hifl( 
work for The Tej, 

In 1942 when the Congress launched on the 
‘'Quit India^' Movement, Deshbandhu Gupta stotpped 
publishing his paper in response to Gandhiji's call. It 
was the only Urdu daily to participate thus tn this 
last struggle for India’s freedom. Deshbandhu Gupta 
was at this time taken into custody together with some 
of his colleagues in the paper and put into detention 
for a fairly long term. In 1946, he was elected to the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. In 1950, he was elected 
Chairman of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference, he was also President of the Delhi Slate U. N. 
Association for some time till last year. Early in 1051 
he was elected Chairman of the Indian Federation of 
the United Nations Associations. 

Lajpat Rai wa.s born in 1917 at Sheer in Bhopal 
State, he belonged to a Seth family and was the son 
of late Ranjit Singh, a landlord in Bho'pal. The family 
originally came from Pindri, dwtrict Karnal (Punjab), 
but later on settled in Bhopal. He had his early 
education in Bhopal and Pilani (Rajasthan) and 
showed promise as a public worker from his student 
days. He took part in all important political move¬ 
ments during the last decade. He waa a prominent 
worker of the Bhopal Branch of the All-India States 
Peoples Conference. He was for a considerable time 
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Private Secretaiy to Janab Asaf Ali, and acted as such 
till the latter became India’s Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton. Later, he worked as the Secretary to the Congress 
Party in the Constituent Assembly; he was appointed 
Secretary to the Ali-lndia Newspaper Editors Con- 
[ference in 1919. He was a prospective candidalte .on 
Congress ticket for the House of the People from 
Bhopal Consiituoncy. He was to have left for Bhopal 
on his return from Calcutta after attending fiie meet¬ 
ing of the Standing Committee of the A.-I.A.E,C. A 
young man of amiable naUire and pleasant manners 
he was popular in the model bcisti, the locality in Dlehj 
where he lived. lie leaves behind liirn a young widow, 
old mother, one younger brother, three sons and one 
daughter, a large number of relatives and friends to 
mourn his premature death. 

O. P. Samuel, known amongst his friends as ‘‘Siss,” 
was connected with the advertising profession in India 
for 23 years. He \vas one of the pioneers of Indian 
advertising and gieatly helped to improve the quality 
of its bcrvice. He was a delegate from India to the 
recent International Advertising Conference held in 
liondon. His work at the Conference had gained for 
India a good re.sponse from the Press abroad. This 
success brought him into the Free /Ve.s'S Journal (Bom¬ 
bay) as its manager, and his death removes a great 
figure from the journalistic world of India. 

Tiiero were thirteen other deaths owing to the air- 
criish at the Dum Dum .airport on November 21 last. 
Most of them were cut off from their career in its 
lieight. Deshbandhu Gupta, Lajpat Rai, 0. P. Samuel 
will be almo.st irreplaceable in their offices. To the 
families of these men we tender our condolences (jlod 
grant them strength to bear this loss. 

Shri Shoorji VcUlablidas 

Wo regret lo record the death of Shoorji Vallabh- 
dns, who breathed his last in .Bombay on the 14th 
November at the age of 64. He was associated with 
the old All-India Village Industrie® Association, 
Wardha from its inception, and was a member of its ^ 
Managing Board. He took interest in Go-seva also. 

His eourteous behaviour, sense of humour, regular 
and clean habits and kindly disposition, together with 
his keen business acumen, judgment of men, and 
capacity to detect sharp practice, were pleasing to all. 

He was a devoted follower of the Arya Samaj, and 
its generous'patron. Aboui a week ago, he sent a sum 
of Rs. 12,600 and odd which had been lying with him 
to be utilized for helping constructive workers in dis¬ 
tress. The amount ha.s been -credited with the A.-I.S.A, 
for being administered according to hfs instructions. 

In the Sarva Seva Sangh, the Village Industries 
Department in particular, has lost a valuable friend ^ 
(h;im. May his soul rest in peace*! 



CHURCHILL’S VICTORy IN 1951 .BRITISH ELECTION 

Estimate of an Asian 

By Prop. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.D. 


In the General Election of October 25, 1961, although 
the British Labour Party liad more votes—taking the 
total votes cast in Great Britain—than the British Con. 
servatives,—the British Conservatives under the leader¬ 
ship of Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill have won the 
victory. Industrial centres with large working class 
population voted for the Labour, while the niral 
districts favoured the Conservatives. On the basis ot 
popular votes, the Labour won; while on the basis of 
constituencies, the Conservatives a minority party 
(from the standpoint of popular votes) won. Thus 
this victory of the Conservatives is not a very secure 
one. However, ascendency of Mr. Churchill in British 
politics is a revolution affecting not only British 
f politics but world politics as a whole. 

To be sure, Mr. Churchill, on the basis of 
his former utterances at Harvard University and also 
Fulton (Mo), will try to strengthen Anglo-American 
partnership in every possible way. He will try to 
convince Mr. Truman that the British Conservative 
Party will make “Anglo-American collaboration in 
world politics” the cardinal principle of British 
foreign* policy. Mr. Churchill will abandon the British 
policy under the Labour Government in so far as it 
was opposed to increased armament production and 
formation of solidified “United Europe” against Soviet 
Russian expansion. Of course, Mr. Churchill will ask 
for greater economic aid for Britain, so that for purely 
financial reasons, she may not have to supply war 
materials like rubl^er and other articles on large 
quantities which may be useful to Soviet Russian war 
economy. In fact, Mr. Churchill will try to formulate 
an Ang^o-American Foreign Policy, as he did during 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration, wliicli 
will be most beneficial to Britain. Indeed Mr. Harn- 
man has been given the role of the lato Harry Hop¬ 
kins and the former has already gone to London to 
consult Mr. Churchill. 

Mr, Anthony Eden,, the Foreign Minister ot 
Britain, will play an important role in helping Mr. 
Churchill in carrying out his world policies. In this 
connection, one should carefully read the speeches ot 
Mr. Eden last summer during his tour in the United 
States, specially at the University of Denver. In these 
speeches Mr. Elden emphdhised the point that Anglo- 
American world partnership in world affairs is the 
most important factor in maintaining world peace, 'to 

sure, th« United Nations is a very important 
instrument furthering the cause of peace; but in 


the field of practical politics Anglo-American * co¬ 
operation is more important than the United Nations. 
Mr. Eden tried to convince his American friends and 
audience (and he did not have very great difficulty in 
carrying out his purpose), that America needs British 
support no le&s than British needs American support 
to maintain their mutual interests. 

II 

In Anglo-American collaboration, the question ot 
cheeking Soviet Russia in Europe will have its first 
place. It seems that there will be no difficulty in 
pursuing a common foreign policy and common 
defense policy which will amount to this: (jormany 
must bo utilised to the fullest extent in matters ot 
European defense against any further Soviet Russian 
e*paasio,n. However, the question of economic 
covery of Germany which may again become a serious 
competitor of Britain may be a sore point for Britain. 
But Mr. Churchill will find it difficult to oppose 
American policy of full collaboration with Germany, 
inasmuch as Mr. Churchill has been an ardent advocate 
of .a United Europe in which Germany should be 
accorded an equal partnership. 

Mr. Churchill will do his best to re-assert British 
power in the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
This will bring him face to face with difficulties with 
Egj’pt and other Arab countries as well as Iran. It 
seems that the United States Government has taken 
a stand regarding the Iranian oil issue to the effect 
that Britain should honour the nationalisation of oil 
policy of Iran, while Iran should make a reasonable 
settlement regarding compensation due to Britain 
which owns more than half of the shares of the 
.4nglo-Imnian Company. To avoid any anti-American 
reaction in the Middle Eastern oil countries, America 
will not take an out-and-out pro-British stand against 
the Iranian claims. It seems that Britain will have to 
accept a compropise solution on Iranian Oil issue, ks 
it may be worked out at Washington. 

In solving the Anglo-Eg 3 q?tian dispute, Mr. 
Churchill and his Foreign Secretary will have to stick 
to the programme of the Labour Government, which 
adopted the policy of'maintaining British forces m 
Egypt and tire control of the defence of the Su^ 
Canal and also continuance of indirect British contKit 
over Sudan. It is also certain that the Egyptians will 
not quietly surrender to British usurpation of Egyptiiia 
sovefeign rights under the cover of a treaty. If Ijk* 
Anglo-Egyptian statesme:Q hhve the far-eti^tcdhtii} 
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which is uoedpd to solve the present crisis, they should 
follow the wise policy of Viscount Allenby iu Egypt^ 
instead of the present policy of aggressive demonstra¬ 
tion of British power in Egypt. Field Marshall Vis- 
cftijnt Wavcll in his study of Viaenunt Alkuby in 
t'oypt ' has clarified that 

“It would have been easy (mough with the 
force at his (Aljonby’s) disposal to take stern 
measures of repression and retaliation; but these* 
could only mate it more difficult to arrive at the 
friendly understanding with tlie Egyptian people 
without which our (BritLsh) position in Egypt would 
have been impossible/—Viscount Wavell: Allenby 
in Egypt, London, Oxford University Press, 1944, 
l>age 4L 

During th(‘ era of 1919-22 when the Wafd Party 
of Egypt under the leadership of Zaglul Pa^’ha was 
determined to end British j)rQioctorMto, British states¬ 
men of the type of Milner, Curzon, Lloyd George. 
Churchill and othcis were o^iposed to m«aking any 
com fs>.oii, unle.^s Egypt first agreed to sign a treaty 
which would ^afegu:lrd British rights in Egypt, to 
mainlaiii forces in Egypt for the defence of the Canal 
and coutimiancc of con-dominion in Sudan. Viscount 
Allenby, the then th’itish High ComniLs>ioner in Egypt 
and a British imtriol. was also an advocate for uphold¬ 
ing Britifdi rights, hut he suggested that the British 
should fli first renounce the protectoraio over Egypt 
and iheii under a ii-'w friendly atmosphere should 
negoli:\te a tieaty. Viscount Allenby was denounced 
by many Toii(*s of those days; but in the end his wise 
staiesinanshi]) j>ri‘vailcd. The British did end the pro¬ 
tectorate and then a new treaty between Eg>'pt and 
Britain was signed. 

It ks to be expected that due to American stand 
for modenition, Mr. ChurchilTs Government will not 
favour continued forced occupation of the Canal zone 
and further antagonising the Egyptian people. If the 
Anglo-American statesmen follow Allenby’-^ policy, 
then the Egv'ptians will follow the Turkish exam])le 
of full collalioration with the Anglo-American Powders. 
Bullying tactics will not work in Egypt; but it may 
have its repercussiona again'^t the Anglo-American 
Powers (specially the United States) in Arab land"’. 
Arabs, like the rest of the world, know that Britain, 
without American aid and support, would not be will¬ 
ing to risk using force in the Middle East. If Amciica 
wishes to avoid trouble in the Midd'e East, then she 
will luive to make it clear to Mr. Churchill that 
luodemlion and conciliation with firmnes'^ will be the 
policy for them to follow\ 

It has been a matter of speculation on the part 
of many that Mr. Churchill and others may suggest 
that the Jews (the State of Israel) should bo used 
against the Egyptians. To be sure, the Jews are not 
iu friendly terms with the Egyptians and the present 
Attglo-Egyptjan conflict has comparatively improved 
^Isnaela position in world politics. But ever>' Jew'ish 
Slatei?man mie^t b4ar certain amount of suspicion 


against Messrs. Churchill and Eiden, the architects of' 
the Arab League to be used against the French and 
the Israelis. Furthermore, many far-sighted Jewish 
statesmen would regard it to be a great folly for them 
to encourage British aggressiveness against Egypt or 
any part of the Middle East. To be sure that Israel 
should actively co-operate with the Anglo-Ameripan 
Powers and Turkey for the defence of the Middle 
East; but it will not be to the interest of Israel to act 
as a mere tool of Mr. Churchill's policies in the 
Middle East and thus worsen Israel’s relatfcns with 
Egypt and other Arab States. 

To check Soviet Russian and Communist Chinese 
aggression in East Asia and the PacifiiC, the American 
Govcrnmu(»t will continue to co-operate with Japan. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Churchill will have lo 
co-operate with America. But Mr. Clmrchiirs prime 
interest in the Pacific is to protect Hongkong and also 
secure the major part of China trade. To assure these - 
objiictives the British Government recognised Commu¬ 
nist China. But any aggressive collaboration of Britain, 
America and Ja]>an may induce the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to lake over Hongkong which will be injurious 
lo Chun-hiirs prestige and Britain's vital interests iu 
the Pacific. In the past Mr. Churchill had been very 
stubborn regarding the retention of Tlongkong at any 
cost. One of the causes of the rift belwctm Chuichill 
and General Chiang Kai-shek w’as that the latter 
wanated to recover Hongkong while Churchill (veil 
threatened the end of Anglo-Chincse collaboration. In 
the Cairo Declaration, Churchill fouM^d Cenerair Chiaiig 
to omit the mention of recovering Hongkong from the 
British. It is however clear thar the British cannot 
retain nor recover Hongkong without American svfp- 
port. Therefore Churchill will try to play China against 
Ja[)an, but will have to co-operate with the United 
States in the Pacific, as Australia has agreed to do. 

HI 

Mr. Churchill during his election campaign and 
on various occasions has repeatedly suggeste<i that ho 
would try to liave conference of Stalin-Truman and 
himself io settle all outstanding problems and to 
further the cause of peace. What may be the outcome 
of such an effort? 

It is needless to emphasise tliat Clmrchiirs main 
interest is to protect British interests all over the 
world. It was once reported that while some one 
opposed Churchill's proposition of making an alliance 
with Soviet hussia, the veteran British statesman 
answered that he was opposed to Communism but 
would not hesitate to make an alliance with Soviet 
Russia—even with a Devil—lo protect and further the 
interests of the British Empire. It is also a historic fact 
that Mr. Stalin, to get ChurchiU's support against the 
Nazis, at a conference in Washington, through M. 
Molotov, gave full support to Churchill against Indian 
Freedom, while Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-diek wf?r6 
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m favour of Indian Freedom. Thus an Anglo-Ruau'an 
deal may not be improbable. 

In fact, Mr. Eden will have the opportunity of 
seeing M. Vianisky at the Paris meeting of the United 
Nations and broa^ the subject. If Soviet Russia agrees 
to recognise British interests in the Mediterranean 
and the Micj^dle East and South East Asia, then Britain 
would support Soviet Russia’s claims in Central 
Europe and the Balkans. None should forget that 
Cluircliill, to appease Stalin, agreed to Soviet demands 
in Poland, which has resulted in Soviet control over 
Poland. If such an agreement between Soviet Russia 
and Britain bo possible (which will be popular in 
Bfitain). then Churchill and Stalin would try to indure 
Mr. Truman to jpin them in a Three-Power Pact by 
which America will be given assurance of non-inter¬ 
ference by Soviet Russian and Communist Chinese 
.[lilies, in the Pacific. 

• If such an agreement bo arrived at among Britain, 
Soviet Rus.sia and the United States, it may take the 
form of a new super-Valia, with Churchill as the chief 
architect, Stalin as a supporter and Truman as a fol- 
Ii.wer. But it should bo expected that this super-Yalta 
will not last very long as Neville Chamberlain’s pact 
with Hitler at Munich, which had the full support of 
iMiinklin D. Roosevelt and his supposedly anti-fascist 
ailvisers. So far as Britain will bo concerned, this 
agreement with Stalin will be definitely directed 
.igainat econpmic and political recovery of Japan, 
A.sian countries and Germany which will become ft 
‘■ourcc «f greater tension in these lands, which might 
later on give a chance to Soviet Russia to win over 
Germany, .fapnn and other A.sian countries in the ever- 
w Welling .sphere of expansion. Will Tnimun agree 
•my sucli agreement? 

IV 

Mr. Churchill is no friend of the Asian peoples. 
His attitude towards them ha.s been typically fascist 
—political, economitf and racial imperialism. He was 
not only opposed to Indian Freedom but he was one 
of the main architects of partition of India. He whole- 
lieart<edly supported the Moslem League of Jinnah and 
his programme and gave every possible aid to bring 
about Pakistan which is n cancer on tJie .side of India. 
Huring the Hyderabad dispute his sympathy and 
•support was for the Nieam and opposed to India. It is 
notorious that Mr. Churchill and his friends have been 
actively supporting Pakistan in regard to Kashmir 
dispute. • 

India knows that irrespective of any political 
party, ChurchHl has been and remains an enemy ol 
India and his government will do its best to use 


American support againtt India’s vital interests, 'ITlW 
will force India, unless America ,can convince the 
Indian public that America is not anti-Indian, to seek 
support; from elsewhere. It would mean that Iftdia will 
try to cement Indo-Chine$e-Russian collaboration Kk® 
support Egypt in every possible way except going to 
war against Britain. There is certain indications in IhU 
direction. Mr. Panikkar, India’s Ambassador to Peking, 
is going to attend the United Nations Session in Paris 
where India will again champion the cause of Com¬ 
munist China for the Seat of the Security Council. It 
has been also reported that Mr. Nehru lias given ah 
interview to the effect that he favours Eg^rptian 
.'lovoreignty over the Suez Canal. 

In case Mr. Churchill continues to pursue unti- 
-\sian iiolicies and receives American support the result 
will be the rise of anti-Anglo-AmericaDLsm all over Asia, 
including Japan. The Japanese have not forgotten that 
(Churchill was opposed to ftny compromise with Japan 
before the Pearl Harbour attack. In fact, the Japanese 
believe that Roosevelt’s unbending opposition to 
Japan was partially, if not greatly, due to Churchill’s 
nnti-Jiip.anism. Nationalist China as well as Communist 
China is opposed to Churchill’s policies. Today Iran, 
Egypt and all the Arab States are suspicious, if not 
hostile to Churchill’s policies. Any mistake in dealing 
with Asian countries, following Mr. Churchill’s de¬ 
mands which may ignore sovereign rights of .Asian 
countries, will be utilised by Soviet Russia to spread 
her influence in Asian lands. 

To be sure, Anglo-.4mericnn Powers with their 
Atlantic Allic,s and with the support of Japan, Germany 
and Turkey will be able to hold their own against any 
combination of Powers in favour of Soviet Russia m 
Europe and Asia. Wi.se statesmanship on the part ot 
America demands that, due to British policy—Chur- 
chilliun policy—against Egypt, India and other Asiatic 
peoples may not be induced to make a common 
cause with Soviet Russia. 

I wish to emphasise that Indian statesmen should 
realise that their making a common cause with Soviet 
Russia, to check any possible mischief which might 
be caused bj' Churchill’s policies, will bo most dan¬ 
gerous for the future security of the State. The safest 
policy which should be pursued by India is, while pre* 
serving friendly rtlations with other nations, to have 
close collaboration with the United States, Japan, and 
that China which is not an ally of Soviet Russia. 
This will further the cause of her national security and 
Asian independence. 

New York City, Novembor 4, 19S1 




IRRIGATION IN INDIA 

ItB Past and Present 

By Pbof. C. B. MAMORIA, m.a. (Geog.), M.com. 


The success of agriculture certainly depends in a very 
large measure upon, inter alia, adequate and regular 
water supply. There are many reasons why the culti¬ 
vation of land in this country is nob as efficient 
comparatively and as productive per unit of land 
cultivated or labour employed as in other countries, 
notwithstanding certain advantages of soil and climate. 
Amongst these, the scarcity, uncertainty or irregularity 
of water supply may easily rank the highest. The 
main source of our water supply needed for agriculture 
is, of course, the annual rainfall. Thanks to the 
wonderful working of Nature, rains come to water the 
parched lands on more or less fixed date so as to 
facilitate the several stages of agricultural operations 
nicely dovetailing them one into the other. 

NBCESSiyry of iRRKrAXlON 

'I’he rainfall, though on the whole abundant, otten 
fails, on an average once in a decade, ejj,, the norinaJ 
annual rainfall varies from 460 inches at Cheirapunji 
in the Assam Hills to less than 10 ins. in Western 
Rajputana. This shows that not only is the rainfall 
inadequate but it is also unequally distributcxl through¬ 
out the seasons. By far the largest portion of rain in 
the country (except south-east of the Peninsula) falls 
between June and October. During the rest of the 
year it is veiy little. It is because of this tendency 
of rainfall and its liability to failure that before the 
era of railways and canals ^‘ghastly famines ravaged 
the country periodically and scarcity was the common 
lot of the people over large areas in many years.”^ 
Thus the water is not available precisely as and when 
it is required though in the same season it 
be in excess in some parts and deficit in others. Where 
it is in excess it causes heavy floods which damage 
the land or standing crops; while where it is deficient 
it creates conditions of scarcity bordering upon or 
eventuating in a famine. Successful cultivation can¬ 
not be assured for any considerable period unless 
facilities are available for watering crops artificially 
when necessary,* “It was because of the realization 
of the supreme importance of irrigation that in India 
it has been practised, from time immemorial, to supple¬ 
ment and conserve the rainfall by construction of 
wells and storage reservoirs, and by bunding streams/ 
Some Crops Require More Water: Besides, some 
crops like rice and sugarcane require a regular and 

1. Bernard Darley: EconQtnia Problemi of Modern Indio, 
V Vo]. 1, p. 148. 

2. Ibid, p. 148. 

3. Roport of Royal Commission oa Agriculture, p. 325. 


abundant water supply which is rarely provided exc^fpt 
in the most favoured regions. The intensive cultivation 
of land under the pressure of increasing population has 
made second or winter crop necessary and thi# requires 
artificial supply of water in the absence of winter 
rains. 

Earlkr Cessation of Rainy Season: I,n some yea^s 
the rainy season ends earlier when agriculture requires 
more water. So if crops are not watered, India has 
to face the terrible famines which cause untold miseries 
and hardships to the population. So in order to over¬ 
come these chronic droughts irrigation is necessary. - 
Geographical Factors Favouring Irrigation 
There are certain geographical factors which have 
led to the development of irrigation in India. They 
are; 

(1) The rivers rising from the Himalayas are 

perennial, as they have their courses through the 
perpetual snows of the Himalaya^, which give them 
constant supply of waters. ^ 

(2) The «lopt) of the plains is so gradual that 
the canals which are taken out in the upper 
courses of the rivers can easily irrigate the land in 
the lower valley. 

(3) There is an utter absence of the rocky 
ground in the northern plains and this enables fhe 
easy cutting of the canals. 

(4) The soil is fertile which makes the 
greatest use of irrigation and 

(5) The clay in the sub-soil is in such a dt^ftth 
that acts as reservoir for the rain water which sinks 
through the porous alluvium of the plains and 
which is later tapped by wells. 

Different TVpbs of Irrigation Works 

The geographical factors have determined the 
predominance of a P’^r^icular kind ^ of irrigation method 
in the particular portion of the country. There are 
three main types of irrigation works—canals, wells, 
and tanks. All those sources irrigate about 50 million 
acres of the Indian soil. Of this area, about SO per cent 
is irrigated by canals, 30’ per cent by wells, 10 per cent 
by tanks and 10 per cent by other sources. 

All kinds of irrigation works are not suitable for 
every kind of soil, €.(7., the alluvial tract is specially 
suitable for canals and weBs, in the crystalline tracts 
irrigation from tanks is most extensive a^d in the 
Deccan tract a considerable area is cultivated under 
wells.* 

The area under irrigation in India is over 50 
million acres. This is the largest of the areas irrigated 
in any country of the world, two and half times the area 
irrigated either in T7.S.A. or in Pakistan. The acreage 
irrigated in India exceeds the combined acreage under 

4. H. S. Ckitlerjeet Indian RconomUi, p. 
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’irrigation in U.S.A.^ the U.S.S.R., Japan and Italy/ 
These five countries, between them, occupy roughly 
ten times the area of the Indian Union. The following 
fable gives the extent of irrigation in India as com¬ 
pared with Pakigtan: 

Irrigation in India and Pakistan, 


(in thousand acres) 


He^on 

Irrigated 

Irrigated area 
Net area as percent- 


area 

sown 

age of net 

Undivided India 

70,700 

286,216 

area sown 
24.5 

India 

48,228 

236,808 

20.2 

Pakistan 

22,482 

40,418 

45.0 


The length of India's irrigation channels is over 
60,000 miles, more than two and a half times the 
crircumference of the earth. Years ago Sir Charles 
Trevelyn observed: 

► 'Irrigation is everything in India. Water is more 

valuable in India than land, because when water is 
applied to land it increases its productivity at least 
six-fold and geneially a great deal more; and it 
renders a great extent of land productive." 

In India, irrigation has a two-fold purpose, viz., a 
protective purpose to ward off the famine in certain 
areas and a productive purpose to increase the pro- 
rhu-tivity of the^oil. 

Wei.l Irrigation 

The wcll-irrigation is the most irnporlant an<I 
most indigenous form of irrigation in India. It is 
well suited the poor farmer, because it is cheap to 
build, Jt requires no elaborate machinery to work it, 
and does not need any specialised engineering skill to 
build or work it. The wells used include fissure wells 
iji rocks, spring wells and tube-wells which vary 
considerably in depth, or tubes of small base from 
which by power pumping large supplies of water can 
bo obtained continuously throughout the year.® 

Well-iirigated Areas: Well-irrigation is more 
important in: • 

(1) The Indo-Gangctic basin. The Western 
U. P. is particularly noted for well-irrigation. In 
fact, “the whole of the area from Benares to Delhi 
is drilled like a seive with wells of ten to fifteen 
feet depth.” 

(2) The southern black cotton soil tract and 
Bihar and Assam. 

(3) The sub-montane areas on the eastern side 
of the Western Ghats including the southern dis¬ 
tricts of Bombay and Madras especially Coimbator, 
Madura and Ramnad* 

(4) The sub-montane regions • of the . East 
Punjab, UP. have 51.6 per cent •of its irrigated 
area covered by wells, the Punjab 25.4 per cent, 
Bombay 14.0 per cent, Madras 17.8 per cent, Bihar 
and Orissa 11.7 per cent, the total area irrigated 
by wells in India being 11.7 million acres. 

The method of lifting water differs m different 

S. The tppnnJintte area under frrlgatloQ in theie eonntriei 1#: 
India SO million aorw;^ U.S.A. 20 n. aerea; U.S.S.R. 6; Japan 7; 

• Egypt 6; Mexico 5.7; and Italy 4,S million Aoraa. 

0. AgriciilL'irjml Camnduion Report, pp* 


parts of the country and to a very great extent the 
method adopted is the most suitable for that area/ < 

Well-irrigation has definite advantages of its own 
which make something like 30 per cent of .the total 
irrigated areas in this country come to be servec^J^ 
this means. Because the well water entails trouble 
the part of the cultivator for raising it from varying 
depths, he is naturally careful and economical in its 
use. Due to the high cost of lifting water from the 
well, it is generally used for high-grade crops. Its 
prorata burden is consequently reduced and benefit 
increased. It has been estimated that well-irrigated land 
is more important ilian canal-irrigated land. No doubt 
wcll-irrigation serves in bulk large areas from a single 
^atem; and so has helped to bring what were practi¬ 
cally desert regions under the plough. The canal also 
helps to improve the chances of well-irrigation. 

There is still a large scope for the expansion of well- 
irrigatioii in India. The Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture thought that every effort should be made to 
encourage the formation of co-operative societies for the 
eonsiruction of wells. The Government should also on 
its own initiative construct wells in the rural area and 
grant literally takkai'i loans for thi* purpose, and levy 
reasonable charge on those who utilize the well-water 
for irrigation. The limit of great irrigation works have 
been reached, more attention will have to be paid m 
future to sub-soil water as the source of supply for new 
fields to be developed to meet the ever-increasing 
pressure of population on land. 

As early as 1903 the Indian Irrigation Commission 
maintained that there was no single province in India 
in which irrigation from well might not be very 
largely extended with advantage and that in areas 
where sub-soil water lies close to the surface of the 
soil, well-irrigation is actually preferable to canal- 
irrigation. Recently, considerable oflScial encourage¬ 
ment has been given to the construction of wells under 
the ‘Grow More Food' campaign. The Famine Inquiry 
Commission of 1944 had recommended that the State 
should encourage the development of private wells 

7. The following are the more popular lueaiie oi railing water 
from a lower level to that which will command the area to be 
irrigated: 

(1) The single month with a sell-delivery tube which automati¬ 
cally empties the water when it comes up to the mouth of the well. 
In U.P. they are not provided with sell-delivery tubes, hence an 
additional man is needed for emptying the leather bag when It comes 
at the mouth of the well. 

(2) Where underground water is abundant Persian wheels ard 
also used, as In Rajputana, Punjab, Kathiawar, and Bombay. 

(3) The Dhtkli syilem ii a omde contrivance for raising water. 
It consists of a long polo working on a post and weighed commonly 
with compact maaa of mud at one end and a bucket attached by a 
long rope to the other end. The water is faJsed in amall (fuantitlea 
and the process is very weary and monotonoua. Vegetable growdrs 
adopt thia system with great convenience and economy. 

(4) The Boki syjtsin in which two men stand on oppotlte aldea Of 
the water-pit holding the stringa attached to flattened out leather basMt 
throw water from a low level to a bi^ OM. 
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by: (a) the collection of full information as regards 
fiubsojl water supply, (6) the appointment of a special 
slaff charged with thte duly of advising and a^S’^'isting 
tlic villager in the sinking of wells, (c) the grant of 
tajc.kavi advances, and (d) the intioduclion of more 
ciBcient means of lifting water especially in tracts with 
a deep water table* 

Tubc-wclls are comparatively of rr'ceiU develop¬ 
ment m India. Technical advice nnd assistance arc 
given by the Government Department for their installa¬ 
tion, usually for moderate fees. Four conditions are m 
general essential for tlio success of a tube-well iinga- 
tion scheme, viz., (1) the flow of waler in the subsoil 
must be adequate to meet the surface demands, thus 
ensuring a slable water table; (2) the depth of this 
waler table b^low’ the ground lo\el must not ordinarily 
exceed about 50 feet; (3) thr> irrigation demand must 
prevail over a wide tract for an average period of not 
loss than 3,000 hours in a yCDr; and (4) electric power 
must be available over tile Iract in question at a rale 
not excee<Iirjg half an anna per unit." 

The use of tube-wellg and power-diiven pi.nils 
for irrigation’purposes have been of ver>’ recent origin 
in India. These wells have an advantage oNor canals ui 
thia that (he water can bo taken directly at the i>laces 
required and the flow on the spots takes place by 
gravity c.{j., in (he Gango.s Valley it has been t’sti- 
iTUitrd that the most economical w('ll is that which 
yields 33,750 gallons pin* hour. 'Phe area that may bi* 
irrigated fioin such a well is a \ariable tactor and 
depends upon the climate, crop and soil conditions but 
on an average it may bp said that it can irrigate 
at least 120 acres of sugarcane and 300 acres of Rubi 
crops. Tin* cost of jmmping water depends iijujii the 
efFiciency of the puini s, the delph of writer and the 
price of elect]icily or other sorts of fuels. 

Tan k-Irrigation 

Janks and embankments are a special featiinj of 
the Deccan. The nv'crs of the Deccan are not snow-fed 
and tliey are solely dependant upon rain water. 
There are many streams which become torrential during 
the rainy .season but dry iip in the sea.son wlic^ the 
rain ceases. The undulating character of the region to¬ 
gether with a rocky bed makes the consti'iiction of wells 
jirohibitivc. Moreover, as the har<l rock docs not suck 
up water so wells also cannot be made there. But the 
tanks can be easily made by means of constructing dams 
in hollow spaces in whicli rain wator is stored in large 
quantities for distributing a regular supply of water 
through the channels to the arable lands in the winter 
season. Lastly, the scattered population of the tract 
also favours the system of tank-irrigation. So this is 
the only possible and eflBcacious method by which the 
abundant rain water can be conserved that would 
otherwise flow out uselessly into the ever-lumgry ocean. 

8. FiMmine Enquiry C^mmusion Report, pp. 135-136. 

9. Femine Eriquiry Commission Report (1945), PP. 133-134. 


Tank-irrigation lias readied its highesrt perfection in the 
youth, specially in Madras. 

The tank may vstvy in size. It may be any thing from 
a work like Lake Fire and Lake Whiting in Bomba^yi 
or Periyjir Lake in Travan core State the very small 
village tank capable of irrigating about 5 acres or 
even less. The large works are few in number, need 
considerable technical a^ssistance and require a large 
expenditure of money to make them reasony^ly safe 
against broaches. Govornment agency alone i|, there¬ 
fore. suited to the construction and maintenance of 
such works. But there are numerous small units 
scattered all over thi' country, the maintenance and 
repair of which by a Government Department might 
be .Slid to offer as difficult a problem as maintaining 
village tanks in repair. Further, it has come to bo 
regarded as an axiom by Irrigation Engineer^ that it 
is less costly in the long run to allow these works to 
breach every 15 years or so than to go the expense of 
preventing breakdown under abnormal conditions. 
Their upkeep should bu entrusted to the village com- 
niimitie.s concerned who can give the requisite atten¬ 
tion in lime. This needs the formation of broad 
policies and the enactment of suitable laws to make 
the polir*ios effective. 

Cana l-Irrigation • 

Caiial-irrigatiion is the most important form u/ 
irrigation in India because of its cheapness, and the 
rase and certainty with which water is supplit^d. The 
irrigation canals of northern India which turn 
pri'.ducfive use the water of the Indo-Gangotic system 
rank amongst the greatest and the most iKUioflceut 
triuinplis of modeln cnginecTing in the whole world. 
I'he canals jn India are of two classes, viz., iniindiv 
lion canals and perennial caual« 

Inundation and PiamNNiAL Canals 

The inundation canals are drawn directly from 
tlie riviTs without making any kind of barrage or dam 
at tht'ir head to regulate the flow of the river and the 
canal. Tliey get water when the river is well-flooded 
and not. when the water-level of the rivers is low. But 
as soon as the flood subsides and the water-level of 
tlie rivers is reduciid below the level of the canals’ 
head, these canals diy up. The great defect of these 
canal.s is that the water supply is quite uncertain. They 
provide irrigation mostly during the rainy season. 
During tlie dry scaJ^on when irrigation is needed most 
tliese canals arp useless because of their dryuess. 

On the othlT hand, the perennial canals arc 
constructed by putting some form of barrage across 
the river which flows throughout the year, and diverting 
its water by means of a canal to be irrigated. Such 
canals are independent of the*-natural level of the water 
in the river. Within this class falls the canal fiiystetn 
of the East Punjab and Uttar Prad^h. 

Wats of Charginq Watob Ratbs 

The charges for irrigation water a^ levied 
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•different ways in the different provinces, e.p., in Madras 
and Bombay different rates of land revenue are charged 
according as the land is irrigated or not. The former 
includes the water rates. In other parts of India, the 
water rate is a separate charge and is adjusted to the 
benefit received approximately. The area actually 
in;igated is ^measured and a rate is charged per acre 
according to the crop grown. By this means the water 
rate is adjiusted to the service rendered. Lower rates 
are charged where water has to be lifted to a higher* 
Iev(J; while where the mere flow of water by gravitation 
irrigates the land, the rates are somewhat higher. In 
some cases the outlets of canals for water aic rented 
for a lump sum; or the charge is made according to the 
volume of water actually used. But these methods have 
proved cumbersome and unpopular. Water rates, there¬ 
fore, on the whole follow the principle of “No crops, 
^ no (diarge.” The cultivator naturally dislikes to be 
, liable for water rates which have no connection with 
tlic area under cullivation or the quality of the crop 
raiised. 

The rates, it may be added, vary from Frovmccj to 
Province. Even in the same province they vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the crops, c.f/., for sugarcane ^t 
\Taics from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 12 in Madras; from Rs. 0 
to 11 in East Pifiijab and fioin Rs. 5 to 12 in U.P. 
Similarly for wheat it varies from Hs. 4-4 to Rs. 4-4-7 
in East Punjab and in Madras, and 3 to 5 
in U.P. 

If ^xtra crops are grown and additional water is 
needed an extra charge is made for the same. If the 
crop fails to mature, or if the yield is less than normal, 
either the whole or part of the irrigation a.ssessinent is 
remitted. In contrast with this jiractice, in West B(‘rigal 
and Madhya Pradesh, there is a system of long-term 
fixed charge whereby the cultivator pays a small rate 
for a term of years, whether or not he take.s the water. 
This practice is suitable for these provinces as tlie 
normal rainfall there is generally high and may be 
depended upon for the required water supply. Artificial 
irrigation is thus a kind of luxury for which the culti¬ 
vator would not pay a high rate, as he would not 
ordinarily need extra water costing excessively in his 
judgment. 

Irrigation works have nevertheless beim constructed 
to guard against possible failure of raiu'^; and 
BO the most acceptable * method seems to be to 
make an initially lower charge, whicl? makes water 
available to the cultivator when ho wants it during the 
terms of years for which the charge is fixed. From the 
viewpoint of tlie cultivator this is also economical as 
he need not wait till the last moment for the water he 
may need. And from the point of view of the Govern¬ 
ment also, it is fajr as a certain minimum charge is 
assured to ease the burden of interest sad maintenance 
Charges. ^ 



Govbbnmbnt CLAAsmcATioN or Canals ^ 
Canals are classified by tlie Government 
different way. Before 1921, they were claasified 
(i) Productive, (it) Protective and (iii) Minjor, , 

(t^ Productive works are those which are expegtrd 
to yield a net revenue sufficient to cover the mjbereat 
charges on the capital invested within ten years of their 
completion. Such works are financed from the general 
revenue or more often from funds raised nn 
Government security. Most of the largest irrigation 
works in India belong to this class, 

(w) Protected or uyvproduciive works are not 
expected to yield a direct return but are a mere 
measure against famines. They are financed from the 
current revenues, generally from annual grants for 
famine relief and insurance. 

{in) Miiwr works are small works for which 
detailed capital or revenue accounts are not maintained. 
Such works may be produitive or unproductive. 

Since 1921, this classification has been abolished. 
Now loams can bo raised for any work of public utility. 
Now all iirigation works for w'hich capital and revenue 
accounts are kept are classified under two main heads: 
(i) Productive and in) Unproductive. A third category 
is lliose of wiiich capital accounts are not kept. The 
following table shows iUo area irrigiitcd by Prod*udive, 
Unproductive and Minor w’oiks during 1945146:“ 


Province 

Productive 

works 

Unproductive 

works 

Minor 

works 

Assam 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

3.401 

Bihar 

654,520 

122^^ 

,, 

Bombay 

4,246 

456,527 

180,330 

C. P. and Borar 

709,109 

56,703 

Eiks), Punjab 

3,644,110 

27314 

4 . 

Madraii 

4,6»4,713 

409,515 

1,421,999 

Orissa 

339364 

282377 

TJ. P. 

4,069.841 

1,801,497 

82,438 

West Bengal 

265356 

Total India 

12,907,430 

4 131,636 



Dkvkuicmbnt of Irrigation 


During the last sixty years there has been a steady 
growth in the irrigation from the State works. Tlie lota) 
area irrigated was 10.5 million acres in 1878-79. It rose 
to 28.1 million acres m 19PJ-2Q, to 28.33 million acres 
in 1922-23, to 28.2 million acres in 1926-27, to 31.64 ro. 
acres in 1929-30, to 32.5 m. acres in 1936^ and 48,2 m. 
acres in 1945-46. 

The main increase has been in the class of produc¬ 
tive works, which irrigated 41 million areas in 1878-79, 
10.5 million acres in 1900-1, 20.76 million acres in 
1926-27 ; 23.50 million acres in 1929-30 and 27.73 million 
acres in 1935-36 and 26 million acres in 1941-42. 

NfiW SCHBMfiS 

During the last five years there have been considw- 
able activities in all parts of the country in connection 

10. inJhn Year Bookt 1949, 431, 
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with the new irrigation and hydro-electric projects. 
After preliminary or detailed investigations, a large 
number of new construction schemes have been taken 
up. Some of these schemes are purely for purposes of 
irjii^tion, some are purely for generation and* trans¬ 
mission of hydro-electric power but there are others 
which are multipurpose in nature. 

Today 135 such schemes, at a total of Bs. 590 
crores are under construction in different parts of the 
country. Twelve of these may be called major -projects, 
costing over Rs. 10 crores each and Rs. 439 crores in 
all. There are 24 medium-sized projects costing between 
Rs. 2 and 10 crores each, Rs. 103 crores in all. In 
addition, there are 99 smaller schemes costing less than 
Rs. 2 crores each and Rs. 48 crores in all. It will take 
six to ten years before these projects are completed; 
it will take a few years more for irrigation to be deve¬ 
loped fully and yet a longer time to build up the load 
for the entire hydro-power potential that will be deve¬ 
loped by these schemes. 

Water Resources Dispute between 
Indu and Pakistan 

A dispute has arisen between the East and the West 
Punjab Governraonts regarding the supply of water by 
East Punjab to the Central Bari Doab and the Dehal- 
pur Canals in West Punjab. With the partition of the 
Punjab, the Upper Bari Doab canal system has been 
dissected diagonally, and about 40 per cent of the area 
hitherto irrigated by the Upper Bari Doab Canal now 
lies in West Punjab. Secondly, the Forozepore head- 
works lie in East Punjab, whereas the Dehalpur Canal 
and the Sutlej Valley Canals, which take water from 
the Ferozepore head-works with their entire irrigated 
area arc in W<*sL Punjab. As the sources of supply of 
water are in East Punjab, while the areas hitherto 
irrigated from these arc located in West Punjab, an 
inter-dominion conflict on the ownership of aud rights 
to canal waters has arisen. In December 1947, the East 
Punjfiib and the West Punjab Governments entered 
into a stand-still agreement for the supply of water to 
West Punjab. Thereafter the Government of East 
Punjab contended that the proprietary rights in the 
waters of the rivers in East Punjab vested wholly in 
them. The West Punjab Government agreed that after 
a period of two years from June 1948 during which it 
would receive water as usual in gradually diminishing 
quantity, it would try to create alternative sources. The 
Government of East Punjab does not want that West 
Punjab should take this water in future. It wants to go 
ahead with the Bhakra Dam Project, for which it has 
to draw water from this source. The East Punjab 
Government also wants to utilise waters of the river 
Beas for bringing land under irrigation in South-East 
Punjab^ particularly in the districts of Hissar and 
^Rohtak where there was a famine in 1939, This quarrel 
regarding the use of water frqm East Punjab canals 


and head-works by West Punjab cultivators hag taken 
the form of a dispute in Intemationap Law. 

Economic EmxTrs of Canals 
The economic effects of the development of canals 
on agriculture, population, trade opd industry are 
tremendous in places of habitually deficient rainfall like 
Rajputana and the areas that lie in the famine zone kke 
U.P. and C.P. and Deccan Plateau. The irrigation 
facilities in these provinces have averted j.he great 
disaster that might be brought by the chronic^ droughts 
and saved millions of people from death. It is^ said and 
not without foundation that India adds every year 
an Egypt to its lands. They have banished the grim 
spectre of famine and brought peace, prosperity and'^a 
higher standard of living to the whole country.^ 
Various parts of India which were once treeless, water¬ 
less, sunburnt waste-lands have now been converted 
by the beneficent hand of man into flourishing, 
lands. As Mr. Darling puts it, ‘The colonies have, in** 
fact, opened (for the Punjab) an era of prosperity 
undreamed of in the past.^ 

The increase in irrigated lands has been a boon tu 
the cultivators for not only is the out-put of their ^ 
fields ensured in ordinaiy years of drought but also the 
amount of produce is very largely increased in oidinary 
years at a comparatively low cost. Mr. Mukht;ir Singh 
was of opinion that artificial irrigation can step up 
production by 26 per cent. Dr. Sudhir Sen asserts that 
increase in yields due to irrigation is considerable, in 
case of rice the increase is 50 per cent and in case of 
wheat 66 per cent, The experiments conducted on paddy 
and wheat under irrigated and non-irrigated conditions 
in Madras, Madhya Prade.sh and Uttar Pradesh confirm 
that nrrigated srops, if well managed, yield twice 
three times in comparison to rain-fed crops. The 
Advisory Board of I.C.A.R. holds that the production 
of irrigated crops per acre is on an average 60 to 100 
per cent higher than that of the unirrigated crops in 
the same locality. 

In almost all parts of the country commercial crops 
have always monopolized irrigated zones. Thus jute is 
confined to the fertile Ganges-Brahmaputra delta and 
we are told that river inundation bringing down rich 
alluvial deposits enables the cultivator to plant this 
exhausting crop year after year without expenditure on 
manure.^ Of sugarcane we learn that in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar the crop is entirely irrigated^ elsewhere 
depends for tl/e most part upon the sufficiency and tb® 
timeliness of ftie monsoon rainfall.'^ It is but natural 
that where irrigation is available, commercial crops 
enjoy precedence at the cost of food-crops. 

Besides making the l&md productive canals afford a 

11. Bernard Darley: op. cit, p. 167. 

12. Darling: Pun/^b Peasantry In Prosperity and Debit p. It9. 

13. Cotton: Hand-book of Commercial information, p. 161. , 

14. Ibid. p. 136. 
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good means of tranaport and communicatioii. No doubt 
railways can ^ord transport and communication but 
canals can do something more than this. They can 
Censure and enhance the productivity of soil by provi¬ 
ding water supply which railways cannot do. 

Financially considered, irrigation works are a great 
s(Jurce of revenue to the Government of India, When 
the cultivable tracts of land are brought under plough 
the Government charges water rates, land revenue and 
other taxes on the commercial and industrial activities 
connected with them. Thus as Mrs. Knowles writes: 

‘The irrigation works have made security of 
^ life, thev have increased the yields and the value of 
the land and the revenue derived from it. They have 
lessened the cost of famine relief and have helped 
to civilize the whole region. In addition thf^y yield a 
handsome profit to the Government of 7 to S 
per cent.'" 

• “But the benefits of irrigation,” in the words of 

* Sir Bernard Darley, “cannot be measured only by 

Government receipts nor indeed by the area 
irrigated.” i 

India has an ever-growing population which must 
be fed; the time is not far off when every available 
acre will be cultivated and still more land will be 
required to raise food for the multitude. The only 
remedy for this desperate situation will be to increase 
the yield from the land already under cultivation. 
Much has already been done in this direction with 
the help of canal irrigation. The cheaper classes of 
grain, more ‘particularly millets and pulses, have given 
place to good rice and wheat, and the diet of the people 
has improved accordingly. The yields also have been 
increased enormously with the introduction of improved 
seed by the Agricultural Department. * Much, however, 
remains to be done and it is safe to say that with better 
seed and more efficient cultivation the yield from crops 
in India can be increased by 30 to 50 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to the location of the land. As the pressure of 
population on land increases the value of these great 
irrigation works, constructed in the past, will become 
more and more apparent. In the mean time, they have 
banished the grim spectre of famine and brought peace, 
prosperity ajid a higher standard of living to the whole 
country.^ 

Defects op the Canal Irrigation 
Irrigation water when misused spoils the soil beyond 
repair. Mr. Pugh traces back the history and remarks 
that soil civilization in the Middle East disappeared 
because of misuse of irrigation water. TJie Agricultural 
Reorganisation Committee of U.P. (1948) points dUt 
that at some places yield of crop decreases due to 
irrigation water. This is due to: (a) a greater demand 
on soil nutrients to produce higher yields, (b) thp 
leaching effects of irrigation and (c) connection of 
injurious salts in the upper layers of the soil, 

“ m ‘ -- — ■ “ 

Dr. Kiiow1m> Ec»»tmie Dtvtlopmtiu of Britbk Empiro 
Vd. t, p. M7-«aL j , 

• Wfc, f. Mil 


Canal irrigation, however, iuffeiB from a Very eerioug 
defect against which it ie very neceSsaiy to guaid 
effectively. An abundant supply of water from the 
canala for irrigation does not ordy lead to a fSte$.t waste 
of water but also what is more serious it* CfiAlBds 
water-logging and salt-effervescence. 

“Waterlogging may be defined,” says Professor 
Briji Narain “as the rise in the level of the sub-soil 
water which renders land unfit for cultivation.” 

The approach of the danger is marked by certain 

well-known stages which have been very lucidly des¬ 
cribed by him thus: 

(i) For one or two years barani crops are 
unusually successful, and there is a spontaneous 
growth of the rich crop maina. 

Hi) In the third year patches of kallar begin 
to appear on the affected soils and the seed does not 
germinate on these patches. 

(m) The yield begins to diminish and the 
patches extend till they cover the whole field. 

(iv) Depressions in close proximity to the canal 
remain permanently damp and have water of a rusty 
colour. 

(ii) An obnoxious odour is emitted by ' the 
abadies and- the drinking w^ater tastes raw. 

(vi) The spring level rises and comes closer 
up to the surface of land.” 

What happens actually is that the salts of the soil 
come up to the surface with the rise of the sub-soil 
water-level. The canal acts in two ways in causing 
this phenomenon. They intersect drainage lines and 
cause rain or flood water to be held up. Secondly, they 
cause their own waterfall vertically until it reaches the 
spring level. 

“If the sub-5oil outflow is not enough to balance 
the inflow, the spring level rises being drawn up bv 
capillary attraction and all the salts of the earth 
come to surface and make the land unfit for 
crops.'" 

This causes the soil to deteriorate by bringing out 
alkali or rch to the surface of the soil. In West 
Punjab it is reported that some 125,(KX) acres were 
thrown out of cultivation by the rise of subsoil water 
and a still larger area was rendered unsuitable for 
growing of cr^s by the appearance of salt-ftalior. 
Similarly in tlie Nira valley of Bombay alkali lands 
have arisen from canal irrigation. It has been reported 
that 51,000 acres have been damaged in this way. The 
damage is enormous the area representing more thatt 
23 per cent of the actual area of irrigation." 

The Agricultural Commission held that this 
wastage was. not entirely due to the want of incentive 
on the part of the cultivator to economise water sup¬ 
plied by the Government, but to their uncertainty of 
water supply; and to ensure economy, they recom¬ 
mended that more investigation and experiments on 
the lines suggested by the Irrigation Commission 
should be undertaken, before it was decided to se4 
water by volume. 

17. BilJ Ninloi Indtfm Economic Ll/o, p, S8S, i 

It. BHi Mwitet IbU. p. 88S. 

If. ft Iitfarif JUnt p# 
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The remedies usually suggested for this pbeno> 
menon are: (a) Pumping out of water by tube-wells 
and other methods of drainage, (h) Proofing of canal 
beds by.,concrete, (c) Opening out of closed and 
oti^tmctod drainage, (d) Replacing canal irrigation by 
well-irrigation, (e)Prevention of over-irrigation by 
forcing the cultivator to economise water, (/) Attempta 
should be mode to change the time of supplying canal 
water, and the beds and sides of canals should be 
rendered impervious, inter alia, by treating them with 
sodium carbonate” 

Moreover, canal-irrigated areas have shown suscep¬ 
tibilities to encourage malaria with its very harmful 
and pernicious effect on the health of the peasants and 
the village folk. In order to safeguard against this 
danger the Royal Commission recommended that 
careful drainage surveys should be made in future 
all irrigation projects and drainage maps should be 
prepared. Sir John Russel also emphasised the urgent 
need for proper soil surveys and agricultural analysis: 

“It may be laid down as an absolute rule that 
no irrigation scheme should ever be carried out 
until a proper soil survey of the region has been 
made. Barely one half of the water delivered at 
the head of the canal reaches the field." 

The problem of trausmission of water also deserves 
consideration. The site favourable for a reservoir of 
water may not suit as off-take for the alignment of a 
canal; the area under a canal may be such that a 
plentiful application of water may do it harm; or it 
may be that the conditions of soil or climate will give 
a greater value to water in irrigation lower down the 
valley. In the central table-land, however, there 
usually no difiicully in utilising river-beds as a means 
of conveying water. Here rivers flow in the lowest 
parts of the valleys, and generally the beds are rocky 
without any subterranean passages through which 
water can be lost underground. We are, therefore, 
favourably placed in this matter of transmission, 
which has a very important bearing in the extensive 
use of water; the only loss may be said to be that of 
evaporation. / 

As a corollary to this, tracts should be commanded 
by means of canals not too long. Considerable lengths 
of canals mean loss of water and great increase in cost 
of delivery. Even in Northern India where there is 
the advantage of water being cheaply obtained, trans¬ 
mission through long canals tells heavily. 

Even more important than these questions of 
storage and transmission of water, is the question of 
selection oflaoda that are worth irrigating. At present 
the Revenue Survey Records class as c\iltivable a large 
area of land which is so poor indeed that it cannot 
be irrigated with advantage; also there may be tracts 
of undulating lands where the slopes are stony and 
have but litUe soil on them. It is essential that the 

* M. Icfca IbiM«llt K*p«rt m tk* WerUttg •/ A* tmpttid 
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soil should be of a good order of fertility and we nifst 
have a detailed land classification to determine 
whether the land is worth the water to be applied to 
it. The water resources will ultimately limit the 
Productive capacity, and should not be used so as 
to be out of balance with the lands proposed to be 
irrigated. 

Besides these, it is also necessary to disseminate, 
more 'knowledge on irrigational practicea through 
demonstration and propaganda on subjeette like fil 
water requirements of different crops, (ii)' proper 
time and frequency of water application, (iii) ferti¬ 
lizer application in conjiunction with irrigation water, 
(iv) economic use of irrigation water and (v) post¬ 
irrigation operations and moisture conservation 
practices. j jj 

Ibrigatiok Poucr of the Governments 
Irrigation in India had been practised from very- 
early times. This fact is proved by the existence of" 
old wells and tanks in various parts of the country, 
e.g., in the Chingleput district of Madras two 
tanks which still irrigate a fairly large area are 
referred to in the writings of the eighth and ninth' 
centuries.® Whatever irrigation works were there 
were generally constructed on a small scale which 
were not very conducive to the econbmic development 
of the society; larger works as such were unknown. 
Canals also were constructed by the past rulers, e.g., 
the Western Jamuna Canal dated from the 14th cen¬ 
tury and the Eastern Jamuna Canal was constructed 
by the Mughals. The Cauvery Delta system in ‘Madras 
dated from the second century AJ). All these were 
inundation canals, which were constructed by employ¬ 
ment of forced labour. They were fed by the rain¬ 
fall. But the fall of the Mughal Empire in the 18th 
Century prevented the maintenance and repair of 
oanals by forced labour. According to Dr. Anstey: 

“The lack of capital and the engineering skill, 
in security of tenure and the cbiuequent unwilling 
ness to sink capital in fixed improvements ^d 
ever recurring invasions and internal political 
dissensions, seriously checked the extension of 
irngation.’"* ' 

During the 18th century therefore, the Jamuna 

canals fell into decay. These were destroyed and in 
many places covered with jtmgle. 

I. East Indu Company's Role in the Deveiopment 
or Ibbioation: Improvement of Ou> Wobkb 
The E. I. Co. first of all devoted its attention to 
the revival and improvement of old irrigation works. 
It spent large sums of money partly in repairing the 
ancient irrigation works and partly in undertaking 
new construction works. The most important works 
that were remodelled weret 

(1) The Weatem Jamuna Canal was improved 
in 1821. The famine of 18^-33 further led to the 

SI, D, C. Burtiti ItHttOm A Mt, ^ ML 
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extension 'in canal. But the ooitftruotion work on improved designs. The irrigation faCilitiee pw 
was done in a hurry and it therefore led to water- vided by the works have transformed the rural 
logging. According to Bernard Darley, “Due to economy of the Godavari Deltar. Famines are now 
f^ylty alignments and hasty construction, much of largely unknown in this area, which was liable 
the country J^ecame water-logged and moat to famines before. ^ 

unhealthy.”* Therefore, in 1873, the canal was (4) The construction of Kistna Delta iProject 

remodelled,, as a whole so that drains were dug, was undertaken in 1852 and completed in 1855. In 
channels were re-a,ligned on watersheds and the addition a large number of small works were con- 

country was reclaimed. structed and repaired. The Company also improved 

(2) The Eastern Jamum Canal was improved many inundation works in the Punjab and Sind after 

in 1830. Due to faulty construction it had to be re- 1851. The most important works developed were the 
modelled; and Began Canal and the Fuleli Canal. 

(3) The Qrand Anicut across the river Cauvery Thus before the era of the railways, the East 
was remodelled by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1836. He India Company took in hand some important works, 
built the upper Anicut, consisting of simple bar ot 'Hds was due not only to the dosire to fight the 
masonry, 2,562 ft. long, and 6 to 7J ft. high resting ghastly famines but also to the fact that the period 
-on the wells with an apron in the rear.** There were under review also witnessed an era of canals in Eng- 
twenty-two small sluices in the "weir to permit free land between 1780 and 1830. However, the English 
passage to sand and water not required for irrigation, canals were meant for navigation while the Indian 
During 1843-44, the sluice ways were increased and the canals were primarily designed for irrigation, 
masonry dam, known as Cauvery Dam, was t)uilt. 

The entire system of weirs was remodelled during II. Canal Constbuction by Pbivatd 

1899-1902. Companies 

Construction op New Works The success of these canals encouraged private 

The East India Company also started construction companies to undertake the construction of canals. 
Works of the follbwing new schemes: though they proved to be failures. The above 

. (1) The success achieved in the reconstruction schemes were constructed out of revenue and 


of these old canals encouraged the engineers to 
undertake new weirs in several provinces with * 
view to ward off the famine conditions. This led to 
the ciAstruction of the upper Ganges Canal by Sir 
Proby Cantley in 1840, which was completed in 1854. 
This canal has turned one of tlie famine-ridden tracts 
iftto one of the richest in India. 

(2) Another great work begun by the company 
was the construction of the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
which replaced the Hasli Canal in 1849 and was 
completed in 1859. 

(3) Another important work was the construction of 
the great Godavari Canal under the direction of Sir 
Arthur Cotton in 1846. the left flank of the river 
was the head regulation of the Eastern Delta system, 
with a navigation lock and connected under- 
duices. Two weirs (the Dowlaishwaram weir 4,940 ft. 
long and the Ralli weir 2^59 ft. long) spanned the 
Gautami-Godavari. The Godavari was also crossed 
^y two weirs (the Maddur Weir 1^48 ft. long and 
ITiziswaran Weir 2,698 tt. long). The head works 
dius comprised of 11,945 ft. or 2} milSs of weir, three 
5anal bears, with navigation locks and three sets of 
inder-sluices.^** Though it was a great achievement, 
ret the construction was defective due to poor 
naterials and apparatus, t Hence by 1800, two of the 
'anal heads and three head locks had been rebuilt 


therefore, imposed a heavy strain on the Company's 
finance. The Court of Directors in 1867 proposed 
that the construction of irrigation works should 
bp undertaken by persons as private enterprise. 
Sir Arthur Cotton outlined several ambitious 
irrigation schemes. He proposed the construction oI 
a number of canals radiating east and west from the 
Tungabhadra and the Kistna. According to this project, 
four weirs were to be constructed on the Timgabhadra 
and on the Kistna. These weirs were to be supplied 
by the excavation of five large canals. Further, 600 
miles of river channels were to be improved to pro¬ 
vide navigation facilities and a coast canal con¬ 
structed to link the Kistna Delta with Madras. 
Another 600 miles were to be constructed in the west, 
stretching up to Poona and Mangalore. This project 
was to cost about £2 millions. Another scheme was 
outlined to irrigate and navigate the area from 
Santbal Hills to Dacca; and this wag to be connected 
with the Ganges Canal at Kanpur by means of on 
artificial canal about 560 miles long. Still another 200- 
mile canal was to join Ganges Canal with the Sutlei 
river, to provide navigation facilities between Bengal, 
the Punjab and the U. P. The Orissa Canal was 
expected to extend the navigable line—about 4,000 
miles long from Karachi to Calcutta and Madras. 

Two companies were floated to take up the 
scheme. The East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 


23. BenmM Darleys Vol. 1. 

24. D. C. iptrrlt i Irrigathn in JndUf p. 17. 

25. Cil.; pp. 25-2t. 


pany was formed in 1868 which commenced work in 
1863. This company was to construct Orissa sidRl 
Midnaipur canals; birt by 1866 it had Q>ent all its 
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mpital, even though a large part of the construction 
work was stiil untouched, and failed to obtain 
•additional capital. The Government, therefore, took 
over the work paying £900,000. These works have 
proved irt valuable to the agricultural population they 
snWc, besides offering very useful navigation facilities. 
But financially these works have never been a success 
owing to the fact that the average rainfall over the 
trtict is 60 inches per aiLTium, a fact that was entirely 
ignored when the project w^as framed.” The East India 
Company had also undertaken to construct the some 
canals but owing to shortage of capital, they were 
constructed by the Government from the very outset, 
though on a smaller scale than originally planned. 
Another company, the Madras Irrigation Com- 
il>any, was formed in 1862 with a capital of £1 million. 
This Company undertook to construct the Kurnool- 
Cucldaplia Canal, at an estimated cost of £550,000 
but after the construction work was undertaken the 
Company spent the whole of the capital it possessed 
and had, tlierefore, to borrow £600,000 from the 
Secretary of State to complete the work. Later on 
the Government purchased this company for 
£1,185,500. The main causes of the failure of these 
schemes W’cre the desire of the companies to secure 
immediate profits and the lack of experience and 
knowledge of local conditions. 

III. Construction by thb GomNMBNT 
THROUGH Loans 

In view of the appalling loss of life caused by 
the famine of 1866, the Government of India realised 
the necesvsity for the rapid construction of a network 
of irrigation canals. The Secretary of State for 
India, therefore, accepted the principle of financing 
productive works by loans raised in the open market. 
This new policy led to the construction of five 
important irrigation works in U.P., Bombay, 
N.-W. F. P.*' and the Punjab.” Tliese canals were: 
(1) the Sirhind Canal in 'the East Punjab, (2) the Lower 
Ganges Canal in U.P., (3) the Lower Swat Canal 
in N.-W. F. P.,” (4) the Desert Canal in Sind” 

and (5) the Mutha Canal in Bombay. This work w 
one of great value, far more so than the direct returns 
from it indicate. The necessity of affording a supply 
of good water to Poona would alone have been suffi¬ 
cient justification for the project and, added to 
a tract extremely liable to famine is efficiently pro¬ 
tected. Although classed as unremimerative, the 
ject has proved a thoroughly sound investment on 
the part of the Government.* 

IV. ProtfxjtiVb Canals Elsewhere and Colonization 
Canals in the Punjab 

In the meantime the Government had begun to 

Beniazd Dulcyi Op, C/l.» p. 154. 

27. Both tbeie bow belong to Weet PakifUn. They reapeotlToly 
Inlgtto 160.000 and 200.000 aeroa of land. 
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realise their responsibility for famine relief. i It wat 
after the publication of the Report of the Famine Com, 
mission of 1880 that remarkable development took 
place in the protective irrigation works which were 
most liable to famine. Since 1818, the Government 
began to set apart a sum of Rs. U Vores each year 
for the Famine Relief and Insurance Fund, out of 
which a sum of Rs. 75 lakhs was to be spent on the 
protective railways and irrigation works. ITie first 
protective work undertaken was the Betwa ^^anal in 
the U. P.; and the Rushikalya Project Consisting 
of reservoirs, weirs and canals, and the Nira Caml in 
the Bombay Presidency and the Periyar canal system 
in Madras were constructed. Two important works in 
Sind were the Jaynrao Caml (lying between Eastern 
Nara and the Indus) and the Western Nara CanaU^ 
In addition to these famine protective works, 
construction of colonization canals took place in the 
Punj,ab. This scheme has turned a barren, waterless 
and uninhabited desert into a garden inhabited by a 
contented peasantry with flourishing agriculture. 'Phe 
area lying between the nivers Jhelum and Sutlej was 
having rainfall from 5 to 15 inches and was inhabited 
by a few graziers and herders. In order to open up 
some of these waste tracts and at the same time to 
relievo pressure on land in highly populated region- 
elsewhere, Government took over these unreclaimed 
lands as 'crown waste* and embarked on a scheme of 
colonization.” But the preliminary survey was car¬ 
ried on under great difficulties. In the desert of the 
Punj,ab, the temperature was often continuously over 
110 dog. with no shade and only ugly brackish water 
to drink. Work carried out in malarial jungles wa^ 
worse inasmuch as the constant illness of the staC 
and the labourers made progress much difficult. 
Moreover, the frontier working party had to be guarded 
by soldiers. Not only was the inadequate supply of 
labour a constant obstacle especially in the waste-londg 
of provinces like the Punjab and Sind but the difficulty 
of getting fuel to make bricks and lime also hindered 
construction. Finance also imposed its all-important 
limitations. 

The first colony canals were the Sohag, taken out 
from the Sutlej, and the Sidhmi Cand in the Multan 
district. The former was later absorbed into the Sutle] 
Valley canals. These canals yielded 40 per cent on the 
capital outlay. They promoted the growth of 
prosperous colonies in West Pimjab and encouraged 
the Government g to embark on a more ambitious canal 
project, the Lower Chenab OanaL* The land between 
the Jhelum and the Sutlej was divided into squares of 
land subsequently standardised at 25 acres each and on 
these were settled members qf the various agricultural 
tribes from the old districts. The Chenab Colors WW 
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established in 1892, the Jhdum Colony in 1901 and 
Jamrao Colony'in 1898 in Sind. 

V. Irrigation Commibsion and After 
; ^ The appointment of the Irrigation Commission 
was the result of J,he famines of 1899-1900-1901 and the 
success of the productive and protective works under¬ 
taken during the second half of the 19th century. The 
Commission reported in 1903 and laid down a definite 
policy regarding, the “selection, financing, and main¬ 
tenance of canal works.” As regards the productive 
work, the Commission held: 

“All productive work must be regarded as 
essentially protective. The direct revenue which 

• they earn is a valuable asset, more especially as it 
is usually at a maximum in years of drought when 
so many other sources of revenue are liable to con¬ 
tract. As alreadv shown, it is a measure of the in¬ 
crease in the wealth of the country due to the 
works, a large share of which comes back to the 
State indirectly. Population is attracted from the 
more congested district, and in times of famine, many 
emigrants from distressed traets find agricultural 
employment on the new areas brought under culti¬ 
vation. Every extension of irrigation increased the 
security of the food supply of the country in years 
of drought, and, in those days of cheap railway 
freights, the produce of irrigation can be carried to 
those parts in which it is most required. For these 
reasons,' we tlynk that programmes of future ex¬ 
penditure on irrigation works should provide for the 

• construction of as many productive works as can be 
proposed, in whatever parts of the country they are 
situated, and without reforenco to the urgency of 
protection* for the locality. Promising projects 
should be held in abeyance only when funds cannot 
be allotted for them without interrupting pro¬ 
gress on irrigation works of any kind which have 
been actually commenced, or withholding money 
rfrom worlcs more urgently required for protective 
reasons; or when adequate establishment is not 
available for carrying out the works; or when the 
success of the works depends upon coloni-sation 
operation which it may be more convenient 
general grounds to postpone.”^ 

The recommendations of the Commission gave in¬ 
valuable encouragement to tJie development of irriga¬ 
tion works in India and the total capital expenditure 
on productive and protective works was doubled. A 
large number of new works were undertaken. 

The first important work to be undertaken was 
the great Triple Canal Project in the Punjab, consist¬ 
ing of the Upper Jhehtm Canal (built in 1915), the Up¬ 
per Chenab Canal (completed in 1912), and Lower Bari 
Dmb Canal (opened in 1913). The entire system was 
completed in 1917.® During this perj^ the Lower 
Jhclum Canal was also constnicted in the Punjab; 
and the Upper Swat Canal in N.-W. F. P. Tlie J?*amine 
Commission had no intention of restricting the growth 

f 
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of irrigation facilities in India. They wanted faturt 
development to proceed on efficient and economic linett^ 
They said 

“It must not, however, be supposed Ahat we 
estimate the probable net cost of protectixm 
tract, which is now liable to famino» at a sumwhich 
is equivalent to three times the probable expendi¬ 
ture on famine relief. There are no doubt many 
tracts in which nrotectiou cannot be provided at A 
less cost than this, and they are generally the 
tracts in which protection is most urgently required. 
But there are others in which it may be hoped that 
the unproductive outlay will be much less. Works 
which will be productive, or in which the capital 
cost is not likely to exceed 20 times the net 
revenue, will not involve any unproductive out¬ 
lay, and it will be unnecessary to consider the 
questions of their protective value at all. And we 
think that, in all tracts in which the cultivation 
is at all insecure, protective works may be sanc¬ 
tioned without hesitation whenever the capital 
cost is not likely to exceed thirty times the net 
revenue, or whenever a net return of more than 3 
per cent on the capital outlay may be anticipated. 
The indirect returns which will accrue on the 
.penditure, and the protective value of the work 
will certainly'suffice to justify the sanction. When 
a lower return than this is ^ticipated, it will be 
necessary to pay closer attention to all the circum¬ 
stances of the case; and especially .to the urgency 
and the certainty of thh protection which the work 
is designed to afford. In such cases the work wiB 
either be abnormally costly to construct or main¬ 
tain, or the value of irrigation, except in years of 
extreme drought, will be so small or doubtful as 
to justify caution in according sanction. This ex¬ 
amination of the subject leads to the conclusion that, 
however great may be the indirect value of irriga¬ 
tion works which may be classed as productive, it 
will diminish rapidly for works on which the 
direct returns are likely to fall below the produc¬ 
tive standard^ and may become so inappreciable, 
even in districts which are liable to frequent 
faininrs. as to render the construction of works 
inexpedient.” 

The suggestions of the Commission have found 
the basis of the irrigation policy of the present century, 
Tlie first important productive work undertaken 
during this period was the Tribcni Canal in Bihar. 
Other .protective works undertaken in the C. P. were 
Mahanadi, Waingana, Toudula and Ramtek canals. 
Similarly, in Bombay, a large number of storage works 
were constructed of which the Pravara and Nira Right 
Bank Canals were important. 

VI. DEMOiOCMENT DlKING PoST-WaR PcRlOD 
After the inauguration of the Reforms of 1919| 
irrigatoin became a provincial subject. The Provin¬ 
cial Government now possesses much larger initiative 
in the construction of canals. They have to obtain the 
sanction of the Government of India only if the 
estimated cost is more than Rs. 60 lakhs. Loans caB* 
be taken not only for productive works but also fo* 
other works. Money can also be utilised from the 
Provincial Famine Insurance Grant when it is not re- 
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quired for famine relief. Due to the post-war Pros¬ 
perity many new irrigation schemes were launched, 
several of wliich have been completed. Of these the 
most important was the Sutlej Valley Project/m the 
P«njajy and the states of Bahawalpur and Bikaner, by 
making four weirs for irrigating over 5 million acres 
or nearly 8,000 sq. miles of land at a cost of Bs. 21 
crorcs and was completed in 1932-33.** Another work 
of groat magnitude was the construction of Sukkar 
Barrage project in Sind at a cost of Us. 21 crorcs to 
command a gross area of 7i million acres.** Besides 
these, Srirada Canal was built in 1928 in U.P., and the 
Cauvery Mcltur Project in Madras and Damodar 
Canal in Bengal were also constructed. 

Irrigation Rbsearch in India 

Great strides in irrigation (including hydraulic 
research) ha^^o been made in India within the last 
35 years. Some of the activities have been ad hoc and 
in.'ipired by the personal interests and Bcientific 
ambitions of individual engineers; but substantial 
advance has been made through organised research. 

The first in the field was Bombay where special 
Research Division wiis created in 1916 to investigate 
local problems on land drainage and reclamation. In 
1920 a hydrodynamic research station was opened on 
a small distributary near Poona. By the 

activities of the Research Station developed 
beyond belief and the water supply available for 
model work was found to be inadequate. The station 
was consequentl> movc<l to Khandakvasla below the 
Khandakvasla Dam where conditions for research were 
excellent. After 1945 the activities of the Central 
Research Station at Khandakvasla multiplied 
problems were referred to it from all parts of the 
country. During the 33 years of its existence over 1,500 
experiments have been carried out that relate to river 
training, the design of channels and hydraulic works, 
navigation, soil and agricultural problems. 

The Hydrodynamics Research Station of Khanda¬ 
kvasla was taken over by the Government of India in 
1937, to assist river training, research problems and 
irrigation and was renamed as the Central Water Power 
Irrigation and Navigation Research Station early in 
1948. In order to meet the increased demand for 
research facilities from the Central, Provincial and 
State Governments, the Station is now under 
expansion. 

Alter Bombay came Punjab, where the danger of 
water-logging and •deterioration of land by salts 
became alarming. Investigations were started in 
1925 and gradually a hydraulic laboratory came into 
being at Lahore. This had since developed into one 
of the finest research institutions in the world but 
was lost to India by partition in 1947. A new Research 
Institute was set up with head-quarters at Amritsar. 

5S. Both thoM projoeU bow Bo ia' Pdcli Ub. 


The Irrigation Besearch Station in IT.P. vit 
established in 1930 at Lucknow but hks since moved 
to Roorkce. Investigations have been carried out on 
calibration of flumes and falls, the study of non¬ 
silting distributary heads, Burning of structures, water 
requirements of crops, earth dam construction, river 
training and sub-soil supplies available in different 
doabs in the western districts of U.P, 

The River Research Institute of West Bengal was 
set up in 1943 and comprises the River Moc^el Station 
at Gaki, Tidal Model Station at Belghaxia) the Soil 
Mechanics Laboratory at Russa and the Statistical 
Laboratory at Anderson House, Alipore (Calcutta). 

The Krishnarajasagar Research Station at Mysore 
was established in 1945 immediately below the 
Krishnarajasagar Dam on the river Cauveiy. The 
Hyderabad Engineering Research Departments, the 
Irrigation Research Station, Poondi, Madras State, 
the Soil Engineering Research Station, Chepauk 
(Madras), the Concrete Laboratory, Chepauk, and 
the Hirakud Research Station (Orissa) have all been 
established in the course of the last decade. 

Irrig.ation Organisations 

Besides the Irrigation Departments of various 
Provinces and States, there are three central bodies 
dealing with irrigation matters, viz., the Ontral 
Waterpower, Irrigation and Navigation Commission, 
the (^kntral Board of Irrigation and the Central 
Groundwater Organisation. 

The Central Waterpower, Irrigation and Naviga¬ 
tion Commission (OWING) was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1945, with the object of initiating, 
co-ordinating, and furthering the schemes for the con¬ 
trol, conservation and utilization of water resourd&s 
throughout the country for the purpose of irrigation, 
waterpower generation, navigation and flood control, 
and if so required, the construction of new schemes. 
The Commission consists of a chairman, two full-time 
members, and technical administrative staff to per¬ 
form these functions. 

Tlic General Board of Irrigation (GBI) wag set 
up in 1931 to co-ordinate research on irrigation and 
allied subjects conducted at all research irrigation 
stations in India. The Board maintains one of the 
finest libraries on irrigation, hydro-electric and other 
subjects where enquiries from engineers in India e*id 
abroad are dealt with. 

The Central Groundwater Organisation (OGO) 
was established^ in 1946 in conjunction with the drive 
for "Grow More Food Campaign” and its objectives 
include (a) assisting provinces and states in securing 
materials for execution of tube-well projects ajad traior 
iog their personnel in the use of equipment, (b) assist¬ 
ing in the construction of tube-wells, and (c) collect¬ 
ing and co-ordinating information available about 
sub-i^il supplies and carrying out research in deve¬ 
loping improved methods of expiring ground!^ 
water supplies. 
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Xhb recent crisis in the Congress culminating in 
thd resignation of Pandit Nehru and eventually 
patched up by tHe offering of the stewardship of the 
Congress organisation to the Prime Minister raises 
some important issues giving food for some general 
reflections regarding the position of political parties in 
relation to the State and Government under parlia¬ 
mentary democracy which are set forth in this paper. 
Wo are not concerned here with the rights or wrongs 
of the dispute that offers the occasion for these reflec¬ 
tions. Our approach in this study will be simply 
analytical and academic and although made in the 
context of the peculiar situation of this country, our 
observations will necessarily have a wider and general 
application. 

The dispute that arose between the Congress 
Prc.sidcnt and the Prime Minister is not a personal one, 
but is to be traced to the lack of appreciation of the 
changed position of the Congress before and after the 
transfer of power which calls for a clear determination 
of the relationship between the parliamentary wing of 
the party and its organisation outside. Pandit Nehru 
{limsclf made a j>assiag reference to this at a Press 
Conference on August 28 last when he is reported to 
have observed: 

"The. position of the Congress President and 
the Congress Executive today could not be said 
to be the same as before." 

Before the transfer of power the Congress was not 
just one of the political parties in the usual acceptation 
o4 the term, but claimed, with no little justification, 
to represent the entire nation, as it was the rallying 
point of all forces of national resistance to imperialistic 
domination and the spearhead of the struggle for 
national emancipation. So long as the Congress was 
engaged in the fight for freedom it had to be regi* 
mented in the pattern of a disciplined army and all 
its members had to submit to the stem discipline of 
the organisation which headed up to its highest 
Executive—the President and the Working Committee 
popularly designated in the language of military 
technique as the High Command. But with the trans¬ 
fer of power came about a transformation in the 
character of the Congress also from a fighting organi¬ 
sation of the nation to a ruling party in power and as 
the pattern of government of the county even before 
independence had become assimilated to that of a 
parliamentary democracy the position of the Congress 
vis<i~vi$ its parliamentary wing and the Government 
formed out of the latter rrauired a new adjustment 
on the lines obtaining in countries like England where 
parliamentary democracy prevails. In the new posture 
of things the Congress idiould no longer claim to re¬ 
present the nation as a whole, which would logically 
to ttd tbeory of one-piarty aUto in 


direct contravention of the democratic ideal to wbich 
the Cottigress stands committed, for such a claTm wo^d 
be the very antithesis of the basic assupmfion of 
parliamentary democracy, viz., alternation in office 
and opposition between rival political parties according 
to the choice of the sovereign people. Nor should the 
party outside the Parliament control its members in 
Parliament and the Government in minute details, 
because the postulate of parliametary democratic 
government is the control of the executive by, and 
full responsibility to, Parliament, and that responsibility 
docs not cease to exist even if it be obscured by meti¬ 
culous interference of an extraparliamentary authority. 
That does not moan that after election the members 
returned on the party ticket would become completely 
independent of the party, because they are pledged 
to implement the broad policies accepted by the party 
organisation outside Parliament and formulated in 
the programme placed before the electorate on the 
eve of election and because both have the same 
background. 

But the point that is to be noted is that 
the system of parliamentary government requires that 
short of this agreement on broad policies the Parlia¬ 
mentary wing of the party and the Government should 
be released from all day-to-day interference in the 
conduct of government, because as a government it 
represents not simply the party or the parliamentary 
majority but the State—a neutral force and it has to 
so conduct the administration, sometimes even by 
series of compromises, as to make itself the mouth¬ 
piece of the whole people consisting of both the majo¬ 
rity party and the minority parties for the time being 
at any rate. It cannot do that if it is ramshackled 
directives of the party executive at every step. Of 
course occasions may arise when exigencies of parliar 
montary politics may lay too great a strain on their 
allegiance to the party and when it become^ their 
duty to resign and go to the electorate for a fresh 
mandate. Parliamentary system rests on a mce 
balancing of forces and any maladjustment in the 
balance requires correction by api)eal to the electorate 
or sovereign people, and political sagacity and states¬ 
manship lies in the power of discerning when exactly 
that occasion arises. So far as the recent crisis in the 
Congress is concerned, it arose because the situation 
was confused by the Congress stepping rilraight iato 
office and power without a fresh general election and 
the position will be much more clarified after ensuing 
general election if the Congress comes into power 
after contest with other political parties. As Pandit 
Nehru is reported to have observed in course of hig 
statement at the Press Conference referred to above 

''Next year a wider Parliament will be eleotedi 
by millions of peojfle and it is rather diflSoult W. 
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think that it can be controHed by a Party executive. 
The party executive lays down for its own party 
broad policy and^ the party ehould follow it. Now, 
in regard to this matter, if 1 belong to a party, 
obviously I must follow the broad poUqr which 
%/xthat Party lays down. Suppose, the Congress 
Executive gives a mandate to me and says—Do 
this or that, that is an important matter and 1 
should accept it. If I think 1 cannot accept that 
I must say I cannot accept. If in spite of that 
they say you must accept it, then I get out. If the 
Co»ngress Executive asks me to resgin from the 
Prime Ministership I resign immediately. But I 
do not think the Congress Executive should inter¬ 
fere in my work apart from the big policy that 
should be laid down either in Parliament or 
administrative work or as to who should be mem¬ 
bers of my cabinet/^ 

Thus it would appear that the crisis in the Con¬ 
gress was caused by its traditional outlook, its totali¬ 
tarian claim to represent the nation as a whole and 
its failure to adjust itself to the new situation brought 
about by the transfer of power. If the Congress is to 
remain tnie to the profession of its democratic ideal 
and for the matter of that of a parliamentary type of 
democracy it has got now to eschew its traditional 
totalitarian claim and play the role of just one of the 
political parties in the couniiy with its own programme 
many of whose features would of course be a legacy 
of its past tradition, but touched up so as to suit the 
new environment, otherwise there is every likelihood 
of a party dictatorship developing behind the facade 
of parliamentary democracy. We have before our 
eyes many examples of such development in recent 
history to put us on our guard. The best way to guard 
against such sinister development is to draw a clear- 
cut line between the political wing of the party and 
the parliamentary wing—the sphere of the former 
being to work among the people and the electorate 
outside the machinery of the State represented by 
parliament and Government to win over the electorate 
to place itself in the seat of power to implement its 
policies and programme which may have appealed to 
their imagination, while the sphere of the latter is to 
work inside the Parliament either in the role of the 
Opposition to act as a check on the excesses of the 
Government by healthy and responsible criticism or 
in the role of the Government for the whole nation 
instead of for the party only, according as it happens 
to be in a minority or majority in Parliament. Excep<t 
in respect of the general outlook and broad policies 
the parliamentary wing of the party is not to be sub¬ 
jected to meticulous interference by its organisation 
outside and is to be given a measure of autonomy to 
cany on its functions inside the machinery of govern¬ 
ment if it is not to be handicapped in the proper 
performance of its role. It would perhaps be no 
exaggeration to say that parliamentary form of demo¬ 
cracy can only succeed on the basis of jealous vigi¬ 
lance against control of the government in the politi- 
{B*l vbm of the party outside ^Parliameot Because 


parliamentary democracy rests on the principle o: 
complete dependence on and responsibility to Parlia¬ 
ment of the Government to the exclusion of any extra 
parliamentary authority and even the control, Of 
the parliamentary majority by a P'^rty caucus out¬ 
side Parliament is repugnant to the spirit of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, whatever may be the position 
in fact. If democracy professes to rest on the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people there can jpe no room 
for any other authority to stand betweon^the people 
or the electorate on the one hand and Parfiament oud 
Government on the other. The function of political 
parties is to help the electorate in giving shape and 
form to their collective will, in mobilising their 
scattered energies and canalising them in useful 
channels, in fact they are the instruments for achie¬ 
ving the ends of democracy, but still they should not 
be allowed to usurp the sovereignty of the people,^ 
If a political party through control over its parlia-* 
mentary majority and the government is allowed to 
control the machinery of State, it will be placed in a 
position of definite advantage over all others and 
would be placed on the high road to party dictatorship. 
Even if the party docs not take ad vantage.of its posi¬ 
tion, it would still bo open to suspicion of such prac¬ 
tice in the eyes of others much to H-lic detriment c/f 
clean public life. 

It is desireable, therefore, that there should be 
organisational separation between the political P'nrty 
outside and the parliamentary party inside Parliament. 
It is from this angle that the recent combination of 
the leadership of the Congress both inside and outside 
Parliament by Pandit Nehru has come in for legiti¬ 
mate criticism in some quarters, as it would tend'^o 
confuse the line of separation between the Congress 
organisation outside and the parliamentary Congress 
party and the Government and tilt the scale heavily 
in favour of the Congress party in the country as 
against other parties by the added weight of the head 
of the Government to the leadership* of the Congress 
party. Just as no individual in a democratic state 
should be in a position to say, ‘1 am the state,'' so 
also with any party. Even Pandit Nehru himself is 
not unaware of these implications of the step. At the 
Press Conference referred to above he deprecated such 
combination of the two offices except as an emergency 
measure. He is reported to have said: 

^'1 definitely think that it is a wrong thing 
practically, and even otherwise, for the Prime 
Minister to be Congress President. But that being 
the general rule. I cannot say what necessity might 
compel one to do under special circumstances, when 
a hiatus is created or something like that. ... I do 
not think it can work ^as a permanent proposal. 

It can only mean suppression of one function, prac¬ 
tically speaking. Either the Prime Mini^tershjj 
becomes dominant or the other. Both cannot. So, 

08 a practical oroposal, I do not think it is feasible^ 
That may occur during a crisis foja tempomy 
period, ba% it ibould m avoided M possible 
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unless circumatuxe^ are such that one does a thing 
which is ‘not uormalW desireable.” 

To sum up, the underlying reason and desirability 
of the. proposed separation (in the limited sense indi- 
;,^:ated above) between the party outside Parliament 
on the one haud and the party members in Parliament 
and Government on the other lies in the fact that for 
, the time'^ being the latter becomes the mouthpiece and 
agent of the State which is a neutral force and as such 


f 


should not function in a purely partisan spirit. In 
the words of Prof. Laski; “The ' whole underlying' 
conception of parliamentary government is based upon 
t.he^view that the State is a neutral faotop>in Society, 
In tlie ceaseless interplay of party warfare ,now* one 
party, now another, becomes the Government and *0 
becomes entitled to the operation of its authority."* 


Laski ; Parliammtary Government in Englond, p> ISf, 
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LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 

A Brief Life-Sketch 

By Dn. M. HAFIZ SYED, m.a.. ph.d. d.htt., t.d. 

University of Allahabad 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was bom at Kamal in the general elect um in 1945, He was invited to the Simla 

East Punjab on October 1, 1895. lie was the second Conference in 19^15 and 1946. 

son of the late lluknuddaullah Shanislier Jang Nawab He was appointed a member of the Viceroys 
Rustam Ali Ifhan. He claims descent from the dins- Flxccuiive Council in 1946 and leader of the Muslim 

. trious King Nausherwan the Juj^b of Iran. He was League bloc in the Interim Government. He was the 

married to Begum llaana, a distunguishod economist, first Indian Finance member to present a budget of 
educationist and social worker. 1947-48. He went to England along with Mr. Jinnah 

After education at home Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan to represent Muslim India in December 1946, when it 
went* to Aligarh for further studies. He was also a was decided to divide India into India and Pakistan, 
student of the Allahabad University in 1919. He took As (he right-hand man of Mr. Jinnah ne became the 
his M. A. degree from Exeter College, Oxford. He first Prime Minister of Pakistan in 1947. He also held 
•was railed to the Bar from Inner Temple, London, the portfolios of Defence, and States and Frontier 
in 1922. regions. He was the convener of the Pakistan Muslim 

Mr. Khan joined the Muslim League in 1933 and League and elected its President in October 1950. 
was elected its General Secretary, in 1936, He held The news of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination 
that office till 1947. He was elected a member of the lias cast a gloom all over India and Pakistan and it 
U.P. Legislative \]loiiJicil in 1926 and continued in thisi .*<hocked nob only his admirers and fellow-citizens but 
position till 1940. He became the Deputy President also those who had political differences with him. Our 
of the U.P. Legislative Council in 1931 and continu'?d beloved. Prime Minister mourned the loss in an 
in that capacity till 1938. He was elected to the affectionate manner and said that he always received 

Central Assembly in 1940. unfailing courtesy and kindness at his hands. Mr. 

He was a member of the Executive Council of the Liaquat Ali Khan was one of those few leaders of 
Agra and Aligarh Muslim Universities for a number Pakistan who had full faith in mutual co-operation and 

of years. He was the President of the Anglo-Arabic goodwill and treated differences of opinion with generous 

College Society in Delhi from 1940 to 1947. toleration. 

Working ii\ close collaboration with the Late Mr. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was born and bred in India. 

M. A. Jinnah he made the Muslins*League the most He was educated in tfie M.A.O. College Aligarh, and 

powerful organisation of the Muslims. He was elected the Allahabad University. He counted ain5ng his friends 
deputy leader of the Muslim League Party in the some eminent Indians, one of whom was Mr. C. Y. 
Central Assembly in March 1943, He was a good Chintamani, (he first editor of 'the Leader who had high 
parliamentarian and debi^flear. He was the Chairman of regard for his liberal vi<^8. Politically he had leanings 
the Central Parliamentary Board of the Muslim, towards Congress ideals. It was he who drafted the 

League. famous Independence Resolution which was passed hy 

'Mr, Liaquat "AJi Khan was mainly responsible for the All-India Muslim League in 1937, the actgel 
the great victory of the Muslim I/sague in the wordings of which were these: 
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' ‘^Resolved that the object of the All-lndia 
Muslim League shall be *he establishment in India 
of full independence in l-he form of a federation 
of free democratic State in which the rights and 
interests of the Miisalinans and other minorities are 
adequately and effectivoly safeguarded in •the* 
constitution.” 

In spite of this clear declaration of his 
political conviction iii unity and solidarity of one 
Indian ' nation, he did subscribe later on to the 
view of the fantastic nothui of the iwo-nation 
iheory in India due to the necessity of political 
exigencies as adumbrated by the Muslim League. 
Whatever may have been his i>olitical views under the 
compelling influence of Muslim League politics, Mr. 
faaquat Ali Khan sincerely believed in the establish¬ 
ment of cordial relation between India and Pakistan. 
The Nehru-Liaquat Agreement of April 19S0 is an, 
obvious evidence of this fact. To quote his own words: 

^ii will inaugurate a new era in which we shall 
1)0 able 1o settle mutually mir common disputes 
which liav'c resulted in growing dissensions bctw’crn 
the two countries.” 

li i'? a matter of regret and disnppointmoiit 
lhal the agreetnenl has not worked well. Dissensions 
h<'lv\cen two countries have not yet ceased. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan is not wholly to be blamed for the failure of 
this agreement. It is admitted on all hands that Prime 
Minisitis rantiol both frame and execute policies. The 
execution of policies is the task of officials. No agree- 
m<-iit can possibK work efficiently if officials do not 
eo-operafe with the Government. We are reminded of 
the words of Mr. GhuJam Mohammad. Once he said, 
“Agi'cernent between India and Pakistan has not 
been implemented because there had been high level 
agreements; officials at low level have taken the law 
into their hands and had infringed the agreements.” 
Tl is not only the officials but also the people of 
Pakistan who more often than not, took the law into 
their own hands and infringed agreements reached 
between India and Pakistan. They lack political in- 


They are not sufficently tolerant. They were 
wrongly led to believe that the Hindu population of 
their country was Kafir, 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has full faith in mutual 
toleration. If all Pakistanis appreciated his noble 
attitude, there would have been no exodits on a large 
scale of Hindus from Pakistan and possibly no danger 
of war between the two dominions. Pakistan, has had 
the misfortune of losing its popular Prime Minister at 
a time when she needed him most. • 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan rightly believed tfct all 
disputes whether domestic or international should be 
solved by peaceful methods. Let us remembei* that 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan will have lost his life in vain if 
Pakistanis continue to preach what is called veiled 
violence. 

He had a remarkable role to play in his own way, 
and he estaldished his claim to eminence by playing it to 
tlie satisfaction of his chief the late Mr. M. AJ. Jinnab, 
As a finance minister in tlie Interim Government of 
Lord Wavell he produced a much-discussed budget. As 
a general Secretary of the Muslim League for many 
years he proved his skill as an organiser. It was in 
recognition of liis valuable services that Mr. Jinnah; 
elevatttd liijii to a high position, viz,, the premiership of 
hi.s new dominion. Jf Pakistan has attained a certain; 
amount of stability and progress in the course of four 
momentous years, the credit goes to her premier. It 
will be sometime before wc shall he in a position to 
take stock of his contiihution to the creation and 
consolidation of Pakistan. The future historians alone 
will he in a position to adjudge his achievements and 
failures as one of its builders and administrators. Let 
us hear in mind the simple fact that if Pakistan is to 
survive, she must tread in the footstep of Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan and try to produce at this hour of her national 
calamity leaders and officials who by their firmness and 
moderation can wean the people from the path of haired, 
violence and war and unite them all for the constructive 
work of peace. 




























EVE OF THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 

By C. L. R. SASTRI 

“I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder not to see them ashamcdJ -Stvirr 


I wn.writing this article on the evc of the general 
rf^elecfions. Our people, to put it succinctly, should be 
exhorted by t\'ery responsible writer to exercise their 
franchise not wildly but wisely. They exorcised it 
* wildly during the last elections. That tragic mistake 
must, on no account, be allowed to be repeated. 
Circumstances have not been so favourable to us since 
then that we can afford to continue committing such 
Gargantuan blunders till the last syllable of recoixled 
time. It is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection to expc'ct 
any electorate—composed both of the ordinary run of 
men and of tliose whom Stevenson happily called “the 
more cultjivatod among the ignorant”—not to be Ic'd 
astray by the calculated wiles of the parties contesting 
the elections. These wiles are designed to catch lliein 
on the wrong foot. As far as our electorate was con¬ 
cerned it had bcfn caught on the wrong fool in 1046. 
Gnr soi disant premier political organmtion, the 
Congress, dangled the enticing ciirrot of “No creation 
of Pakistan save and except over our dead bodies” 
Ijel’ore the noses of the gullible public, and the gullible 
public duly succumbed to that blandishment. The 
Congress leaders were taken at their face-value. It 
iiiiLst have caused them no end of merriment to 
witness how easily they could bamboozle tlic people. 
It was almost as though they could play on the people 
as on a Mrmged instrument. 

The Embrace of Death 

*Was it not Barnum who put us wise to the 
Miprenu' fact of life that a sucker is born every 
mmute? I am certain that, during elections, a sucker 
is born cNcry second; and that, in our hapletfts country, 
a. Huck( 1 IS born every split second. The result was 
111 si. as they had confidently anticipated, the Congress 
won the elections by a very comfortable maj,ority, 
indeed. Their rpse succeeded beyond their wildest 
dreams. The electorate, in a manner of speaking, ate 
out of their hands. The poet has a line, “Ignorant of 
their doom the little \ictiirts played”: I may say, 
likewise, that ignorant of their doom the electorate 
tripped over one another’s heels to embrace our Con¬ 
gress loaders. It did not know, at the time, that it was 
an embrace of death: I am not sure it knows it now. 
Tliiit is why I am writing this article. I am afraid that 
it is still, after so many heart-rending disasters, under 
the old spell—%ven if it be conceded^that the first fiQ© 
careless rapture has departed beyobd recall. A con¬ 
catenation of circumstances has woyen a halo around 
the Congress’s head that can, with difficulty, bo des¬ 
troyed. The Congress is a name to conjure with: 
“there is magic in the f?eb of it.” It was the Congress 
that persistently led the freedom-movement in the 
country. • 

The Liberals 

It is, df course, conveniently forgotten that, for 


well-nigh thirty-five years, the Congress had been in 
the* hands of the much-maligned -Moderates, later 
christened Liberals. It was these same Moderates, or 
Liberals, that had been responsible for instilling in us 
the craving for freeing ourselves from alien domina¬ 
tion. It was Dadabhai Naoroji and Gopala lirishna 
Gokhiile who made us politically-conscious in the days 
wlion the later darlings of the multitude were hardly 
heard of in the next street, not to speak of China, as 
HazliU. puts it somewhere. It is their names, more 
than tliose of any others that will be inscribed, in 
letters of gold, on (he roster of our freedom-struggle, 
It was only after 1920 that it fell to the lot of Mahatma 
Gandhi to hit the headlines as the undisputed leader 
of the Congress. The Gandhian Congress is thus only 
thirty years old. But public memory is notoriously 
short and the part that the Liberals played in our 
freedom-movement has been studiously ignored. If the 
Congress is sfill, as I have sugge.vted, a nam*; to 
conjure with, the credlit for it must, in all fairness, be 
ascribed to the Liberals who held the fort for a longer 
period than the Gandhian Congressmen. These latter 
merely stepped into the breach created by the resig¬ 
nation of the former eu rnasse from the oi'ganisat’ioii 
whose imposing edifice they had built, brick by brick, 
with their loving hands. 

“If You have Tears ...” 

I wish to put it on record that bravo men lived 
licfore, as well as since, Agamemnon, and that if the 
Congress continues to enjoy a modicum of prestige 
today, notwithstanding its eggregious errors (of com¬ 
mission, no less than of omission), it is more owing 
to the indefatigable labours of those much-intaligncd 
Liberals who first taught our people that there is 
science called politics than to their cheap-jack suc¬ 
cessors v’ho exhorted them in sundry devious ways to 
wnloain that, instructive lesson. The Liberals made the 
Congress and the country: what their successors can 
legitimately boast of is that they have, of malice 
prep&tm, unmade both. If we have tears we must be 
prepared to shed them now: if we have none we must 
at least remain silent and not keep babbling about 
those successors’ “achievements” as Falstaff, in his 
dotage, kept babbling about the green fields. In every 
other clime it has been experimentally proved that all 
men cannot be fooled all the time: should it be lelt 
to our clime alone to disprove that encouraging dic¬ 
tum? I have been at pains to indicate that this per-* 
sistent slogan of Gandhian Congressmen that they 
(and none else) were the torch-bearers of our freedom 
is just a silly symphony and nothing more: there had 
been other, and mightier, Richmonds in the field. 

Stealing the Thunder of the Mahasabha • 

I have mentioned that, in 1940, our present 
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^'Ma Baps’^ wou thf^ elections by the diabolically clever 
I use of danRlmg before the gullible public the enticing 
carrot of “No Pakistan save and except over our dead 
bodies.” By \that detestable deception th(‘y were J)ble 
to steal tlic thunder of the Hindu Mahasabha which 
had all along been fighting for the preeJcM vation of the 
lu'ecioiis unity of our belo\ed Mothfrland. They 
H^'fiUiedi the electorate that, on the point of that 
serviition, there was not a ijin to chc'Ose between 
themselves and the Mahasabliaites. their ideology w’as 
I he siiiuc, and, mik(; that wa.s .so (tliey aigued), the 
people would do well to vote for the older and the 
more popular organisation. That argument, spcaious 
in ev(‘ry i»art uf it. soundtal the dcath-kmdl of the 
hopes of the Hindu Mahasabha: the populace swallowed 
jt—hook, line and snker. 

PaYIXCi TllK “f^TlMVlK FoRKKIT ” 
riiey did not stop to enquire why. only dunng 
(hclumdime, our revered Congress leaders detected 
the fundamental concordance in the aims of both the 
j'lirties and began paying Iiomige lo the pn'ciou.^ unity 
of our beloved Motherland. Bvjorc (lie elections that 
enthusiasm had been conspicuous by its absence: 
Congre.^'smen had been “ca\ ing m” to tlie over- 
mounting dcmainls of the Muslim League iiiu\ I, for 
one, had no doubt whatever in my iiimd that the^ 
would not hesitate, should the contingency arise, to 
pay the “ultimarc forfeit.” Th's gradual “caving in” 
was with no other obji'ct than that of the final aii<l 
most abject suriemler. Step by .^lep they had given in 
to Muslim intl•an^lgence until there was practically 
notliing moie to be .Siicnficed by tluan 

TatjvTvo with TiiKIR TnNr,n>i in Tiikih Chkkks 

My contention s that the Congn s.s ddiheialidy 
misled the country during the last elections cm the 
question of partition. When it promised that it would 
not yield an inch to tlie Qiiaid-e-Azam on the issue— 
no more than their rivals the Mahasabhaites—it was 
manifc^ly talking with its tongue in its cheek and 
indulging in a .porl-entous wink. Its past actions eoin- 
pletely belied that alluring promise. If our country¬ 
men had been a little bit wiser than they had given 
evidence of being at the time of the crucial test they 
w^ould, of a certainty, not have risen Lo that bait: 
they would have confronted it with its previous record 
and told it that sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof and that those who wished to sup with it 
needed a long spoon. But our countrymen, as it un¬ 
fortunately transipired, were not i=iifficiently wise aud 
plac(‘d implidf reliance on tho-so promises. Tlie Con¬ 
gress thus came to powrer—and promptly went back 
on its word. The rest is current history. 

Once Bitten Tavice Shy 

The point I am desirous of making is that in our 
relations with that monstrosity known as the Congress 
orgpnisation our motto should be: “Once bitten twice 
shy.” We have been bitten more than once. We should 


thus be chaiy of giving further hostages tp fortune in 
the shape of squandering away our ehild-like trust on 
iL party whose word is notoriously not its bond ^nd 
w'hose wliole conception of politics is endless tergiver¬ 
sation witli respect to the very people *vho had cata¬ 
pulted it into the seat of authority. The Copgress 
(new style) has never had any undue consideration 
for the Hindus and, with the passing of time, has been 
having lesvS and less of it still. It wants theii* votes 
tremendously, no doubt, but, after securing thdjn, it 
just has uo use for them. In its eyes the Hindus are 
“Ihr breeds without the law”: they are mere 

hew’ers of wood and drawers of water. Even where 
they me in a majority—and in a preponderating 
niajoiity at that^—they hardly count; a fortiori, where 
they are in a minority they do not count al nil. It is 
a liappy state of affaiirs for the Congress. It can say in 
the latter instance that, being in a minority, they (the 
Hindu.s) miKsI, ipso facto, occupy an inferior position 
to that of the Muslima; and it can say, in the former 
instance, that, our 8tale b<dng “purely secular,” thoir 
being in a majority—even in a piejionderating majo¬ 
rity—not only does not confer on them a superior 
position the Muslims but, actually, confers 

<m them an inferior position because, in the interests 
of “secularity,” the Muslims must be ireated very, 
Very generously, indeed, thereby enabling thi'iii to 
forget that they are in a minority. The Hindus lose 
either way: their being in a majprity doe.s. not help 
them, and their being in a minority is a positive 
himiiance to their well-being. 

“.Secularism'' 

"J'he real meariing of “secularisin’' thius be^’omes 
pellucidly clear. “Secularism.” according to the Con- 
gri'ss'.s interpretation of it. is out-and-out p^o- 
Muslimisin. It is the religion of a;>pea.sc7?ieri/—that 
“putrefying albatross” which the Congress clamjied on 
its neck decades ago for ro.a.sons pecvliarly its own. 1 
am writing this article on the eve of the goueral 
elections; and it is my duty to point out to i^y 
readers that, on November 16, Pandit Nehru told a 
public meeting at Paihankot that eveiy vote for the 
Congress in the ensuing general elections “would be a 
vote for secularism.” As though to clarify it further 
he proceeded to say: 

“Every vote cast in favour of the Congress is 

a vote against communalism which ha.s weakened 

the country.” , '' 

( 

“Scculftrism” will be a slogan to be reckoned with 
in the ensuing electoral fight and I should, therefore, 
like to linger a while over it so that our beloved 
Panditji may not be allowed tp have the last word on 
the subject. There should be some one, among the 
380 millions of our countrymen, to muster sufficient 
courage to stand up to him and say that, highly- 
gjifted an he is, he has been talking drivel—nauseating 
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rivel—and talking it, too, to buttress an extremely 
,untenable position. 

^ ^ Abusis of Words 

Of litc he has been waxing even more ‘‘secular” 
5an usual and w^f may be certain that, as the zero 
hour approaches, the spate of eloquence will swell into 
a. rearing torfent that will submerge all the low-lying 
areas where the “communal’^ ogres hide their dimi¬ 
nished heads in shame. I should, however, like to draw 
his att<‘ntion to the fact that slogan-fed as the Con¬ 
gress has been since 1920 the slog/in that has damaged 
the interest of the country most has been this one of 
“si'cularism” and none other. It started with a woeful 
abuse of words. Pandit Nehru js ere<lited, in certain 
, Circles, with being a lord of language; and it is all 
I lie niorr intriguing, therefore, th.at he should have 
been responsible for this initial misinterpretation of 
•the term. Nowhere in the world has it the connotation 
llial he has imparled to it out of th(‘ cornucopia of 
Ills learning; and nowhere in the world has it been so 
srsti^matically abused as he has, from an overweening 
of Ills coign of vantage, been abusing it. But 1 
i'liall not go into that question now: when one he- 
conn's the Premier of a country one lias ut is to be 
presumed) the fundamental riglit to inveui new terms 
of to iiifust* now'•meanings into ol<l ones; and w'hon 
one eornliirie.s in one^s anointed jieivon the Uvin posts 
of PrcMnier of the country and of Preskleiii of tlie 
caucus of which he is such a shining ornament one 
' n.ioys (it is to be further presumed) the other funda- 
nierit;il light of being intoxicated witli the exubcTance 
of his own verbosity. 

COMTNO DOW N TO BllASK TACKS 

Even taking Pandit Nehru’s “secularism’' at liif^ 
o\Mi connotation of it, it behovi‘s ns to remind him 
that, doubtless with the best of intorilions, he has been 
barking up the wrong tree from the moment ho began 
Iiis indefatigable researches into the meanings and 
ipplicatious* of w'ords. Charles Lamb divided mankind, 
broadly, into two classes—the borrowers and the 
bm<Iers. Pandit Nohni divides 'the world or at loa^^t 
the Indian part of it. broadly, into two classes'—the 
“‘■^'cularistfi” (led by his illustrious self) and tlie 
"communalists.” I have no hesitation in saying that, 
111 doing so, ho has been doing leas than justice to the 
litter and more than justice to the former. If we 
riglit back to the days of partition any man with a 
head tightly screwd on to his shoulder© and not 
loosely attached thereto will be impcllerfl to arraijm 
Pandit Nehru and his myrmidons at the bar of public 
opinion as rank “coramunalists” that ga*ily gave their 
tnprirnatur to the partitioning of our country^ on the 
basis of the pernicious ‘Hwo-nation” theory thni was 
propounded with a fanfaronade of trumpets, by those 
'O’ch disniptioniflts in our midst, the Muslim Leaguers. 

CoNORESSMBN ARB THE AbCH-CoMMUNALISTS 

Pandering ^dlessly to the whims of an arch- 


communal organisation and cheerfully sigmug away a 
not inconsiderable portion of our beloved Motherland 
to them by way of a tacit acknowledgement of their 
pronostqfous claims is being not only communal but 
being communal wdth a vengeance, being comjiunal 
without any amerc^penace whatsoever. There can be 
no two opinions on the point. It is as plain as way to 
parish-church. No amount of Nchru-ian “broad¬ 
mindedness’’ can alter the fact that when one seeks 
one’s spiritual home among commuimlists, naked and 
unashamed, communalists back, belly and sides, com- 
munalists that swear by their dastardly “-ism” and “no 
daiiinc’<l nonsense.” one is deep-dyed in communalism 
onivself and hag no moral right to denounce others for 
their “parochialism,” real or imagined. Ever since that 
fatal year, 1920, the Congress has had no other policy 
or progi’amme than that of ingloriously surrendering 
to every demand of the Muslims, of surrendering 
without so much as the semblance of a fight. It was so 
mortally afraid of wounding the susceptibilities of the 
Muslims that even when confronted with the notorious 
“Comniunal Award” of the then Diboiir Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Ramsay Ma(‘Uonald, it decided neither to 
o| po>e por to accept it. Thai “neither for nor againsP' 
attitude strengthened the Muslims in tlieir conviction 
(hat the Congress, next to the Britisli themselves, was 
their sjaunchest ally. 

Thk Next Bigot:st f^UKRENPLR 
The next biggest surrender on the part of the 
Congress was the rosoliition that its Working Com- 
inillee passed in C'alcutia a dec.ade or so ago which 
coni allied wuthiii it the poisonous good of partition. It 
was. a.s usual, a rambling afTau* that, while paying lip- 
service to the e.ssential unit}' of our country in its 
earlier part, iiroceeded to affirm that its principle of 
non-violence being well-known it could not errv 
“contemplate” the “coercing” of a unit that wanted to 
secede (o remain within its parental fold. Thereby the 
creation of Pakistan was fadilitated enormously. (Even 
Lord Wave]], it may be recallKl, was compelled, by 
the sheer logic of facts, to stress the fundamentpal 
“geographical unity” of our country in his memorable 
Address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta in December. 1943. It was left to our “secular ’ 
Congressmen to destroy it ruthlessly I) Sir Stafford 
Cripps was not slow to capitalise on it; and it was 
precisely with the help of this resolution that Acharya 
Kripalani was able to convince the A,-I, C. C. meeting 
that wag convened hastily in June or July of 1947 in 
New Delhi for the express purpose of ““ratifying^' 
Pandit Nehru’s acceptance of Lord Mountbatten’s 
“June 3 Plan” on his sole responsibility—it was prc" 
cisely with the help of this resolution, I repeat, that 
Acharya Kripalani was able to convince that A.-I.C.C. 
meeting that Pandit Nehru’s impulsive aotion was only 
a natural corollaiy to it- i 

Of ooune, it never occurred to anyone to ask the 
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distinguished Acliarya how it happened that Congress¬ 
men forgot the existence of this resolution when they 
unequivocally promised the electorate earlier that Mr. 
Jinnah '-would not get Pakistan '^save and except over 
thein dead bodies”! 

The Real CoMMUNAUbxs 

I have marshalled all these firgumeutd to show 
that it does not lie in the mouth of Pandit Nehru to 
call those Hindus “coramuuar’ who have consistently 
l>een upholding the unity idenl—lho sanuj, be it re¬ 
membered, that Lord Wavell himself had so vigorously 
countenances! in 1043 in his Calcutta address quoted 
above—and who have been ca’aselessly lamciitirig the 
disastrous vivisection of our thricc-holy land. The real 
‘‘nationalists” are those Hindus: the real ‘Voiuinunal- 
ists” are, and have been, the Muslim Leaguers fir«t 
and then our valiant Congressmen who surrendered to 
them without firing a ^single shot. Neither the Hindu 
Mahasabha, nor the R.S.S.. nor the Ram Rajya 
Parishad. nor the Bharatiya Jau Sangh are “com¬ 
munal” bodies: it is the Congress that is the “com¬ 
munal” body a outrance and it is Pandit Nehru !iim- 
srlf who, next to the Muslim Leaguers, is our “arch- 
communal” pnliiieian He admitted cheerfully at that 
A.-I. C. (\ meeting that wiks held in June or July 1947 
that the “res'ponsibility” for accepting the “June 3 
Plan” was “wholly his own ” 

That Shock Treatment 

And it was this same Panditii who belhought 
himself tlie other day of administering “a shock Ireat- 
inent” lo the Congress orgatiisalion wiih a view to 
rooting out the “communal” elements that, according 
to his own testimony, had, since a year or so ago, been 
seeping into it. In the result he shocked himself into 
the Presidential f/afli of the Congress. He is now tJie 
Compleat Dictator, though, to be sure, he has modc^MJy 
disclaimc’d any dictatorial ambition. But did not Hamlet 
very nearly say that one may smile and smile and bo 
a dictator? Besides, he has become a dictator only with 
the laudable object of curbing “Hindu commiinalisml” 
In his considered judgment “Hindu communalism” is 
a monster that has, for some time now. been raising 
its ugly head—from wherever it Ls that rnouators 
generally do raise their ugly heads. Hindus, if we 
would believe him, have, of late, been forsaking the 
straight and narrow path that lends to that modern 
Mount Pisgah where that highest of all religions, 
“Secularism,” has its venerable abode. It was a shock 
to him to discover that even some eminent Congress¬ 
men, like, for instance, Rajarshi Purushottamdas 
Tandon, the reigning Rashtrapathi, was “bowing in 
the House of Rimmon.” At any rate, before that arch- 
aipostle of “secularism,” Shri Rofi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Tandonji paled into complete insignificance! 

Spoiling the Ship for a Ha'porth of Tar 
So Tandonji had to go. Tandonji went. He 
departed in a blaze of glory. “Secularism” was again 


safe. The Pandit delicately suggested to the 
that that safety could best be preserved if, in additioi 
to his onerous duties as the Prime Minister, he coiilc 
be invested with the not less burdensomeu respou' 
sibilities of President of the Congj^ess as well; 
was such a thing, after all (was there not?), as spoiling 
the ship for a ha^orth of tar! An “infant democracy’' 
like ours has lo be nursed into an adult democracy; 
and what better way was there so to nurses it than the 
one that lay through the sylvan glades of dictatorship? 
Ar(i We not still politically immature? That being so 
it is incumbent on us to choose a dictator who, while 
not sparing the rod, will make us, at some date in the 
distant future, politically mature. Thus, at 'fell 
storke, as it were, our beloved Panditji administered 
his “shock treatment” to the country and combined 
in himself the twin posts of Premier and of Rashtra- 
Shii Kidwai, who resigned from the Congres)ji 
owjng to the presence in it of “commuiialists” lik^* 
Tandonji, has returned to its fold after the welcome 
purge of the latter. With Pandit Nehru as the Captain 
and Janab Kidwai Saheb the Chief Mate the shii; 
of our Slate can now be relied upon to be steerei^ 
{Smoothly into the vsafe waters of “secularism.” Pandit 
Nehru, as 1 pointed out earlier, told his audience at 
Pathankot on November 15 that, in the ensuing gese- 
ral elections, a vote cast for the Congress “would, br 
a \ote cast for secularism.” The aforementioned 
“shock Ireatment,” with its attendant , consequences 
had also biicn in tlu» nature of a vote cust for “secu¬ 
larism.” The “Hindu Ckimmunali.sts” (thanks be!) 
wno completely routed. 

‘‘rNr>hK WHICH Kino, Besonian, Spear or J'Jie!” 

“Secularism” is thii.s the major issue in the coining 
gi'ucral elections “Under which King, Be,sonian, speak 
or die!” 1 have been at pains to indicate what 
“secularism” really means. It means pro-Muslimism 
raised to the nth degree. It means Appeasement with 
a capital “A”. It means further ignoble truckling 
Pakistani intransigence. A foretaste of it was given 
by Pandit Nehru aft-er the assassination of Mr. Liaquafc 
Ali Khan on October 16. That calamity, according; 
to him, was bound to draw India and Pakistan closer 
together. It was a disaster as much to India as it was 
to Pakistan. He has suited his action to his word. 
He is going “all out” to support Pakistan’s candidature 
to the seat in the Security Council shortly to 
rendered vaqant by India’s retirenlent from it. It i 
one more geslure\ Nor have we been left in any doubt 
about it. 

As the Special Correspondent in New Delhi of the 
Times of India, writing in its issue of November 
unctuously says; 

“India’s decision to support Pakist^ is regartl^d 
here as the latest proof of her desire to restore 
friendly relations with Paldstan which has i 
evid^ since the death of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ^ 
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The Indian decision is, however, in refreshing con¬ 
trast to that of Pakistan who did not vote in 
favour of India when a similar election to the 
Security Council took place in 1949. Actually, 
bitte\ camiJaigning by Pakistan was carried on 
India being elected to the Security Council 
on that occasiof 

One-way Traffic 

•It is thusf clear that the more Pakistan ki(;ks us 
the more ‘‘secular” our Government becomes. (It was, 
by the way, during this period of further appeasement 
ihat Pakistani soldiers made a new series of incursions 
into Assamese villages I) There has been no sign on 
Pakistan’s part that similar brotherly gestures will be 
foithcoming from Us side. But why should there have 
be A any such sign? Pakistan knows fully well that, 
without putting itself to that unnecessary trouble, it 
can wangle what it wants from our side. Putting itself 
to that unnecessary trouble would, in the circumstances, 
he what Shakespeare has called “a wasteful and ridi- 
rulous (‘xcess.” “Secularism” is a purely one-way 
trrdfic: the Hindus— even after partition —must, for- 
.sooth, be hundred per cent “secular”: the Muslims, on 
the contrary, may continue to be “communal” to their 
lioarts’ content. “Secularism” should be our “doxy”: 
fo be eternally communal, however, is the Muslims' 
])rivilnge,— prerogative, rather. They are the modern 
IfTrrenvolk, They have the best of both the dominions. 
Tlvpy are terrifically at ease in Sion. 

That Curious Diohotomy 
The point* is—why should they not be? They 
(‘.nmot help securing endless advantages if ours is a 
ihoroiigWy impotent State. They arc going to secure 
more still in the Paris talks on Kashmir between Dr. 
Frank Graham and the delegates from India and 
i^iffistan Shri B. N. Rau has already blessed the 
(baham Report. Shri D. P. Dhar, former Deputy 
Horne Minister of Kashmir and another Indian dele¬ 
gate to the General Assembly, has done the same. 
Tlie happy ending in Kashmir seems to be, at long 
last, in sight. In Indb-Pak disputes it need hardly be 
stressed where, precisely, the happiness is bound to 
reside—^in India or in Pakistan. It was wittily remarked 
of Pitt that he would drink the wine and that the 
Clerk of the House of Commons would get the head¬ 
ache. A similar bizarre dichotomy prevails in Indo- 
Pak affairs: we get the headache while our enviable 
hrothrea across the border drink ih(j wine. The four- 
year old Kashmir imbroglio may, as I have hinle<b 
veiy well have an» ending during the Paris parloyr- 
Whether it is likely to be a “happy’^ endAg and, if 
which country (India or Pakistan) is destined to ^ 
“happy” remains to be seen: though, if* the past, as 
bicy say, is any index of the future, even the meres 
tyro in politics can venture a prophecy in the matter. 

Wanted: A Change or Policy 
I do not feel myself called upon to apologise to 
iny readers for writing at such length on “seculanem* 
l^ndit Nehru <Jji8sertatefl at greater length upon ^ 


The words come trippingly on hia tongue when 
topic is to the fore. 1 am not in a position to a*y 
whether he saws the aar too much with hid hands: but 
I am certain that he tears the passion to tatters, to 
very rags. He “o’erdoes Termagant.” The ckse for 
“secularism” has been trotted out far too often ."• it to 
hut meet that the case against it should also be allowed 
a fair innings. I have defined “secularism” as the 
religion of appeasement. Pandit Nehru receiftly 
admitted that he has been appeasing Pakistan. He 
admitted it, however, with an unmistakable air of 
triumph. There was such a swagger, such a bragga* 
docio, in his admission that one had no option but to 
suspect that that policy had come to stay, be the 
consequences what they might. His decision to support 
Pakistan’s candidature to the Security Council, even 
though Pakistan had gone out of its way in 1949 to 
thwart India’s chances in the same contest, fully bears 
out one’s serious tmisgivings. It is, therefore, imperative 
that the electorate should be enabled to know what 
irif'parable damage that policy has already done to the 
countiy. If that policy continues to be followed the 
damage to the country may well-nigh be staggering. 

Recitrocity 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee has been reiterating 
lime out of mind that “reciprocity” should, in future, 
take the place of “secularism” in our dealings with our 
extremely considerate neighbour. In this he is emi¬ 
nently right: a bully should be told where he gets o£t. 
It will do him a world of good. It has been said that 
a nation’s foreign policy ought to be one of “enlight¬ 
ened self-interest.” In our foreign l)olicy with respect 
to Pakistan this enlightened self-interest has bi'en 
conspicuous by its absence. We give—and Pakistan 
takes. Pakistan kicks us—and we lick its feet. There 
is neither self-interest nor enlightenment in such & 
policy, Qfily once did we put it into practice-—and it 
paid us handsome dividends. When, a few months ago, 
a Pakistani brigade rushed into the Poonch area m 
Kashmir, Pandit Nehru massed our troops on the Pak 
border. That gave the late Mr. Liaquat AH Khan 
‘‘furiously to think.” He had to unclench his fists. He 
had to simmer down considerably. I do not think 
Pandit Nehru has had cause to regret that decision of 
his to sit up and take notice at last. The one occEksion 
when he took a strong line vis^-vis Pakistan brought 
him a large recompense. Why, then, does he not profit 
by that heartening experieDce? Whenever he tried 
Vseculariam” in relation to Pakistan he failed miser¬ 
ably: when he— just for once —tried “reciprocity” he 
won— hands down. The moral is plain: a bully must 
be ipaid back in his own coin. Pakistan understan^ 
only the simple language of “reciprocity” and not Uie 
complicated lingo of “secularism.” 

CoNORBSs's “Achievements” 

The party in power catalogues its “achievemento^ 
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‘ when going to the polls. The Congresses aohievemen^s 
are “writ large” on the faces of the refugees and on 
the countenance of the country itself. It is a tale ol 
immitigable woe. Misery meets the eye wliercvcr it 
turns, irhe picture is one of 'inspissated globm,” in 
Dr. !fohnson^a celebrated phrase. We are supping full 
of honors. Famine stalks the land. Cloth is scarce. 
Money is tight. There are no amenities of any descrip¬ 
tion Four years after ‘independence” the common 
man is worse off than he Jiad ever been before. In¬ 
dependence hivs left a bitter taste in his mouth, A tree 
is judged by its fruits. Judged thus, the Congress 
cofmes off very badly, indeed. It accepted partition in 
a tarnation hurry. Nearly all our present ills are trace¬ 
able to that impetuous action. Congressmen themselves 
now admit it: only, after admitting it they do not, as 
they should, go down on their knees before the people 
and crave their pardon. Indeed, they still put on airs 
as the saviours of the country. Anywhere else they 
would have been hounded out of office long ago. Bui 
here Ihey cuiitinuo to “sit pretty.” Like the camomile 
which. iiH the poet says, the more it is trodden on the 
more it thrives, the more they arc ruining our beloved 
Molheiland the more they are growling in pomp and 
circumstance. Verily, the peacock has nothing 
them! 

The Contrast 

One of the Congress’s greatest achievements 
that while it has tacitly acquicscixl in the ousting of 
the Hindus from Pakistan and ni the treatment of the 
few that still contrive to remain there as helots it 
taken good care to see that the Muslims here get flic 
fairest of deals imaginable. They can go to Pakistan 
and return and go to Pakistan again—and whih* here 
can live without the slightest apprehension about their 
ealfety. Their allegiance is too facilely taken for 
granted. A Khaliquzzarnan sw(‘ars loyalty to India 
and overnight leaves for Pakistan and there starts a 
raging and tearing campaign against India. A Hussain 
Imam does the same. FiVer so many ^Muslims follow 
in the illustrious footsteps of these two. Pakistan is 
still the spiritual home of the) bulk of the Muslims: to 
them, as a character in a Dicken.s’ novel putte it, 
“Colin’s the friend, not Short.’’ But our Government, 
in “the tiresome name of “secularism,” affects to turn 
a blind eye to their parti pris. The Muslims’ property 
in India is as teafe as, if not safer than, that in Paki¬ 
stan. India has become a gigantic “safe deposit vault” 
for them. The Evacuee Property Act that our autho¬ 
rities have passed, after an unconscionable delay, bas 
not, to put it’ mildly, helped the refugees overmuch; 
and in the few inlstances where they could be hcljjcd 
(in a vague sort of way) th?re has never been any 
knowing when New Delhi would take it into its 
Quixotic head to intervene and rescue the Muslim 
concerned from a tight corner. 

Only the other day, for instance, Mr. Achhru 


Ram, the Custodian-General, came to grief for having 
ventureil to use the Act in the maitoer in whioli ,it 
should have been used. I am not just now concernipg 
myself with the details of that controversy, broad 
outlines are that the Muslim millionaire invoIve(r*?Pjs 
given a “No Objection” certificate %y our altruist 
Government ^vhe^eby he got his property of well pver 
00 lakhs restored to him. No amount of legal quibbling 
on the part of our rulers about the minutaf^ of the dis¬ 
pute can alter the essentials. The Muslim<|^ here some¬ 
how do gel rescued out of tight corners by our arch- 
apostles of “secularism”: the recent Chhatriwala case 
has but highlighted a glaring anomaly. A parallel to 
that in Pakistan with a Hindu involved can hardly b(' 
vifsualiscd: imagination boggles at it. In Pakistan, the 
“Kaffir” must be hounded out and his property con-’ 
fiscatcd, there being nothing in the nature of a ro.''- 
tiaining influence, in the nature of a quid pro quo^ 
over here, to halt it in its insensate course. If Paki- 
sLanies had but apprehended that Muslims in India 
would receive a siniilur treatmeul. they would, without 
(luestion, have been on tlieir best beliuviour. But they 
have known all along that our “purely s<’cular| 
Government would, in Hamlet’s exquisite j)hra.se 
“crook the pregnant hinges of its knees” to them, 
whatever be their heinous offences a^Kainst the minority 
community in their midst. We assure them beforehand 
that no matter what they choose to do to the Hindus 
over there the interests of the Muslims here will b(' 
protected to the uttermost. I'lus is tantamount 
giving them a blank cheque, as it were. Nowhere in 
the world would such a humiliating situation have 
been tolerated. But when a Government liitches 
Wagon to the star of “secularism” no absurdity, 1 
suppose, can be ruled out. Hindu lives do not matter, 
Hindu honour does not matter. Hindu wealth docs not 
matter: what matters (and matters a great deal) 
the safeguarding of Muslim lives, Muslim honour. 
Muslim wealth! i 

Oust the CoNGin^ss from Power 
The question is: In view of what I haVo related 
above will our people be inclined to vote the Congrej=^?^ 
into power again? If they are so inclined they fuHv 
deserve all their present miseries (and a few more) 
Let them not be deterred from voting against them 
by the unwarranted consideration whether there lis any 
other party to take over the reins of Government d 
the Congress loses in the .elections. That red herring 
had been trailed by the British Government across oin' 
path ad nauseam. But we know that when t^e Britii^h 
relinquished power there were people to take it over. 
There vrill—I doubt not—be people to “take over” if 
the Congress also, in ks turn, lays down authority: 
thtere are as many fish in thp eea as ever came out of 
it! The hour will produce the men. The important 
thing is first to oust the Congress' froan office: the 
will follow automaticaUj. 



PREVAILING MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT BHARATA NATYA 

By E. KRISHNA IYER, Advocate 


’ When Anna PiRrlova, the celebrated Russian ballerina, 
^isited India with her dance troupe in 1929, and wanted 
10 see for herself the much heard of 'bayaderes of great 
beauty and grace dancing sacred dances in temples and 
secular ones at feasts,’ nobody could give her any definite 
information about the existence of Bharata Natya and its 
exponents in South India. Her biographer has written, 
“Those Hindus who had seen these dances in certain 
iempics in far-away places spoke without any particular 
enthusiasm. There are no schools of dancing in India 
and it is an art in which nobody is interested.” Such 
was the pitiable condition of Bharata Natya in the 
1920s. When Rabindranath Tagore revived the Mani- 
puri style, Uday Shankar and Menaka the Kathak mode 
and Poet Vallathol the Kathakali, Bharata Natya was onl\ 
a distant and mysterious name and not an ait known 
enough to bs worthy of being handled by the then globc' 
trotters or seen by respectable cultured people! 

It required the p oneering sei vices of an art 
minded young advccale* of Madras to lake it 
, np boldly, in.ljatc Lis revival by his own precept 
^and practice, fight for its cause against ihe anti-nautch 
leaders, create respect, popularity and a cultured audi¬ 
ence for it and to usher in its renaissance in the early 
1930s after years of hard woik. In the wake of that 
renaissance came up successive artists of repute like 
Balasaraswathi and Kukmini Devi, who pushed it up and 
Ramgopal crowned it by presenting the art to Western 
audiences and gaining appreciation too for it, as the 
most classical and refined among Indian dance styles. 

Though as a result of all these, Bharata Natya has 
become immensely popular in India and Ceylon and 
earned much esteem in Western countries, it is not free 
from another set of misconceptions entertained by many 
Indian and foreign writers about its real nature. Most of 
these writers facilely assume, that it is nothing but a 
fiolo dance of women, that it is intended to interpret only 
love themes, that it is not to be touched by men, that it 

* The young advocate mentioned above is (be author of this 
article, E. Krishna Iyer. If by profcMion, he had been a lawyer fir®* 
and then Editor of the Free Press daily and other papers and 
magoaines, he had also heen^ a prominent political worker as ■ 
Longrrss Satyagrahi ^nd a r<^pular City Father ^of the Madras Gnr 
poratlon Council. But more than all tlicae, it ^s art that has been 
*ho dominating feature of his life and work for over 25 years. As 
one of the chief founders of the Madraa Music*Academy, he led the 

for the revival of Carnatic music. He was the earlieat pioneer 

>rho took to Bharata Natya In the 19206 when It was threatened with 

oblivion and death and brought«in a sweeping renaissance in it hy 
hii own dancing and propaganda. By further sustained work he took 
the art out of the hands of decadent profeuional Devadasis and 
made cultured and reapectablo family women take to it. His hook 
^enorhalitiet in Present Day Music publiahrd in 1933 has been the 

first work of its In India in a critical study of contemporary art 

trtiatos in music and daaoo. 


cannot have any dramatic inleresl and that such* intcreal 
is to be found only in Kathakali. Such misconceptions! 
are perhaps due to the fact, that most of these who deal 
with Indian dance art, have seen only one form of 
Bharata Natya, whose revival has been well established 
and not seen or do not know enough of other forms 
which are just being revived now. 



Bhafckar Roy Chowdhury, the celebrated dancer 


As a matter of fact, what is now popularly known aa 
“Bharata Natya” is only one of three forms of the old 
generic system of dance art which went by that same 
name. In South India, that form was for long known only 
as ‘Sadir Natya’ or ‘nautch’ or ‘Dasi Atlam.’ It was in, 
the hands of professional Devadasi women and it is that 
solo’dance form that is now practised with enthusiasm 
by cultured family ladies ako. Besides that, there 
have been and there are still, two other forDis of Bharata 
Natya, namely, the 'Bhagavata Mela’ dance-dramas of 
Tanjore villages depiciting heavy Puranic stories and 
the lighter ‘Kuravanji’ ballets, wherein the love-sick 
heroine is encouraged and helped to attain her object by 
a fortune-telling gipsy woman. 

In all these three forms, the same technique ^f 
Bharata Natya with its rhythmic patterns of Adavujathis, 
SoIIukattus, Thirmanams and Abhinaya is employed^ 
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iJiuuj^h in different degrees for a different purpose in 
I sell. From before the time of Saraboji, the Tanjore 
King, the' Devadasi 'Sadir-nautch as the Nattuva Mela 
ciiui I he (lance-drama uf Brahmin Bhagavatars as tlie 
IjhugaiaUi Mela had been flourishing side h> side and the 
ialUr is still suiviving in some of the Tanjore villages and 
ill a derrepit stage in Kulchpiidi village of Andhra Desa 
albO. 



Tlic gn :it (laurcr Itamgopal {kjt) and 
anilior K. Kushmi lyoi 

In these dance-dramas as in Kathakali, it is only 
I’len that lake part and personate male and female 
’ liiUacleis Female characters expound not only their 
ir^poclive character-dances but also items lamiliar in 
'adir-nauleli. like Alarippu, Jathiswaia, Varna and 
niiJlana on apjiropriatc occasions. One has got to be 
w II trained first in tlie same tedinique as that of Sadir- 
naiilch before be can lake up a eharaelci in tbese dance- 
dianias. The dances of male rhaiactcrs pertinently 
differ from those of feminine characters in form. But 
h(»ih are h<i«ed on the same technique. 

S(/<damaiigalaiii Silarama Bhagavalar, Mcnittur 
\atcsa Ty(*r and Oothukad Swaini Bhagavatar among 
others of the last generation were renowned as great 
expciia in Bharaia Nalya dance and abhinaya, whose art 
had hecii the envy of even reputed Devadasi aitistcs of 
their time. Even in these days of compaiative decadence 
in this dancc-diama tradition, llu fomous Vainam 
Tdianike Thakujanara’ in Thodi raga is a coveted item. 
The ahhinaya of the Bhagavata Mela art is considered to 


be purer and more Shaslric than that of the Sadir-nautch. . 
The soUukattus or rhythmic syllables of *ils dances are ^ 
rendered in tune with ruthi and hence more melodious | 
than those of the Sadir-nautch. While the Natlu^ Mela 
form of Sadir-nautch is solo and lyrical with 'Sringarc^ 
or love theme cloyingly predominating the Bhagavata * 
Mela form of Bharata Natya is full of dramatic interest 
with many actor-dancers taking part in it and of varied 
themes and rasas. ^ 

It may also be noted heie, that in a former g|nciation, 
the illustrious Krishna Bhagavatar of Kalakshepam fame 
had danced and expounded abhinaya as a man with great 
(‘fleet in his performances. Even in Sadir-nautch, the 
oldest and greatest living teacher Mcenakshisundaram 
I’illai of Paridanalliir himself has given his considered 
opinion, that certain aspects of it can ho handled by 
attracti\e voiing men also and he followed it up by 
leaching it to Kamgopal of international repute with plea¬ 
sure. 7Tiat great dancer as a man piesenied it before , 
Wf'stcni audiences and earned appr<;cialion loo for it. 
Above all, the great Bharata himself ne\cr intended liis 
Bharaia Nalya to he any exclusive presnse of women. 
According to him, it meant a drama eiia(‘te(I by male and ) 
female characlerb with dance and abhinaya, among olhei 
things, in liis teehniqiu* and the exlarit Bliagasata Ahda 
dancc-diama liadilion hapfieiis to l)(‘ ilu- nearest approach^ 
to it. 

In view of all these, Bliaila Natya is to he taken as 
a gloat geiuiie system ot (Jassical Indian dance ait, the 
common teehni(iu(! of wJiicii is applied and applicable in, 
dilTi-reiit fc^nos for flifferenl purposes It is not exhausted 
by I he lyrical solo Sadir-nautch ol the Devadasis, nor is 
it dexoid of dramatic interest and value, nor aie men. 
taboo in it. Piesent-day development of art and its cof\/ 
(■options being what they arc, some critics cannot be 
‘satisfied by Bhaiata Natya except pet haps by the a<*x 
appeal of a w'oman in it! 

Social inhibitions have foi ages disapproved of women 
mixing up with men in ordinary (•rarnas and dance- 
diamas on the stage in India and later prejudices stood 
in tli(i way of respectable people witnc.^sing and appre¬ 
ciating ih(‘ dance of Devadasi women. Hcncc arose the 
practice of young men personating female characters in 
dramas and acting and dancing in female costume. In 
spile of present-day trends in relaxing such social inhi¬ 
bitions, they still persist. It may remind one of similar 
practices in the Elizabethan days of England. However 
inucli we may wish to moderryse our notions and prac¬ 
tices, wft have ajso to face facts as they arc and look at 
things in the proper perspective, especially regarding our 
traditional arts tand their associated conventions and 
make the be»t use of them for further progress. No pur¬ 
pose can be achieved by merely misconceiving or misre¬ 
presenting the nature of our tradiiional arts or ridiculing 
long-rccognised conventions like attractive young men 
taking to dance as men or in female "costume. 

After all, art experience, in one sense, is the result, 
of successful illusion transcending realisA; and under- 
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.-landing people^ judge of art more by the quality of its, 
•form as expounded on the stage, than by looking into 
Ahe sex of the dancer. The proof of the pudding lies in. 

cat^ of it. If a young man gifted with a specially 
^afliautive persoi^lily is actually found to expound 
Bhaiala Natya more convincingly and charmingly than 
many girl Artistes, there need be no further argument 
about its propriety or otherwise. According to n Western 
writer on art, “There can be no real artiste vsho has r.oi 
the characteristics of both the sexes.” The laic renowned 
Nijinsky of Russian ballet was one such real ailisle and 
lie is said to have excelled his contemporary ballerinas in 
(lance to the extent of rousing envy in the lati(*r. 

No doubt there is a special charm in the lyrical solo 
Sadir-naulcli form of Bharata Natya. But by its v. ry 
aalure, its interest and appeal are limited and U may get 
luK'kneyed to the point of boredom. The future of dance 
ail in India lies in developing dancc-dramas and ballets, 
f \aried themes and interest. Perhaps it is some cons¬ 


ciousness of this trend, that has induced Rukniinl Devi 
to go in more for this aspect of the art than the, solo one 
nowadays and Balasarnswathi too to take to Kuravanji. 

BaJlel—a sort of dance-drama, is considered to be 
the highest and most spectacular form of dance .art in 
Western countries. Some of our art-lovers, in their enthu¬ 
siasm to develop similar forms in India also, want to 
import Western inodes into our arts. Tha* it i«» not 
necessary and that we Lave ample materials in our own 
country to help towards such consummation, can be rcali* 
sed fiorn the still siuviving classical dance-drama^ and 
Kuravanji ballet.*^. It is enough if we take in some ideas 
from Wc*lcrn modes fur impioving our stage settings and 
presentation and we need not borrow any technique from 
elscvvberc. Such being case, it is time that ill 

im’nrnud prejiidicTs jigaiust altraetive young iticn 
taking to Bharata Nalya aie given up and the nature 
and details of the extant dancedrania tradition of 
.South India are better known to the public. 
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By MABEL OTIS ROBINSON 

I LOMiKiLs ;dways ha\t a])pealed to the Amciican fcMTv Liij^ acio^s Piigol Sound from ho eiiu's of Seaflh' 

P'o|de, drawing tiu-ni westward and iioithward to stHtle ov Tacoma. 

ULW^ lands iv d to maivel at new vistas. Today, bow^- The highway fiom Purl Town*-end twists along 

■ver, v(-ry /<‘w frontiers are left, and most of ilio'se iui wooded shores to Discovery Bay. a sheltcied harbor 
lu' Unil("(i Stute.s have been set ugidc by 
Governrni iil as’ National Parks for 
-lie ediieahoii and enjoyment of the 
fMOjdo. V:siling fhese parks, most of 

\vhieh am vast, rugged regions almosi 
iinloiielied by man, a twentieth-century 
Vinc'riean can appieciate tlie treraeridons 
odds against which his forefathers stnig- 
^I('d in exploring and settling the nation. 

One of the most ffd)nlous of these 
' irgin land areas is the Olympic Penm- 
’'Ula, a territory in the Pacific Coast 
Si ale of Washington which embraces 
Olympic National Park, Olympic National 
^’orcst, and a va.st surrounding spread of 
I Old where nature dispWs her primitive 
T-lendor This area is so large t^t 
Jinleage figures total 350 miles on the 
''>:id that rings the Peninsula. This broad 
Olympic Loop Highway is the only one 
which completely encircles one range of 
mountains, the Olympics. It is one of the 
most .scenic drives on the North American 
(*ont.lncut. The highway can be entered 
•from several points, one of them 
Port Townsenfl which is reached by a 



A modern highway borders one of the lakes m the national 
park of the Olympic Peninsula, a wilderness area on the 
Pacific C^ast 
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whera th« tliipi of the English navigator Captain, the United Statea offer suoh an inspiring panorama of 
George Vancouver anchord in 1792 on the first voyage forest, scay ar»^d| mountain scenery, 
of discovery through Puget Sound. Just beyond Port For several miles the Loop Highway folloys ihe^ 
Townsend is Port Angeles, famous for its pastel sun- northern shore of Lake Crescent, whose sappiii^e blue* 

waters mirror the surrounding mounlaina.* 
Near the lake are two interesting resort 
' hotels near hot mineral springs. 

^ Many visitors to the Olympic Penin- 
sula go by pock train or on f8ot into the 
really virgin country, campin| out, delv¬ 
ing into hidden canyons, climbing glaciers, 
and penetrating mountain meadows tucked 
away in unexpected places. The Looj) 
Highway also carries the visitor into 
lumbering country where even tempera¬ 
tures and heavy winter rainfalls produce 
amazing rapid growths of liernloi^k. spruce, 
and pine. In this area are the unique rain 
forests. L'chen and ferns entangle the ' 
trees which cascade long streamers of 
yellow and brown vines. Thick moss lies 
beneath the ferns and seedlings spring up |l 
underfoot. Roads drop into mountain 
glens where sunlight rarely penetrates. On 
raijiy days, the thick foliage is a great 

* . , . . umbrella, covering a land of mystery. AtT 

American vacationeers pitch camp in the shadow of the oinni i th- 

OlymQ)ic mountMins in the Pacific Coast State of Washington the spruce stand dark and th# 

hemlocks cut delicate silhouettes? against 




sets and for its rippling waters 
which have a heavy run of ‘^almon T 

every year. ^ ' 

From Port Angeles the traveller ' , ^ 

has a view across the Strait of Juan ^ . 

de Fuca. a 2.000-mile inlet m the 
Pacific Ocean. This strait i.s bor- , 5 u r 

dered by mighty forests, towering 
mountains, cities, and towns. Great 
shins from every nation traverse its 
waters. It is dotted with green 
islands, between which graceful 
vachts and noisy motor bont^ move. 

On Vancouver Island across the 
Strait is the quaint Canadian city 
of Victoria, a bit of old England 
transplanted to the new world. 

From Port Angelos, a road bran¬ 
ches south toward Hurricane R’dge, 
following the route along the Ridge j 
which was the one taken by the j 
first party" of explorers of the in¬ 
terior of the Peninsula. Thousands 

of elk, protected by Thg Olympic Peninsula offers the traveller a variety of scenery 

Forest Service, are scattered through including rugged coast-lines such as this 

this district, as well as many bears. 

From Hurr'eane Ridge the grand peaks of the Olympic the sky. Only in the morning does the sun manage t^ 
Jdountains rise in all directions, and also in range of cast young, short shadows into thb encircling gloon 
vision are Mount Baker ard Mount Rainier, Vancouver of this deep, green forest wilderness. 

Tdand, and the Strait of Georgiii. Few other places in Many of the pack trails through the Olympic Perdn- 




■Sisillpste:: 
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mila are very ^difficult, testing the traveller’s endurance 
* by leading him along winding ledges above canyons 
- throujA which rush the swift waters of snow-fed streams. 

I But ^/no is able to withstand the rigors of such a 
, trip^^e will bes repaid by heavenly flower meadows, 
glaciers of solemn dignity spreading into great ice 
fields, wild life sanctuaries w'here elk, deer, and black 
boars roam, where mountain goats leap the peaks and 
eagles nest in the craggy mountain heights. 

Tile broad, tranquil Quinault Lake is a fisherman’s 
l>ara<lit'e. It is also the starting place for guided canoe 
trips to the Pacific Ocean. These diigout canoes hold 
fcvon or eight people and are motor-powered. In them, 
the visitor glides across the Lake into a river which 
winds through deep forests and then whirls ‘into the 
rapkls on its final dash to the Pacific Ocean. 

Along a hundred miles of the irregular shore line 
of the Olympic Pcuinsula the mighty waters of the 
Pacific i)ound. Huge cliffs plunge mto the ocean, 


misted in spray. Trees, stunted by generations of wind 
and weather, cling tenaciously tq rock or shallow spil* 
Down the coast is the huge inlet of Grajrs Harbor on 
whosa banks are three towns supported by •lumbering 
and fishing industries. Turning inland, the iravaller 
can follow a road going north along the TO-mile arm 
of the sea known as Hood Canal. This Can^l is actually 
a channel gouged out by glaciers centuries ago® and 
flanked today by a broad highway. 

American conservationists believe that the Pre¬ 
servation of wiild life sanctuaries and forest reserves 
and recreational areas is r.ssential to the national well¬ 
being. Vast as they are, the national parks of the 
Olympic Peninsula and of other sections of the nation 
represent only one per cent of the total land area of 
the United States but an area sufficiently large to 
eontr.bute much to the nation when used for conser^ 
vation purposes, or for recreation.—From Troilimys 
Magazine. 

: 0 :- 


THE ENGLISH JUDICIARY AND THE TRIAL OF NANDAKUMAR 

At Calcutta in the 18th Century 

By SANAT KUMAR SARKAR, 

Ex-t^ecretnry^ Calcutta University Historical Society 


• Foundation of Calcutta 

1 Bengal witnessed the entry in the province of the 
fOuropean merchants in large numbers with the foun¬ 
dation of a Dutch factory at Chinsura in 16B5. The 
Knglish first stepped into Bengal on the authority of a 
Finn/in permitting them to carry on tnide there in 
lf534, and established factorie.s at Hooghly, Dacca, 
Rijiinahal, Malda and other places. Within a few years 
the trade of the •English Company in this province 
grew steadily both in volume and in value. The Com¬ 
pany looked to Bengal for the regular supply of Salt- 
jictj-e to Europe. They also exported a large quantity of 
silk and silk goods. Sugar and cotton were also articles 
of export and by 1689, it was found that the invest¬ 
ments of the Company had risen up to £15,000. 

The rupture having occurred with Shaistha 
Khan, Nawab Nazim (Governor of the pro¬ 
vince in Muhaqimcdan 'times) of Bengal in October 
1686, the English left Bengal and roiSred to Madras. 
It was in August 1690, the English under Job Char- 
nock, “a man of courage without military experience” 
as described by Orme, a distinguished historian, 
landed again at Sutanatep and erected a few hats at 
y^e place which was destined to grow into the capital 
of the British Empire in India. In 1696, a local rebellion 
Provided an excuse for fortyfying their factory and 
building a foij there called Fort-William. This old fort, 
^yhich served as the Company’s ware-house and was 


ro-built and rc-shaped in course of time, lost its im¬ 
portance when Calcutta was recaptured from Nawab 
Serajuddoulah in 1757 and disappeared in toto during 
the administration of Marquis of Hastings. Its location 
and site was a matter of much controversy and crented 
many conjectures, which came to an end when the 
whole north end of the fort was found in course of 
erecting E. I. Railway office in Calcutta in 1882. The 
di.srovrry of a large map of old Calcutta dated 1753 in 
King’s library in the British Museum in the year 1889 
dccide<i finally its exact site and location. 

By virtue of a Nishan (permission) obtained 
from Prince Azim-usha-shan, Mughal Governor and 
grandson of Aurangzeb in 1698, the Company purchased 
from the existing holders the right and titles of three 
villages Sutanatec, Govindpur and Calcutta at an 
annual rent of Rs. 1200 and obtained the status of 
Zamindars in Bengal. The copy of Binamah (deed of 
purchase) dated 9th November 1698 bearing the seal 
of 'the Quazi and signatures of Zamindars is still pre¬ 
served in the British Museum (Addit. MSS, No. 24039), 

Calcutta was raised to the rank of a Presidency 
and was named “Fort William in BengaP' and n 
President and Council were appointed to administer 
it in 1699. 

The erection of Fort William and acquisition ^f 
Zamindary rights gave the Company not only a locus 
standi in Bengal but also acted as the foundation of the 
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two pillars ui)on which the English Conipaiiy's polit'ical 
aad comjnercial supremacy in India rested. 

The first President was one Mr. John No 

law’-courW had yet been established. « 

' The Engwsh Zamindary C’oviits 
, The Judicatures that the Company set up at the 
outset in palculta were based ution the Company’s 
posirtou as zamindars of three townships. First stood 
the court of Cutcherry composed of tlio President and 
Council or any 'three members of tlie Council. The 
Zamindary or Fauzdary Cutchoiry in wliich one of the 
membora of the Council presided, formed Iho second 
<*ourt and the head of this Culc.herry was known ns 
Zamindar of Calcutta The Ihinl coiiit called the 



Slnct \ c\\ of DalJiou^iio .'5<puii(' in iIh‘ laU'i pait oj tin; 18th 
f'eniu»* 3 ^ .Nhowiiig (0 -Soulli-casti in [toilion of old Lm»u William, 
(luuv (i.I’O.) ;«i'd Cdfutia ColJeclorali' Office, t2) Holwc'ir.s 
Moniinunl unnoved ui 1910 and (J) Wiilei.>‘ Buil(Iing< ^till 

existing 


appears to have gone into his pocket. Besides these, ^ 
he was deeply engaged in private trade and was given * 
huge presents by parties to decide the causes in^ their V 
favour. V 

Among the Company's many serrants who fi‘*le<l 
this lucrative and eovctable post, the name of John 
Zepheniah Holwell stands singularly pTomineiit and 
worth meritroning. Holding the post of Zamindar of 
Calcutta from 1752 to 1758, he rendered J notable 
service in that capacity an<l Wiowcd extAordinary 
Uilcno anil indomitable energy to eiadicato countle^'n 
abuses and corniptions that crept into the jiost of 
Zamindar with the approval of the Court of Directory. 

Tl is h »3 who discovering that all the imporUmt ann 
inv.'iliiable documents of the Com- 
jinny prior io 1737 had cither been 
lo^t or destroyed due to the care¬ 
lessness .iiid negligence of the Com¬ 
pany's subordinates as well as to 
tlie freaks of Nature, decided lo 
proscive them systematically from 
1732. Holwell’s India 'Tracts, pub¬ 
lished by him, contain iis^'ful in- 
forma non regarding Calculta 
One Habu Govliidram Muter, 
whose doscLMidauts are yet an accre- 
ditaled family in Calcutta, acted a‘'' 
Depuiy Zamindar or Dewaii to the 
Ziuuiiidav frem 1720 tri I75fi aud 
MCI iiinulaled considcralile wciillh. 

The functions of the Collector, 
file liead of the Collector’s Cul- 
(Ilf r' V, wi'i'e mainly to issue undej, 

I hr* Coiiit.any’s seal, the leases called 
Tattnhs to the inhabitants for the 


Collector’s Cutchoiry came unto existence ever mocc 
the Company had anything lo do with the fiollection 
of ground lamt. Studying the consultations of the 
Council of 1704 and 170G, it can be avo\^ed that the 
Courts of (hili'lieiry were established in 1704. Dc jncto 
the same person filled the 'post of Zamindar and 
Collector in the early period. 

The functions of the Zamindai who.'^c Cutcheriy 
was situated in Calcutta were to farm out lands and 
10 punish the tenants who failed to ipay rent by way 
of confinement and whipping. The Zamindar acted in 
a double capacity, each distinct and independient of 
the other, one as the Suponntendent and Collector ^1 
revenue, the other as the judge or piesiding officer of tl*e 
Zamindary Cutcherry, a tribunal constituted for hear¬ 
ing, trying and determining all matters both civil and 
criminal, wherein the subjects of the Muglial Emperor 
were concerned. In case of capital punishment he was 
empowered to give judgment but only the approbation 
of the President and Council was necessary when lash 
was inflicted till death. The salary attached to the post 
was Rs. 2,000 per month. The* bulk of the receipts 


tenures of their houses and grounds and to dispose 
the petty farms, which cou'^tituted i>art of the revenue 
of ilir town of Calcutta. , 

Fiom Pal tabs (a simoJc foini of lease in reaped 
of land.s mentioning the name of persons lo whom 
lands were given an<l the rent lo bo paid) granted to 
the imlividuals the names of the English Zaminifai^ 
and Collectors are known to us. The registration <^1 
sp^’eral Patfahs carry.ng the signature of Zamindar 
Holwell during (he invasion of Calcutta still exists. 

After the vp-capture of Calcutta ^ono Mr. Coll^^t 
was the only Zifpiindar under that designation existent 
'till 1759 when he was succeeded by the first Collector 
or Colloctor-Genferal, Mr. AVilliam Frankland (to which 
title the office appears to have altered). In the latter 
part of the century, the duties devolved upon, and 
assigned to, the Collector were distributed amongst 
Justices of the Peace, the Custom Master and Mayor^i 
Court. Tlie majority of records of' this office excep 
the copies of Pattaks of Calcutta ground rent collee- 
tions were destroyed in 1786. During*^ the 
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between 1758 to 1775 Pattahs were given by the Col- 
iector as welhas the Collector-General. 

It must be noted that the courts long ostabhslied 
l>v iVHiriml authorities existed in Calcutta also. 

Wilh the introduction of MayorCourt instances 
.'iKi'not rare wlfrn a wrangle ensued betweefn Zamin- 
(l^iry Courts and Mayor’s Court over the powers and 
jurisdiction of them. Thus, it is found that in 175S 
ifolwell protested that ‘'bulk of the causes that camu 
before the Cut cherry were sums cognisable by Mayor’s 
CUnirf’ and on 1st March, 1764, Mayor’s Court wrote to 
I ho Court of Directors, complaining that the Collector 
rofusi'd at their command to release a person who 
had been conCnnd and wlio was a party to a cause 
brought into their court. 



Sir Robert Chambers 
Mayor’s Court 

The msistenct' of tho Court of Directors (a peti¬ 
tion submitted by the Court of Directors lo the Crown 
for the introductiion of Judicature in India, existing in 
India Office Rejord*^ Department, Corr(}iiwn(le\}icr 
Memorandoy Vol. 9) conipellod tho British Crown to 
a Letters Patent, wliieh established three judi- 
<‘iuures in Calcutta oxennsing jurisdiction over the Bn- 
tisIT subjects residing in India, the Indians in employ- 
uienl, of the Coimpany and the persons who voluniarily 
placed themselves under those courts. These courts 
< amo into existence by a Charter in 172G, by which 
the President and Council wore declared Justices ot 
the Peace and Commissioners of Oyer and Terininar 
:uid Gaol Delivc^ which were to hold Quarter Sessions. 
V Mayor and Aldermen were appointed lo form 
Mayor’s Court and the President and Council were 
'•onstituted the Govorninent Court of Record to 
I'ppcalg from Mayor’s Court. 

Mayor’s Court was cbmposed of a Mayor and 
nine Aldermen, seven of whom with Mayor were 
required to be n.'nlural bom British subject;?^ the 
,^<unaiiiiTig might be protostants or subjects of any 
•'^tatr or Princif in amity with Great Britain. The power 


4J5* 

of appointment of Mayor and Aldermen was vested 
the Governor or President of the Council. According 
lo some historians, Mayor was •elected annually by 
Aldermen from among themselves. The post .of Mayor 
was for life and the President and Qouncil were 
entitled to remove Mayor or Aldermen uponVeason- 
able grounds. This court was declared to be a OcAirt 
of Record also and empowered to try and determine 
all civil suita and actions. It had, too, the authority 
to grant Probates of Wills and Letters of Administra¬ 
tion to the effects of intestiates. The court house of 
the Mayor was situated at Old Court House Street 
CttlcuUa. Mayor’s Court, also, had jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters over the Europeans, but with the 
consent of the parlies suits between Indians were 



Sir Elijah Impey 


illowiti lo bu eiilertamcd. Later on, it was decided that 
Mnyov’s Coiut had no jurisdiction over them. 

C’ouRT OF Oyer axd Terminar and Gaol Delivery 

Tins court was authorised tx) hold Quarter Ses¬ 
sions for trial ot all criminal offences excepting high 
lioason. {Oyer and Teminar, a special commission 
often issued by the King to certain honest and lawful 
UUML diiTCiing them to enquire mto the truth of some 
S})OCial tresspass or other wrongs of which complaints 
Were madr to the Government) 

Government CoxmT of Record 

The Presideut and Council was a Government 
Court of Record to which appeals from Mayor’s Court 
were made. 

These courts were created ostensibly with a view 
lo check the corruptions that becarao. rampant amongst 
the Company’s officials and to ameliorate the suffer¬ 
ance of the inhabitants of Calcutta from the oppres¬ 
sion of the Company’s subordinates and other free 
English merchants. This ended in a fiasco. The inherent 
defects lying with the constitution of these courts wefe 
revealed with their jnee^ption. Mayor’s Court which 
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owed its origin to, and depended for its very exL^t^nce 
upon the President and Council remained a tool in their 
hands ahd were constrained reluctantly or wilfully to 
decide the causes in favour of the parties who appeared 
before the court with favour and patronage extended 
by them in clear violation of the existing laws. The 
reSult was that disrespect of law and travesty of 
tice^ccntr(?d round the Mayor's Court. Many queer 
incidents and anecdotes have been narrated in respect 
of decisions made and judgments pronounced by 
Mayor's Court. In addition to those, disputes frequently 
took place between Mayor’s Court and Zamindary 
Courts over theiir powers and jurisdiction. 



Justice Hyde 

To remedy the manifold defects arising out 01 
these courts and of which the high command of the 
Company had complained, the Charter of Mayor's 
Court was superseded by a new Charter in 1753, which 
re-oriented and re-established Mayor's Court again in 
Calcutta with some amendments. By this new Charter, 
another court called Court of Request was founded in 
Calcutta. Both these courts were made subject to a 
control on tlie part of the Court of Directors who were 
empowered to make ^‘bye-laws, rulc^, ordinances for 
the good government and regulation of several courts 
of judicatures established in India." 

Court op Rkguest 

It consisted of 24 Commifcsioners selected from 
among the inhabitants of Calcutta. It decided the matter 
in dispute of a debt which did not exceed 40 shillings. 
Complaints were heard on every Thursday and three 
members formed the Bench or Court. Indian residents 
of Calcutta were first chosen, then European traders 
only were selected as its members. Prom this time the 
Court of Quarter Sessions commenced only to take 
cognisance of offences accused of high crimes, such as 
murdHn and treason; 

SuPRBMB Court 

' After Plassey the Company acquired a large 
territory and obtained a stronghold in Bengal. Over 


and above, the position of their created law-courts^ 
became more and more anomalous and the effects of 8^ 
double system of administration, viz^ one conducted 
according to English principles and the other .^rfeording 
to existing Muhammedau laws, soon began to l^*"ginifesl 
themselves. So many courts encountired a great deaf 
of confusion in respect of distribution of justice. AH 
these factiS and ather factors necessitated in the passing 
of the Regulating Act in 1773 in the British J^arliament 
by which the Governor-General in Council stepped 
into the place of the former President in Council, an<i 
the select committee and Supreme Court with more 
elaborate machinery took the place of the older 
Mayor's Court and other courts. Warren Hastings was 
appointed the first Governor-General of India. 

Thfi Supreme Court that was established in Cal¬ 
cutta by a Charter of 1774 consisted of a Chief Jus¬ 
tice and three Puisne Judges. Sir Elij,ah Irnpey was 
appointed the first Chief Justice, other judge.s 
being Messrs. Chambers, Hyde and liemai.stre. ll, held 
its court in Calcutta and exercised both criminal and 
civil jiijrisdiction there. The clause empowering the ^ 
tish Crown to establish a Supremo Court of Justice by » 
a Charter was unhappily vague and left undc'fiiied the 
field of jurisdiction, the laws to be administered by it 
and above all the relations between the Supr(?in(^ Cour< 
and the Supreme Council. The Judges of the Court 
being armed with unsettled extensive civil and criminal 
jurisdiction arnived in this country with the iirejudiced 
conviction that they had been appointed to put a stup 
to oppressions which the inhabitants of Bengiil, botli 
the English and the subject.^ of Mughal authority, were 
undergoing imder the accu inula tcxl on justice and 
grinding tyranny of the agents of the Company. Th^^y 
held that they derived their powers and authority 
from the British Crown and Parliament and were hi 
no way subordinate to the executive head and that 
they were quite empowered even to arrest the 
Governor-General and his Counsellors. 

Supreme Court Vs. Supreme Council 

Soon after the inauguration of the inauspicious 
Supreme Court and the unlucky Supreme Council,.they 
jealously looked upon each other as rivals and the 
consequences were that judicial and political autho¬ 
rities instead of cxeraising their powers, independently 
of each other and for the benefit of the people, were 
arrayed against each other as two contending parties. 
Some impression can be formed if Macaulay’s diatribe 
in respect of tlflp whole aspect of the situation is referred 
to: “No Marhatta invasion had spread through the pro¬ 
vince such disniay as this inroad of the English lawyers. 
All the injustices of the former oppressors, Asiatfc and 
European, appeared as a ,blessing when compared 
with the justice of the Supreme Court.” 

The conflict between the Supreme Court and the 
Supreme Council came to a culminating point in tw<^ 
cases. First in the Patna case 1777-171J9, the queatiofl 
at issue was the right of the Supreme Court to% 
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Calcutta Street view in 1786, showinR (1) Writers' Buildings and (2) the Old Court House 
where the Mayor’s Court and the Supreme Court held their sittings and where the trial of 

Nandakumar was held 


actions of tlie Indian judicial servants of the Company 
for acts done in the official capacity. Second was the 
famous Kasijora case 1779-80 in which the question at 
issue was whether the Supreme Courrf had the right 
fxcrcise jurisdiction over every one in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and especially over the Zamindars of the 
Mughal Emperor. 

Undoubtedly, the Regulating Act of 1773 imposed 
upon the Supreme Court, although in legally vague and 
insufficiently stringent terms, the task of dealing with 
the oppression in the executive government of the 
Company. The Supreme Court was, in fact, to occupy 
the position of Mayor^s Court founded in 1726 and 
reJnstituted in 1753 in Calcutta and its creation was 
of absolute necessity because of the failure of Mayors 
Court to impede the wrong doings ou the part of the 
Company's servants. The institution of this court was, 
therefore, an act of reformation rather than of 
vatit)n. It was, also, not, intended to override or to 
trespass upon tfie jud'eatures deriving their authority 
from the Mughal constitution or to settle the question 
of Mughal Sovereignty by practically edging it 
limbo. 

The demonstration of the most ignominious and 
horrible acts done by the Supreme Court remaii^ in 
«w««iplete if no reference is made to the epic trial o 
Maharajia Nandakumar held before it in Calcutta. 

Tbial op Nandakumab 

Oft ll. 1775, Mftbwajs Naad»toiaw 


brought against Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, 
his charge of having received from the Begum of Oudh 
a bribe of Rs. 3,54,105 for appointing her aa guar¬ 
dian of the young Prince. The Supreme (Council in 
winch the charge wtis submitted declared that 
Hastings had received the sum and ordered him to 
refund tlie money to the treasury of the Company. 
Owing to the dramatic events that followed and P™* 
cipi'tated the fall of Nandakumar, the charge was 
never proceeded with. 

On the 6th May, 1775, Nandakumar was com¬ 
mitted on a charge of forgery brought against him 
by Mohon Prosad, the executor of an Indian banker. 
His trial conducted according to the principles of 
English Law proceeded from 8th June to 16th June, 
1775 before the Supreme Court consisting of Chief 
Justice Sir Elijah Impey and other three Judges, 
namely, Chambers, Hyde and Lemaistre aided by • 
fury of 12 European and Eurasian inhabitants of 
Calcutta. It is said that the original proceedings of this 
momentous trial preserved in the Archives of Calcutta 
High Court have been either lost or destroyed. Nanda 
Kumar was found guilty on the charge of forgery 
according to the English Criminal Law, sentenced to 
death and executed on 6th August, 1776. This wealthy, 
and respectable but unhappy man was put to death 
nominally for forgery but really for having d^ to 
accuse the Govemor-Generd Warren SastiDgi 
iftjidMdi doft* by 
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^Leaving aside all other matters connected with 
this trial, the most salient, vital and cardinal point sit 
issue is • that whether English Criminal laws 

in accordance with which Nandakumar was 

tried, sentenced and executed should be appliecl to 
him, wh6 was a Hindu and a subject of the Mughal 
Emf^ror* born at Murshidabad and resident 
the time of{ and before, and ever since the alleged 
ofifence at Calcutta, and was not in the employment 
Or the service of the Company. It must be pointed 
out that the application of English Common laws 
and English Criminal laws (and casc-decisions and 
judgment delivered based upon the same laws) to 
the Indian inhabitants and Mughal subjects ol 
Calcutta, which was not a conquered country and was 
held neither by cessation nor by conquest but by ^ 
particular tenure obtained from the Nawab of Bengal 
and under the paramount authority of the Mughal 
Emperor, implies a gross violation of International laws 
and shakes the very principles of jurisprudence. The 
King of England possessed absolutely no powers over 
India, neither legiaiativc nor judiciary, except those 
derived from the grant of various Firmans issued by 
the Mughal Emperor, Even the Firman granted in 
expressly slated: 

“The Company must endeavour to drive out 
our cnemi:es and decide causes agreeably to the 
rules of Mohamet and laws of our Empire.” 

The view that the principles of English laws were 
introduced in Calcutia with the introduction of Eng¬ 
lish Courts by the British Ch-own overriding the jiwdi- 
cial system and Mughal laws long established by 
Mughal Sovereignty cannot be upheld and maintained. 
No document are forthcoming nor any bonafide treaty 
exists nor written authorities can be quoted nor any 
''Firman” bears evidence that wmuld support the right 
of subversion of Mughal Sovereignty by the British 
Crown and the English Company in respect of legis¬ 
lative and judicial powers over the subji^cts of the 
Mughal Emperor in India and over the Indian inhabi¬ 
tants in Calcutta. The arguments advanced by the 
English lawyers, whether English laws were intro¬ 
duced in Calcutta in 1661 by Letters Patent of 
Charles II or by Latters Patent of 1725 by which 
Mayor^s Court was established or by Latters Patent 
of 1763 which reinstituted Mayor\s Court, or in 
1774 by Charter of the Supreme Court, are un¬ 
necessary, irrelevant and carry no weight. So, th(f 
arrest trial and execi^tion of Nandakumar are void, 
tod illegal ab irdtio. Even in recent years before 
the inauguration of the Republic, the highest 
prerogative writs of the English common laws, namely, 
the writ of Ceriiorary (it is a writ where the British 
Crown would be certified of the record in some inferior 
courts. In criminal cases wrrit is issued out of the 
Crown ofiSce. It is directed to the judges or the officers 
^ tl^e inferior courts, ordering them to return the 


indictment, inquisition, judgment, conviction or order 
as the case may be to the Queen’s Bench Division), 
the writ of Mandamus (this writ is a command 
issuing in the King’s name and directed V) any 
.person, corporation, or inferior court ^ of judiioature 
requiring them to do some particular things therein" 
specified) and the writ of Habeas Corpus (it is a flprei 
rogative writ by which the king has a right to enquire 
into the causes for which any of his subjects J;ias been 
deprived of his liberty; this writ is a reij^edy of 
obtaining liberation from illegal confinement; this 
writ in English law is of a great antiquity and was 
known before Magna Carta) were refused to be ap¬ 
plied in many cases by the High Court of Calcutta, thcp 
successor of the Supreme Court on the ground that the 
Indians were not entitled to obtain any relief under 
English laws, which were not introduced for the Indians 
in C'lh'iitta. In a well-known case Girindra vs. BWandra 
(31, C.W.N. 593) (Girindra, an Indian inhabitant of 
Calcutta was arrested and detained in prison without 
trial), the writ of Habeas Corpus was not granted by 
the same High Court upon the same reason. The 
fact that a conspiracy was hatched between Hastings 
and Impoy is amply reflected in the tempo of events 
moved from 11th March 1775; this combined with other 
circumstances resulted in the fall of Nandakumar. 

Impey, sitting as a judge put Nandakumar to^ 
death unjustly to serve a political purpose and com¬ 
mitted a judicial murder and an. assassination to 'ward 
off his best friend in India. Even Stephen, Impey's 
strenuous champion, admitted that Impey as a. judge 
had pu't himself in an invidious position. “Impey for- 
foited his indicia I independence. He exposed himself 
to a position to which no judge ought to expose hina^ 
self.” He, empowered by the Charter “to reprive and 
suspend the execution of any capital sentence,” had 
a good and convincing case for the exercise of this 
fliserrtionary power. 

And Hastnigs was without any pity and was relieved 
of liis anxieties when Nandakumar was being removed 
from his path. In the death of Nandakumar, he 
found a pillar of opposition uprooted, which steod 
against his nefarious acts. 

Thus, Burke’s memorable utterance, '^Nandakumar 
was murdered by Hastings by the hands of Impey,” 
will never be wiped out from the pages of Indian 
History for thousands of years to come. The lawful 
injustice committed in the death cf Nandakumar 
stands unparallbJcd, unexampled and sacrilegious in 
the history of the English judiciary in India. 

Both of them had to pay the highest penalty for 
their acts done in India afterwards. Impey was 
impeached before tihe House* of Lords by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot in 1787 for the trial of Nandakumar, and ^ 
(impeachment of Warren Hastings took place from 1788 
to 1795. 

The terrific acts of the Supreme (Sourt am! tbe' 
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. Council worried the Company and the Crown as 
* a result of which the constitution of the Supreme Court 
'.was amended. The important provisions were that the 
. ’ Govemo,r-<3eneral in Council were not subject to the 
'Supr^e Court for anything ordered and done by them 
•iaHl^ir official Capacity, and no Indian was liable to 
tjie Court's jurisdiction being a land-holder or a farmer 

-: 0 : 


of rent. The Court with these provisions was 
a jurisdiction over all British inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Hindu and Muhammedan* laws werft to ba 
administered by the Court in cases of i^eritance, 
eontrlict and succession. 

Thus, ended a short history of the English /udiciary 
in Calcutta during the 18th Century. 


A CORNER OF WALES 


By ADINATII SEN, m.a., b.sc. (Glas.), mxb. (India) 


* “Wb are seven,” insisted the simple child, in response 

0 ' 

to the query, “Brothers and sisters how many are 
you?”, counting those lying in graves in the church¬ 
yard. The little graves in Conway, North of Wales, 
wore the inspiration of Wordsworthfamous piece of 
poetry. Conway also boasts of the smallest hoiu-e in 



iThe smallest house in Great Britain, Conway 

• 

Great Britain with its kitchen and ifedroom, with a 
frontage of 72 inches, depth of 1(» inches and height 
of 122 inches. The Conway river, in beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, is crossed by a tubular and a suspension 
bridge, leading to an imposing Castle of old times. 
TV^he East of Conway, there are poprdar seaside 
resorts, promenades, piers, and marine-drives: Rhy 
at 15 miles, Colwyn Bay at 6 miles and Landudno at 
4 miles from Conway. The last is on an Isthmus with 


two sea-fronts, and a remarkable drive round Great 
Ormc starts from the Happy Valley Rock Gardens, 



The smallest house in Great Britain: Kitchen 



The smallest house in Great Britain: Bedroom 

which has perhaps suggested the name of the well- 
known Tea-garden at Darjeeling, as dn many SJmiljr 
examples in the country, 

I 



The Promenade, Llandudno ^ ^ Marine Drive from Hapiyr Valley, Llandudi^ 
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Carnarvon Castlo 


To the West, at 14 miles from Conway, is Bangor in the world are carried by one of the smallest trains 

at the entrance to the Mcnai Straits between the in the world of -15 inches gauge to Portmadoc on the 

island of Anglesey and Wales at its north-west Southern coast, to be shipped round the world. WithiJli 

corner. The island looks like a man’s head with e a short distance from the Port, lies beautiful Criccieth, 



^ Rhyl, seaside resort, cast of Conway 

crest and bares the name of Cape Holy Head, learnt 
in our school days. Bangor possesses a Cathedral and 
a University and is the same as mentioned in the 
popular comic song. “Riding down from Bangor, on an 
Eastern train," and tliere are tunnels on this Eastern 
Line. Near the t)ther extremity of the Straits, lies the 
imposing Castle of Carnarvon, biggest in the U. li¬ 
lt dates from the time of Edward and is also the 
best preserved in the country. 

Inland lies the Snowdon Mountains, the highest 
in Wales, scalable by a mountain Railway with roads 
passes round about it from which excellent views 
are obtained of tjie mountain. Beautiful lakes abound 
, in the vicinity. There are two at Lanbeny, on one of 
the^te quarries, from which the best slatos 



Colwin Bay 
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Llanrwut, a Welsh village 



Bangor from across the Mcnai Strait 
the Welsh home of Lloyd George. Towards North of 
Snowdon, there are twin lakes of Capel Craig, from 
which Snowdon is viewed with great advantage. 
Furtljjer North is the famous village, Betayceed, at the 
junction of three rivers Vith falls and glens, appre¬ 
ciated by visitors and made famous poets. 

Boundary lines between countries have become a 
disturbing feature of late. A river, a ridge, or an un¬ 
seen parallel may indicate a boundary, but proceeding 
from England to Wales, when you come across s’gn- 
pJW)^like Bwlch, or villages like Llanrwst, where 
vowels (become scarce, you may be sure that England 
has been left behind. Names become jaw-breaking as 
Veil as long, unHl in the limit, there ia the longest place- 



The fairy glen of Bettsyceed at the junction 
of three rivers 

name in the world, of 68 letters but few vowels. A girl 
pronounces the name to visitors in one breath, by 
which feat, she makes a living from small tips. If in 
addition to the above complications, *r is to be pro¬ 
nounced as T to start with, one is left to {wonder, 
whether a stammerer first tried to utter the word an^ 
it was transcribed as uttered. 



ttE CHOSE ro BE AN abust 


Bt D. P. ROY CnOWDHORY 


It ^3 a catastrophe. This is how it happened. Kala- 
pati got entangled into a queer situation that gave him 
the impetus to believe that he could paint pictures 
and shape clay to his heart’s desire. There could be 
no dispute over the conviction, for the simple reason 
that his works were never allowed to be examined by 
real experts. The experts took immense delight 
damaging an individuara sincerity. It was their prO“ 
fession, if not religion. 

Sincerity in art or every-day life as Kalapati puts 
it, is the ideal for a greater existence and he lived for 
it. In the circumstances he had no other alternative 
than to keep the vicious rather dictatorial elemeuts at 
a distance. This was the wisest thing that he could do 
to save his soft heart, which was easily susceptible to 
the reactions of painful observations. The principle of 
self-preservation implemented in practice proved to 
be very sound for imparting confidence and creative 
inspirations. 

Temperamentally bent as he was, a suitable cul¬ 
tural environment was an urgent need. He was restless 
to settle down to work. His hands itched to fondle 
with clay. The lure of close contact with the supple 
medium became irresistible because it submitted to 
his will and took some form or other with the lightest 
touch of his fingers. Helpful accidents procured in this 
manner rendered amazing service to originality. But 
colour behaved in an obstinate manner. In conse¬ 
quence of which, he resorted to what he calls dashing 
strokes. The technique improvised by him might mean 
nothing to stagnant academic conventionalists, but 
revealed purity of purpose if one could extend a sym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards its significance, standing as 
it did for sincerity and nothing but sincerity. Mind 
and hand being thus ready, his tense urge for creation 
could not be kept in suspense. 

He made up his mind and went to Podahatt, a 
place situated on a lew plateau commanding a pano¬ 
ramic view of a vast sheet of land, all barren. Here 
was founded the famous university of his dream, it 
was indeed a temple of peace where all sorts ot 
creative activities worked in harmony with the 
minimum of toil. 

The landscape stripped of its vegetation offered 
an intriguing fascination to Kalapati. Probably it was 
due to the fact that strong aflBnity of character existed 
between the spirit of the landscape and the soul of the 
artist. 

^ As ill-luck would have it, the authorities of the 
Wlverpity sooner discovered tlie genius in him than 


he ever expected, with the result he was placed on a 
plane which demanded respect. He was # chosen to 
be a teacher. So he discarded the e humiliating- 
students* life for good. The distinction thus gained 
had to be disclosed to Krishna, known as the sly 
fox who did nob think much of Kalapati. Kalapati*‘\ 
had no intention to tax liis patience and wait for a 
chance meeting, so an express invitation, if not a 
challenge, was sent to Krishna to see for himself 
what Kalapati was worth. The invitation was 
accepted. 

Tea was over. The time by now bad leaned 
towards dusk. Cool and gentle breeze had created a 
congenial atnidlspjiere for intjollectua.1 discouilse. 
Kalapati opened the topic: i 

Dear Friends! I must tell you what I had been 
thinking for some time. You ought to know that A 
have decided to declare myself as an artist. 

Krishna, the sly fox: A noble idea indeed I But* 
what was the provocation that landed you in such-"'"' 
a moss? 

Kalapati: Your remark is aggravating, I want 
you to realise that every man in the street cannot 
be an artist unless he has the gift. 

The sly fox: A gift I And who the devil carries 
coal to Newcastle? You don’t need any support •tj'? 
achieve your ambition. 

Kalapati: You cannot di'^miss my good intoutjou 
so lightly as that. I can tell you, I have made uo 
attempt to crack a joke. 

The sly fox: That is why I sun worried. 

Kalapati: I worried on account of the cause that 
helps one to raise from sordid realities to the realm 
of dream, from the matter-of-fact obvious to the 
spiritual sphere. 

The sly fox: My dear old thing, what you are not 
considering, is my misery following on account of 
your solemn declaration. 

Kalapati: You anticipate trouble on account of 
my pursuing art, how do you mean? 

The sly fo^: It is like this. I bfeing an intimate 
friend of yours, my knowledge of you and your 
blessed art is expected to be reliable. As such, no one 
can tell when I shall be called to write an article 
on you, 

Kalapati: Suppose I nJysclf request you to do 
so? 

The sly fox: You are a clever Jellow, aren't youT 
I never could imagine my unguarded suggestion 
be teken up w aerioudy. Howerer, T an afnud, i 
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have to deny myself the privilege as my intellect is 
not Bo sturdy as to stand the strain. An article on 
you means courting a wordy battle right in the 
front line. 

Rama, the Mediator: That is exactly what we 
-^cpei>ect you to^o. The country is passing through an 
^nusual crisis. Devastating poverty of culture has 
engulfed (is. Something drastic has to be done quickly 
to save the people from impending calamity. 

The sly fox: That is not the correct position. 
Things are moving faster than you can imagine. 
With the acceleration of speed on cultural wheels, 
u art is dumped on everybody in the street. There is 
•no time to choose and find the needy soul. Aesthetic 
consciuosness has been roused to such a feverish 
degree that the cinema world is finding it difficult to 
retain the artists within its fold. They arc assuming 
the stature of mobile stars and are being rushed to 
heaven, leave alone the unwarranted intrusion into 
space without any passport. Innocent village-folk are 
being educated to wait in deputation for the recog¬ 
nition of their indigenous art. What do you think 
has come out of the manoeuvic? Smart distempered 
walls in great cities are being covered up by pure 
cow-dung coats to create the illusion of a mud wall. 
.The purpose b^ehind this novel decoration is to give 
a grand reception to yaia cMiras in their own 
environment. Stink is substituted for swqet odour. 
Taking things as they are, I see no prospect of a 
shelter to iny utter ignorance, in case I comply with 
your request. 

The Mediator: But I sec you are quite good at 
speech and you mean to say you dare nob write, even 
•f you were assured of a good supply of quotations 
from great authorities. They are the best protections 
against any controversial opinion. Don^t you agree? 

Bain, the Trumpeteer of Podahatt: You live 
iu a civilized world. Have you not heard of such a 
thing as propaganda? Wc consider it as a branch ol 
fine art. Therefore, a precise knowledge in any parti¬ 
cular direction is not so much a criterion as is an 
ai;Jful progress to meet our objective. 

The Mediator: It is not difficult to substantiate 
the view of Bahi. Many religions and innumerable 
gods would not have had a hold on the cosmos it 
their respective prophets did not canvas for an un¬ 
reserved mass support. 

®alu, the Trumpeteer: There you arc! The majo¬ 
rity of followers of faith are cither nj^dc to order or 
by propaganda. Hence there is no room to think o\ 
diffidence. Decide now and once for all that we shall 
launch a vigorous struggle for a fuller lil^c Our art 
must thrive. 

v,^The sly fox: That is*where you get me into the 
soupT I am no good for struggle either. My attempt to 
improve myself vrill dissolve the whole thing into a 
ichaoB. 


BE AN ARTIST ^ 

The Mediator: There is no failure for a ddCer- 
mined will. We have the living example here. Look at 
Kalapati. He decided to be an artist and he*is now an 
Art Master. 

The sly fox: Let me understand you. \^hat you 
are pressing for is that I should present myself as a 
self-constituted leader and then proceed to findJout 
whether I am accepted as such or not. Rn't it^hat 
you are aiming at? 

The Mediator: Everything is fair in love and 
war. So is it in propaganda. Your success will depend 
on how you concentrate your energy on this point. 

The sly fox: You have made things clear, now I 
surrender to the majority of votes. Take my word, 1 
shall write but which is the journal that will publish 
an article by a novice? I have some respect for 
modesty, my coii'^cicncc will not permit me to proceed 
unless I have confessed my diffidence. 

The Trumpeteer: No, no, no. That would be 
suicidal. You cannot do that. You cannot escape from 
your commitment, nor can you drag in conditions at 
this stage. Take it from me that the average man in 
the street including quite a number of the educated 
from common universities expect nothing more than 
flowery phrases and idioms that produce a knowledge¬ 
able effect. 

The Mediator: I have a bit of advice. Keep in 
mind that the more obtruse the theme the better the 
result. People are poverty-stricken, they are hungry; 
they take anything for food. As such, we need not 
oxteiul our responsibility to their digestive faculty. 

The Trumpeteer: My friend is perfectly right. 
The article that we want must be charged with asser¬ 
tive conviction but it should bo equally good for 
gallant retreat. Take caution to sec that no room is 
given for a quarrel or objection even when you are 
most aggressive. This is where tact is put to severe 
test and we know you will rise equal to tlie occasion. 

The sly fox: Now Kalapati must add some points 
on his prostration. I beg your pardon, I meant 
})o.sterity. 

Kalapati: Are you sure you did not use the 
expression without any intention? 

The sly fox: (aside) I never could persuade 
myself to believe that a fool can understand his in¬ 
herent quality when told. 

Kalapati: What arc you muttering? I think t 
have caught you right. 

The sly fox: So you have. I admit the credit 
yours. How'ever. I am going to adjust. Now come with, 
your points. 

Kalapati: You see my thoughts work in a peculiar 
manner. I think too deep but when I try to express 
in words they get either confused or completely lost. 

The sly fox: Why do you think then at all? 

Kalapati: I cannot help it. Thoughts are my onjjr 
companions. 
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' The sly fox: Excuse my inquisitiveness, how clo 
you get a constant supply and what are the sources? 
f need these points for the article, 

Kalapati: It is difficult to make you see how an 
artist observes an object of beauty and gets inspired 
to inter^jrct his feelings or thoughts. Forms of beauty 
caul bo seen everywhere but it needs a gift to pick 
the\ up. Here the philistine is handicapped. He is 
uninuhe from any reaction that the contact of ^ 
beautiful thing can i)roducc. He never feels sorry il 
the melody of good music does not enter into his 
eai'S. 

The sly fox: Great news. What made you step 
into this branch of art al=o and what style or raga or 
ragmi takes you away from sordid reality to the land 
of your dream. 

Kalapati: Of course, the simple folk-song. 

The sly fox: They say simplicity in art or intellec¬ 
tual expression is only a concentrated form of gieat 
complications. Th»' result is merely a concealriieni of 
difficulties overcome. Hetico folk-art cannot bo simple 
but it IS in an midev('loped stage on account of the 
sentimental watchdogs who deny witli vengeance 
any progressive outlook. I call it crude. 

Kalapati: You have fallen in line with ihi‘ 
sophisdeated. You are a bourgeois. You are just a few 
and your days are gone. Folk-song is the art of the 
pcoiile who make the earth fertile, who give life to 
every bit of thing they touch, who feed ri’illions by 
their hard toil. Therefore, the music that is expected 
to echo in the heart can never be your pet classical 
stuff, those logofi and ragms. 

The Trumpeleer: One needs strong nerves to 
withstand the shocks on account of its ferocious 
character. As a matter of fact the demonstration ot 
your so-called higher music appears to be mure a 
wrestling about than anytliing near music, it is id! 
mechanical and completely devoid of sentiment. 

The sly fox: Yqu want me to uiideistainl that 
sentiment rules out ail other nspi^cts of artistic ex¬ 
pression. 

Kalapati: To me art is objective. Therefore, its 
highest purpose is served when senrunents ai(' recorded 
in the right manner. 

The sly fox: What is this right manner again? 
You seem to have an inexhaustible stock of wits. 

Kalapati: Your manner of questioning is too 
assuming. Look, the reaction has already begun. 1 am 
going to swoon. 

JThe sly. fox: I am afraid you will have to diop 
the idea for the present. I am quite prepared to relieve 
you of the inconvenience I have caused unwittingly, 
provided you keep your art aloof from this sort ot 
inspiration. It is a disturbing factor to my loyalty. 1 
have given my pledge to write an article. Mind that? 

Kalapati: I am sorry to have disturbed you. I am 
tfying to get possessed of myself. Please do not leave 


me alone. You are the only person who can convey . 
my message to suffering humanity. The innocent 
people have been victims of the vicious dictators. J 
The poor fellows are penalised to accept vulgar * 
imitation of nature as art.-Oh I I can imagine what an' 
agony it is to live with such naked fgets of reality^* 

The sly fox: It looks as if you have almost got 
me into your shoes. Now, then, how do you want me 
to convey your message? 

Kalapati: You have to penetrate your t^ision into 
the depths of my thoughts, which my ^orks will 
reveal. There is always an inner meaning behind the 
surface. It needs a little sympathy—a little patience— 
a little consideration to overlook certain handicaps^. 

The sly fox: Handicap I for you? It is absurd, or 
U must be a confession. 

Kalapati: No, it is really a confusion, it is always 
alert to let me down whenever I try to explain m 
words. You know speech is not my medium. 

The sly fox: Let us then proceed with the medium 
where you would feel at home. 

Kalapati: I am grateful for your change of he^irl. 

I am sure you have seen my recent pictures, at leas« 
their reproductions. Let me begin with the “Folk- 
dance.” An honest scrutiny will disclose liow 1 have 
got the spirit of the environment of simi»le life of thc^ 
people. 

The sly fox: But simple life of the people does"' 
not necessarily provide a possibility of a simple 
treatment m the picture. Does it? 

Kalapati: Of course, it does. The Mibject has a 
lot to do with the objective and to fit in witli the 
subject I had to evolve a new technique which is free 
from :iny academic influence. To enlighten you on tlnf 
jjoint 1 should stress upon the fact that we never 
atlempt to draw just what we see, but our impressions 
are recordf'd through an intellectual vision. 

The sly fox: The vision as you describe it, is only 
an exercise of a prolonged memoiy of what you had 
seen and that which is forgotten is gloriously pro¬ 
tected by such high-level words as elimination, sub¬ 
limation and all the rest of nonsense. 

Kalapati: In a round about way you are saying 
that the method of recording our expressions is not 
different from what is done in other institutions. 

The sly fox: If I have to keep my conscience 
clear of an immoral act then I must say there is no 
difference, and if there be any, then it is a privilege 
to Icll what is ^ot true. 

Kalapati: Oh God I The chaos is heading for a 
^iccessful end! « 

The sly fox: Let me save you from the apprehen¬ 
sion by coining back to your “Folk-dance.” I presume 
you are aware of the fact Chat my knowledge of thg 
art of dancing is nil. As such, I sec in the pictui'6 
nothing else but two persons puiling a Christmas 
cracker and you made them exert more energy than. 
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waa necessary. Besides, they have been deprived of a 
festive mood, too, on account of the scanty dress you 
have provided. A few dabs of colour might have given 
a g^ appearance and saved the situation. 

Kalapati: But colours have a tendency to scream. 
^ The sly foj: Not when you know how to humour 
them. You have touched the limit. Now lot me add 
*my conclusive remark. The whole of the project has 
gone through a loss of balance, so have you. It is an 
unpardonable performance for an artist who means to 
be serious and knows better. 

The Trumpetoer: It would be a tragedy if your 
views were confirmed. 


The Mediator: The sly fox has done nothing 
than that. ^ > 

Kalapati:’ If that be the truth, I feel no good 
purpose will be served by an article from your pen. 

• • 

The sly fox: I am pledged to write. Mjr honour 
is at stake. Aren*t you going to respect the word of 
a gentleman? ^ # 

The Trumpeteer: A gentleman is born. Sir, aira not 
made at other’s cost. 

The sly fox: So is an Artist! 

—Courtesy: AU-India Rudio. M.idrat 8, 


GEMS FROM GURU NANAK’S SONG DIVINE, “JAPJI” 

By Prof. BALWANT m.a. 


lie is One, the Ercmal One, 

Life of life and life in all 
All that is doth come from Him, 

All that is doth live in Him, 

All that is doth merge in Him, 

He was, is and ever shall be. 

* * * 

How lo he al-one with Him? 

Resign thyself lo Will Divine, 

Tlih I he Will that reigns Supreme, 

We cannot force our will on Him. 

« * « 

• ‘I npss’ is the veil that hidf's 
Face of God from human eye. 

« * * 

He gives to all and never tires. 

We have our fill and yet He gives! 

Oh. the Giver who ever gives! 

What must we do to earn the Bliss? 

Glorify the Giver great 

In the morifing, ambrosial morn. 

• * * 

He dwells in all. rhidcs in all, 

Let this thought abide with thee. 

Attune thyself to Heaven’s Will, 

Walk with God in all thy deeds. 

* • • 

Soap and water wash the filth 

Of hands, and feet and clothes wc wear. 

Walk wit|i God to* wash thy sins, 

Live in Cod to cleanse thyself,/ 

This the way, the only way 
To peace and bliss and life Divfiic. 

* « • 

In within the sacre/1 shrine 
Of the heart and soul of Man. 

Is the sacred seat of God, 

Seek thy Heaven in within, 

Let th^ soul unite with Him. 


Upper worlds and nether worlds 
Countless are they all, indeed. 

Docs the B’uJI support the Earth? 

Then who supports the countless worlds? 

• * 

He is Truth and Bliss and Beauty 
(And we call him Sachdanaiul.) 

# * « 

Conquer sell and love of Self, 

And you conquei all the world. 

• • * 

Creation all a song of praise 
To the Author of Creation. 

All the human race that is 
With many creeds, is one in fact. 

All of us are linked and kin 
Our hiimanhood our common bond. 

• * « 

Be thou chaste in thought and deed. 

To bear and foifbcar all, 

Let Reason be thy light of life 
And inner Light thy constant guide, 

Fear of God and life austere 
Ever keep and hold them dear, 

Let love of God and love of Man 
Be the nectar sweet of IHe, 

Live in God and love Him ever. 

By His Grace thou wilt be saved. 

The air is the eternal Ground, 

Giving life, like God Himself, 

Like a father is the water. 

And the earth is mother-like, 

Day and night are nurses two 
In their lap doth man abide, 

They that live in. God arc saved. 

Saving hosts of others, too. 


I 



RELIGION OF GURU NANAK 

By SARDAR SARDIIL SINGH CAVEESHAH 


History lell^ ua how political boundaries that circums¬ 
cribed a'“family or a tribe, a district or a province, fell 
(iowlj one by one. We do not now hear much of tribes, 
and VistrictBt^ as politically independent units; we only 
talk of nations and countries when we talk of the various* 
political sections of humanity. The next step in political 
progress will be the levelling down of national land¬ 
marks and the establishment of an international common¬ 
wealth. The foimatiun of the League of Nations and of 
the United Nations Orgai isalion point to that direction. 
Much of the political unity has been (brought about by 
the mechanical devices introduced in the system of 
communications; distances have been annihilated bringing 
nations and countries near to eacli other as never before. 

Similar is the tendency in the sphere of religion. 
We have advanced from tribal religions to regional and 
national religions, and fiom national religions to i<nter- 
nalional religions, and from international religions to 
common religious platforms meant to bring together all 
the various religions of the world. 

We have still the example of tribal religions in the 
backward tracts of Asia, Africa and Australia. Regional 
and national religions are represented by Judaism, 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism, Islam, B'uddhism and 
Christianity are the examples of international religion^ 
which have levelled down the boundaries of nations and 
countries. Historically the next step is bound to be, on 
the example of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations Organisation, a common loligious platfcrm for 
all the religions of the world. 

(hjru Nanak was the first earnest religious thinker 
who put before the w'orld the? idea of having a universal 
religion based on the conception of Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Mankind. He deliberately laid the 
foundations of a movement that was to unite the whole of 
humanity on these two fundamentals, whatever opinions, 
or tucjudiccs people in general may have, on accoont of 
inherited traditions or physical environments, or other 
religious or philosophic ideas. 

Jt was later that desire for propaganda and also as 
a reply to the religious persecution by the fanatic rulers 
of the day, turned the Sikhs into a well-defined, compact 
oommunily, distinguishing it from those around them. But 
all this was an after-growth. The real purpose for which, 
Guru Nanak and his successors worked was the historical 
necessity of bringing on the question of religion the whole 
of mankind on one common platform without any distinc¬ 
tion of creed or religion. 

Guru Nanak was pre-eminently the prophet of unity 
jnd peace. His efforts at creating an atmosphere for 
world recondliation and world unity were far in advance 
of the age in which he lived. He is generally regarded 
as ^ religious reformer. No doubt, the reforms intro¬ 


duced by him in ihc sphere of religion were of great 
importance, but his contribution to unity and toleration 
in the world of religion was of even greater importance.^ 

Guru Nanak did not want to convert persons from 
one religion to the other. He wanted Hindus aitfl Moslems 
to be true to their religion. At the same time|be wanted , 
to establish a brotherhood common to all religions for the 
wor‘^hip of God and the service of mankind. He wanted 
all those who believed in God and His worship in the 
service of mankind to come together, stand on one common' 
platform, and help each other by their experience and 
achievements. 

The word Sikh is from Sanskrit Shish, meaning 
disciple or learner, in Sikh vocabularly it means a person 
whose mental and spiritual attitude towords the world • 
ever that of a student; ever open-minded, ever ready to 
learn and improve. 

The idea of discipleship as old as religion or even. ^ 
learning itself. But it was reserved for Gum Nanak and 
ihe other Sikh Gurus to make a religion of it. It is the 
contribution of the Sikh Gurus to the history of human 
thought and leligious ideas that it is the' primary and ’ 
most sacred duly of mart to be ever vigilant and in a 
receptive mood to learn and imbibe from, all quarters what 
is best spiritually, morally, menially and physically. And 
this spirit is not to be a sort of grace or a side-accompish- 
inenl; it was to be man’s main and only goal on ca^lh. 

Every earnest person is a learner or disciple all liis 
life. He is to learn of truth from every source. He ifv 
to join and work together with all those, of whatever 
cieed or race, who are in search of divine truth and 
divine Jove. Sikhism, the religion of the disciples, is 
thus a platform for all those who were learners, who 
were seekers after truth. Let them be Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Buddhists, Jews or Zoroastrians,. Sikhism 
was to be the link that joined them together in their 
search for truth a sort of fraternity or religious guild * 
established for the promotion of love of God and servip*^ 
of mankind. 

It was, indeed, fortunate that Guru Nanak was bori^ 
in a country and at a lime well suited for general 
lapprochement between classes and creeds, beiweei^' 
countries and nations. At the end of the fifteenth 
century India was politically quite a weal^ unit. But iier 
very weakness wa^ a blessing in disguise as it made her 
a centre aiid meeting-place of almost all the great cultures 
and nations of the'world. It was here in India that the 
three great civilizations which had at the time all the 
world under their sway met on a common platform. The 
Hindu culture had given birth*to Brahmanism, Jaini^g^ 
and Buddhism; the Hebrew civilisation was at the Imse 
of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. In the sixteenth 
century, under the great Mughals, both the^ streams met * 
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on the plains of the Indus and the Ganges to come to 
•'terms with each other and enrich the Indian soil with 
jtheir union. To these two cultures was added the Greek 
,culture through the Persian Shias and South jlndian^ 
Christians. Thus it was in India that East and West met 
ii^merge their inj^viduality into a united common goal. 

This effort at unity was not superficial. We have 
oiliy to look to the religious discussions held in the court 
of Akbar the Great, to realise its seriousness and inner 
significance. There was no important religion or sect, 
easferti or western, that was not represented at the 
debates in the Ibadat Khana, the Hall of Worship, at 
Fatehpur Sikri. And the discussions were held, not as 

intellectual pastime, but with a view that a common 
^rSIigion and a common culture, based on all the religions* 
and cultures ol the woiJd, might be evolved as a definite 
le.sult. 

There was to be found in the India of the Mugliala 
, a clash of ideas, a clash of cultures and a clash of 

• laces. But the world cannot be welded into one organic 
whole without a (common beating-ground somewhere, 
without a rubbing-off of angularities in some convenient 

I place. There was no coun'rv in the world belter suit(‘d 
lor this purpose than the Jiulia of the Mughals. 

Guru Nanak saw the true significance of the leligiousi 
(uiiliict that rageil around him. Fanalicisrii, mis-called 
iVJigion, was at Hie hollom of the whole trouble. He 

• laised his voice against it and icsolved to fight it out. 

ile was not against any religion; he did not criticise 
any faith; hut he was strong in his invectives against 
ic'ljf^ions ar.cl faiths waning against each other on account 
of local prejudices and general ignorance. He believed 

ill worship and prayer, hut he was against the mere 
f<>rms of religion that had no life. Buddhism or Brah- 
rnarism, Christianity or Islam, weie not good oi had in 
ihcmscJves; it was those who followed these religions' 

I hat made them good or bad. Buddhists or Hindus, 
Christians or Moslems, were to be praised or blamed for 
what they were worth, for what they did for mankind. 
Not belief and prtffession, but life and action were 
legarded by him as high or low, good or bad. His 
tiiiiversal religion was based on ur.iversaJ love and 

iini^sal faith. It was beyond the limits of warring 

faiths and sects, beyond the limits of dogmas and creeds. 

To what particular faith a person belonged was 
immaterial for Guru Nanak; he wanted only to know 
Jiow one conducted oneself in one^s dealings with others, 
lie preached that the whole of the human race should 
liave ^ne common, religion* That religion was not to 
be this creed or that creed; it transcended all religious! 
prejudices and sectarian antagonism. The whole of 
ihc human race was to be brought within one common 
fold, not by converting men of one religion to another, 
but by following what waj true and good in all the 
i^^^ions and faiths. 

It was not surprising that when Guru Nanak passed 
away, no one coulfd say what religion he professed. 
Hindus wanted fp cremate his body according to their 


custom; while the Moslems were anxious to bii'y Jit 
according to their own law and usage. Even today those 
who study his teachings cannot definitely say.^o what 
particular religion he belonged. In' the second decade 
of rhe« present century, in a session of thef Punjab 
Historical Socie^, a .Sikh gentleman, Sardar Joginder 
Singh of Aira, read a paper on the life and teachings jpf 
Guru Nanak. The meeting was held at Sim^a and ms 
attended by Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and Moslems alike. 
After the lecture was over, a Hindu leader of repute, 
Lala Ram Saran Das of Lahore, stood up and said that 
the speaker was wrong in not mentioning that Guru 
Nanak was a Hindu reformer. A Moslem aristocrat, 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali of Malcr Kolia, retorted that the Hindu 
gentleman was wrong in calling Nanak a Hindu: the 
Guru in his opinion, was a Moslem. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, who presided over I he meeting, in sum’ming up 
the proceedings said that both the gentlemen were wrong; 
as far as he could judge, Guru Nanak was a Christian. 

The conlroveisy as regards Guru Nanak’s religiom 
will conlinue as long as we do not change our view¬ 
point to understand the great teacher. In him every one 
could find what was best in one's religion; the Guru'a 
icligiun was the religion of humanity; it encompassed 
all the Hue faiths in its sacivj fold. 

As the new religion was born of the impact of East 
and West; it was consdiered prc-cmimently fit to be the 
future religion of the world; it was considered specially 
siiiled to India because a Sikh meant to be a reformed 
Hindu and a i>:formc(J MosIcmh. In the beginning both 
the Hindus and the Moslems took part in propagating 
its teaching as if it their own religion. Guru Nanak 
laid the foundation^ of the Sikh Religion as a universal 
icligion. By simplifying religion and basir.g it on uni- 
veihal principles of Love of God, Love of Humanity, and 
eannestness at self-development and seif-iulture, he put 
before the world an ideal which he thought must be 
followed by the whole of humanity for world peace and 
world happiness. 

Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, and the 
compiler of the Sikh Scriptures, was once asked what wa» 
the be^t religion of the world. His reply was ; 

Serb dharam men sresht-dhatani 
Har Ka Nam jap nirmal Karam. 

' I'he best of all the religions was the religion of Love 

of God and of Righteous Action.^ 

Sikhism, the religion of the Sikh Gurus, is an inter¬ 
pretation of this pious and practical formula. Man must 
love God and (base all his actions on this Love. Love of 
God is the first necessity of man's life, but this love must 
make him a man of action. Not asceticism but active life, 
life of righteous action is to be the guiding principle of 
all his activities. 

It was believed, and it is sometimes still believed, 
that love of God and love oi the world do not go together. 
Sikhism was a reply to tliis old objection. A Sikh was 
to be (both a Bhakta, a man of devotion to God; and a herof 
the man! of action. He was to be both a soldier and a 
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The more the love of God in one^s heart the more 
one was to serve the world with righteous action. 

According to the Sikh Gurus, it was these two prin¬ 
ciples, the love of (iod and the love of mankind through 
righteous' action, that could end the whole slfifc of 
creeds •and religions, of r'ations and* races, of man 
artl man, that iformed such an-t ugly chapter in the 
liid^ry of |;tun)an race. 

\t has often been said that the Sikh Gurus were follo¬ 
wers of Vedanti^in as expounded in the Gpanishads. The 
language, similes and metaphors used by the Gurus to 
explain their meaning sometimes len 1 colour to this theory. 
The similaiily is indeed sliiking. But it is orjy a super¬ 
ficial or cursor) knowledge of the Sikh Scriptures that 
could support such a vii‘w. Vedantisni is a plastic 
doclrinie and means so many things to so many people. 
Its dilfeiont schools are a testimony to its fluid ard inde¬ 
finite import. Similarly Ilpanisha<ls on which Vedaniisin 
is ofteji based arc a vast forest of very luxuriant growth. 
You can find in about two hundred current Upanishads, 
some of them are of quite recent date, theories and 
problems quite op})osecl to each other. It is not far fiom 
Irullj when one says that in the TJpai ishads you can find 
anything and everylliing ii: the mailer of religious anti 
philosophic docliine. You have there nionlheisrn, monism, 
deism, tlualisiii, pai.lheisni, idolatry, ritualism, formalism, 
asceticism, all running liot in cloi-e pioxiniity. That 
cjTtaiiJy is not the case with the Sikh Scriptures. There 
yiMi have a difinite doeliinc and a definite path to follow, 
lliough >ou can plausibly say that it is generally in accord 
Avilh much of what one fiinls in .some of the best Upani- 
sliads at d in the writing.s of --onic of the most practical 
Vedantfets. 

Similarly it ha^ hern sugg<"sled very seiiously by some 
that Siklli^.^ is nothing more than a if production of 
Islamic Sufi doctrii.c*- in rlie Indian garb, and by others, 
though not so seriously, that Sikhism is an acho of 
Buddhism and of Christianity. Idca.s and woids from the 
Sikh Seripluies can he put forward to support these views 
to sfime extend But all this cannot show anyihirg more 
than this that religious ihirkcrs all the world over have 
often thought alike and someliines used the same argu¬ 
ments and the same words to express ideas common to all 
of them. Guru Nanak and his successors had difinite 
ideas of their own albout God, Crealion, Man and his 
conduct in life. Tliesc idnas were not new-'fangled, though 
as a composite picture, they had the distiTclion of being 
fresh and original. These ideas being similar here and 
there with tho.se of this or that great religious thinker, 
shows their catholicity and lends them a universal appeal, 
but the line* and path chalked out by the Sikh Gurus were 
their own , and irt their final and perfected form owed 
their origin to none else but to the Sikh Teachers 
themselves. 

Sikhism had its Ibirth in the reform movements that 
sprang up in the Hindu Society in the 15th and the 16lh 
centuries. On one side it eschewed Hindu polytheism, 
formalism, priest-craft, aMd caste; at the same time, on 


the other side, it carried forward Hindu catholicity and 
tolerance to a wider shphere of influence, making an Indian « 
religion fit for the whole of mankind. 

Similarly, Sikhism was borm under the new^n^uence,* 
that Islam brought to India. As reformed Moha-^ 
mmadanism, Sikhism orv one side discoijjraged its Arabian'^ 
prejudices and intoleu^ance, and on the other it acclimatised 
Lslamic monotheism and puritanical life to the Indian soil. 

Guru Nanak always spoke with the people in* their 
own tongue, in the language and about ideas awhich were 
easily comprehensible to those who came into^ touch with 
him. With the Yogis he spoke about Yoga, with the 
Moslems about Islam and with the Brahamans albout the 
Brahmanical creed. Ilis main idea was to teach peopl#^ 
the religion of love of God ard service of mankind. F6r ^ 
this he would diaw upon the religious ideas of those very 
persons who formed his audience. He would condemn 
outward forms that killed the spirit of religion and ask 
llie people to follow the truth that lay behind these forms* 
and rites. It was immaterial for him to which religion' 
one belonged; it was not necessary for him to subscribe 
to the theories and principles underlying the beliefs of 
ibo'-c who listened to him. He used these to serve his own 
I iiit>osc so that tho«e who came to him may be able to 
iiiulerslaiid him best, according to their own; light and 
learning. 

The Sikh Gui*us gave a new spirhual turn to old 
ideas which had outgrown their spiritual utility. The- 
emphasis on the fundamentals of religions was quite their 
own as was their courage in condemi ing what was 
corroding and corrupt. It was for this reason that Guru 
Narak an J those who followed him were often called by 
fanatics Kurahyas^ or heretics. 

Perhaps it is possi] lo to show that every important 

principle enunciated by the Sikh Gurus had its precedent 

in some previous Hindu, Ruddhisric, Moslem or even 

Christian doctrine. But Sikhism, evidently, in its 

fii al form has its owa individuality and catholicity 

marking it out as a distinct creed, having a distinct place 

in the evolution of religious creed, a distinct 

place in the evolution of jcligious thought. The 

main principles of .Sikh Religion. Fatherhood cf 

God and Brotherhood of Mankind, Unity of •' the 

Individual Soul with the Universal Soul, Immanence of 

the Transcenldental Reality in the Universe of phenomena, 

the importance of leading an active but detatched life, 

the recognition of basic unity of all creeds, find support.^ 

from all what is best in the old Vedic and the new Sufi 

1 

literature. But religious history clearly shows that the 
Hindu and M(X:lem ideas were overlaid with so many 
superstitious and corrupt ideas, that the popular Hindu 
and Moslem nund seemed to have almost foitgotten the 
real truth an<d attached itself to ideas and forms against 
which devout and intelligent Hindu and Moslems could 
not help feelii^g disgust and revolt. 

For re-teaching the gospel of universal brotherhood 
a new prophet and a new hero was necessary. Guru 
Nanank and Guru Govind Singh emintei^tly fulfilled that 
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.position. They put before the world ideals in thought 
* and action that .could bring the whole of mar kind on one 
Common platform for its uplift and regeneration. 

The ancient seers of India who expressed their ideas 
in Upanishads in their highest momer48 of light and 
it^^ration, evolveal the idea that Cod was in all and 
all w^c ill God, and that the best minds all over the 
world thoughf alike in matters spiritual and divine. But 
these wore ideas reserved for the sage and the philosopher 
and had currency only in the hermitage and cloister. It 
was Guru Nai.ak and other teachers of the Bhakta or 


Mystic School, who brought out this idea from t{^ 
seclusion of the forests and academies to every one^s hearth 
and home. What was formerly the pnoperty of a few gifted 
persors was now made availalhle in popular language 
which every body could understand and make >ise of in 
his daily life. Spiritual truths which were regaiKled asf 
secrets for tlie select few were i*ow required to he 
practised in daily life by the prince and the j)easant,^y 
the artist and the artisan, by the soldier and* the 
merchant alike. 
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ENGLISH 

OUT OF MY LATER YEARS: By Alhnt Ein- 
slHi. Philoaophk'dl Library, New York. Price ^4-75- 

Hvd Ein??lein been only a great scientisF of the 
age, his name and fame would have remainc'd con¬ 
fined within the intellectual circle of the world and 
gominon man would have known little about him and 
his achievernentwS. But as a matter of faot in whichever 
sphere liis name is uttered it .spontaneously arouses a 
feeling of reverence in the minds of the listener^;. The 
.secret of it lies not in the bnlliEinl intelleciual perform¬ 
ances of the so^'icntist Einstein but in the intensely 
sincere appeals for justice and humanitarianism of the 
man Einstein. "• 

All 'through the essays, except in those devoted lo 

• the jiresentaiion of hi.s theorv of relativity, the cry of 
the anguished soul finds expression. The devastation 
wffcMght by war, the crueHies performed on man by 
man, the crumbling down of all values, havo .stirred 
Eiastein^s soul to its very depths. Hus he become 
embittered? Definitely not. Has he become despon¬ 
dent? Far from it. He himself has not e.-cared suffer- 

^ ing. But he has no grudge. On the contrary, he points 
out the sources from which the evij has inevitably 
conft down upop humanity and shows the way lo all 
how the evil can be prevented in Uic future. He 
addresses the intelligentsia, calls upo^ the youth, to 
change their ways of thinking and modes of behaviour. 
Scientific knowledge should be utiliseS for social pur¬ 
poses and moral regeneration. Values must be re¬ 
established. It is through united efforts of all thinking 
jnen that such changes ta outlook can be brought 
SboyJ;. He asks it ho Jews, though they have suffered 
perhaps the most, not to lose heart. They have suffered 
before but they hive survived, and so will they again- 

• All the political, social and educational vews that he 


has formulated in the.se c.s^ays are bii'^ed essentially on 
his serene faith in man and on moral values. 

There an? brief appreciative sketches of some 
ciinnent men and women ,of the d.iy iucludmc: one on 
Mahatma Candhi. Those wishing 'lo sense tlie full 
grandeur of the .sentiments and depth of the thoughts 
expressed must read and ro-read the essays. A few 
quotations are given below: 

us think, feel and aci like? this man, refusing 
to accept fateful comprom se Let us not even shun the 
fight when it is unavoidable to preserve right and the 
dignify of man. If we do tliis, we shall soon return to 
conditions that will allow ii.s to rejoice in humanity.* 

“Only understanding for our neighbors, justice in 
our dealings and willingness lo help our fellow men 
can give human society ipei'inaneiico and assure securitv 
for the individual. Neither intelligence nor inventions 
nor iiistiliitioiis serve as substitutes for these most 
V t.‘d parts of education. 

“But for the future our hope lies in overcoming 
the general moral abasement which today gravely 
menaces the very existence of mankind. Let us labour 
with all our powers, however feeble, to the end that 
mankind may reeov('r from ils pre.sent moral degra¬ 
dation ami gain a m’w vitality and a new strength in its 
striving for right and justice as well as for a har¬ 
monious society ” 

The publishers are to be congratulated;, the book 
not only makes Einstein known to all but gives publi¬ 
city to many ideas that would make others halt and 
ponder. 

8. C. Mitoa 

MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN: By Vanne^ 
var Bush, WilUnm Hciiwinann Ltd., Distributors, Asia 
PublhhinQ Louse. 17 Gunbow Street, Bombay. 1950, 
Pp, WO. Price 10s. OdJ ^ 
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^ Dr. Vannevar Bush was for more than ten years 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Washington. In 
1940, he was appointed Chairman of the National 
Defence 'Research Committee by President Roosevelt. 
He, therefore, speaks with knowledge and authority. Dr. 
Bush ha^ examined, in the present book, tile now 
-instrunients of war which scientists have brought into 
bmng in modern times. After describing the possi- 
billies and limitations of each of these new inventions, 
luAtias conie to 'the very imeortunt conclusion that the 
Deiifocracies need not be afraid of an immediate over¬ 
throw through their employment by totalitarian 
powers. If new methods of offence have heen devised, 
newer methods of detection or defence ha^'e abo not 
lagged behind. In a countiy like America, which is 
geographically as well as economically wcll-placed, 
there i.s therefore no immediate cause for alarm. 

But Dr. Bush aLso points out that unless, the demo- 
cratii* countries have a really moral cause io fight for, 
they will lose much of their internal strength. His 
suggestion, Iherefore, is that Ameiioan.s should imme¬ 
diately address themselves to bringing about real 
econoiu.c di'inocracy within thf'ir own territory in 
Older to make their cause really worth fighting for. 
This revolutionary internal change can be brought 
about by o.\leiisi\o education and by making the pro¬ 
cess of <l(‘mocrat)c govi'riiment more active and effi- 
cieijt. He does not believe m the complete eradication 
of priNale eiilt'rpvise. but wishes to strike a balance 
between it and public control. In the meanwhile, this 
fast-evolving and real democracy mu<l and can be 
defended by all the powers which science' and orga- 
iiizu'tjon can bestow against the onslaught of totali¬ 
tarian foices. The supreme good is freedom; not merely 
material wealth. There can be economic prosperity 
under a state of domestication or subordination; but 
the highest good can only grow out of freedom, when 
It is supported by adequate ('conomic welfan* 

This thesis sounds all right for a conn try whicli is 
in the happy position of the U.S.A. But what, about 
men who want to preserve their democratic freedom 
yet ha\'e not the resouices 'to slay the onslaught of 
powerfully equiiped totalitarian ])owcrs? Dr. Bush’s 
book, being s}jeciti(*ally addressetl to Amorn'an readers, 
loaves this question unanswered. Unless, howev'cr, we 
can find a solution for this very fundamental problem, 
the defence of liemocraey would actually mean the 
coalescence of small democratic powers under one 
which has men and money enough to "-tav tlu' onslaught 
of totalitarianism. The second, and perhaps more vital 
problem al>o lemains iman-vvered. viz., how can wo 
make democracy itself quick and efficient? (\‘in there 
be a domocrtaic substitute for the method of violence, 
when the ordinary parliamentary methods piovo too 
slow? Is not the slowness and inefficiency of the 
parliamenUiry system one of the reasons why totali¬ 
tarianism is expanding in a world when it stands 
urgently in need of quick change? 

Perhaps the answer to both these questions could 
be found in a new dovolorimoiit of Gandhi s Construc¬ 
tive Programme and Saiyagraha, as recast in accord¬ 
ance with ‘the special needs and conditions of various 
situations. But his experiments have unfortunately 
been halted at the very first stage when wc gained no 
more 'than freedom from political subordination. 

That apart, Dr. Bush’s book can be warmly re¬ 
commended to all those who are interested in the 
most vital problem of our times, viz., the preservat-on 
of democracy or freedom in a world which is shaking 
under 'the fear of modern instruments of destruction. 

Ntrmal Kumar Bope 


QUINQUENNIAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 
OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT',• 
GWALIOR STATE, FOR THE SAMVATS 1998-200? 


(Years 1942-46): Published by the Archaeological De¬ 
partment, Madhja Bharat Oovernment, Gwaliof. 1949] 
Pp. 70 + xrii. 


As the Director of Archaeology, Madhya Bharat 
GoverumenI, explains in his short Preface, the belated 
pubheation of this consolidated Report was necessiated 
by -the difficulty, arising from the aftermath of the 
Great AVar, of issuing Annual Reports of tfie Depart¬ 
ment as in former years. The present Rfport deals 
with the usual activiitcs of the Department under the 
heads office work, conservation, excavations, Listing of 
rnoyiumenls, epigraphy and numismatics, archaeological 
museum, etc. In connection with conservation it 
jileasing to record the fine example set by a piiblife-^ 
spirited merchant of Bhilsa whose donation made it 
possible for the Department to take steps for Ihe 
protection of the two Jam caves in the Udayagiri 
group of monuments (p. 3). On the other hand, one 
cannot but note with concern that even after com¬ 
pletion of a six-year old scheme of coiTservation much . 
important work remains to be done at the Bagh caves 
noted for their group of paintings (p. 11). Turning to 
another head one regrets to find that the excavations 
at Pawnya had to be .stopped for want of funds, while < 
no progress was made at the al!-importaul site of 
U.]jayLni (p. 14), although the JJepartment has to its 
credit some important excavations at the ninth century 
site at Amrol (pp. 14-17). Mention is nuulr under 
another head (pp. 18-19) of an if.iportant Wvite 
temple (of a date not later than ninth century) at the^ 
village of Indore, but, .strangely enough, the site still 
awaits conservation. The ad<lition of a .^ketch-plan 
illustration of the architectural features of this last- 
named temple would have been very welcome. Of the 
in.scriplions collected during 'this period the .earliest 
and tlic most important are those referring to two 
ascetics of the well-known Matiamayura seot’, while 
the new discoverie.s of coins include some fresh tyP9^ 
of the Naga kings Bhava Naga and Prabhakara and 
coins of a new king Vibhu Naga (pi. 26). 

If IS to be carne.stly hoped that the Acrhacological 
Department of the newly constituted Madhya Bharat 
Slate will receive adequate grant from Government in 
future Io cope whth its important work which is still 
for Ihe most part undone. * 

U. N. GnosHAL 


A STUDY OP THl': NEW CX)NS11TUTI0N,DF 
INDIAN REPUBLIC: By Amn Kumar Bancrjec. 
Published by //. Chatterji and Co. Ltd,, 19 Shyamn 
Charan Dr street, Cal(^(tta-12, Pp, 112 4- xv. Price 
Hr. L8. 


The monograi)h under review is a handy volume ‘ 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the new constitution of the 
Indian Republic. It consists *of thirtoan chapters giv¬ 
ing, within a s^'^ort compass, an account of all ‘the 
important features of the^ Constitution and is prefaced 
by a historical .introduction tracing the course of 
events since August 20, 1917, i.e., the date ushering in 
a new era in Ind’a’.s Constitutional develoF‘ment which 
culminated in the inauguration of the present Consti¬ 
tution of Free India. It is hoped the monograph wHij 
prove to be a useful help-book for undergraduate 
students preparing for examinalion. tin the subjiect. 

. A. K. G. • 
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' HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST: By Flwami AkhU- 
ananda. Published by Philosophical Library, New York, 
Pp, 291. Price 93.00.^ 

Jesus, the Christ, is a unique embodiment of 
divine life which is a light unto the whole world. But 
of Christ and Christianity as a religion and of religion 
in general, we find different estimates made by different 
thinkers in the East and the West and in the past and 
the present?* It is, therefore, good for the world to 
know* what Christ, Christianity and religion as such 
stand for, and what contribution, if any, they can 
make for 'the good of mankind. Swami Akhilanandaji’s 
Hindu View of Christ will admirably serve this need. 
It deals e.^3ecially with the life and teachings of Chris5t 
from the Hindu point of view and also with the agree¬ 
ment and diffcnmcc between Chrislianity and Hindu¬ 
ism in certain important matters. 

Tlie book consisls of ten chapters with an Intro¬ 
duction written by Dr. Walter G. Muolder, Dean 
of the School of Theology, Boston University* 
and a Preface by the author. The first chapter 
explains the distinctive characteristics of an in¬ 
carnation of God and in their light supports the 
view that Christ is one among the many incarnations 
of God. The seeond chapter shows how Christ 

was the Oriental of Orientals and his life was the 
embodiment of Oriental ideals. It shows also that 
the teachings of Jesus hardly fit in the philosophy 
of life found in the West in modern 'times. Chapter III 
considers the interesting question whether or not Jesus 
was a yogi in the light of the teachings of the Hindu 
teachers, such as Sri Krishna, Patanjali, Sri Rama- 
krishna and others, and gives a positive answer to it. 
In chapter IV, the learned author discusses the nature 
of spiritual practices and indicates their place and use 
in 'the life of Jesus and many of his followers. 
Chapiiior V is a vigorous defence of religion in general 
and Christ’s teachings in particular against the charges 
of futility, deceptiveness and injuriousness that are 
usually brought forward by some humanists, (psycho¬ 
logists and communists. Tt also helps one to understand 
the value of religion for the everyday problems of 
life. Cliapter VI is a brilliant, exposition of the thesis 
that the power of Christ and Christianity lies not in 
the conquest of nature nor in the founding of empires, 
but in their salutary effect on individual and collective 
life. Chapter VII explains the real significance of the 
Cross, on which Jesus died freely, as a symbol of God’s 
love and forgiveness. In chapter VIIT, the real spirit 
of Easier and the lessons that should be learned from 
it. have been elaborated. In the last two chapters the 
place and value of the teaching and iprcac.hing of reli¬ 
gion and the Hindu attitude towards Christian mis¬ 
sions have been explained by the author with ability 
and insight. The value of the book is enhanced 
select Bibliography and an Index. We recommend the 
book to all serious students of the life and teachings 
of Christ. 

S. C. Chatterjeb 

A HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST: By W. E. 
F. Ward. Published by George Allen and Unwrni Ltd., 
London. Price 21s. net. 

The British colony of Gold Coast has an impor¬ 
tance all its own. It is the first African colony to have 
a legislative assembly with an elected majority. 
II jS. A .-educated Gold Coast leader, Dr. N’krumah is 
the first African, to become the head of a country in 
the Commonwealth of Nations. 

^ The Gold Coast is made up of the colonies of 
pol4 Soast and Asbenti, the protectorate of Northern 


Territories and a narrow strip of German Togoland, 
the last named being attached to the Gold Coast under 
a mandate of the League of Nations, 

England began her career in the Gold Coast as 
a trader and in the long run became its mistress. 
English possessions on the coast gradually extended 
by a series of treaties with the African rulers during^ 
the first half of the 19th century. How very similar tp 
the rise of British power in India! 

The Gold Coast was declared a Crown Colony in 
1874. Ashanti was annexed after a series of •wars and 
became a Crown Colony in 1901. The samegyear w*!!;- 
lussed the birth of the protectorate of Northfern Terri¬ 
tories. The t'olony with an area of 91,000 square miles 
is an important source of raw materials—cocoa, timber 
copra, manganese* citrus fruit and the like—to feed 
British industries. It is at the same time a very good 
market for Britain’s exportable surplus of consumer 
goods. Gold Coasters have no tradition of their origin 
and it is quite possible that their settlement here is a 
matter of 300 years more or less. They are prinfipaHv 
of Negro origin. But in all probability blood of various 
races courses through their veins. 'The Gold Coast," 
observes Mr. Ward, “is part of the Western Sudan, and 
over it for thousands of years have flowed and ebbed 
the folk-wonderings of the African races." 

The gold of West Africa was known to the ancient 
world. Egyptians and Phoenicians made several 
attempts to circum.navigate Africa and one or more 
of their expeditions may have visited the Gold Coast 
and established trading settlements there. But the 
history of the Gold Coast began in anvery j*eal sense 
in the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 
centuries. The Portuguese, the first European nation 
to vi.sit the Gold Coast, went there in the 16th century, 
when the ancestors of the 20th century Gold Coast 
Africans had just begun to build their homes therein 

Mr. Ward, who spent 16 years in the Gold Coost, 
traces in the volume under review its history from a 
period before the first European set foot on the West 
African shore. He describes the early hifitory of thg 
Gold Coast peoples, the rivalries of the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the English and other white races for the 
lucrative trade in gold and slaves, the rise of the 
Ashanti, the Tante and other native tribes and the 
slow but steady expansion and consolidation of British 
authority. The best two chapters—^XIV and XV—des¬ 
cribe the recent political and econDmic developments 
of the Colony and are of special interest to the 
student of colonial imperialism in general and of British 
colonial history in particular. 

Pictures, maps and graphs add to its charm 
value. The author should be congratulated for having 
made a really valuable contribution to the existing 
literature on British Colonies. But the book suffers feom 
one grave defect. Written by one of the ruling race, 
it gives a picture of the Gold Coast from the ruleris 
angle of vision. Abolition of slave trade, domestic 
slavery and the Tawn^ system, good „ roads, railways, 
telegraph, telephone, and spread of education. Western 
education of course, are undoubtedly a boon to the 
children of the soil. But is the blessing an unmixed 
one? What does'the Gold Coast African himself think 
of it? Has not the progress been paid for in a steady 
denationalization and in the emasculation^ of the 
Colony’s sturdy manhood and in an unceasing drain^, 
ing away of its wealth? Mr. Ward is discreetly 
on the questions posed above and this omission ^ 
surely unfortunate. 


Stobakiv Moosswi 
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SANSKRIT 

CHRISTQPANISAT : By Taraclutroh Chakravarty, 
Tarka-Dlarshan-Tirtha. Available at 12 Bhubon Chat- 
terji Lane, Beadon Street, Calcutta. Price not men¬ 
tioned. 

This is perhaps the latest addition to ‘tlje not 
small amount literature in Sanskrit on Christianity 
that has been produced during the last one hundred 
ajid Sfty yeiys or so presumably to attract the notice 
of higher class cultured people of India. Similar at¬ 
tempts are known to have been made at different 
times during the long history of Sanskrit literature by 
piropounders and followers of different systems of 
religion and thought, indigenous as well as foreign, 
e.g., Buddhism Jainism, Zoroastrianism and Chaitanya- 
ism—all of which took the help of Sanskrit in view 
S^f the exalted position it occupied in the land. The 
Rteralurc dealing with foreign systems, however, does 
no-t seem to have gained its objective and attained 
popularity and attracted serious attention from the 
world of scholars. 

lu the book under review we have ^the four gospels 
rendered into Sanskrit slokas from the original English 
version (R. V.) of the New Testament' which appeared 
dn a prose version in Sanskrit as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. The translation is occasionally 
free and not always strictly literal. The language is 
generally simple but at times difficult to follow parti¬ 
cularly for the peculiar Sanskritised forms of the 
I'Toper names. It requires to be mentioned that we 
noticed a number of misprints, grammatical inaccu¬ 
racies and anachronistic uses of words in senses that 
*have developed in particular regions, especially m 
Bengal, and in more or less modern times. 

Chintaharan Chakr-warti 

BENGALI 

SARATCHANDRER RACHANAVALI: Collected 
and edited by Brajendranalh Banerjee. Gurudas Chat- 
terji and Sons, 203-1-1 CornimlUs Street, Calcutta-6, 
l^rice Its. 5. 

The book under review extending over 280 pages 
is a collection of Saratchandra Chatterjee’s works as 
yet unpublished in book-form. It contains about fifty 
essays including addresses delivered on various occa¬ 
sions, one short story and three unfi.uished noy(d», 
Some of them appeared in 'the magazines and periodi¬ 
cals of the time afid some in the daily press. 

Saratchandra Chatterjee's contribution to Bengali, 
or for the matter of that, Indian literature is great. 
Of writers who have acquired an all-India reputation 
nwne is perhaps more thoroughly read and better 
appreciated than this great author. Whether in novels, 
in sketches, lin short stories, in criticisms or in essays, 
he is never dull. He never loses grip on his subject. 
Saratchandra infuses life into everything that b® 
writes. He is interested in everything and can make 


everything interesting. He ete ^pert warmth eybn 
into anthropological or socioIpgiiiNil ^scuseions. He 
knows how far to go and where to stop* It is not only 
in the case of fiction that Saratchandra Cbatterjee , is 
great. He is a discerning critic and* a keen conCroversiaL 
ist. He docs not spare his opponent and his rapier- 
thurste go home. His essays are intersperseef with wit 
and humour. • 

It is sometimes unwittingly observed that Sayt- 
chandra Chatterjee has, by the sheer force of genius 
only, succeeded in making his writings masterpieces of 
literature. It is a mistake. During his fairly long stay 
in Rangoon he read with avidity all the books worth 
reading contained in a well-stocked library. He was 
interested in various subjects. He studied sociology, 
anthropology and psychology. Not only was he 
educated in the best of all schools, the school of life, 
he was a life-long student. And the mark of .th^t 
vast reading and intensive vstudy during a very critical 
period of his life is evident in his Narir Mulya and 
the essays publ shod in this book. 

The editor is a reputed research-worker and well- 
known for his industry, thoroughness and editorial 
acumoD. He has spared no pains to collect Chatterjee’a 
writings scattered over the pages of hundreds of 
riiagaz nos, dailies, weeklies, fort nightlies and shor^ 
li\'ed periodicals. He is to be congratulate on his 
success. The publisher has done well to publish such a 
work. It is a boon to the admirers of Saratchandra 
Chatterjee's writings. 

Sailbndrakrishna Law 


GUJARATI 

(1) MADHUPARK: Thick card-board, Pp. 190. 
1947. Price Rs. 3-8, 

(2) BIJAL: Thick card-board, Pp. IJfi. 1948. 
Price Rs. 3. 

Both written by Prof. Premshankar H. Bhait ^ 
Siddharth College, Bombay and published by 
Shaniilal and Conymriy, Bombay 2. 


Prof. Bhatt combines in him the roles of a poet 
and critic, and the collection of 12 articles reprinted 
from his C/on'tributidns to various magazines between 
1937 and 1946 on old and modern writers in verse and 
prose, like Akho and Savva), Narmad and Navalram, 
as well as promising young writers, like the inspired 
composers of Ilakavyo a|nd Jyoti Rekhs,, have been 
noticed with the ability of a practised critic, and 
therefore deserve more than a passing comment. The 
w^ork is really good. Not content with what he ^hafl 
done in these two directions, he has essayed fiction. 
Bijal is a story of Kathiawad life, where in ijadigenous 
Kathiwad’s dialect are sot out various cprubinatioiiB 
of the phase of life lived there, and vindication of 
natural justice. As a first attempt, it is not a failure, 
but such as the reader makes up his mind to finish 
at one sitting. a 

K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Gandhi the Economist 

Brij Gopal Gupta observes in Careers and 
Courses : 

Gandhiji did not write any authoritative treatise 
on Econftniics like Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill and 
other so-^’alled pillars of the Economic science. He 
was not a theorist but a realist. 

Gandhian CoN(TJ*TION 

TTie Gandhian Economics is a combination of 
andividualism, socialism and idealism. He was a 
believer in Adam Smith’s laissez fairc, Icmcz pas,ser» 
but at the same time he was quit(i receptive to List's 
idea of Troleolion.’ Like S'smondi he was alive to 
the misery and suffering caused by the advent of 
machinery and labour-savinK appliancps. Marx noted 
the dt^fects of the ra))italistic society, but his gospel is 
a gospel of the control of all the wealth bv the com¬ 
munity and appealed to varied passions of mankind. 
, Gandhiji also felt the defects of the caipitalistic society, 
but in advancing his solution he was inspired by a 
•large-hearted I^ve. He always looked upward and not 
downwards. His brand of welfare, better known and 
clearly understood as Snrvodaya (meaning uplift of 
all) ]s a far more superior kind of welfare than those 
talked by Pigou and Beveridge. Candhiii was deeply 
iiHerested in human welfare and fully recognised the 
fact tfiat material, moral and political welfares were 
all inter-related and that none could be treated 
isolation. 

^ Gandhian conception of economics wag neither a 
study of mankind in the ordinary business of life nor 
of ‘allocation of scarce means between unlimited ends.' 
Eor him the best political economy was care and 
culture of men, one that would admonish the mischiet 
created by itself. Gandhiji oven made use of the two 
logical methods of Induction and Deduction (which 
are used by the economists to analyse economic pheno¬ 
mena) Ho made use of both by his observance and 
, meditation, thus showing hia genius of compromise 
and conjmonsense. 

• Gandhiji was a.great advocate of the personality 
of the individual. He was quite right in his assessment 
that large country like India in particular and the 
world in general cannot fniitfully sustain itself in the 
long run without individual rej^^onsibility. He wanted 
the loa.st or no interference from the state. Yet he was 
no doctrinaire free-trader. He fully understood the 
imyrfications and vices of competition. He was ft 
staunch believed in self-sufficiency. 

His Attitudb to Machines 

Gandhiji advocated a radical ^Jhange in the 
machinery and Kvbour ratio. According (o him, “Media, 
nised production does not only threaten the lives of 
individuals and sections within a nation, but it also 
imperils the happiness, independence, safety and inte¬ 
grity* of nations.” The two world wars are a testimony 
to the cumulative vices of competition. According to 
him, the only unalterable and rock-bottom test ol 
an ofcupation or method of production is 


economical or otherwise, is how far it answers life^® 
vital needs and what the making of it means to tb© 
producer. The result of mechanised production is ft 
pile of soulless goods. The niill hands—for after ftU 
(hey are ‘hands’ not ‘heads,’ much less ‘hearts’—do 
creative work. The creative faculty is dead in them. 
Gandhiji wag not blind to the advantages accruing 
from large-scale mechanised production. For hioa 
whatever advantageg machinery had—and they were 
numerous—it had enslaved the people, destroyed 
human skill, invaded the privacy of the home and dis¬ 
turbed the morals of the family, cripnled the creative 
genius of the craftsman and killed his personality afl 
well as independence. It has introduced international 
coin])liealiong by rousing a sense of comipetition where 
the spirit of fo-opieratioa should have ruled their inter.^ 
relations and kindled a spirit of imperialism with ilft 
attendant horrors of industrialism and militarism. It 
has anniliilated fime and distance and hfts brougM 
nearer the countrieg of the world but thrown apart 
the nations one from the other. It has brought together 
the bodies but rent asunder the hearts and soul of the 
people. ^ 

Gandhian Economics substitutes contentment m 
place of craze, because salvation of the world lies iu 
the iprogreag towards a non-violent society, which ift 
its turn would depend on the elimination of violence 
which generally manifests itself in one of the three 
forms, mz, exploitation of man by man, crime and 
ipunishment and war. An efifort, therefore, would be 
made to pattern the life of the society on that of the 
family so that the motive for exploitation ce^es and 
wrongs are redressed, evil resisted and crimes are 
considered as maladies to be cured. 

The Gandhian Way 

Hence he considered that plain-living was essential 
to a non-exploitative society and conducive to the full¬ 
ness of life. For such a life it is necessary that every 
individual should put in an amount of physical labour 
in production of basic needs of life. Regions should 
be increasingly self-sufficient in respect of material 
wants. Such regional self-sufficiency in (Jandhiji's 
considered opinion promotes fellow-feeling and improves 
human relationships in ever-widening circles, Mftn 
sliould therefore bo trained and equipped more aftd 
more to participate in an intelligent and responsible 
manner in inter-regional, social, moral and cultural 
efforts. Regional self-sufficiency based on decentra¬ 
lisation of both economic and political power 
essential for the development of the whole personality 
of m.an. This, in short, is the Gandhian way, which 
alone can save the world from the present chaos. 


Universities in the U.S.A. 

Dr. A. S. Schenkman in a BBC talk as 
published in Science and Cvlture considers that 
his task is to give some personal impressions 
of different types of American Universities eltd 
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C6Ueges. He proceeds with his classification 
of. the American Universities ; 

First in seniority, though not necessarily in rank, as 
I have juQt implied, arc Harvard and Yale. Age is 
honoured, in America as in England, and so we can res¬ 
pect the traditions which put Harvard, Vale and Priqceton 
into a class by themselves. Respect, yes, but immediately 
we admit respect we must show clearly that the respect 
is Neither more nor less than that warrapted by the facts. 
Harvard, Yc^e, and Princeton fall into a first group on' 
the basis of age and traditional reputation, not necessarily 
because they differ significantly in other ways from 
Chicago or Columbia, also great private universities. 

Second I shall iml the giant State universities, large 
Btudent bodies, large budgets. I taught for a year at the 
University of Illinois, 19V)-47, and that year the univer¬ 
sity had in all its divisions 28,000 students. And the bud¬ 
get for a two-year period was $88,000,000 (£31,000,000). 
In this group of large State universities we put also the 
Universities of Minnesota (with its outstanding President 
Morrili, the equivalent of Illinois outstanding Stoddard) 
the Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, California, and 
Ohio Slate. I shall make a third arbitrary group to 
include the giants of the Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, 
private-type and the medium State universities. In 1949, 
Columbia had 21,000 students, Cornell 9,(X)0, Chicago 
11,000 and for the same period the average enrolment of 
some of the more important Slate universities was about 
12,000 students. 

Jn a fourth group T shall put the small State univer¬ 
sities such as those of New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia, 
Maine. These often produce teachers and professors 
who are taken up by institutions higher in the present 
prestige level of American educational life. I shall make 
a fifth hybrid grcuip for the world-famous Ma6sachus,?ttsi 
and California Institutes of Technology, and several more 
of the type. And finally, in two last categories we have 
the smaller American colleges--the well-known institu¬ 
tions such as Oberlin and Swarthmore, Amherst and 
Williams, Ajitioch College. And similar, in size at least, 
the many small colleges whose names are know^n only to 
a few. These exist, most of them, without reputation, 
and play a humble (but a worthwhile) part. So much 
for the stage. Now to consider their over-all design. 

The TIich-School Pkodhct’ 

It is not easy, in a brief space, to give a picture of 
something as complicated as American education. Yet 
actually the main lines arc simple to draw. There are 
the institutions, the teachers, and the stu<lent9. I have 
tried roughly to classify the institutions. I think that, 
with like accuracy and like freedom, I can also describe 
the students. The average American college student ia 
poorly prepared to face either the realities of life or the 
academic and artificial rigours of college education. Itv 
the majority of cases the “high-school jyoducl” is poorly 
equipped by his school (secondary school). He has had 
bad teaching. And he enters college (or matriculates as 
you would say) with, if anything, but v.'gue notions of 
what he is looking for. Entrance to college is at the 
average age of seventeen—and so, as you see, he is 
younger (and for that reason alone less academically 
advanced) than a student who starts at Oxford or Bristol. 
J think that -there is no question that academically, iu. 
book learning, the American student in the late teens is 
a year or more behind his English age-equivalent, though 
he may have greater flexibility socially. 

I pay my respects to the American high school. It 
has served a function, but that it has succeeded in bring¬ 
ing real education, few, even in the United States, would 
claim. The high school is an outfit of mass production, 
antf the product is often critici«ied by college presidenU 


ss of excellent quality but 'coming apart at tba 
Hutchins, President Chicago University, spoke recently uit 
education for democracy. The foundation of democracy 
is universal suffrage/ he said. ‘Universal Suffrage makes 
every man a ruler; every man needs the education th^t 
rulers ought to have.^ But, he added, ‘ia America in the 
last 150 years the idea of an education appropriate to 
rulers has got lost somewhere,’ We accept the premise 
that ‘everybody has the right to educatioiv yet we believe 
that ‘only a few are qualified for a good education.’ 
Therefore says Hutchins, ‘it appears that those who have 
no qualification for a good education must be given a bad 
education, because everybody has the right to education.* 
Hutchins is often only fifty per cent, sense and|the other 
fifty per cent, spice. But he is right about the stale of 
our educational health. Teaching is pretty poor in the 
American school and we have a cycleh-poor leacl^ers, poor 
students, poor teachers (especially with the low prestige 
accorded lo school teaching), poor students, and so on.< 
The educationist has his cycle just as definitely as the 
botanist has his caibon cycle, and the astronomer his, 
cycles. 

What happens, then, when this high school student 
gels handed his diploma—meny of them do not reach 
even that stage, having left school out of sheer boredom, 
and takes himself off lo college? He knocks at the door 
of Harvard, and if Harvard does not take him Columbia 
mayj and if not Columbia the University of Vermont. 
To complicate the possibilities further, he may even go 
to one of many ‘junior colleges* for two years of college 
studying. I^et us accept him at Vermont, or Columbia. 
The college (1 use the term to include universities here) 
is also an outfit of mass production. There were about 
2,000,(X)0 students in American colleges and universities 
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’ a year or ttvo ago, not counting an additional 600,000 
working for advanced degrees, Ij takes no great powers 
' of prophecy to say that the average American student will 
. read ior a B.A. or B.Sc., the American degree which iat 
. a year or two—mure in extreme cases—^behind your Eng¬ 
lish B.A. In other words the student is immediately 
*pui into the modid and if nothing untoward happens and 
be d^es the minimum amount of work required—^the pro¬ 
wler number Of 'units’ or courses—he will at the end of 
four years be given his degree, and in many cases with 
much deserved honours. 

Good Specialist Education 

But the average student, being average, does not work 
for or receive honours. What does he get from hia 
college education? In most cases, a good specialist edu- 
^cation—not more. He has been lectured at for four 
years (and with 2,000,000 college students in the coun¬ 
try we are told that the lecture system has to stay), he 
has been treated often as an inanimate ‘thing’ rather 
than as a personality. But his B.A. is the key to so 
many jobs, and he has that key. By the time he geta 
his diploma in his hand he identifies B.A. with educa¬ 
tion, is convinced that because he is a specialist in one 
field, statistics, or Spanish, or agriculture—he is now 
qualified to make pronouncements on—oh, so many 
tilings. He can now diflerenthite without emotion be¬ 
tween Roosevelt and Willkic, between Truman and 
MacArlhur, or that is what he feels. Some of the world’s 
problems are due to the production—in all countrieai 
—of too many specialists who think that because they 
have degrees they are therefore educated and should bo 
hstened to. 

It is an unfortunate thing. One might say that in 
America we have devalued the college (or university) 
degree. But people still go for devalued currency. Not 
only is a university education in great demand but there 
is such an emphasis on degrees, that those who do not 
lu^e them—and there are still many—feel inferior, un¬ 
educated, handicapped, and so on. And we have the 
interesting, and sad, phenomenon of many people who 
have an education that only life itself and experience 
fan give, feeling sorry for themselves because they never 
had an opportunity to get a degree; at the opposite ex¬ 
treme collcgelraiped men and women, exceUent folk^ 
many of them, bolstered by the possession of these diplo¬ 
mas, degrees, prestige symbols, feeling sure of them¬ 
selves because they have had the essential college educa¬ 
tion or degree. 1 need not even point out the obvious— 
that an uneducated college man, in the wrong place, can 
do a great deal of harm. 

All of this refers to the ‘average student.’ Our finest 
products arc equal to any in the world. But if our 
average is low, what is the reason? My own answer is 
that we must look to the teaching staff. To be sure, the 
college president claims that most of the fault is in the 
curriculum, and that we need only give students more 
‘general education;.* General education bids fair to be¬ 
come the fetish of the ‘fifties’ and America must get bolh| 
credit for starting the movement and blame for keeping 
it tQp much on paper. One does not have general educa¬ 
tion simply by cphanging the number of a course and 
transfen'ing it to the jurisdiction of a committee on/ 
general education. I have myself taught as a junior 
instructor in just such a numiber-changed course, and so 
[ know. Too often do we in America make glorioug. 
curricular changes—and keep the same teachers to ad¬ 
minister them. It does iio| make sense. But what are 
mr teachers like? I am speaking now of universipr 
teachers. They are well equipped professionally in th^ 
>wn fields. In mai^ cases they are the world experts inj 
heir particular subjects. But more often than not they 
ire ipecialiitf fad not 'gcoeralljr educated’.il ibaU , 
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miike anothef division here. There is a di£Ference be¬ 
tween college teachers and university teachers. In the 
American university there is usually more emphasis on 
research, and promotions arc given for research accom¬ 
plishment, and not usualy merely for good teaching. Re¬ 
search (or shall we say ‘production of papers’ ?) fo what 
seems fo matter, and teaching is all too often ignored. 
Tie younger staff members of a university have first to 
finish their degrees, and then their lives are ruled by the 
necessity trf produce a certain number of papers each year. 

Smallcjr institutions, colleges of the Swarthmoro or 
Amherst type, have developed their reputations more 
because of their stamlards o( teaching and the atmos¬ 
phere is far, far healthier. To ht^ sure, even these small 
residential colleges have an air of artificiality about them, 
.but there is much less separation here between ‘education’ 
and ‘life.’ And, whereas in the Harvard, Columbia type 
•of institution most of the actual teaching of under¬ 
graduates is doue by younger men, men pressed by their 
•own degree requirements, here at the small colleges) 
teaching can more often be done by those who like it for 
Bis own sake. The record is picUy clear on this point. 
Good average small colleges make a significant contribu¬ 
tion out of all proportion to ihcir size. And the larger 
and ‘greater’ universities do not contribute so much in 
undergraduate teaching as might have been imagined. 
My own belief is that I he larger tin* university the greater 
the malady of psychological isolation; and curricular 
changes alone - cannot remedy the dangers of the situa¬ 
tion, cannot give students a ‘feeling of belongingness’ to 
an insliiiilion which because of size itself has come to 
be impersonal. 

When it comes right down to it, there is no such 
things as a ‘best university’ in America or anywhere else. 
Students can still ‘belong’ to places the size of Antioch, of 


Aberdeen, of Reading— or of Reed College. But ill A 
university which ruiis up in size much above two or 
three thousand students, the ‘loyalty’ of individuals seemsf 
to be directed more to departments—and to teachers— 
than to the rather inanimate university body. The true 
university is a collection of men and women, who work’ 
together with a common purpose and ^a common goal. 
Because it is so seldom that students are given the right* 
to help determine this common purpose and goal, wcr-havp 
outstanding departments more often than great universi¬ 
ties. I could name the Astronomy Department at Har¬ 
vard, Physics at Bristol, Education at Utrecht, Philosophy 
at Edinburgh, Physiology at Cambridge oi^ Lund. I - 
could name, too, departments, in all subjects,'which do' 
so outstanding a job in post-graduate training in many 
American institutions. These arc the groups which 
develop group spirit, to such a high degree. 

There arc, then, great differences between the English 
and the American educational scenes. If you are shocked 
by my picture of the average American student, remem¬ 
ber please that our average is bound to be lower than, 
yours, in academic attainments and in educational achieve¬ 
ments, because we give a college education to so many 
more people, remember, too. that you are having the same 
problem of over-large size and consequent impersonality 
in universities like Liverpool or Leeds, or Glasgow. 

But there is no such thing as a best university. There 
are many which, as Hutchins says, are ‘not very good’— 
but which have ont^landing and dedicated men. Tf only 
we would learn to make the ‘feeling of belongingness’ 
which we see in some departments include even more 
students and teachers, in even more universities. Tf we 
could do this then what wouJd be taking place in Red-» 
bricks, American and European, would truly be significant 
in the world today. 
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Vidiga and Sanchi 

In the course of his article on the sixteenth 
session of the AlMndia Oriental Conference held 
' in bucknow in the first week of October, 1951, 

* Dr. V. Raghavan writes in The Vedanta Kesari- 

*• * Having fibithed Agra on the onward journey to 
Lcgjuow, th^ writer came down to the states of 
Qwwor and Bhopal to see Bhilsa and Sanchi. The 
antiquity of the Buddhistic monuments of Sanchi go 
to the time of Asoka, whose pillar edict here, as the 
one at Saranath, warns the monks against schismatic 
activities. The Stupa at Sanchi stands on a small hill; 
veiy near the present .^ilway station of the same 
name, and thanks to the labour and care of successive 

• archaeologists, Cunningham, Maisey, Marshall and 
others, the Stupa stands now in as good a restoration 
as possib^; the broken fragmen Is have also been 
gathered in a Museum in situ. The three huge volumes 
of illustrations reproducing the entire monument* in all 
its parts and comnacntary thereon by Marshall, 
Foucher and Majumdar published and presented by 
the Government of Bhopal to all important libraries 
be^eak the care that the State has been bestowing on 
this great site which occupies a leading place in the 
history of Indian art. The Stupa itself enahriued the 
relics of the two chief pupils of the Buddha, Sariputta 
and Moggalana, which have recently been so much in 
the news, and for which the Maha-Bodhi Society has 

^ built on the foreground of the same hill a modern 
Umjile which, despite the desire to embody some of 
*t^e local architectural motifs and designs, fails to 
harmonise with the Stupa. The structures of the site 
come up to the Gupta times and the best and oldest 
p^rt of the work on the main Stupa and its four ^te- 
wayst embodying carvings on sandstone of scenes from 
Buddha's life and the Jatakas, was done in the period 
of the^ Sungas in the centuries immediately preceding 
Cprist’ The fine carvings have reproduced m the 
sijKallest compass a whole civilization, and to a student 
^ot merely of sculpture, but of social conditions, 
vehicles, dress, ornaments, music, dance, etc., they 
afford ample materials. As the writer unwillingly 
walked down the steps of the hill to hurry to the 
neighbouring Bhilsa, his feeling was one of exhilara¬ 
tion, like that of one who had realised a g^eat ambi¬ 
tion or reached one of the land-marks of his career. 

In its great old days, Sanchi was part of the 
great Vidisa (Bhilsa), a capital of t^ Sungas, 
we renowned seat of a king, as Kalidasa says 
nt his Meghadutam. 


It was here that Kalidasa's hero Agnimitra, and ^he 
Sudraka of Bana's Kadambari ruled. There is little 
doubt that Kalidasa sojourned in this region for some 
ptime and as the writer wandered over place and 
laid, himself in the cool dark waters of the Betwa here, 

• bi^eart, in wistful imagination, like the poet’s cloud, 
travelled over the lines of the Meghasandesa on the 
Dasama country and the rippled wat^ of the Veitra- 
vati which the poet asks the cloud to drink from» as 
from the beloved's face with playful •brows. 

The old Vidisa whose older importance was latcir 
eclipsed by Ujjain, must have extended from the 
Ranchi site to the site o£ the confluence of the two 
divers Betwa (Vetravati) and Bes, the latter of which 
giVesHhe name Besnagar to the locality. The Vetrgvati 
winds its way along Sanchi. Four xnilss from the 
present township ox Bhilsa is the double hill chllCd 

• 11 # 


Udayagiri, which, with its twenty chves. carvings «nd 
inscriptions, was an important place in the Gupta 
times; on the rear of the hill, on the toppiost 
.'form is found the basement df *a Gupta tejpipre, aflff 
when one looks down from here toward^ the Bes 
skirting the hill, one can very well imagine the 
picturesque town which once flourished here; mnd two 
miles from the same Bhilsa, in the fork of the Bes 
and Vetravati, stands the famous Heliodorus column^ 
testifying to the existence of a populous ©esnagar 
150 B.C. at this sacred sangam. , 

The Udayagiri hills contain twenty caves, includ¬ 
ing a couple of Jain and Buddhistic monuments. They 
beloncr to the Gupta age aod are valuable for history, 
literature, religion and iconography. According to one 
of the epigraphs here, King Chandragupta II Vikram- 
aditya himself visited Udayagiri in the company of » 
IPoet of Pataliputra, Kausta Saba. The most famous 
is the Varaha cave (no. 6), where we have the scene 
of the Lord's Boar incarnation carved in appropriately 
large dimensions, and represents the most impressive 
and best preserved work in these hills. Next 
importance would come the cave (ao. 13) where lies 
the figure of Vishnu Seshasayi, which is unfortunately 
cut a twain on the face. The Amrita-mathana scene on 
the top of the door of cave 19 is a rare and noteworthy 
piece of work. The repeated representation of Devi 
Mnhishasura-mardani with twelve arms anjd^ the 
buffalo-demon, but standing on foot and not riding ft 
lion as either in Mahabalipuram or Bana's Chandi 
Sataka, and always accompanied by the representfttio^ 
of the Sapta-matrikas is significant for the history oj 
Devi-cult, showing an earlier phase. The rock 
Udayagiri comes off in slates and this has unfortunately 
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Emerson and Eastern Values 

ChidanOjaram Swami writes in The Aryan 

• Man in every age and clime has been aware of 
■ ultimatea in bs own way. Hence the fundamentals of 
men s faith mote or less agree, all the world over and 
•tWoughout history. The difference, if any, is not in 
th^RimateSj but m man's view of them and in the 
• values that he gives to them, and in this he appears 
to be very largely influenced by heredity, tradition, 
environment and history. Views and values, in fact, 
imply an object or an ultimate. The East, particularly 
^dia, has been friendly to the ultimates. Hence the 
aast became the cradle of religion and philosophy. 

There seems _ to be an incompatibility between 
values of the ultimate, viewed mainly from the super- 
iicial or materialistic angle, and from the substantial 
or spiritual angle. Hence the difference, that has now 
become popular, between views or values. Oriental and 
Occidental. The ruthless use of the analytical scalpel 
is ipartly responsible for the creation of what seems 
like a permanent abyss between the two. But in a 
world of impermanence, how can there be anything 
like a permanent barrier or abyss? What, then, are the 
Eastern values, and how does Emerson stand in relation 
fo them? Where do we find him on the Aryan Path? 

Emerson's life proves beyond doubt that he was 
not a slave to convention or tradition, pelf or self, 
cult or system. 

^ '‘He had a passion for the examination of ethical 
a^K^met^jhysical systems which is veiy like Franklin's 

for peerilpr into the secrets of Nature . . , 
Evorytliing that the world's philosophy can offer 
emerges in Emerson's pages."—Harold Laski: The 
American Democracy. 

He was. influenced, as Swami Nikhilananda pointed 
otti in a recent address, by the philosophy of Greece, 
tv etjiics of China, the poetry of the Sufis, and the 
mystical ideas of India. Conscqiiontlv he was viewed 
in^different ways: by Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
^4‘Buddha of the West,” by the New Englander as a 
“New England Brahmin,” bv Allan Neving as the 
“Mahomet of ■the Mecca of Concord,” bv Max Muller 
as “Amarasunu,” by Maeterlinck as '‘the sage of 
ordinary days,” by Frederick Harrison as "the un¬ 
fathomable prophet of the eternal silences,” by Conan 
Doylfi as one as ‘'truly inspired as the ancient pro¬ 
phets/^ bv the m^^st reactionary and powerful of 
Russian statesmen os "an oracle.” Emerson had a 
# great attraction to the Orient. He s’ngs of “Zion or 
Mcru.” of “Bethlehem^s Heart,” of “The Free Arab” 
m ‘The Pandit of the East,” of “Good Saadi” and 
Wise Ali.” of ‘'the Brahmin and the Sacred Seven/' 
of “The Worth of Omar's Pearls,” of “Alcoran and It® 
Meanings Sweet,” and of “Ali Ben Abu Taleb and 
Hafis,” 

^ Who know •every temple mi Kiosk, 

^ Out from Mecca to Ispahan. 

^ai^Beggars in Jran and Araby/' of Ihe Bible, the 
sacred writings of the Hindus, the Persians and the 
Greeks, “the alphabet of the nations,"“Socrates. Manu, 
Mencius, Confucius and Zartusht. 

Value implies an object and one* who evaluates, 
i^e essence of value lies perhaps in the experiencing 
It depends on'the interaction of subjective 
|rfnd objective factors. There are competing values 
hard Jto decide between. One feels very often the need 
for a standard of value and this presupposes a central 
or supreme value Vhich will harmonize and complete 
ihe values of ^perieDce. Values can be k^own only 
throu^ e]^rilmoe, lower or higher. 


$ 

-.7*^'** harmonious Bvintf.H-i 

G«orge Galloway: PhUoswhy o} ReKgion. 

n ia ^ i® value is'Harmony. 

we find the heart of Eastern values. 
Ihe le^cy which the East has bequeathed to the 
concept that Life is harmony and that 
Tv ™attained by wtually livinjj <he Ljgbt 


harmony. Concord, Shanti, consists in. seeing in 
Matter, Spirit; m Jeevatma, the projection of the 
laramatma. This is the Sanatanic harmony. Its 
substitutes will pass away. It is this harmony that haS 
blossomed m the Eastern culture, described by Pandit 
JNehru in an address at Nagpur on 1st January. 1960. 
as a culture deep, abiding, and subsisting and carrying 
on in spite of terrible disasters through thousands of 
years. The same strain is heard from Concord; “The 
central intention of Nature is harmony and joy.” The 
real value of this highest teaching of the East can be 
enjoyed and demonstrated only by a man's “becoming 
the embodiment of what he believes in,” as the Prime 
Minister observed in that speech, and making it a® 
far as practicable the basis of human activity in all 
departments. 

attraction to the Ea.st, more inherent 
thu.n induced showed itself even in his teens. He 
found himself at home with Oriental thought. Born 
m 1^, as early as 1822 he wrote to his aunt; 

“I am curious to read your Hindu Mythologies. 
One is apt to lament over indolence and ignorance, 
when he reads some of those sanguine students of the 
Eastern antiquities, who seem to think that all the 
books of knowledge and all the wisdom of Europe 
twice told lie hid in the treasures of the Brahmins and 
the volumes of Zoroaster.” 

We shall now deal with certain characteristic 
parallels between Emerson and the Sages of the E^st. 

“He who works, having given up attachment, 
resigning his actions to God. is not touched by sin, 
even as a lotus leaf is untouched by water.''-^ite, 
V. 10. 

‘Teach me your mood, 0 patient stars! who climb 
each night the ancient sky, leaving on space no shade, 
no scars, no trace of age, no fear to die.”— Emerson* 

“He who thinks that this slays and he who thinks 
that this is slain; both of them fail to perceive the 
truth; this one neither slays nor is slain.”-—Gtta II. 19. 
If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slaki think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again .—EMKaRSON 
Swami Paramananda in Emerson and Vedanta 
draws other illuminating parallels between Emerson 
and certain scenes familiar to the Pilgrims on the 
Aryan Path. 

**Ekam evadwitdyam. Spirit is one without a 
second. The Absolute though One is conceived w 
many: countless luminaries become one in Him; all 
Sacred rites become one in Him. He abides equally 
in the Soul of all existing things; He is the Inner Self 
of all creatures, and all beings become ope in Him.” 
—Fa/ur Veda. 

'There is One Mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and to all^ of 
the same . . . Who hath access to this universal mind 
is a party to all that is or can be done, for this is the 
only and sovereign agent . Of the Universal Mind 
each individual man is one more incarnation.”— 
Emerson ^ ^ 

“In the nature of the pul is the compensation Tor 
the inequalities of condition. The radi^ tragedy 
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seems to be the distinction of More and Less . . , It 
seems a great injustice. But see the facts nearly and 
these inequalities vanish . . . The heart and soul of 
idl being one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. 
His is miqe, I am mv brother, and my brother is me.*’ 
-Emerson , • 

Atman cannot be attained by the mere study 
oftthe Scriptures, nor by intellectual perception, nor 
by frequent hearing of it: he whom the Self chooses, 
by him alobe is It attained. To him the Self reveals 
Its true nature. But he who has not turned away froui 
evil conduct, whose senses are uncontrolled, who is 
not tranquil, whose mind is not at rest, he can never 
attain this Self, even by knowledge.—if 

‘*Evcry man’s word, who speaks from that life 
must sound vain to those who do not dwell in the 
same thought on their own part. I dare not snoak for 
It. My words do not carry Its august sense; they fall 
short and cold. Only Itself can insjure whom It will, 
and behold I Their speech shall be lyrical and sweet, 
and universal as the rising of the wind. Before we can 
define our relation with the world, we must discover 
our relation with its source. That is, wc must project 
our mind beyond thi.s little span of self-consciousness 
and learn to know our real Self.”- -Emerson 

•‘When the light of the Atmnn or Self has lisen. 
ihere is no day, no night, neither existence nor non¬ 
existence. For the Sun does not shine there, nor the 
moon nor the stars, nor these lightnings, and mtich 
less this fire. When He shines, everything shines after 
Him: bv His Light nil this is lighted. He makes all. 
He knows all. the Self-caused, the Knower, the Time 
of timeJ'^Svetasvataropanishad 

"The emphasis of facts and persons in mv thought 
has nothing to do with time. And so always the soul’s 
ficnio is one: the scalo of the senses and the under¬ 
stand ng is another. Before the revelation of the Soul, 
’lime Space, and Nature shrink away.—^E mfsison 

"Truth is not the exclusive property of any one 
groiin of people, but is the common property of the 
whole human race and equally open to all who can 
claim it. Whoever is open to truth does not care from 
whnf source it comes. It is Truth, that is siifficient. 
Lnfry «miritual truth exists, irrespective of time or 
pHcp, When people are ready to receive It, It unfolds 
ItseK fo them.”—Ferfic Teaching 

"The mind is one, and the best minds, who love 
for its own sake, think much less of property 
in Tnith. They accept it thankfully everywhere aud 
do not label or stamp it with any man’s name, for at 


is theirs, long beforehand, and from eternity. The . 
learned and the studious of thought have^ no monopoly I 
of wisdom. Their violence of direction in some degree ^ 
disqualifies them to think truly. We owe many valu¬ 
able observations to people who are not very icute ' 
or profound, and who say the thing without effort/ 
which we want, and have long been hunting in 
The action of the soul is oftener in that which is iel€ 
and left unsaid, than in that which is said in 
versation.”— Emerson 

"The Self-existent created the senses out-going; 
for this rea.soii man sees the external world* not the 
inner Atman or Self. Some wise men. however, desir* 
ing immortality, with eyes turned away from the 
external, see the Great Self within.”— Vedic Scriptures 
"The great difference between teachers, saCred 
literary, is that one class speak from withm or from 
experience, as parties and possessors of the fact 
the other class ]rom withoiit as spectators merely, or 
perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the eviaence 
of third persons.”— Emerson 

'The knower of Brahman (the Supreme) becomes 
like unto Brahman . . . Rejoices, because he has 
obtained that which is the cause of all true joy.”— 
Kathopardshad. 

"Ineffable is the union of man and God in every 
act of the Soul. The simolest i^rson. who in his inte¬ 
grity worships God, becomes God: yet for ever and 
ever the influx of this better and universal Self is new 
and unsearchable.”— Emerson 

Let us sec further Emerson’s wonderful agreemerdi^ 
with other Eastern concepts: ^ ^ 

Transmigration: 

"It is the secret of the world that all things sub¬ 
sist and do not die, but only retire a little from sight, 
and afterwards return again.” 

Fate: ^ i 

When I was born, ^ 

From all the seas of strength fate filled a chalic^ 
Saying, "This be thy portion, child; this chalicg. 

Less than a lily’s, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries,—nor less, nor more.” * 
Maya: 

The rushing metamorphosis, 

Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melt things that be to things that seem, 

And solid Nature to a dream. ^ 

Do we not find here clear accents of a J^indred 
inspiration and reminiscence of the Aryan Path of life? 










Venice—The World’s Theatre 


Great Theatre of the World’s Beauty—so it pleased a 
^fanciful follower of the chevaliei Marine to describe 


Venice in the seventeenth century, and he set about 
illustrating his conception with a rich album of etchings 
^ showing the fantastic and picturesque aspects of the city. 
I Today the traditional festivals are no longer as 
numerous as in the days of the Most Serene Republic, 
but they still derive a potent and incomparable charm 
both from the poetry of their past and from their own 
peculiar usages. The unmislakeable quality of this charm 
can be/gathered from two of these festivals, both noc¬ 
turnal : The “Festa del Redeniore” in July, and the 
August “Fresco” on the Grand Canal. 

The origin of the “Festa del Redentore” is well- 
known. It goes back to the first celebration of a vow 
made by the Senate to go, together with the Doge, to 
offer prayers in a temple which was to be built on the 
Guidecca in thanksgiving for the City’s deliverance from 
plague which scourged it from 1576 to 1578. They 
i iw^ years of frightful mortality which reduced the 

^population *B^^alf, completely wiped out a large number 
of families, crippling the City governors with its toll, 
spread death and fear everywhere, and carried off many 
famous men, first among them Titian, full of years and 
glory. The building of the temple was entrusted to 
Palladio, who created in it the most perfect of his master¬ 
pieces of sacred archileclure. The Doge’s first solemn) 
^ . lion to the Guidecca took place as soon as the dis- 
ippearance of the scourge was proclaimed, on the 21st of 
July, 1578. At that lime, the temple’s foundations were 
still being laid; and upon them, therefore, was erected 
for the occasion a hall of twining leafy branches hung 
with the richest of tapestries, with an improvised altar in 
its centre. Leaving the Basilica, the procession passed 
across the Basin of St. Mark along a bridge of boats 
^trelqj^ng from the Palazzo Ducale shore to the island: 
the j^cession consisted of the Patriarch, the clergy, the 
religious guilds and those of the arts and crafts, the 
militia, the^hief Council, the Senate, the Doge with his 
^ourt. and, immediately following, the surviving population 
chanting psalms. 

In those days, the Giudecoa was a place of 
grassy meadows and gardens, of fertile orchards, of a 


^few but splendid patrician villas, of taverns and inns. 
jj^When the religious ceremonies were over, the people 
Scattered among these places of delight, lingering thm. 
Wprovising dinners and suppers in the open air, enjoying 
peace of sea and meadow, happy in meir escape from 
the nightmare death. But since it 'wJ not easy for all 
to cross to the Giudecca by the brid^, many Venetians 
made their way, especially in the evening, in boats of 
very kind, pleasantly decorated and ^illuminated. And, 

i order to avoid the crowded landing-stages, they, from 
e mortal fear of unclean contacts, remained to^ banquet 
5n board. TTie confuscA and improvised rejoicings of 
Jne early years gave place in later ones to carefully 
ordeVed festivities; insteaa of the bridge across the Basin, 
twa Were built; qne spanning the Grand Canal, the other 
^the Giudecca c^al, and over them passed and repassed 
thp daylight pffeesaions for the religious ceremony. When) 


evening fell, however, the boats arrived for the night’s 
festivities which rapidly increased in splendour; publio 
illuminations were added to the private ones; the little, 
individual boats were joined by the huge barges of com¬ 
panies and guilds, transformed into floating banqueting- 
halls a-gJiiier with lights. In the midst were ampler 
pagodas formed by thousands upon thousands of lights 
within gaily-painted swaying Murano vases, with com¬ 
panies of singers and musicians; myriads of trembling 
Chinese lanterns lined the quays, throwing into relief the 
lines of the architecture, dotting the altars; fireworks 
blossomed into arabesques of flame, Ughting the sky with) 
their thunderous flashes and filling the waters with their 
reflections; everything was caught up in a whirl, an orgy, 
a rhythm of colour and sound, and the festival took oi| 
that character of a Bacchanalian night which has never 
since left it, and which is interrupted only by the dawn 
rising above the smoky Adriatic horizon. 

The Night of the Redeemer, however, although it has 
its panoramic aspect on the Giudecca canal, splits itself 
into a thoiisand-and-one impulses which range the streets. 
Beneath pergolas of entwined mulberry branches, and 
lighted in Venetian style, the people dance, sing aud 
drink, enlivening the City’s remotest corners with scenes 
which offer a varied and impressive experience to him 
who knows where to find them among the maze of twis¬ 
ting alleys. The festival of the Night of the Redeemer, 
like the Naples Piedigrotta was for long a source of 
musical inspiration; from it sprang tne “boat-songs” 
which became famous and which now form the repertoire 
of the gondola-serenade. One of these songs refers to 
the Night of the Redeemer as “most celebrated”; most 
celebrated it is indeed, and inimitable, and no one r.aD) 
claim to know Venetian life from the inside who has not 
enjoyed it at least once. 

If the Night of the Redeemer is a people’s festival, 
when they lighlheartedly let themselves go, the Fresco 
Nottiiro in Canalgrande is aristocratic and rich iui 
aesrtictic emotions. Strictly speaking it may be held to 
derive from the famous freschi or evening races which; 
followed the solemn regattas of large and small gondolas 
watched by the whole population from the banks; those re- 
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gattlis which, usually taking place in September in a mag- 
ni6ctnt setting of historical pomp with processions of 
sumptuous* allegorical boats rowed by crews in gorgeous 
costumes, provide anolner of the typical spectacles of 
Venice. *nie “freschi** were the gay wanderings^ and 
swarmin^s of 'boats loaded with clusters of human beings. 
As.night advanced, this festival took on a quality of 
fantasy in which light dominated and held sway. For, 
every one o^ the hundreds of palaces lining the Canal- 
azzo is lighted up in the way best suited to set off its 
particular beauties, while their several effects are joined 
in a general plan of progressive harmony. Reflected 
lights, coloured shades, diffused and delicate lints, now 
deepening, now unveiling the mystery of ark portals, ele¬ 
gant arches, alleys which, escaping from the gaze, plunge 
into the gloom beyond, and revealing monuments of 
every epoch enhanced by their frame of shadows; they 
follow each other from one end to the other of the 
world’s most celebrated waterway, twisting with it on 
this side and that of the Rialto bridge. Through the 
wide-open windows splendid interiors are seen, glowing 
with the light of huge crystal chandeliers from Murano, 
while along the balconies flutter the flames of randies. 
Into this magic setting as evening darkens, slide the 
proec.ssions of illuminated gondolas, the boats prepared 
for the occasion glittering barges from which a pro¬ 
gramme of rare music will be wafted into the air; the 
pagodas all on I lined with Chinese lanterns; and. finally 
the humble, unpretentious, but none the less neces¬ 
sary. boats of the people. Soon they are crowded together 
so close that one could, if one wi-^hed, pass on fool 
across them from bank to hank; a slowly moving throng, 
both audience and aetors ai flic same time, in the 
spectacle of which they make part; they add to the 
solemn marble stillnes^ of the background the disordered 
brush-strokes in a picture which is continually renewed 
with each changing vantage-point. 

Truly Venice triumphs in this art of turning herself 
into a stage .selling, in which she, a protagonist of un¬ 
rivalled loveliness, exalts and displays that beauty at 
once incomparable and unforgettable .of Italian 
Cultural Information. 

Andre Gide 
1869-1951 

The death of Andre Gide on February 19, at the age 
of 82. has robbed world literature of one of its most 
distinguished contemporary contributors. • 

World-wide recognition of his works was expressed 
not long ago through the award of the Nobel prize. 
More recently, Paris paid tribute to the great writer when 
the presentation of bis Caines dii Vatican was given at 
the Comedie-Francaise. 

Sixty years ago. Gidc’s first books revealed to a 
discerning few, the restless searching of a mind that w^ 
to travel along many roads and absorb the most variw 
experiences. 

From his stimulating travels in North Africa he 
drew inspiration for his Noiirn'tures Tern^istres (1897) 
followed by Vlmmoralhtd (1902) and Le Retour de 
VEnfant Prodigue (1903). His unorthodox ideas stimu' 
lated many young artists at the beginning of the century 
and two movements in particular which were to bring 
new life both to literature and the theatre; the *’Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise,” launched in 1909, and Jacques Copeau*s 
Vieux-Colombier. 

After the first world war. Gide began to study social 
pn>blem8. The travel diaries written in 1927 from mate- 
rialfj^thered during his travels in the Con^^o and Chad, 
created a stir because of hie outspoken condemnation of 
certain abuses of thaf period. In 1936, ha publiidied 


two books on his experiences in Soviet Russia— JRetoitr 
de rV.R.S.S. and Retouches a Mon ^ Remur—both 
of which inspired widespread controversy. * ^ , 

Gide strove endlessly to preserve the purity of tl\e 
French language, but his ideas and philosophy ^ere 
constantly enriched by contact with the works of foreigni 
authors. He was proud to have introdured Kierkegaard^ 
to French readers. In addition to a voluminous outprp 
of creative writing, he wrote commentaries on Do§toie.di)i 
and Oscar Wilde, and translated Rilke Shakespeare, 
Conrad, Blake, Whiiraan. Tagore and Kafka. 

From th*» Journal begun in 1889 to hts latest 
works, the writings of Andre Gide were a mirre^ of 
constantly changing values of man’s social and moral 
evolution during these sixty odd years. 

At the Nobel prize-giving ceremony on December 
10, 1947, M. Osterling. permanent secretary to the Swe¬ 
dish Academy of Literature, described the personality of* 
this ‘‘much discussed writer” in these words : 

“A very significant period in Europe’s spiritual his¬ 
tory is reflected in his works. More than any of his 
contemporaries, he was a man of contrasts, a Proteu9 
whose ideas and opinions were in a continual state of 
flux. Hence, his writings are like an uninterrupted dialo¬ 
gue in which faith wages a ceaseless war against doubt, 
ascetism against an abundant love of life, discipline 
against a deep urge for liberty.... 

** _Gide comes from a Protestant family, and 

although he revolted against his Puritan upbringing, he 
has remained all his life in contact with the fundamental 
problems of religion and at times, he has been able tft^^ 
express with a rare purity the message of Christian lov^ .v' 

“His ‘immorali.sm,* so frequently mr ^..Jerslood ' 
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pities it in reality no more titan the expieadon of 
lUs {erveut desire for freedom from any restraint of 
conscience.. 

‘‘His philisopliy is a ceaseless search for 'the new.' 
Inaarants to awaken and instil new ideas, to set new 
problems. Above all, the efiect is to challenge his 
ryders to be • wholehearted supporters or opponents of 
ideas. This* is the secret ol bis greatness .”—llnesco 


Fifty Thousand Americanisms 

to Bergen Evans writes about the not inconsider¬ 
able influence of Americanisms iu an article on 
the history of tlte dictionary of the English 
language in .the Newsfeaturc of US16: 


Americans have created or given new meanings to 
about 50,000 words in ibe past 300 years. These are 
uow collected and comprehensively surveyed for the first 
time in the niw Dictionary oj Americanisms^ edited by 
Dr. Mitford M. Mathews, of the University of Chicago 
Press. It is a valuable supplement to the Oxford 
English Dictionary and the two, together, with the 
English Dialect Dictionary, constitute a complete 8ur« 
fey of the English language as spoken in the past and at 
present. 

Americanisms are not confined to any particular region 


)r class and do not for the most part icpresent older 
j^ms abandoned by standard speech. They fall into two 
ra^cs; ^wpfds which first came into the English language 
1 ^ tn&^TJmla^ii^tates and English words which have 
icquired a special meaing in American usage. 

Of words mst used by Americans many are thought 
0 be American Indian names for native growths—such 
s tobacco,, persimmon, opossum. New devices needed 
^w names—bifocals, harmonica, mimeograph; and con- 
)Utipns to science—appendicitis, tularemia, moron, 

irds such as nerts, phooey, and bunk, expressing vari- 
degrees of disdain, are original Americanisms. New 
leanings for older English words have resulted in the 
Lmerican robin and polecat, for example, being not the 
sime animals as the European robin and polecat, but one 
)oked and the other smelled sufficiently like their old* 
mid counterparts to justify transferring the names. In 
like manner, new objects, new circumstances, and new 
ustoms gradually forced new meanings into old words 
otiT'^lfcey were wholly changed. 

Of the 50,000 terms which the Dictionary of 
Imericanisn^ lists as peculiarly American only about 
,600 are borrowings from other languages. This seems 
5ry few, but it may be attributed in part to a lag bc- 
ircen the adoption of a word and its appeaiance in a 
ictionary such as this, where each entry must have 
l^d into piinted use before it is included. The 
retitest number of additions were borrowed from the 
panish—then, in descending order of tlieir frequency, from 
mcrican Indians, the French, the Dutch and the Cer- 
The large number of Spanish words is due to the 
ted States hvi^ing incorporated a nu^er of areas in 
hich Spanish was the established lang^^t^. Thus there 
e words such as adobe, which is the name for clay of mud 
^cks dried by the sun and used u building adobe 
tuses; arroyo, meaning the dry bed of a stream; mesa, 
bmall, high plateau with steep sides; lariat, a long rope 
TO a running noose at one end, used for lassoing or 

e iering animals, and buckaroo, another name for the 
ch worker, or cowboy, of the American South-west. 
Most of the French borrowings came from frontier 
ntaets early i n^Jn ited States development and account 
^such word^l^etottr, prairie, mackinaw, portage and 


tobaggan. The nuddiiaw, fov esamjde, is n hemijr 
coat, named for Mackmao, in the state of Mitiiifiiii. 
where the French at one dme distributed supplies to .ihe 
American Indians. The Dutch borrowings in qpntraA 
domestic, suggestive of well-fed Warmth and aaugiiese*r 
waffle, cooky, cruller. The American San|a Claus it, 
taked from the Dutch Saint Nicholas. The.German addk 
tions ore also Itomely and everyday-wieners, • preUBSla, 
hunk and dunk. The wiener, or franUurter is tne ]iahi| 
ingredient in the American *'hot dog.” Hun^ means a, 
large piece, as of bread, and dunk means to ftip the bread 
into a liquid when eating. The American hamburger, 
a round, fried cake made of ground beef, originally was 
named for the city of Hamburg, Germany, but Americans 
now have cheeseburgers, beefburgers, nutburgers, turtle* 
burgers and more of the same. 

The origin of many Americanisms is unknown. These 
include words such as gimmick, meaning a secret or a 
tricky device; grouchy, which means to be sulky or ill- 
tempered; dogie. the name given to a motherless calf in 
the American West; shindig, American slang for a merry 
partv or dance; bull-doze, meaning to frighten by violence 
or threats; charlev horse, meaning a stiffness caused by 
straining a muscle; and huntheds more. Even the 
midwestern Stale of Wisconsin is not certain what its 
name means. And an old automobile is known to Ameri¬ 
cans as a jalopy, but they do not know why. 

Many of the 50,000 words in the Dictionary of 
Americanisms evehtually may gain inteinational usage, 
but at the present, only one can establish such claim. 

It is the American OX., recognized as “all right; correct; 
approved” wherever language is spoken. 





V ^ Giving Science A Voice 

^ere was launched recently in Paris a French Asso¬ 
ciation of Science Writers—the fifth such national group 
of special'writers in this field. The oldest is the Na¬ 
tional Association of Science Writers in the U.S.A.; the 
UCond is the British; and then follow the Danish« and 
Austrian., 

()ln welcoming;''the French Association^ to Unesco 
ISouse, where it held its first public meeting, Unesco^a 
*Direclor-(^n«Tal, M. Torres Bodet, reminded the writers 
that the scientist^ whatever his discipline, is today at the 
heart of all progress. There is hardly a field of human, 
activity unaffected by scientific advance. During the last 
few decades, the consequences of this scientific movement 
have not only remodelled our whole lives, but have also 
obliged us to restate and to reconsider all our problems. 
Religion, morals^ our conceptions of the world have been, 
largely reshaped. 

Scientific knowledge, continued M. Torres Bodet, has 
therefore a key part to play in the formation of modern 
man and in the most urgent problem of our day: the 
reconciliation of men and the protection of peace. Science, 
through the riches it creates, can contribute in a funda- 
mental manner to satisfy the basic needs of mankind and, 
in so doing, it works for peace. Further, the universality 
of the scientific mind., the generality of its methods, and 
the unbiassed enthusiasm that research work engenders, 
all these help to build a common bridge between men. 

Eyes For The People 

Science writers therefore have a key task to perform 
in society.' It is not an easy one, for there is much ill- 
will, mistrust and fear of science to overcome. This fear 
is a symptom of the malaise of our age. The reason for 
it is obvious. People no longer believe in the inevit¬ 
ability of progress through scientific achievement. 

The science writer has the difficult task of pointing 
out that science is not an end in itself, hut a means to an 
end. It is a search for truth. The final decision about 
what is to be done with the practical application of 
scientific research rests with society. Therefore, a demo¬ 
cratic society requires an informed public: not the least 
part of which information must be an adequate knowledge 
of progress and achievement in the field of the Scienceb. 
The limitations as well as the possibilities of science must 
be understood. In all countries, whatever their state of 
economic development, the importance of the role of 
science is recognized. The Technical Assistance pro¬ 
gramme would be meaningless without this. 

The science writer is the link between the scientists 
and the people. This is no mere mechanical role: heThas 
a living function to perform. He makes clear to the 


people the aignificaote of the seemingly esoterie wodk ' 
in the laboratory: he penetratea into the secrets of the 
test-tube, he examines the radio-active winders of the 
atomic pile, and he watches the surgeon/with pioneer 
hands at his pre-frontal leucotomy. I^ience writerag^rJ^ 
eyes for the people. 

In 1934, at the Pittsburg meeting of the Ammicap ^ 
Association for the Advancement of Spence, I^ofess^^' 
Einstein was to give his first lecture in English disjp^tto ■ 
his mathematical proof that mass and energy are 
valent and interchangeable. Mr. Herbert B. Nichols, 
natural sciences editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
tells how the newly-formed National Association cl Science. ^ 
Writers tackled the problem of interpreting this mportant 
communication to the pubhc: Professor Einstein's singles 
paragraph abstract was absolutely hopeless so far ag 
getting any quotable quotes was concerned. His address 
was scheduled for a most inopportune time for the mafo- „ 
rity of our deadlines. He was held incommunicado ' by > 
well-meaning friends. He could not see reporters. So 
we drafted ^ request that he meet with us all at a Ume 
convenient to him, but in advance of his scheduled lecture. 

Professor Einstein agreed: That day we aU had 
good, front-page stories in which wt were able to inter¬ 
pret for the public what Einstein*s theories actually meant, 
why the theory of relativity is important to almost every 
branch of science, and a forecast on the possibility of some 
day harnessing energy within the nuclei of atoms as a 
useful source of power. 

Stimula^tion For Scientists 

No science can flourish as an isolate: and the science 
writer helps to make apparent to the scientists some 
the problems that need expert investigation. K' 
aid to the vision of the scientist. / ratHer ihink, coift^N 
ments Mr. Nichols, that our activities in playing up cer¬ 
tain stories like Vre'/s work with heavy water^ Meitnepg 
discovery of the meaning of fissionable uranium, Ander^ 
son and the cyclotron, Van de Graaff and the electrostatif 
generator, early work with projected X-rays, and 
others, actually stimulated other scientists reading, " 
accounts to further thought and actirn, and actucMy 
tened both scientific progress personal recognition Joi\ 
the pioneer scientists themselves, 

This is certainly true of the writings of British science 
writers like J. G. Crowther and Ritchie Calder, who have 
pinpointed current research and its social impUcations so 
ably that new lines of development have been opened up. 

Unesco wishes to help the formation of associations 
of science writers throughout the world. When 
sufficient groups, the plan is to consider the establishment 
of an international federation of associations of science 
writers.—i/nc5co Courier. ^ 
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